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vi  PHEFACE. 

Proper  in  the  quasi-exliaustivc  manner  in  which  it  is  attempted,  in 
the  first  600  pages  of  this  work.  Its  description  mi«;lit,  of  course, 
be  easily  extended  even  l>eyond  these  limits,  hut  without  plans  and 
more  accurate  architectural  details  than  we  at  present  possess,  any 
such  additions  would  practically  contribute  verj'  little  that  was 
valuable  to  the  information  the  work  already  contains. 

The  case  is  different  when  we  turn  to  Furtlier  India.  Instead  of 
only  150  pages  and  50  illustrations,  l)oth  tliese  figures  ought  at  least 
to  bo  doubled  to  bring  that  branch  of  tlie  Bul>ject  n\)  to  the  same 
stage  of  completeness  as  tliat  describing  the  architecture  of  India 
Proper.  For  this,  however,  tlie  materials  do  not  at  present  exist. 
Of  Japan  we  know  almost  nothing  except  from  pliotogra])hs,  without 
plans,  dimensions,  or  dates;  and,  except  as  regards  IVkin  and  the 
Treaty  Ports,  we  know  almost  as  little  of  Cliiua.  We  know  a  great 
deal  about  one  or  two  buildings  in  Camlnxlia  and  Java,  but  our 
information  regarding  all  the  rest  is  so  fragmentary  and  incomplete, 
that  it  is  hardly  available  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  history,  and 
the  same  may  Im)  said  of  Burmah  and  Siam.  Ten  years  lience  this 
deficiency  may  lx>  supplie<l,  and  it  may  tlien  Ik*  ix)ssible  to  l>ring  the 
whole  into  harmony.  At  present  a  slight  sket(jh  indiciiting  tlie 
relative  position  of  each,  and  tlieir  relation  to  tlu*  styles  of  India 
Proper,  is  all  that  can  well  be  accomplislunl. 

Althougli  apjxjaring  as  the  tliinl  volume  of  the  8ec4md  e<lition  of 
the  'General  History  of  Architecture,'  the  present  may  l>e  ctmsi<lere<l 
aa  an  indei^ndent  and  original  work.  In  tlie  last  tnlition  the  Indian 
chapters  extende<l  only  to  about  300  i^ges,  with  200  illustrations,^ 
and  though  most  of  the  woodcut*  reapix^ar  in  the  present  volume, 
more  than  half  the  original  text  has  been  cancelkHl,  and  consequently 
at  least  (500  i)agee  of  the  present  work  are  original  matter,  and  200 
illustrations— and  these  by  far  the  most  im]K>rtant — have  been  added. 
These,  with  the  now  chronological  and  to^wgraphical  details,  presi  nt 
the  subject  to  the  English  reader  in  a  more  compact  and  complete 
farm  than  has  Ixjen  attempted  in  any  work  on  Indian  architecture 
hitherto  publisheti.  It  does  not,  as  I  feel  only  too  keenly,  contain 
all  the  information  that  could  be  desired,  but  I  am  afraid  it  contains 
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viii  PREFACE. 

inveBtigatioiis  has  enabled  me  to  correct,  modify,  and  enlarge  my 
views,  yet  the  classification  I  adopted,  and  the  historical  sequences 
I  pointed  out  thirty  years  since,  have  in  their  essential  outlines  been 
confirmed,  and  will  continue,  I  trust,  to  stand  good.  Many  sub- 
sidiary questions  remain  unsettled,  but  my  impression  is,  that  not  a 
few  of  the  discordant  opinions  that  may  bo  observed,  arise  prin- 
cipally from  the  different  courses  which  inquirers  have  pursued 
in  their  investigations.  Some  men  of  great  eminence  and  learning, 
more  conversant  with  books  than  buildings,  have  naturally  drawn 
their  knowledge  and  inferences  from  written  authorities,  none  of 
which  are  contemporaneous  with  the  events  tliey  relate,  and  all 
of  which  have  been  avowedly  altered  and  falsified  in  later  times.  IVIy 
authorities,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  mainly  the  imperishable 
records  in  the  rocks,  or  on  sculptures  and  carvings,  which  necessarily 
represented  at  the  time  the  faith  and  feelings  of  those  who  executed 
them,  and  which  retain  their  original  impress  to  this  day.  In  such 
a  country  as  India,  the  chisels  of  her  sculptors  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  immeasurably  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  pens  of  her 
authors.  These  secondary  points,  however,  may  well  await  the 
solution  which  time  and  further  study  will  doubtless  supply.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  shall  have  realised  a  long-cherished  dream  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  popularising  the  subject  by  rendering  its  prin- 
ciples generally  intelligible,  and  can  thus  give  an  impulse  to  its 
study,  and  assist  in  establishing  Indian  architecture  on  a  stable 
basis,  so  that  it  may  take  its  true  position  among  the  other  great 
styles  which  have  ennobled  the  arts  of  mankind. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  completes  the  history  of  the 
•  Architecture  in  all  Countries,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day,  in  four  volumes,'  and  there  it  must  at  present  rest.  As  originally 
projected,  it  was  intended  to  have  added  a  fifth  volume  on  *  Rude 
Stone  Monuments,'  which  is  still  wanted  to  make  the  series  (juite 
complete ;  but,  as  explained  in  the  preface  to  my  work  bearing  that 
title,  the  subject  was  not,  when  it  was  written,  rii)e  for  a  historical 
treatment,  and  the  materials  collected  were  consequently  used  in  an 
argumentative  essay.  Since  that  work  was  published,  in  1872,  no 
serious  examination  of  its  arguments  has  been  undertaken  by  any 
competent  authority,  while  every  new  fact  that  has  come  to  light — 
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NOTE. 

Owe  of  tho  grcRt  difficulties  that  meets  every  one  utiemptinp:  to  write  on  Indian 
subjects  at  the  present  day  is  to  know  how  to  spell  Indian  pri)i>er  names.  Tho 
Oilchristian  mode  of  u^inp:  double  vowels,  which  was  fasliionable  fifty  ytars  ag»», 
has  now  been  entirely  done  away  with,  as  contrary  to  tlie  spirit  of  Indian  ortl.o- 
graphy,  though  it  certainly  is  tho  mode  which  enables  the  ordinary  En<,'lis!nnan  t«> 
pronounce  Indian  names  with  the  p^catcst  readiness  and  certainty.  On  the  otlicr 
hand,  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  form  out  of  tlie  ortlinary  English  al))hu1)et 
a  more  extended  one,  by  accents  over  the  vowels,  and  dots  undcT  the  oonsonantH, 
and  other  devices,  so  that  every  letter  of  the  Devanagari  or  Arabic  alphal>et8  Hlmll 
have  an  exact  ecjuiyalent  in  this  one. 

In  attempting  to  print  Sanscrit  or  Persian  books  in  Roman  characters,  sncli  a 
system  is  indispensable,  but  if  used  for  printing  Indian  names  in  English  l>o<.ks, 
intended  principally  for  the  use  of  Englishmen,  it  seems  to  me  t)  add  not  only  im- 
mensely to  the  repuUiveness  of  the  subject,  but  to  lea<l  to  the  most  ludicri)U8 
mistakes.  According  to  this  alphabet,  for  instance,  d  with  dot  under  it  ^'|)^e^ent»^ 
a  consonant  we  pronounce  as  r ;  but  as  not  one  educated  Englishman  in  10,000  is 
aware  of  this  fact,  he  reads  such  words  as  Kattiwail,  Chitotj,  and  Hima(li)auti  as  if 
spelt  literally  with  a  d,  though  they  are  pronounoe<l  Kattiwar,  Chittore,  and  Himar- 
panti,  and  are  so  written  in  all  books  hitherto  published,  and  the  two  first  are  so 
spelt  in  all  maps  hitherto  engraved.  A  hundred  years  hence,  when  Sanscrit  and 
Indian  alphabets  are  taught  in  all  schools  in  England,  it  may  be  otherwise,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  some  simpler  plan  seems  more 
expedient. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  consequently  used  the  Joncsian  system,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  as  it  was  used  by  Prinsep,  or  the  hite  Professor  Wilson,  but  avoiding  as 
lar  as  possible  all  accents,  except  over  vowels  where  they  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
nunciation. Over  such  words  as  NAga,  Raja,  or  Hindii — as  in  Tree  and  Scrix«nt  worship 
— ^I  have  omitted  accents  altogether  as  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  pronunciation. 
An  accent,  however,  seems  indispensable  over  the  a  in  Ldt,  to  prevent  it  being  road 
as  Lath  in  English,  as  I  have  heard  done,  or  over  the  i  in  such  words  as  UuUabid, 
to  prevent  its  lieing  read  as  short  bid  in  English. 

Names  of  known  places  I  have  in  all  instances  trieil  to  leave  as  they  are  usually 
spelt,  and  are  found  on  maps.  I  have,  for  instance,  left  Oudeypore,  the  capital  of 
the  Rajput  state,  spelt  as  Tod  and  others  always  spelt  it,  but,  to  prevent  the  two 
places  being  confounded,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  spelling  the  name  of  a  small 
unknown  village,  where  there  is  a  temple,  Udaipur — thongh  I  believe  the  names  are 
tho  same.  I  have  tried,  in  short,  to  accommodate  my  spelling  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  English  public,  without  much 
reference  to  scientific  precision,  as  I  feel  sure  that  by  this  means  the  nomenclature 
may  become  much  less  repulsive  than  it  too  generally  must  be  to  the  ordinary 
English  student  of  Indian  history  and  art 
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waning  one  against  the  other,  as  elsewhere,  but  living  now  as  they 
have  done  for  thousands  of  years,  each  content  with  his  own  lot,  and  pre- 
pared to  follow,  without  repining,  in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  for  one  moment  contended  that  India  ever 
reached  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece,  or  the  moral  greatness 
of  Rome ;  but,  though  on  a  lower  step  of  the  ladder,  her  arts  are 
more  original  and  more  varied,  aud  her  forms  of  civilization  present 
an  ever-changing  variety,  such  as  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
What,  however,  really  renders  India  so  interesting  as  an  object  of 
study  is  that  it  is  now  a  living  entity.  Greece  and  Rome  are  dead  and 
have  passed  away,  and  we  are  living  so  completely  in  the  midst  of 
modern  Europe,  that  we  cannot  get  outside  to  contemplate  it  as  a 
whole.  But  India  is  a  complete  cosmos  in  itself;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  by 
impenetrable  jungle,  and  only  on  the  west  having  one  door  of  com- 
munication, across  the  Indus,  open  to  the  other  world.  Across  that 
stream,  nation  after  nation  have  poured  their  myriads  into  her  coveted 
domain,  but  no  reflex  waves  ever  mixed  her  people  with  those 
beyond  her  boundaries. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  every  problem  of  anthropology  or 
ethnography  can  bo  studied  here  more  easily  than  anywhere  else  ; 
every  art  has  its  living  representative,  and  often  of  the  most  pleasing 
form ;  every  science  has  its  illustration,  and  many  on  a  scale  not 
easily  matched  elsewhere.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  India  and  Indian  matters  fail  to  interest,  l)Ocauso 
they  are  to  most  people  new  and  unfamiliar.  The  rudiments  have 
not  been  mastered  when  young,  and  when  grown  up,  few  men  have 
the  leisure  or  the  inclination  to  set  to  work  to  learn  the  forms  of  a 
new  world,  demanding  both  care  and  study  ;  and  till  this  is  attained, 
it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the  arts  and  the  architecture  of  India 
will  interest  a  European  reader  to  the  same  extent  as  those  styles 
treated  of  in  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  may  still  be  possible  to 
present  the  subject  of  Indian  architecture  in  such  a  form  as  to  l>e 
interesting,  even  if  not  attractive.  To  do  this,  however,  the  narrative 
form  must  be  followed  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  such  a  subject. 
All  technical  and  unfamiliar  names  must  be  avoided  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  and  the  whole  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  illustrations  to  enable  its  forms  to  be  mastered  without  difficulty. 
Even  if  this  is  attended  to,  no  one  volume  can  tell  the  whole  of  so 
varied  and  so  complex  a  history.  Without  preliminary  or  subsequent 
study  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  so  new  and  so  vast  a  subject  can 
be  grasped;  but  one  volume  may  contain  a  complete  outline  of  the 
whole,  and  enable  any  one  who  wishes  for  more  information  to  know 
where  to  look  for  it,  or  how  to  appreciate  it  when  found. 
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than  good  in  itself  or  appropriate  to  its  purpose ;  hence  the  difference 
in  the  result. 

In  one  other  respect  India  affords  a  singularly  favourable  field  to 
the  student  of  architecture.  In  no  other  country  of  the  same  extent 
are  there  so  many  distinct  nationalities,  each  retaining  its  old  faith 
and  its  old  feelings,  and  impressing  these  on  its  art.  lliere  is  conse- 
quently no  country  where  the  outlines  of  ethnology  as  applied  to  art 
oan  be  so  easily  perceived,  or  their  application  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  various  problems  so  pre-eminently  important.  I'ho  mode  in 
which  the  art  has  been  practised  in  Europe  for  the  last  throe  cen- 
turies has  been  very  confusing.  In  India  it  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
No  one  can  look  at  the  subject  without  seeing  its  importance,  and  no 
one  can  study  the  art  as  practised  there  without  recognising  what  the 
principles  of  the  science  really  are. 

In  addition,  however, .  to  these  scientific  advantages  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  conceded  by  tliose  who  are  familiar  wit]i  the  subject  that 
for  certain  qualities  the  Indian  buildings  are  unrivalled.  They  dis- 
play an  exuberance  of  fancy,  a  lavishness  of  labour,  and  an  elal)oration 
of  detail  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  They  may  contain  nothing  so  sub- 
lime as  the  hall  at  Kamac,  nothing  so  intellectual  as  the  Parthenon, 
nor  so  constructively  grand  as  a  media) val  cathedral ;  but  for  cert4un 
other  qualities — not  perhaps  of  the  highest  kind,  yet  very  import^int 
in  architectural  art— the  Indian  buildings  stand  alone.  They  conse- 
quently fill  up  a  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which 
without  them  would  remain  a  void. 

IIlSTOUY. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  exist — perhaps  the  greatest — 
in  exciting  an  interest  in  Indian  antiquities  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
India  has  no  history  properly  so  called,  before  the  MahonuKlan  inva- 
sion in  the  13th  century.  Had  India  l:K3en  a  great  united  kingdom, 
like  China,  with  a  long  line  of  dynasties  and  well  recorded  dates 
attached  to  them,  the  task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  exists  or  ever  existed  within  her  boundaries.  On 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  India  has  always  U'cn 
occupied  by  three  or  four  different  races  of  mankind,  who  have  never 
amalgamated  so  as  to  become  one  people,  and  each  of  these  races  have 
been  again  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes  or  small  nationalities 
nearly,  sometimes  wholly,  independent  of  each  other— and  what  is 
worse  than  all,  not  one  of  them  ever  kept  a  chronicle  or  preserved  a 
series  of  dates  commencing  from  any  well-known  era.* 


*  The  following  brief  r^sum^  of  the  !  complete  or  exhaustive  view  of  the  sub- 
principal  events  in  the  ancient  history  I  jeot.  It  is  intended  only  as  buch  a 
of  India  has  no  pretensions  to  being  a  !  popular  sketch  as  shall  enable  the  gene* 
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of  dynasties— probably,  however,  the  paramount  one— and  extend  only 
from  the  accession  of  Chandragupta— the  Sandrocottus  of  the  Greeks 
— B.C.  325,  to  the  decline  of  the  Andra  dynasty,  about  a.d.  400,  or  408. 
It  seems  probable  we  may  find  sufficient  confirmation  of  these  lists 
AS  far  back  as  the  Anjana  era,  b.c.  691,  so  as  to  include  the  period 
marked  by  the  life  and  labours  of  Sakya  Muni — the  present  Buddha 
— in  our  chronology,  with  tolerable  certainty.  All  the  chronology 
before  that  period  is  purposely  and  avowedly  falsified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  Yugs,  in  order  to  carry  back  the  origin 
of  the  Brahmanical  system  into  the  regions  of  the  most  fabulous 
antiquity.  From  the  5th  century  onwards,  when  the  l\iranas  began 
to  be  put  into  their  present  form,  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  the 
Brahmanical  religion,  instead  of  recording  contemporary  events,  they 
purposely  confused  them  so  as  to  maintain  their  prophetic  cha- 
racter, and  prevent  the  detection  of  the  falsehood  of  their  claim  to  an 
antiquity  equal  to  that  of  the  Vedas.  For  Indian  history  after  the  5th 
century  we  are  consequently  left  mainly  to  inscriptions  on  monuments 
or  on  copper-plates,  to  coins,  and  to  the  works  of  foreigners  for  the 
necessary  information  with  which  the  natives  of  the  country  itself 
have  neglected  to  supply  us.  These  probably  will  he  found 
eventually  to  be  at  least  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  chronology. 
Already  such  progress  has  been  made  in  the  decipherment  of  inscrip- 
tions and  the  arrangement  of  coins,  that  all  the  dynasties  may  be 
arranged  consecutively,  and  even  the  date  of  the  reigns  of  almost 
all  the  kings  in  the  north  of  India  have  been  already  approxi- 
matively  ascertained.  In  the  south  of  India  so  much  has  nut  l)een 
done,  but  this  is  more  because  there  have  been  fewer  lal)onrers  in  the 
field,  than  from  want  of  materials.  There  are  literally  thousands  of 
inscriptions  in  the  south  which  have  not  been  copied,  and  of  the  few 
that  have  been  collected  onl}'  a  very  small  number  have  been  trans- 
lated, but  they  are  such  as  to  give  us  hope  that  when  the  requisite 
amount  of  labour  is  bestowed  upon  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  the  south  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes.^ 

It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  ascertain  whether  we  shall  ever 
recover  the  History  of  India  before  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Buddha, 
or  before  the  Anjana  epoch,  b.c.  691.  Here  we  certainly  will  find  no 
coins  or  inscriptions  to  guide  us,  and  no  buildings  to  illustrate  the 
arts,  or  to  mark  the  position  of  cities,  while  all  ethnographic  traces 
have  become  so  blurred,  if  not  obliterated,  that  they  serve  us  little  as 
^ides  through  the  labyrinth.     Yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  so  large 


^  Almost  the  ouly  person  who  has  of 
late  done  anything  in  this  direction  is 
Sir  Walter  Elliot.  His  papers  in  the 
*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic   Society* 


and  the  *  Madras  Jonmal  *  throw  immense 
light  on  the  subject,  but  to  complete  the 
task  we  want  many  workers  instead  of 
only  one. 
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distinct  from,  and  generally  antagonistic  to,  the  Solar  race,  which 
was  the  proud  distinction  of  the  purer  and  earlier  Aryan  settlers  in 
India. 

Five  or  six  hundred  years  after  this,  or  about  B.C.  700,  wo  again 
find  a  totally  different  state  of  affairs  in  India.  The  Aryans  no  longer 
exist  as  a  separate  nationality,  and  neither  the  Solar  nor  the  liunar 
race  are  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  The  Brahmans  have  become  a 
priestly  caste,  and  share  the  power  with  the  Kshatriyas,  a  race  of  far 
less  purity  of  descent.  The  Yaisyas,  as  merchants  and  husbandmen, 
have  become  a  power,  and  even  the  Sudras  are  acknowledged  as  a 
part  of  the  body  politic;  and,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptui-es, 
the  Nagas,  or  Snake  people,  had  become  a  most  influential  jwrt  of 
the  population.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  *  Mahabharata,'  where 
they  i)lay  a  most  important  part  in  causing  the  death  of  Parikshit, 
which  led  to  the  great  sacrifice  for  the  destruction  of  the  Nagas  by 
Janemajaya,  which  practically  closes  the  history  of  the  time. 
Destroyed,  however,  they  were  not,  as  it  was  under  a  Naga  dynasty 
that  ascended  the  throne  of  Magadha,  in  691,  that  Buddha  was  l>oni, 
B.C.  623,  and  the  Nagas  were  the  people  whose  conversion  placed 
Buddhism  on  a  secure  basis  in  India,  and  led  to  its  ultimate  adoption 
by  Asoka  (».c.  250)  as  the  religion  of  the  Stato.^ 

Although  Buddhism  was  first  taught  by  a  prince  of  the  Solar 
race,  and  consequently  of  purely  Aryan  blood,  and  though  its  first 
disciples  wore  Brahmans,  it  had  as  little  affinity  with  the  religion  of 
the  Vedas  as  Christianity  had  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  its  fate  was 
the  same.  The  one  religion  was  taught  by  one  of  Jewish  extraction 
to  the  Jews  and  for  the  Jews;  but  it  was  ultimately  rejecte<l  by 
them,  and  adopted  by  the  Gentiles,  who  had  no  affinity  of  race  or 
religion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  Though  meant  originally,  no 
doubt,  for  Aryans,  the  Buddhist  religion  was  ultimately  rejected  by 
the  Brahmans,  who  were  consequently  utterly  eclipsed  and  sujxjrseded 
by  it  for  nearly  a  thousand  years ;  and  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of 
them  and  their  religion  till  they  reappeared  at  the  court  of  the  great 
Vicramaditya  (490-530),  when  their  religion  began  to  assume  that 
strange  shape  which  it  now  still  retains  in  India.  In  its  new  form 
it  is  as  unlike  the  pure  religion  of  the  Vedas  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
one  religion  being  to  another ;  unlike  that,  also,  of  the  older  jiortions 
of  the  '  Mahabharata  ';  but  a  confu>'cd  mess  of  local  superstitions  and 
imported  myths,  covering  up  and  hiding  the  Vedantic  and  Buddhist 
doctrines,  which  may  sometimes  be  detected  as  underlying  it.  What- 
ever it  be,  however,  it  cannot  be  the  religion  of  an  Aryan,  or  even  of 
a  purely  Turanian  people,  because  it  was  invented  by  and  for  as 


*  All  this  hfts  been  so  fully  gone  into  I  Worship,'  pp.  68,  et  9eqq.j  tliat  it  will  not 
by  inu  in  my  work  on  '  Tree  and  Serpent  I  be  nocessary  to  repeat  it  Iicre. 
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habitants  of  Babylonia,  we  may  detect  affinities  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  this  very  obscure  part  of  history.  At  present,  however, 
the  indications  are  much  too  hazy  to  be  at  all  relied  upon.  Geogra- 
phically, however,  one  thing  seems  tolerably  clear.  If  the  Dravidians 
came  into  India  in  historical  times,  it  was  not  from  Central  Asia 
that  they  migrated,  but  from  Babylonia,  or  some  such  southern 
region  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

Dasyus. 

In  addition  to  these  two  great  distinct  and  opposite  nationalities, 
there  exists  in  India  a  third,  which,  in  pi-e-Buddhist  times,  was  as 
numerous,  perhaps  even  more  so,  than  either  the  Ar^-ans  or  Dravidi- 
ans, but  of  whose  history  we  know  even  le^s  than  wo  do  of  the  two 
others.  Ethnologists  have  not  yet  been  even  able  to  agiee  on  a  name 
by  which  to  call  them.  I  have  suggested  Dasyus,^  a  slave  people,  as 
that  is  the  name  by  which  the  Aryans  designated  them  when  they 
found  them  there  on  their  first  entrance  into  India,  and  8ul>jecte<l  them 
to  their  sway.  Whoever  they  were,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  i)eople 
of  a  very  inferior  intellectual  capacity  to  either  the  Aryans  or 
Dravidians,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  could  ever  of  them- 
selves have  risen  to  such  a  status  as  either  to  form  a  great  comniuiiity 
capable  of  governing  themselves,  and  consequently  having  a  history ,'* 
or  whether  they  must  always  have  remained  in  the  low  and  barlwirous 
position  in  which  we  now  find  some  of  their  branches.  When  the 
Aryans  first  entered  India  they  seem  to  have  found  them  occupying 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges — the  whole  country  in  fact  between 
the  Vindhya  and  the  Himalayan  mountains.^  At  present  they  are  only 
found  in  anything  like  purity  in  the  mountain  ranges  that  lK)und 
that  great  plain.  There  they  are  known  as  Bhils,  Coles,  Sontals, 
Nagas,  and  other  mountain  tribes.  But  they  certainly  form  the  lowest 
undorlpng  stratum  of  the  population  over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic 
plain.*     So  far  as  their  affinities  have  been  ascertaineil  they  are  with 


>  ♦  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,*  pp.  244-  cupie<l  some  part  of  soutliern  India,  and 
247.  I  even  Ceylon,  before  the  arrival  of  tlio 

*  In  Arrian  there  is  a  cnrious  passage  Dravidians.  It  seems  difficult  otherwise 
which  seems  certainly  to  refer  to  this    to  account  for    the  connexion   betwtren 


people.    "During  the  space,"  ho  says. 


Beliar  and  Ceylon  in  early  ages,  and  the 


'*  of  60(2  years  in  which  the  153  roonarchs    spread  of  Buddhism  in  that  island  leaping 


reigned,  the  Indians  had  the  liberty  of 
being  governed  by  their  own  laws  only 
twice,  once  for  about  200  years,  and  after 
that  for  about  120  years.**—*  Indica.'  ch. 
ix.    The  Puranas,  as  may  be  supposed. 


over  the  countries  which  had  been  Dra- 
vidianised. 

*  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
Gonds  also  belong  to  this  northern  race. 
It  is  true  they  speak  a  language  closely 


do  not  help  us  to  identify  these  two  periods,    allied  to  the  Tamil,  but  language,  though 
»  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  they  oc-  '  invaluable  as  a  guide,  is  nearly  uscU^hb  as 
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that  tho  Aryans  conqaored  tbo  wholo  of  tbe  aboriginal  or  native 
tribes  who  oocupiod  tlie  plaiuB  of  norttom  India,  and  ruled  over 
tbent  to  Bnch  an  extent  aa  materially  to  influence  their  religion  and 
their  art",  and  also  very  materially  to  modify  even  thoir  langni^^. 
So  much  80,  indoed,  that  after  some  four  or  five  thousand  years  of 
domination  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
recovering  traces  of  the  original  population,  and  could  probably  not 
do  so,  if  some  fragments  of  tho  people  had  not  RoUf;ht  refuge  in 
the  hills  en  tho  north  and  south  of  tho  great  Gangetic  plain,  and 
there  have  reiuaineil  fosailiaod,  or  at  lca«t  sufficiLntly  permanent  for 
purposoe  of  investigation. 


Hlndn  Timpl^  Uanciinh. 


SlSUSAOA    DYKASrY,    B.C.   691    TO  J 


IxMving  these,  which  must,  for  ttie  present  at  least,  bo  considere*! 
as  praetieally  prehistoric  times,  we  tread  on  surer  ground  when  wo 
approach  the  period  when  Buddha  was  bom,  and  devoted  bis  life  to 
resene  man  from  sin  and  suffering.  There  seems  very  little  reason 
for  doubting  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  623,  in  the  reign  of  Bim- 
basara,  the  fifth  king  of  this  dynasty,  and  died  b.c.  543,  at  the  ago  of 
eighty  years,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Ajattosatru,  the  eighth  king.  Now 
sources  of  information  are  opening  out  bo  rapidly  regarding  these 
times  that  there  seems  little  doubt  wo  shall  before  long  be  ablo 
to  recover  a  perfectly  authentic  account  of  the  political  eventB 
of  that  period,  and  as  perfect  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  tho 
oustoms  of  those  days.    It  is  too  true,  however,  that  those  who  wrote- 
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himself  for  his  mission ;  the  rest  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to 
wandering  from  city  to  city,  teaching  and  preaching,  and  doing 
everything  that  gentle  means  could  effect  to  disseminate  the  doc- 
trines which  he  bulieved  were  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  take  the 
sting  out  of  human  miseiy. 

He  died,  or  in  the  phraseology  of  his  followei  s,  obtained  Nirvana 
— was  absorbed  into  the  deity — at  Kusinara  in  northern  Behar,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  543  years  *  BX. 

With  the  information  that  is  now  fast  accumulating  around  the 
Bubj<;ct,  there  seems  no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the 
mission  of  Sakya  Muni  was  so  successful  as  it  pioved  to  be.  He 
was  born  at  a  time  when  the  purity  of  the  Aryan  races  in  India  had 
be<K)me  so  deteriorated  by  the  constant  influx  of  less  puic  tribes  from 
the  north  and  west,  that  their  power  and  consequently  their  influence 
was  fast  fading  away.  At  that  time,  too,  it  beeins  th:it  the  native 
races  had,  from  long  familiarity  with  the  Aryans,  acciuired  buch  a 
degree  of  civilization  as  led  them  to  desire  something  like  equality 
with  their  masters,  who  were  probably  always  in  a  numerical 
minority  in  most  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Giinges.  In  such  a 
condition  of  things  the  preacher  was  sure  of  a  willing  audience  who 
proclaimed  the  abolition  of  caste,  and  taught  that  all  men,  of  what- 
ever nation  or  degree,  had  an  equal  chance  of  reaching  happiness, 
and  ultimately  heaven,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  by  that  only. 
The  subject  races — the  Turanian  Dasyus— hailed  him  as  a  deliverer, 
and  it  was  by  them  that  the  religit»n  was  adopted  and  proclaimed, 
and  that  of  the  Aryan  Brahmans  was  for  a  time  (►bliterated,  or  at  least 
overshadowed  and  obscured. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  far  Buddha  was  successful  in  convert- 
ing the  multitude  to  his  doctrines  during  his  lifetime.  At  his  death, 
the  first  synod  was  held  at  Hajagriha,  and  ^vo  hundred  monks  of  a 
superior  order,  it  is  said,  were  assembled  there  on  that  occasion,'^  and 
if  so  they  must  have  represented  a  great  multitude.  But  the  accounts 
of  this,  and  of  the  second  convocation,  held  100  years  afterwards 
at  Vaisali,  on  the  Gunduck,  have  not  yet  had  the  full  light  of  recent 
investigation  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Indeed  the  whole  annals 
of  the  Naga  dynasty,  from  the  death  of  Buddha,  b.c.  543,  to  the 
accession  of  Chandragupta  325,  are  about  the  least  satisfactory  of 
the  period.  Those  of  Ceylon  were  purposely  falsified  in  order  to 
carry  back  the  landing  of  Vyjya,  the  first  conqueior  from  Kalinga, 
to  a  period  coincident  with  the  date  of  Buddha's  death,  while  a  period 


*  There  may  posaibly  be  an  error  of 
forty  to  sixty  years  in  this  date ;  but,  on 
tiie  whole,  that  here  given  is  supported 
by  the  greatest  amount  of  concurrent  testi- 
mony, and  may,  after  all,  prove  to  be 


minutely  correct. 

»  'Fo4  Koue'  Ki,'  xxv.  ch.  11;  'MttU.v- 
¥ranBO,*  v.  p.  20 ;  •  Journal  of  thcr  A.t.\aV\c 
Society  of  Bengal/  vol.  vi.  527. 
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ting  the  doctrines  of  his  new  religion.  He  did,  in  fact,  for  Buddhism 
exactly  what  Constantine  did  for  Christianit}',  and  at  about  the  same 
distance  of  time  from  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  faith.  From  a 
struggling  sect  he  made  it  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  established  it 
on  the  basis  on  which  it  lasted  supreme  for  nearly  1000  years.  In 
order  to  render  his  subjects  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  his  new 
faith,  he  caused  a  series  of  edicts  embodying  them  to  be  engraved  on 
rocks  near  Peshawur,  in  Gujerat,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon  under  the 
Himalayas,  in  Cuttack,  and  in  several  intermediate  places.  He  held 
the  third  and  greatest  convocation  of  the  faithful  in  his  capital  at 
Fatna,  and,  on  its  dissolution,  sent  missionaries  to  spread  the  faith  in 
the  Yavana  country,  whose  capital  was  Alexandria,  near  the  present 
city  of  Cabul.  Others  were  despatched  to  Kashmir  and  Gandhara ; 
one  was  sent  to  the  Himawanta — the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
possibly  part  of  Thibet;  others  were  despatched  to  the  Maharatta 
country,  and  to  three  other  places  in  Central  and  Western  India 
which  have  not  yet  been  identified  with  certainty.  Two  missionaries 
were  sent  to  the  Souvema  Bhumi,  a  place  now  known  as  Thatun 
on  the  Sitaug  river,  in  Pegu,  and  his  own  son  and  daughter  were 
deputed  to  Ceylon.^  All  those  countries,  in  fact,  which  might  be 
called  foreign,  but  which  were  inhabited  by  races  who  might  in  any 
way  be  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Dasj^s  of  Ben<j;al,  wci^^hen 
sought  to  be  converted  to  the  faith.  He  also  formed  allian^^H|th 
Antiochus  the  Great,  Antigonus,  and  with  Ptolemy  PhiladepfflH^nd 
Magas  of  Gyrene,  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  tlie  protection 
of  his  co-religionists  in  their  countries.  More  than  all  this,  he  T»uilt 
innumerable  topes  and  monasteries  all  over  the  country ;  and  though 
none  of  those  now  existing  can  positively  be  identified  as  those 
actually  built  by  him,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that 
the  sculptured  rails  at  Buddh  Gaya  and  Bharhut,  the  caves  at  Bliara- 
bar  in  Behar,  some  of  those  at  Udyagiri  in  Cuttack,  and  the  oldest 
of  those  in  the  western  Ghats  were  all  erected  or  excavated  during 
the  existence  of  this  dynasty,  if  not  by  him  himself.  These,  with 
inscriptions  and  coins,  and  such  histories  as  exist,  make  up  a  mass  of 
materials  for  a  picture  of  India  during  this  dynasty  such  as  no  other 
can  present ;  and,  above  all,  they  offer  a  complete  representation  of  the 
religious  forms  and  beliefs  of  the  kings  and  people,  which  render  any 
mistake  regarding  them  impossible.  It  was  Buddhism,  but  without 
a  personal  Buddha,  and  with  Tree  and  Serpent  worship  cropping  up 
in  every  unexpected  comer. 

There  is  certainly  no  dynasty  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  Indian 


'  All  these  particulnrs,  it  Dctd  hardly 
be  Bnul,  are  taken  from  the  12th  and 
15th  chapters  of  the  *  Mahawaiiso/  co!i- 


firincd  by  the  inscriptions  themselves  i\\id 
the  relics  found  at  Sanchi,  to  all  wUicAi 
reference  will  be  nia<le  hereafter. 
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correctness  with  which  these  are  recorded  in  the  Puranas,  and  by- 
degrees  we  are  collecting  inscriptions  and  finding  caves  that  certainly 
belong  to  their  time,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  breathe  life  into  what 
has  hitherto  appeared  only  a  dry  list  of  names.  Such  inscriptions 
as  bear  their  names  have  yet  only  been  discovered  on  the  western 
caves  at  Karli,  Nassick,  and  similar  places,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  they  reigned  also  in  Magadha,  and  if  so,  over 
Orissa,  so  that  we  may  look  for  further  information  regarding  them 
on  the  eastern  as  well  as  on  the  western  side  of  India.  These 
dynasties  were  not,  however,  apparently  known  to  the  Greeks,  and, 
being  Buddhist,  are  passed  over  in  comparative  silence  in  the 
Furanas.  It  is  thus  only  from  their  monuments  that  we  can  hope 
to  recover  their  history,  l^p  to  the  present  time,  those  identified  as 
belonging  to  them  are  few  and  far  between,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  systematically  searched  for,  and  till  this  is  done  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair  of  ultimate  success. 
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The  dynasty  that  succeeded  to  these  Rois  faineants  is  —after  the 
Mauryas  — the  most  important  of  all  those  about  this  ]XTiod  of  Indian 
history.  To  the  classical  authors  they  are  known  as  the  Andra^,  in 
the  Puranas  as  Andrabrityas,  and  in  the  inscriptions  as  Satakarnis  or 
Satavahanas ;  but  under  whatever  name,  notwithstanding  occasional 
periods  of  depression,  they  played  a  most  imp)rtant  part  in  the 
history  of  India,  during  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half.  Latterly 
they  have  been  very  much  overlooked  in  consequence  of  their  leaving 
no  coins  behind  them,  while  it  is  from  numismatic  researches, 
principally,  that  precision  has  been  given  to  much  of  the  history  of 
the  period.  The  dynasties  in  India,  however,  who  practically  intro- 
duced coinage  within  her  limits,  all  came  across  the  Indus  a«  strangers 
bringing  with  them  an  art  they  had  learnt  from  the  Bactrians,  or 
those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  north-west.  The  Andras  being  a 
native  dynasty  of  Central  India,  had  no  coinage  of  importance, 
and  have  consequently  no  place  in  these  numismatic  researches ; 
they  have,  however,  left  many  and  most  interesting  inscriptions  in 
the  western  caves,  and  traces  of  their  existence  occur  in  many  parts 
of  India. 

Architecturally,  their  history  begins  with  the  gateways  of  the  Tope 
at  Sanchi ;  the  southern  or  oldest  of  these  was  almost  certainly  erected 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Satakami  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
1st  century — while  Christ  was  teaching  at  Jerusalem — and  the  other 
three  in  the  course  of  that  century.  It  ends  with  the  completion  of 
the  rail  at  Amravati,  which  with  almost  equal  certainty  was    com- 
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Guptas,  319  to  465. 
Ballabhis,  465  to  712  (?). 

At  the  time  when  Fa  Hian  was  visiting  the  sacred  places  in  India, 
the  power  of  the  Andra  dynasty  was  passing  away.  It  had  culmi- 
nated with  Gautamiputra  (312  to  333),  and  they  were  fast  sinking  into 
a  second-class  position  among  Indian  princes.  The  dynasty  that 
superseded  them  was  that  of  the  Guptas,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  centurj''  of  our  era,  seem  to  have  attained  to  the  position  of  lords 
paramount  in  northern  India.  They  date  their  inscriptions,  which 
are  numerous  and  interesting,  from  an  era  established  by  the  Andra 
king  Gautamiputra,  four  cycles  of  60  years  each,  or  240  years  after  the 
Saka  era  of  a.d.  79  or  in  319  ;  but  it  was  not  apparently  till  under  the 
third  king,  Samudra,  about  380,  that  they  really  obtained  the  empire 
of  northern  India,  which  they  retained  till  the  death  of  Skandagupta, 
about  the  year  4fi5,  or  it  may  be  a  little  later. 

It  is  during  their  reign  that  we  first  perceive  in  high  places  the 
germs  of  that  change  which  was  gradually  creeping  over  the  religious 
system  of  India.  That  the  Guptas  were  patrons  of  Buddhism  is 
evident  from  the  gifts  Ghandragupta  II.  made  to  the  tope  at  Sanchi 
in  the  year  400,  and  recorded  on  the  rail  of  that  monument,  but  their 
other  inscriptions,  on  the  lats  at  Allahabad  and  Bhitaii,  show  a 
decided  tendency  towards  Hinduism,  but  a  class  of  Hinduism  which  was 
still  far  removed  from  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  Turanas.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  boar  at  Erun,  and  the  buildings  there, 
belong  to  this  dynasty,  and  are  consequently  among  the  earliest  if 
not  the  very  oldest  temples  in  India,  dedicated  to  the  new  religion, 
which  was  then  raibing  its  head  in  defiance  to  Buddhism. 

From  their  coins  and  inscriptions,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the 
Guptas  possessed  when  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the  whole  of 
northern  India  with  the  province  of  Gujerat,  but  how  far  the  boasts 
of  Samudra  Gupta  on  the  Allahabad  pillar  were  justified,  is  by  no 
means  clear.  If  that  inscription  is  to  be  believed,  the  whole  of  the 
southern  country  as  far  as  Ceylon,  together  with  Assam  and  Nepal, 
were  subject  to  their  sway.  However  brilliant  it  may  have  been,  their 
power  was  of  short  duration.  Gujerat  and  all  the  western  provinces 
were  wrested  from  them  by  the  Ballabhis,  about  the  year  465,  and  a 
new  kingdom  then  founded  by  a  dynasty  bearing  that  name,  which 
lasted  till  the  great  catastrophe,  which  about  two  and  a  half  centuries 
afterwards  revolutionised  India. 

IJjJAiN  Dynasty. 

Although  it  was  becoming  evident  in  the  time  of  the  Guptas  that 
a  change  was  creei^ing  over  the  religious  belief  of  India,  it  was  not; 
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that  peace  could  long  be  maintained  between  a  rising  and  ambitions 
sect,  and  one  which  was  fast  sinking  into  decay  ;  apparently  beneath 
the  load  of  an  overgrown  priesthood.  Accordingly  we  find  that  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Siladitya  troubles  supervened  as  prophesied,* 
and  the  curtain  soon  descends  on  the  great  drama  of  the  history  of 
northern  India  not  to  be  raised  again  for  nearly  three  centuries.  It 
is  true,  we  can  still  follow  the  history  of  the  Ballabhis  for  some  little 
time  longer,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  fix  the  date  of 
their  destruction  with  precision,  as  it  was  the  event  which  in  the  Hindu 
mind  is  considered  the  closing  act  of  the  drama.  If  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  foreign  enemy  it  must  have  been  by  the  Moslem,  either  before  or 
during  the  time  Mohammed  Easim,  a.h.  712,  713.  It  was  a  flourish- 
ing city  in  640,  when  visited  by  Hiouen  Thsang,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  death  of  Kasim,  the  Moslems  were  in  such  power  on  the  Indus, 
and  their  historians  tell  us  the  events  of  these  years  in  such  detail, 
that  no  other  foreigner  could  have  crossed  the  river  during  that 
period.  If  it  perished  by  some  internal  revolution  of  con>'ul8ion,  which 
is  more  probable,  it  only  shared  the  fate  that  overtook  all  northern 
India  about  this  period.  Strange  to  say,  even  the  Moslems,  then  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  power  during  the  Khalifat  of  Bagdad,  retired 
from  their  Indian  conquests,  as  if  the  seething  caldron  were  too  hot 
for  even  them  to  exist  within  its  limits. 

The  more  southern  dynasty  of  the  Chalukyas  of  Kalyan  seem  to 
have  retained  their  power  down  to  about  750,  and  may,  up  to  that 
time,  have  exercised  a  partial  sway  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  but 
after  that  we  lose  all  sight  of  them ;  while,  as  a  closing  act  in  the 
great  drama,  the  Raja  Tarangini  represent*  the  King  of  Kashmir — • 
Lalitaditya — as  conquering  India  from  north  to  south,  and  subjecting 
all  the  five  kingdoms,  into  which  it  was  nominally  divided,  to  his 
imperious  sway. 

We  need  not  stop  now  to  inquire  whether  this  was  exactly  what 
happened  or  not.  It  is  suflicient  for  present  purposes  to  know  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  a  dark  cloud  settled  over  the 
north  of  India,  and  that  during  the  next  two  centuries  she  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  internal  troubles,  which  have  left  nothing  but  negative 
evidence  of  their  existence.  During  that  period  no  event  took  place 
of  which  we  have  any  record ;  no  dynasty  rose  to  sufficient  distinction 
to  bo  quoted  even  in  the  lists  of  the  bard ;  no  illustrious  name 
appears  whose  acts  have  been  recorded  ;  no  buildings  were  erected  of 
which  we  have  a  trace  ;^  and  but  few  inscriptions  engraved.    Dark 


*  •  Vie  et  Voyages  de  Hiouen  Thsang/ 
i.  p.  215.  It  need  hardly  he  said  that  all 
these  particulars  are  taken  from  the  tlirce 
volumes  relating  his  Indian  experiences. 


translated  hy  Stanislas  Julien.  I  into  the  vortex  of  these  troubles. 


•  This  does  not  apply  to  Orissa,  which, 
from  its  remote  situation,  and  having  at 
that  time  no  resident  Buddhist  popula- 
tion, seems  to  liave  escaped  being  drawn 
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of  tribes  and  peoples  who,  in  all  ages,  so  far  as  we  know,  poured 
across  the  Indus  from  the  westward  to  occupy  her  fertile  plains. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  great  master  fact  that  explains  almost 
all  we  know  of  the  ancient  history  of  India,  is  our  knowledge  that 
two  or  three  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  a  Sanscrit- 
speaking  nation  migrated  from  the  valleys  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes. 
They  crossed  the  Indus  in  such  numbers  as  to  impress  their  civilization 
and  their  language  on  the  whole  of  the  north  of  India,  and  this  to 
such  an  extent  as  practically  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  histoiy  is  con- 
cerned, the  original  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  whoever 
they  may  have  been.  At  the  time  when  this  migration  took  place 
the  power  and  civilization  of  Central  Asia  were  concentrated  on 
the  lower  Euphrates,  and  the  Babylonian  Empire  never  seems  to 
have  extended  across  the  Carmanian  desert  to  the  eastward.  The 
road,  consequently,  between  Bactria  and  India  was  open,  and  nations 
might  pass  and  re-pass  between  the  two  countries  without  fear  of 
interruption  from  any  other  people. 

If  any  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Babylonia  extended  their  power 
towards  the  East,  it  was  along  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  and  not  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  improbable, 
as  hinted  above,  that  the  origin  of  the  Dravidians  may  be  found 
among  the  Accadian  or  in  some  of  the  Turanian  peoples  who  occupied 
southern  Babylonia  in  ancient  times,  and  who  may,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  have  passed  to  the  western  shores  of  India.  Till,  however, 
further  information  is  available,  this  is  mere  speculation,  though 
probably  in  the  direction  in  which  truth  may  hereafter  be  found. 

When  the  seat  of  power  was  moved  northward  to  Nineveh,  the 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  occupied  the  country  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
in  sufficient  force  to  prevent  any  further  migration.  At  least,  after 
that  time — say  B.C.  1000 — we  have  no  further  trace  of  any  Aryan 
tribe  crossing  the  Indus  going  eastward,  and  it  seems  mainly  to 
have  been  a  consequence  of  this  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  fresh 
blood  that  the  purity  of  their  race  in  India  was  so  far  weakened  as 
to  admit  of  the  Buddhist  reform  taking  root,  and  being  adopted  to 
the  extent  it  afterwards  attained. 

During  the  period  of  the  Achemainian  sway,  the  Persians  cer- 
tainly occupied  the  countries  about  the  Oxus  in  sufficient  strength 
to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  peoples.  So  essentially  indeed 
had  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  become  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  that 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  turn  aside  from  his  direct  route  to  conquer 
them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Darius  before  advancing 
on  India. 

Whether  it  were  founded  for  that  purpose  or  not,  the  little  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria  was  sufficiently  powerful,  while  it  lasted,  to  keep 
the   barbarians   in  check;    but  when  about   the  year  127-126  b.c. 
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Scythian  origin,  pouiing  across  the  Upper  Indus  into  India,  each  more 
Turanian  than  the  one  that  preceded  it,  till  the  whole  culminated  in 
the  Mogul  conquest  of  India,  in  the  15th  century,  by  a  people  as 
distinct  in  blood  from  the  Aryans,  as  any  that  exist. 

Of  the  older  races,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Yavanas  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Turanians.  It  will  hardly  now  be  contended 
that  they  were  pure  Greeks,  though  their  name  may  be  merely  a 
mispronunciation  of  Ionian.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  applied  by 
Indian  authors  to  any  foreign  race  coming  from  the  westward  who 
did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  acknowledged  kingdoms  known  to  them. 
As  such  it  would  apply  to  any  western  adventurers,  who  during  the 
existence  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  sought  to  establish  settlements  in 
any  part  of  India,  and  would  also  apply  to  the  expatriated  Bactrians 
themselves,  when  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Yuechi,  120  or  130 
years  b.c.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  wo  can  explain  their  presence 
in  Orissa  before  and  about  the  Christian  Era,  but  in  the  west  the  term 
may  have  been  more  loosely  applied.  The  Camlxyas  seem  to  have 
been  a  people  inhabiting  the  country  between  Candahar  and  Cabul, 
who  when  the  tide  was  setting  eastward,  joined  the  crowd,  and 
sought  settlements  in  the  more  fertile  countries  within  the  Indus. 

The  Sakas  were  well  known  to  classical  authors  as  the  Saca3,  or 
Scythians.  They  pressed  on  with  the  rest,  and  became  apparently 
most  formidable  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 
It  was  apparently  their  defeat  by  the  great  Vicramaditya  in  the 
battle  at  Koriir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  a.d.  524  or  544,  that 
raised  the  popularity  of  that  monarch  to  its  highest  pitch,  and 
induced  the  Hindus  at  a  subsequent  age  to  institute  the  era  known 
by  his  name  600  years  before  his  time,  and  another  called  by  his 
other  name,  Sri  Harsha,  1000  years  before  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Korur.^ 

Another  important  horde  were  the  Ephthalites,  or  White  Huns, 
who  came  into  India  apparently  in  the  4th  century,  and  one  of  whose 
kings,  if  we  may  trust  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  was  the  head  of  a 
powerful  state  in  northern  India,  about  the  year  535.  They,  too, 
8eem  to  have  been  conquered  about  the  same  time  by  the  Hindus,  and 
as  both  the  Sakas  and  Hunas  were  undoubtedly  Buddhists,  it  may 
have  been  their  destruction  that  first  weakened  the  cause  of  that 
religion,  and  which  led  to  its  ultimate  defeat  a  little  more  than  a 
century  afterwards. 

During  the  dark  ages,  750  to  950,  we  do  not  know  of  any  horde 
passing  the  Indus.     The  Mahomedans  were  probably  too  strong  on 


*  The  argument  on  which  these  asser- 
tions are  founded  is  stated  at  length  in  the 
privately  printed  pamphlet  alluded  to  on 
preceding  page.     It  is  too  long  to  insert 


here,  but  if  not  published  before  this  work 
is  complete,  an  abstract  will  be  inserted  in 
tlie  Appendix. 
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this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  do  know,  by  the  frequent  mention  of  this 
country  by  classical  authors,  that  it  was  at  least  sufficiently  civilized 
in  the  early  centuriss  of  our  era  to  carry  on  a  considerable  amount  of 
commerce  with  the  western  nations,  and  there  is  consequently  no 
improbability  that  at  least  one  powerful  dj^nasty  may  then  have 
been  established  in  the  south.  If  so,  that  dynasty  was  certainly  the 
Pandyan.  The  Chola  and  the  Chera  became  important  states  only  at 
a  much  later  date. 

When  we  turn  to  their  literature  we  find  nothing  to  encourage 
any  hope  that  we  may  penetrate  further  back  into  their  history  than 
we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  best  and  latest 
authority  on  the  subject,  ascribes  the  oldest  work  in  the  Tamil,  or  any 
southern  language,  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  centurj'  of  our  era,^  and 
that  even  then  can  hardly  be  called  native,  as  it  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  Jains,  who  are  as  certainly  a  northern  sect.  According  to 
the  same  authority,  it  was  superseded  by  a  Vaishnava  literature  about 
the  12th  or  13th  century,  and  that  again  made  way  for  one  of  Saiva 
tendency  about  the  latter  date.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  Buddhist 
literature  in  the  south,  and  nothing,  consequently,  that  would  enable 
us  to  connect  the  history  of  the  south  with  the  tolerably  well  ascer- 
tained chronology  of  Ceylon  or  northern  India,  nor  am  I  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  ancient  Buddhist  monuments  in  the  south  which 
would  help  us  in  this  difficulty.^ 

Not  having  passed  tlirough  Bactria,  or  having  lived  in  contact 
with  any  people  making  or  using  coins,  the  Dra vidians  have  none  of 
their  own,  and  consequently  that  source  of  information  is  not  avail- 
able. Whatever  hoards  of  ancient  coins  have  been  found  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  have  been  of  purely  Roman  origin,  brought  there  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  and  buried  to  protect  them  from  spoliation. 

The  inscriptions,  which  are  literally  innumerable  all  over  the 
Presidency,  are  the  one  source  from  which  we  can  hope  that  now  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  country,  but  none  of  those 
hitherto  brought  to  light  go  further  back  than  the  5th  or  6th  centur}-, 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  earlier  ones  may  be  found.^  It  is,  at  all  events, 
the  most  hopeful  field  that  lies  open  to  future  explorers  in  these  dark 
domains.  There  is  nothing,  however,  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  to 
find  any  Tamil  or  native  inscription  in  the  country  extending  so  far 


*  *Dravidian  Grammar,'  second  edition, 
London,  1875,  p.  129.  et  seqq, 

'  Sir  Walter  Elliot  and  others  frequently 
speak  of  Buddhist  monuments  in  the  south. 
I  have  never,  however,  been  able  to  see  a 
photograph  or  drawing  of  any  one  except 
at  Amravati  and  its  neighbourhood. 

*  In  his  *  Elements  of  South  Indian 
PalflBography,'  Mr.  Bumell,  the  last  and 


boHt  authority  on  the  subject,  divides  the 
South  Indian  alphabet  into  Chera,  Clia- 
lukya,  and  Vengi.  The  first,  he  states, 
appears  in  Mysore  in  the  second  half  of 
the  5th  century.  The  oldest  specimen 
of  the  second  he  dates  from  the  first  half 
of  that  century.  The  third  is  more 
modem. 
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When  the  hiBtory  of  the  sonth  does  acquire  something  like  con- 
sistency it  takes  the  form  of  a  triarchy  of  small  states.  The  eldest 
and  most  important,  that  of  M4dura — so  called  after  Muttra  on  the 
Jumna — was  also  the  most  civilized,  and  continued  longest  as  a 
united  and  independent  kingdom. 

The  Chola  rose  into  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery,  and  to  the 
northward  of  it,  about  the  year  1000,  though  no  doubt  they  existed 
as  a  small  state  about  Conjeveram  for  some  centuries  before  that 
time.  The  third,  the  Chera,  were  located  in  the  Southern  Mysore 
country,  and  probably  extending  to  the  coast  as  early  as  the  4th  or 
6th  century,  and  gradually  worked  their  way  northward,  and  became 
so  powerful  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  during  the  dark 
ages  of  the  north  (750  to  950)  their  power  extended  to  the  Nerbudda, 
and  it  may  be  to  them  that  we  owe  the  Kylas  and  other  excavations  at 
Ellora,  erected  in  the  southern  style  about  that  time.  They  were, 
however,  superseded,  first  by  the  Cholas,  about  a.d.  1000,  and  finally 
eclipsed  by  the  Hoisala  Bellalas,  a  century  or  so  afterwards.  These 
last  became  the  paramount  power  in  the  south,  till  their  capital — 
Hullabid — was  taken,  and  their  dynasty  destroyed  by  the  Maho- 
medan,  in  the  year  1310. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Mahomedans  on  the  scene  the  diffi- 
culties of  Indian  chronology  disappear  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in 
the  north.  From  that  time  forward  the  history  of  India  is  found  in 
such  works  as  those  written  by  Ferishta  or  Abnl  Fazl,  and  has 
been  abstracted  and  condensed  in  numerous  works  in  almost  every 
European  language.  There  are  still,  it  mast  be  confessed,  slight 
discrepancies  and  difficulties  about  the  sequence  of  some  events  in 
the  history  of  the  native  principalities.  These,  however,  are  not 
of  such  importance  as  at  all  to  affect,  much  less  to  invalidate,  any 
reasoning  that  may  be  put  forward  regarding  the  history  or  affinities 
of  any  buildings,  and  this  is  the  class  of  evidence  which  principally 
concerns  what  is  written  in  the  following  pages. 

Sculptures. 

In  order  to  render  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  following  pages 
quite  complete,  it  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  preceded  by  an  introduction 
describing  first  the  sculpture  and  then  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus 
in  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  to  us.  There  are  in  fact  few 
works  connected  with  this  subject  more  wanted  at  the  present  day 
than  a  good  treatise  on  these  subjects.  When  Major  Moor  published  the 
*  Hindu  Pantheon'  in  1810,  the  subject  was  comparatively  new,  and 
the  materials  did  not  exist  in  this  country  for  a  full  and  satisfactory 
illustration  of  it  in  all  its  branches.  When,  in  1832,  Coleman, 
published  his  *  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,'  he  was  enabled  from  th 
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feel  that  he  has  before  him  a  fairly  distinct  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  during  that  period .  Sculpture  in  India 
may  fairly  claim  to  rank,  in  power  of  expression,  with  mediaeval 
sculpture  in  Europe,  and  to  tell  its  tale  of  rise  and  decay  with  equal 
distinctness;  but  it  is  also  interesting  as  having  that  curious  Indian 
peculiarity  of  being  written  in  decay.  The  story  that  Cicognara  tells 
is  one  of  steady  forward  progress  towards  higher  aims  and  better 
execution.  The  Indian  story  is  that  of  backward  decline,  from  the 
sculptures  of  the  Bharhut  and  Amravati  topes,  to  the  illustrations  of 
Coleman's  *  Hindu  Mythology.' 

When  Hindu  sculpture  first  dawns  upon  us  in  the  rails  at  Buddh 
Oaya,  and  Bharhut,  b.c.  200  to  250,  it  is  thoroughly  original,  absolutely 
without  a  trace  of  foreign  influence,  but  quite  capable  of  expressing 
its  ideas,  and  of  telling  its  story  with  a  distinctness  that  never  was 
surpassed,  at  least  in  India.  Some  animals,  such  as  elephants,  deer, 
and  monkeys,  are  better  represented  there  than  in  any  sculptures 
known  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  so,  too,  are  some  trees,  and  the 
architectural  details  are  cut  with  an  elegance  and  precision  which 
are  very  admirable.  The  human  figures,  too,  though  very  different 
from  our  standard  of  beauty  and  grace,  are  truthful  to  nature,  and, 
where  grouped  together,  combine  to  express  the  action  intended 
with  singular  felicity.  For  an  lion  est  purpose-like  pre-Eaphaelite 
kind  of  art,  there  is  probably  nothing  much  better  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  art  certainly  had  declined  when  the  gateways  at  Sanchi  were 
executed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  They  may  then 
have  gained  a  little  in  breadth  of  treatment,  but  it  had  certainly  lost 
much  in  delicacy  and  precision.  Its  downward  progress  was  then, 
however,  arrested,  apparently  by  the  rise  in  the  extreme  north-west 
of  India  of  a  school  of  sculpture  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
traditions  of  classical  art.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  this  arose 
from  a  school  of  art  implanted  in  that  land  by  the  Bactrian  Greeks, 
or  whether  it  was  maintained  by  direct  intercourse  with  Rome 
and  Byzantium  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 
Probably  both  causes  acted  simultaneously,  and  one  day  we  may  be 
able  to  diBoriminate  what  is  due  to  each.  For  the  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  a  quasi-classical  school  of  sculpture  did  exist 
in  the  Punjab,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  during  the  first  five 
centuries  after  Christ,  and  it  can  hardly  have  flourished  there  so 
long,  without  its  presence  being  felt  in  India. 

Its  effects  were  certainly  apparent  at  Amravati  in  the  4th  and 
6th  centuries,  where  a  school  of  sculpture  was  developed,  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  those  of  Central  India  and  of  the  west. 
Though  it  may,  in  some  respects,  be  inferior  to  either  of  the  parent 
styles,  the  degree  of  perfection  reached  by  the  ait  of  sculpture  at 
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and  TinsatiBfactory.  As  will  appear  in  the  seqnel,  all  that  was  written 
in  India  that  is  worth  reading  was  written  by  the  Aryans ;  all  that 
was  built  was  built  by  the  Turanians,  who  wrote  practically  nothing. 
But  the  known  buildings  extend  back  only  to  the  3rd  century  B.C., 
while  the  books  are  ten  centuries  earlier,  or  possibly  even  more  than 
that,  while,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  only  accidentally  and  in  the 
most  contemptuous  terms  that  the  proud  Aryans  even  allude  to  the 
abject  Dasyus  or  their  religion.  What,  therefore,  we  practically 
know  of  them  is  little  more  than  inferences  drawn  from  results,  and 
from  what  we  now  see  passing  in  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  admitted  imperfection  of  materials,  it  seems 
to  be  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  evident,  that  we  have  in 
the  north  of  India  one  great  group  of  native  or  at  least  of  Turanian 
religions,  which  we  know  in  their  latest  developments  as  the  Buddhist, 
Jaina,  and  Vaishnava  religions.  The  first  named  we  only  know  as 
it  was  taught  by  Sakya  Muni  before  his  death  in  543  b.c.,  but  no  one 
I  presume  supposes  that  he  was  the  first  to  invent  that  form  of  faith, 
or  that  it  was  not  based  on  some  preceding  forms.  The  Buddhists 
themselves,  according  to  the  shortest  calculation,  admit  of  four  pre- 
ceding Buddhas — according  to  the  more  usual  accounts,  of  twenty-four. 
A  place  is  assigned  to  each  of  these,  where  he  was  born,  and  when  he 
died,  the  father  and  mother's  name  is  recorded,  and  the  name,  too,  of 
the  Bodhi-tree  under  whose  shade  he  attained  Buddhahood.  The 
dates  assigned  to  each  of  these  are  childishly  fabulous,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  they  may  have  been  real  person- 
ages, and  their  dates  extend  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.^ 

The  Jains,  in  like  manner,  claim  the  existence  of  twenty-four 
Tirthankars,  including  Mahavira  the  last.  Their  places  of  birth  and 
death  are  equally  recorded,  all  are  in  northern  India,  and  though 
little  else  is  known  of  them,  they  too  may  have  existed.  The  series 
ends  with  Mahavira,  who  was  the  contemporary— some  say  the 
preceptor — of  Sakya  Muni. 

The  Vaishnava  series  is  shorter,  consisting  of  only  nine  Avatars, 
but  it,  too,  closes  at  the  same  time,  Buddha  himself  being  the  ninth 
and  last.  Its  fifth  Avatar  takes  us  back  to  Kama,  who,  if  our  chrono- 
logy is  correct,  may  have  lived  B.C.  2000 ;  the  fourth — the  Narasinha, 
or  man  lion — points  to  the  time  the  Aryans  entered  India.  The  three 
first  deal  with  creation  and  events  anterior  to  man's  appearance  on 
earth.     In  this  respect  the  Vaishnava  list  differs  from  the  other  two. 


f 


»  A  list  of  the  twenty-four  Buddhas,  I  showing  at  least  that  more    than  four 
with  these  particulars,  is  given  in  the    were  recognised  in  the  time  of  Asoka. 


introduction  to  Tumour's  'Mahawanso,' 
p.  82.  Bepresentations  of  six  or  seven 
of  these  Bodhi-trees,  with  the  names  at- 
tached, have   been    found   at  Bharhut, 


If  the  rail  there  were  entire,  it  is  probable 
representations  of  the  whole  might  be 
found. 
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Vaishnava  or  Saiva  forms  of  faith-  It  is  possible  that  among  the 
Pandu  Kolifl,  and  other  forms  of  *  Rude  Stone  Monuments '  that  are 
found  everywhere  in  the  south,  we  may  find  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  old  Dravidian  faith  before  they  adopted  that  of  the  Hindus. 
These  monuments,  however,  have  not  been  examined  with  anything 
like  the  care  requisite  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  like  this,  and 
till  it  is  done  we  must  rest  content  with  our  ignorance.^ 

In  the  north  we  have  been  somewhat  more  fortunate,  and  enough 
is  now  known  to  make  it  clear  that,  so  soon  as  the  inquirers  can  con- 
sent to  put  aside  personal  jealousies,  and  apply  themselves  earnestly 
to  the  task,  we  may  know  enough  to  make  the  general  outline  at 
least  tolerably  clear.  When  I  first  published  my  work  on  *  Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship,'  seven  years  ago,  no  one  suspected,  at  least  no  one 
had  hinted  in  type,  that  such  a  form  of  religion  existed  in  Bengal. 
Since  that  time,  however,  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
and  proof  on  proof  has  accumulated  with  such  rapidity,  that  few  wiU 
now  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  Trees  were  worshipped  in  India  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  that  a  Naga  people  did  exist,  especially  in  the 
north-west,  who  had  a  strange  veneration  for  snakes.  It  may  be  too 
bold  a  generalisation  to  assert,  at  present,  that  no  people  became 
Buddhists  who  had  not  previously  been  serpent  worshippers,  but  it 
certainly  is  nearer  the  truth  than  at  first  sight  appears.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  quite  certain  that  underlying  Buddhism  we  everywhere  find 
evidence  of  a  stratum  of  Tree  and  Serpent  worship.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  repressed  and  obscured,  but  at  others  it  crops  up  again,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  worship  of  the  Tree  and  the  Serpent,  at  some 
times  and  in  certain  places,  almost  supersedes  that  of  the  founder  of 
the  religion  himself. 

The  five,  or  seven,  or  one  thousand- headed  Naga  is  everywhere 
present  in  the  temples  of  the  Jains,  and  pervades  the  whole  religion 
of  the  Vaishnavas.  In*  the  great  act  of  creation  the  Naga  performs 
the  principal  part  in  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and  in  almost  every 
representation  of  Vishnu  he  appears  either  as  supporting  and 
watching  over  him,  or  as  performing  some  sul)sidiary  part  in  the 
scene.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Naga  that  binds  together  and  gives  unity  to 
this  great  group  of  religions,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Tree  and 
Serpent  worship  underlying  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and  Vishnuisni  that 
seems  to  prove  almost  incontestably  that  there  existed  a  people  in  the 
north  of  India,  whether  we  call  them  Dasjnis,  Nishadhas,  or  by  any 
other  name,  who  were  Tree  and  Serpent  worshippers,  before  they 


*  A  book  has  recently  been  published  I  than  any  other  yet  given  to  the  public, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Breeks,  of  the  Madras  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  accepted  as  a 
Civil  Service,  on  the  primitive  tribes  of  solution  of  the  problem,  which"  requires 
the  Nilagiris,  which  gives  a  fuller  ac-  a  wider  survey  tlian  ho  was  able  to 
count  of  these  *  rude  stone  monimients  *    make. 
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the  country  were  occupied  by  people  essentially  different  in  blood, 
though  still  belonging  to  the  building  races  of  mankind,  we  cannot 
possibly  understand  how  they  always  practised,  and  to  the  present 
employ,  styles  so  essentially  different.  Until  these  various  ethno- 
graphical and  mythological  problems  are  understood  and  appreciated, 
the  styles  of  architecture  in  India  seem  a  chaos  without  purpose 
or  meaning.  Once,  however,  they  are  grasped  and  applied,  their 
history  assumes  a  dignity  and  importance  far  greater  than  is  due  to 
any  merely  aesthetic  merits  they  may  possess.  Even  that,  however, 
is  in  many  respects  remarkable,  and  when  combined  with  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  styles,  seem  to  render  them  as  worthy  of  study  as 
those  of  any  other  people  with  whose  arts  we  are  acquainted. 


Statistics. 

It  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  it  were 
possible  to  compile  any  statistical  tables  which  would  represent  with 
anything  like  precision  the  mode  in  which  the  people  of  India  are 
distributed,  either  as  regards  their  religious  lieliefs  or  their  ethno- 
graphical relations.  The  late  census  of  1871-72  has  afforded  a  mass 
of  new  material  for  this  purpose,  but  the  information  is  distributed 
through  five  folio  volumes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  abstract  what  is  wanted  so  as  to  render  it  in- 
telligible to  the  general  reader.  Even,  however,  if  this  were  done, 
the  result  would  hardly,  for  several  reasons,  be  satisfactory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  census  is  a  first  attempt,  and  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting and  arranging  such  a  mass  of  new  materials  was  a  task  of 
the  extremest  difficulty.  The  fault  of  any  shortcomings,  however, 
lay  more  with  the  enumerated  than  with  the  enumerators.  Few 
natives  know  anything  of  ethnography,  or  can  give  a  distinct  answer 
with  regard  to  their  race  or  descent;  and  even  with  regard  to 
religion  their  notions  are  equally  hazy.  Take  for  instance  the  table, 
page  93  of  the  Bombay  Report.  The  compilers  there  divide  the 
Hindus  of  that  Presidency  into  three  classes : — 

3,465.349  Saivas. 
1,419,233  Vaiflhnavas. 
8,029,^89  Mixed. 

12.914,571 

The  mixed  class  they  proceed  to  define  as  "  all  who  simply 
worship  some  god  or  goddess,  without  knowing  anything  of  theo- 
logy " — a  description  that  probably  applies  with  equal  truth  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  Hindu  population  of  the  other  presidencies.  The  upper 
and  educated  classes  do  know  now  what  sect  they  belong  to,  and 
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Mahomedan  invasion ;  and  that  the  remainder  are  the  Moslem  races, 
or  their  descendants,  who  have  entered  India  during  the  last  800 
years.  Such  a  scheme  may  nearly  represent  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
but  it  seems  almost  certainly  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
foreign  immigrant  element.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  last,  about 
which  we  know  most,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  since  the  time 
of  Mahmood  of  Guzni  any  such  number  of  tribes  professing  the 
Mahomedan  religion  could  have  entered  India  so  as  to  be  able  to 
procreate  a  population  of  30,000,000  of  souls,  even  supposing  they 
had  brought  their  women  with  them— which  they  certainl}'  did  not, 
except  in  the  most  exceptional  cases.  Two  or  three  millions  of 
warriors  may  have  crossed  the  Indus  in  that  time  and  settled  in 
India,  and,  marrying  the  females  of  the  coutitry,  may  have  had  a 
numerous  progeny;  but  thirty  millions  is  a  vast  population  by  direct 
descent,  especially  as  we  know  how  many  of  the  Moslems  of  India 
were  recruited  from  slaves  purchased  and  brought  up  in  the  faith 
of  their  masters.  In  Bengal  especially,  where  they  are  most  nu- 
merous, they  are  Bengalis  pure  and  simple,  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  whom  have  adopted  that  faith  quite  recently  from  motives  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  or  explain.  Though  there  may  conse- 
quently be  60,000,000  of  Mussulmans  in  India  at  the  present  day, 
we  may  feel  quite  certain  that  not  one-half  of  this  numl)er  are 
immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  emigrants  who  entered  India 
during  the  last  eight  centuries. 

The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  Turanian  races,  who  entered 
India  in  the  first  ten  centuries  after  our  era.  It  is  most  improbable 
that  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  the  progenitors  of  thirty 
millions  of  people,  and  if  they  were  so,  the  mothers,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  were  most  probably  natives  of  India. 

Of  the  Aryans  we  know  less,  but  if  so  great  a  number  as  thirty 
millions  can  trace  an}i;hing  like  a  direct  descent  from  them  at  the 
present  day,  the  amount  of  pure  Aryan  blood  in  their  veins  must 
be  infinitesimally  small.  But  though  their  blood  may  be  diluted, 
the  influence  of  their  intellect  remains  so  powerfully  impressed  on 
every  institution  of  the  country  that,  had  they  perished  altogether, 
their  previous  presence  is  still  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  land. 

Another  census  may  enable  us  to  speak  with  more  precision  witli 

regard  to  these  various  divisions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of   H^^adu- 

stan,  but  meanwhile  the  element  that  seems  to  be  most  iml>^^^^^^» 

though  the  least  investigated  hitherto,  is  the  extent  of  the  ab^^^S^^^ 

race.    It    has  hitherto  been  so  overlooked,  that  putting  it  ai>     "ninety 

ioilUon/9     may  seem  to  many  an  exaggeration.     Its  intelleo^"*^^*^  "^' 

feriority    ^as  kept  it  in  the  background,  but  its  presence  eve^^^^^  ^^ 

^ms  to     ine  the  only  means  of  explaining  most  of  the  phen^ — ^•^^'^^  ^® 


«  /■:  .V  «  A  I. . 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  become  quite  clear 
when  we  examine  the  earliest  "  rock-cut  temples  "  that,  whether  from 
ignorance  or  from  choice,  the  Indians  employed  wood,  and  that  only 
in  the  construction  of  their  ornamental  buildings,  before  Asoka*s 
time.^  From  this  the  inference  seems  inevitable  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  India  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  western  world, 
first  by  Alexander's  raid,  and  then  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Bactrian  kingdom  in  its  immediate  proximity,  that  led  to  this  change. 
We  do  not  yet  know  precisely  how  early  the  Bactrian  kingdom 
extended  to  the  Indus,  but  we  feel  its  influence  on  the  coinage,  on  the 
sculpture,  and  generally  on  the  arts  of  India,  from  a  very  early  date, 
and  it  seems  as  if  l)eforo  long  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  with  precision 
not  only  the  dates,  but  the  forms  in  which  the  arts  of  the  Western 
world  exerted  their  influence  on  those  of  the  East.  This,  however,  will 
be  made  clearer  in  the  sequel.  In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  here  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  temples  or  archi- 
tecture of  the  various  pcoj)le8  or  religions  who  occupied  India  before 
the  rise  of  Buddhism,^  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that  we  know  any- 
thing of  that  of  the  Buddhists  before  the  age  of  Asoka.  From  that 
time  forward,  however,  all  is  clear  and  intelligible ;  we  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  whose  dates  and  forms  are  known  to  enable  us 
to  write  a  perfectly  consecutive  history  of  the  Buddhist  style  during 
the  1000  years  it  was  practised  in  India,  and  thence  to  trace  its 
various  developments  in  the  extra  Indian  countries  to  which  it  was 
carried,  and  where  it  is  still  practised  at  the  present  day.^ 

If  our  ethnography  is  not  at  fault,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for 
any  earlier  architecture  of  any  importance  in  India  before  Asoka's 
time.     The  Aryans,  who  were  the  dominant  people  before  the  rise  of 


*  These  remarks  mu6t  not  be  taken  as 
applying  to  sculpture  also.  It  is  quito 
true  that  no  stone  sculptures  have  yet 
been  found  in  India  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  age  of  Asoka ;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  the  perfection  the  Indian 
artists  had  attained  in  stone  sculpture 
when  they  executed  the  bas-reliefs  at 
Bharhut  (B.C.  200),  shows  a  familiarity 
with  tlie  material  that  could  only  be  at- 
tained by  long  practice. 

*  No  mention  of  temples  or,  indeed,  of 
buildings  is,  I  believe,  found  in  the  Vedas. 
and  though  both  are  frequently  alluded 
to,  and  described  in  the  Epic  Poems  and 
the  Puranas,  this  hardly  helps  us;  first 
because,  like  all  verbal  descriptions  of 
buildings,  they  are  too  vague  to  be  in- 
telligible, and  secondly,  because  there  is 
no  proof  that   the   passages    containing 


these  descriptions  may  not  have  been 
intt'rpolated  after — probably  long  after  — 
the  Cliristian  Era. 

■  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  ascertain 
these  facts  from  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  monuments  themselves.  They  were 
communicattd  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety in  a  pnper  I  read  on  the  '  Rock-cut 
Temples  of  India,'  in  1842.  Ever}'  subse- 
quent research,  and  every  increase  of  our 
knowledge,  has  tended  to  confirm  those 
views  to  such  an  extent  that  tliey  are  not 
now  disputed  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  though  some 
writers  do  still  indulge  in  rhapsodies  about 
the  primaeval  antiquity  of  the  caves,  and 
tlieir  connexion  with  those  of  Egjpt,  &c. 
Till  all  this  is  put  on  one  side,  no  clear 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  true  position 
of  tiie  art  in  India. 
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those  who  wish  to  clear  away  a  great  deal  of  what  has  hitherto  tended 
to  render  the  subject  obscure  and  unintelligible. 


Classification. 

For  convenience  of  description  it  will  prolmbl}'  be  found  expedient 
to  classify  the  various  objects  of  Buddhist  art  under  the  five  following 
groups,  though  of  course  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  separate  them 
entirely  from  one  another,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  of  them  must 
be  taken  together  as  parts  of  one  monument. 

Ist.  Stamhhas,  or  Ldts. — These  pillars  are  common  to  all  the  styles 
of  Indian  architecture.  With  the  Buddhists  they  were  employed  to 
bear  inscriptions  on  their  shafts,  with  emblems  or  animals  on  their 
capitals.  With  the  Jains  they  vrore  generally  Deepdans,  or  lamp- 
bearing  pillars ;  wdth  the  Vaishnavas  they  as  generally  bore  statues 
of  Garuda  or  Hunaman;  with  the  ^aiva  they  were  flag-staffs;  but, 
whatever  their  destination,  they  were  always  among  the  most  original, 
and  frequently  the  most  elegant,  i)roduction8  of  Indian  art. 

2nd.  Stupas,  or  Topes. — These,  again,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  their  destination :  first,  the  true  Stupas  or 
towers  erected  to  commemorate  some  event  or  mark  some  sacred 
spot  dear  to  the  followers  of  the  religion  of  Buddha :  secondly, 
Dagobas,  or  monuments  containing  relics  of  Buddlia,  or  of  some 
Buddhist  saint.^  If  it  were  possible,  these  two  ought  always  to  be 
kept  separate,  but  no  external  signs  have  yet  been  discovered  by 
which  they  can  bo  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  till  this  is  so, 
they  must  be  considered,  architecturally  at  least,  as  one. 

3rd.  Baih. — These  have  recently  been  discovered  to  \ye  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  Buddhist  architecture.  Generally  they 
are  found  surrounding  I'opes,  but  they  are  also  represented  as 
enclosing  sacred  trees,  temples,  and  pillars,  and  other  objects.  It 
may  be  objected  that  treating  them  separately  is  like  describing  the 
peristyle  of  a  Greek  temple  apart  from  the  cella.  The  Buddhist  rail, 
however,  in  early  ages  at  least,  is  never  attached  to  the  tope,  and  is 
used  for  so  many  other,  and  such  various  purposes,  that  it  wiU 
certainly  tend  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  they  are  treated 
separately. 

4th.  Chaityas,^   or   Assembly  Halls, — These  in    Buddhist  art  cor- 


*  From  two  Sanscrit  words,  Dhatu,  a  are  called  Stupas  in  India  are  there  called 
relic,  and  Garbha  (Pali,  Gabbhan),  the  ,  Chaityaa.  Etymologically,  this  is  no 
womb,  receptacle,  shrine  of  a  relic.  (Tur-  |  douht  the  correct  designation,  as  Chaitya, 
nour,  *  Mahawanso,'  p.  5.)  The  word  Pa-  like  Stupa,  means  primarily  a  heap  or 
goda  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Dagoba.  I  timiulus,  but   it  also  means  a  place  of 

*  In  Nepal,  according  to  Hodgson,  and,  \  sacrifice  or  religious  worship — an  altar 
I  believe,  in  Thibet,  the  monuments  which    from   Chita,   a   heap,   an   assemblage,  a 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STAMBHAS  OR  LATS. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  we  ought  to  claim  a  wooden  origin  for  these, 
as  we  can  for  all  the  other  objects  of  Buddhist  architecture.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  lats  of  Asoka,  with  shafts  averaging  twelve 
diameters  in  height,  are  much  more  like  wooden  posts  than  any 
forms  derived  from  stone  architecture,  and  in  an  age  when  wooden 
pillars  were  certainly  employed  to  support  the  roofs  of  halls,  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  same  material  should  l>e  employed  for 
the  purposes  to  which  these  stambhas  were  applied,  than  the  more 
intractable  material  of  stone. 

The  oldest  authentic  examples  of  these  lats  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  are  those  which  King  Asoka  set  up  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
after  his  consecration  — the  thirty-first  of  his  reign — to  bear  in- 
scriptions conveying  to  his  subjects  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  new 
faith  he  had  adopted.  The  rock-cut  edicts  of  the  same  king  are 
dated  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  convey  in  a  less  condensed  form  the 
same  information  —  Buddhism  without  Buddha — but  inculcating 
respect  to  parents  and  priests,  kindness  and  charity  to  all  men,  and, 
above  all,  tenderness  towards  animals.^ 

The  best  known  of  these  lats  is  that  set  up  by  Feroze  Shah,  in 
his  Kotila  at  Delhi,  without,  however,  his  being  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  original  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  or  the  contents  of  the 
inscription.     A  fragment  of  a  second  was  recently  found  lying  on 


*  These  inscriptions  have  been  publibhtd  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  one  of 
in  various  forms  and  at  various  times  by  '  the  most  valuable  contributions  possible  to 
the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Lon-  |  the  religious  history  of  the  motlem  world, 
don  (*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  i  and  so  much  has  been  already  done  that 
Bengal,'  vol.  vi.  p.  566,  et  »eqq. ;  *  Joiunal  |  the  task  does  not  seem  difficult.  Among 
of  tlie  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.xii.p.  153,  i  other  things,  they  explain  to  us  negatively 
et  8eqq.)a.ndiii  various  other  publications,  why  we  have  so  little  history  in  India  in 
but  always  mixed  up  with  extraneous  these  days.  Asoka  is  only  busied  about 
matters.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  '  doctrines.  He  does  not  even  mention  his 
regretted  that  a  carefully-edited  transhition  father's  name;  and  makes  no  allusion  to 
is  not  issued  in  some  separate  form  easily  any  historical  event,  not  even  those  con- 
accessiblo  to  the  general  public.  An  abso-  nccted  with  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
lutely  authentic  and  unaltered  body  of  |  religion.  Among  a  people  so  careless  of 
Buddhist  doctrine,  as  it  stood  250  years  '  genealogy,  history  is  impossible. 
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huve  Iwin  borrowed  from  its  native  country  ABBjria,  whenoe  the 
Greeks  also  originally  obtained  it.  The  honeysuckle  ornament,  again, 
occurs  as  the  crowniog  member  of  a  jiillar  at  Sankissa,  in  the  Doab, 
lialf-way  between  Muttra  and  Canouge  (Woodcut  No.  5),  and  thia 
time  surmounting  a  capital  of  so  essentially  Fersepolitan  a  type, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  design  of  the  whole  capital 
came  from  Central  Asia.  This  pillar,  which  is  of  a  much  stouter  and 
shorter  proportion  than  the  edict  luts,  is  sunnounted  by  an  elephant. 


but  so  mutilated  that  e 


L  the  7th  century  the  Chinese  traveller 
Hiouenl'hsang  mistook  it  for  a  lion,  if 
this  is  indeed  the  effigy  ho  was  looking 
at  as  General  Cunningham  supposes,' 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  so 
dear  as  inifiht  at  first  sight  appear. 


i;  llic  lAtc  CapL  KlIlvF, 


Another  capital  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  last  described  c 
lut  at  Bettiah  in  Tirhoot— this  time  surmounted  by  a  lion  of  bold  and 
good  design  (Woodcut  No.  6).  In  this  instance,  however,  the  honey- 
suckle ornament  is  replaced  by  the  more  purely  Buddhist  ornament  of 
a  flock  of  the  sacred  hansas  or  geese.  In  l)Oth  instances  there  are  cable 
ornaments  used  as  neckings,  and  the  bead  and  reel  so  familiar  to  the 
student  of  classical  art.  The  last  named  form  is  also,  however,  found 
at  Perecpolis.  These  features  it  may  be  remarked  are  only  found  on 
the  lat«  of  Asoka,  and  are  never  seen  afterwards  in  India,  thoagh 
common  in  Gandhara  and  in  the  Indus  for  long  afterwards,  which 
seems  a  tolerably  clear  indication  that  it  was  from  Persia,  though 
probably  on  a  suggestion  from  the  Greeks,  that  he  obtained  those 


-  An;li.ci.lojriciil  KeixirlJi;  ' 


I.  ir74,  plulf  411, 
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There  is  do  instance,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  a  bnilt  monumental 
pillar  now  standing  in  India.  This  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  could  bo  thrown  down  and  their  materials 
removed,  when  they  had  lost  the  sauctity  which  alono  protected  them. 
There  are,  however,  two  such  pillars  among  the  topes  ofCabul.  and  evi- 
dently coeval  with  them,  now  called  the  Surkh  Minar  (Woodcut 
No.  7),  and  the  Minar  Chakri.  These  are  ascribed  by  the  traditions 
of  the  place  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though  they  are  evidently 
Buddhist  monuments,  meant  to  mark  some  sacr^  spot,  or  to  com- 
memorate some  event,  the  memory  of  which  has  passed  away.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  upper  members  are  meant  to  bo  copies 
of  the  tall  capitals  of  the  Perse jwli tan  pillars,  which  were  probably 
common  also  in  Assyria,  and  throughout  this  part  of  Asia,  but  their 
shape  and  outline  exhibit  great  degeneracy  from  the  purer  forms 
with  which  that  architecture  coniraencofl  in  India,  and  which  were 
there  retained  in  their  purity  to  a  much  later  period  than  in  this 
remote  province.  No  reliable  data  seem  to  exist  for  ascertaining  what 
the  ago  of  these  monuments  may  he.  It  probably  was  the  third  or 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  or  it  may  be  even  earlier. 
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popular  tradition,  is  said  to  have  erected  the  fabulous  number  of  84,000 
relic  shrines,  or  towers  to  mark  sacred  spots.*  Some  of  these  may  be 
those  we  now  see,  or  are  encased  within  their  domes ;  but  if  so,  they, 
like  everything  else  architectural  in  India,  are  the  earliest  things  we 
find  there.  It  is  true,  the  great  pagoda— the  Shewe  Dagon — at  Rangoon 
is  said  to  contain  relics  of  all  the  four  Buddhas  of  the  present  Kalpa, 
the  staff  of  Kakasanda ;  the  water-dipper  of  Konagamma ;  the  bathing 
garment  of  Kasyapa,  and  eight  hairs  from  the  head  of  Gautama 
Buddha ;  ^  but  supposing  this  to  be  true,  we  only  now  see  the  last  and 
most  modem,  which  covers  over  the  older  erections.  This  is  at  least 
the  case  with  the  great  Dagoba  at  Bintenne,  near  Kandy,  in  Ceylou, 
in  which  the  thorax-bone  of  the  great  ascetic  lies  enshrined.  The 
*  Mahawanso,'  or  great  Buddhist  historj'  of  Ceylon,  describes  the  mode 
in  which  this  last  building  was  raised,  by  successive  additions,  in  a 
manner  so  illustrative  of  the  principle  on  which  these  relic  slirines 
arrived  at  completion,  that  it  is  well  worth  quoting  : — "  The  chief  of 
the  Devos,  Sumano,  supplicated  of  the  deity  worthy  of  offerings  for 
an  offering.  The  Vanquisher,  passing  his  hand  over  his  head, 
bestowed  on  him  a  handful  of  his  pure  blue  locks  from  the  growing 
hair  of  the  head.  Receiving  and  depositing  it  in  a  suj^rb  golden 
casket,  on  the  spot  where  the  divine  teacher  had  stood,  he  enshrined 
the  lock  in  an  emerald  dagoba,  and  bowed  down  in  worship. 

"  The  thero  Sarabliu,  at  the  demise  of  the  supreme  Buddha,  re- 
ceiving at  his  funeral  pile  the  Thorax-bone,  brought  and  deposited  it 
in  that  identical  dagoba.  This  inspired  personage  caused  a  dagolia 
to  be  erected  12  cubits  high  to  enshrine  it,  and  thereon  departed. 
The  younger  brother  of  King  Devenampiatisso  (b.c.  259),  having 
discovered  this  marvellous  dagoba,  constructed  another  encasing  it, 
liO  cubits  in  height.  King  Duttagamini  (b.c.  161),  while  residing 
there,  during  his  subjugation  of  the  Malabars,  constructed  a  dagoba, 
encasing  tliat  one,  80  cubits  in  height.'*  Thus  was  the  "  Mahiyan- 
gana  dagoba  completed."^  It  is  possible  that  at  each  successive 
addition  some  new  deposit  was  made ;  at  least  most  of  the  topes 
examined  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab,  which  show  signs  of  these 
successive  increments,  seem  also  to  have  had  successive  deposits,  one 
above  the  other. 

Of  all  the  relics  of  Buddha,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  left  canine 
tooth.  At  the  original  distribution  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Orissa,  and  to  have  been  enshrined  in  a  town  called  from  that 
circumstance  "Dantapura."  This,  most  probably,  was  the  modem 
town  of  Puri,  and  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juggemath,  which  now 


*  *  Mahawanso,'  p.  26,  *Hiouen  Thsang,*  xiv.  p.  270. 

vol.  ii  p.  417.  *  Abstracted  from  'Turaour's   *Maha- 

'  Account  of  the  great  bell  at  Ran-  wanao,'  p.  4. 
goon,  Hougl),  '  Asiatic  Rcsearcliee,'  vol. 
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flourishes  there,  not  only  in  all  probability  occupies  the  same  spot, 
but  the  worship  now  celebrated  there  is  the  same,  mutato  nomine, 
as  that  which  was  once  performed  in  honour  of  this  tooth.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  seems  to  have  remained  there  in  peace  for  more  than 
eight  centuries,  when  the  king  of  the  country,  being  attracted  by 
some  miracles  performed  by  it,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  priests, 
became  converted  from  the  Brahmanical  faith,  to  which  he  had 
belonged,  to  the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  dispossessed  Brahmans 
thereon  complain  to  his  suzerain  lord,  resident  at  Palibothra,  in 
the  narrative  called  only  by  his  title  Pandu,  but  almost  certainly 
the  Gautamiputra  of  the  Andrabhitya  dynasty.  He  ordered  the  tooth 
to  be  brought  to  the  capital,  when,  from  the  wonders  it  exhibited,  he 
was  converted  also ;  but  this,  and  the  excitement  it  caused,  led  to 
its  being  ultimately  conveyed  surreptitiously  to  Ceylon,  where  it 
arrived  about  the  year  311  ;*  and  in  spite  of  vaiious  vicissitudes  still 
remains  in  British  custody,  the  Palladium  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  has 
done  during  the  last  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half.'^ 

About  the  same  time  (a.d.  324^)  another  tooth  of  Buddha  was 
enshrined  in  a  tope  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  in  Bombay  harbour, 
apparently  in  the  time  of  the  same  Gautamiputra,  but  what  its 
subsequent  fate  was  is  not  known.*  When  the  tope  was  opened  for 
Dr.  Bird,  it  was  not  there,  but  only  a  copper  plate,  which  recorded 
its  onshrinement,  by  a  noble  layman  called  Pushyavarman.** 

Almost  as  celebrated  as  these  was  the  begging-pot  of  Sakya 
Muni,  which  was  long  kept  in  a  dagoba  or  vihara  erected  by 
Kanishka  at  Peshawur,  and  worshipped  with  the  greatest  reverence.^ 
After  paying  a  visit  to  Benares/  it  was  conveyed  to  Kandahar,  and 
is  still  said  to  be  preserved  there  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  looked  upon 
even  by  them  as  a  most  precious  relic.^ 


*  There  may  be  an  error  in  this  date 
to  the  extent  of  its  being  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  too  early. 

•  The  principal  particulars  of  this  story 
are  contained  in  a  Cingalese  work  called 
the '  Daladavamsa,'  recently  translated  by 
Sir  Mutu  Gomara  Swamy.  I  have  col- 
lected the  further  evidence  on  this  subject 
in  a  paper  I  read  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 
and  published  in  their  *  Journal  *  (N.8.)t 
vol.  iii.  p.  132,  et  aeqq.j  and  again  in  *  Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship,'  p.  174,  et  »eqq. 

'  The  date  being  given  as  245,  Samvat 
has  generally  been  assumed  to  be  dated 
from  the  era  of  Yicramaditya.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  of  any  inscription  of  so 
early  an  age  being  dated  from  that  era, 
nor  of  any  Buddhist  inscription  in  wliich 
it  i.s  useil  either  then  or  thereafter. 


*  The  same  fate  had  overtaken  another 
tooth  relic  at  Nagrak  in  northern  India. 
Fa  Hian,  B.C.  400,  describes  it  as  perfect  in 
his  13th  chapter.  *  Hiouen  Thsang,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  97,  describes  the  stupa  as  ruined, 
and  the  tooth  having  disappeared. 

*  For  a  translation,  &c.,  see  'Journal 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,'  vol.  v.  p.  33.  See  also  Bird, 
*  Historical  Researches,'  Bombay,  1847. 

«  *  Fo^  Koue  Ki,'  ch.  xii.  p.  77. 
'  *  Hiouen  Thsang,*  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

*  *  Foe'  Kou^  Ki,'  p.  353.  A  detailed 
account  of  its  transference  from  the  true 
Gandhara — Peshawur — to  the  new  Gan- 
dhara  in  Kandahar  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  *  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  xi. 
p.  127. 
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All  this  will  become  plainer  as  we  proceed,  for  we  shall  find 
every  Buddhist  locality  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  relics,  and  that 
these  were  worshipped  apparently  from  the  hour  of  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion  to  the  present  day.  Were  this  the  place  to  do 
it,  it  would  be  interesting  to  try  and  trace  the  path  by  which,  and 
the  time  when,  this  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  relics  spread  towards  the 
west,  and  how  and  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  early  Christian 
Church,  and  became  with  them  as  important  an  element  of  worship 
as  with  the  Buddhists.  That  would  require  a  volume  to  itself; 
meanwhile,  what  is  more  important  for  our  present  purpose  is  the 
knowledge  that  this  relic-worship  gave  rise  to  the  building  of  these 
great  dagobas,  which  are  the  most  important  feature  of  Buddhist 
architectural  art. 

No  one  can,  I  fancy,  hesitate  in  belie^4ng  that  the  Buddhist 
dagoba  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  sepulchral  tumulus  of  the 
Turanian  races,  whether  found  in  Etruria,  Lydia,  or  among  the  Scyths 
of  the  northern  steppes.  The  Indians,  however,  never  seem  to  have 
buried,  })ut  always  to  have  burnt,  their  dead,  and  consequently 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  any  tumuli  among  them.  It  may  be 
in  consequence  of  this  that  the  dagobas,  even  in  the  earliest  times, 
took  a  rounded  or  domical  form,  while  all  the  tumuli,  from  being  of 
earth,  necessarily  assumed  the  form  of  cones.  Not  only  out  of  doors, 
but  in  the  earliest  caves,  the  forms  of  dagobas  are  always  rounded ;  and 
no  example  of  a  straight-lined  cone  covering  a  dagoba  has  yet  been 
discovered.  This  peculiarity,  being  so  universal,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  had  been  long  in  use  before  the  earliest  known  example, 
and  that  some  other  material  than  earth  had  been  employed  in 
their  construction ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no  hint  when  the  rounded 
form  was  first  employed,  nor  why  the  conical  form  of  the  tumulus 
was  abandoned  when  it  was  refined  into  a  relic  shrine.  We  know, 
indeed,  from  the  caves,  and  from  the  earliest  bas-reliefs,  that  all  the 
roofs  of  the  Indians  were  curvilinear ;  and  if  one  can  fancy  a  circular 
chamber  with  a  domical  roof — not  in  stone,  of  course — as  the  original 
receptacle  of  the  relic,  we  may  imagine  that  the  form  was  derived 
from  this.^ 

Bhilsa  Topes. 

The  most  extensive,  and  taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  group  of  topes  in  India  is  that  known  as  the  Bhilsa 


*  Among  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Bharhut 
tope  is  one  representing  just  such  a 
domical  roof  as  this  (Woodcut  No.  90). 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  easy  to  make 


out  its  plan,  nor  to  feel  sure  whether 
the  object  on  the  altar  is  a  relic,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  some  other  kind 
of  oflfering. 
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lodged  in  "a  snporb  vihara,"  which  had  been  erected  by  henelf.' 
In  all  this  there  is  no  mention  of  the  great  tope,  which  may  have 
existed  before  that  time ;  but  till  eome  building  is  found  in  India 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  before  that  age,  it  will  be  aafe 
to  agBiime  that  thie  is  one  of  the  84,000  topee  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  him.  Had  Sanclii  been  one  of  the  eight  cities  which 
obtained  relics  of  limldha  at  the  funeral  pyre,  the  case  might  hare 
been  different;  but  it  has  been  dug  into,  and  found  to  be  a  stupa, 
and  not  a  dagoba.  It  consequently  was  erected  to  mark  some  eacred 
epot  or  to  coinmoiuorato  some  event,  and  we  havo  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  done  anywhi-rc  l)efore  ABoka'a  time. 

On  the  other  hand  two  smaller  tojieB  on  the  same  platform  con- 
tained relics  of  an  undoubted  historical  character.  That  called  No.  2 
Tope  contained  those  of  ten  Buddhist  teachers  who  took  part  in  the 
third  great  convocation  held  under  Asoka,  and  some  of  whom  were  sent 
on  missionH  to  foreign  countries,  to  disscuiinatc  the  doctrines  then 
settled,  and  No.  :i  Tojk;  contained  two  relic  caskets,  represented  in 
the  aocompanyinK  woodcuts  (Noe.  8  and  &).     (hie  of  these  contained 


a.    I^licCukMuf  Mnggilini.  »       IMIc  (brtrtorSuipDIn. 

relics  of  Maha  5logga)aua,  the  other  of  Sariputra,  friends  and  com- 
paniouB  of  Buddha  himself,  and  usually  calleil  his  right  and  loft 
hiind  disciples.-'  It  does  not  of  course  follow  from  this  that  this 
dagoba  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Buddha;  on  the  contrary,  some 
centuries  must  elapse  before  a  bone  or  rag  belonging  to  any  mortal 
becomes  so  precious  that  a  dome  is  erected  to  enshrine  it.  The  great 
probability  seems  to  Iw  that  these  relics  were  dcpohitcd  there  by 
Asoka  himself,  in  close  pi'oximity  to  the  sacred  Sjwt,  which  the  great 
tope  was  erected  to  commemorate.  The  tope  containing  relics  of  his 
contemporaries  must  of  course  be  much  more  modern,  probably  con- 
temporary with  the  gateways,  which  are  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
Era.^ 

'  'MahawanKi,'p.78.  Boo  aUo 'Tree  ■  ThoChandrajjiiijlji  iciBcription  on  llic 
and  Serpent  Worship,'  p.  90,  et  »eqq.,  .  rail  near  tho  eastern  RBlcwiiy  i'  .loumal 
where  all  thU  U  more  fully  net  out  than  '  of  the  AiUtio  Society  of  Beiignl,"  *ol.  ii. 
ia  neceuary  hero.  ]  p.  451)  is  evidently  a  Bqbsequent  addition, 

'•  t^'inniiRham, 'BliilwiToppa.'p.  2!t9,  '  and  helonp"  (••  Hip  year  .i.i'.  100, 
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somewhat  less  than  a  hemisphere,  1Q6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  42  ft.  in 
height.^ 

On  the  top  of  the  to})e  in  a  flat  space  about  34  ft.  in  diameter, 
formerly  surrounde<l  by  a  stone  railing,  some  parts  of  which  are  still 
lying  there ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  once  stood  a  feature  known  to 
Indian  archaeologists  as  a  Tee.  The  woodcut  (No.  13),  from  a  rock- 
cut  example  at  Ajunta,  repre- 
sents the  usual  form  at  this 
age.  The  lower  part  is  adorned 
with  the  usual  Buddhist  rail 
(to  be  described  hereafter),  the 
upper  by  the  conventional  win- 
dow, two  features  which  are 
universal.     It  is  crowned  by  a 

13.     Tec  ctU  in  the  rock  on  a  Da^oba  at  Ajuntl  ^''^  «^  ^^^^  8^^\«'  ^"^  ^^  ^««^* 

either  was  or  simulated  a  relic 
casket.  No  toi)o,  and  no  representation  of  a  tope — and  we  have 
hundreds— are  without  this  feature,  and  generally  it  is  or  was  sur- 
mounted by  one  or  more  discs  representing  the  umbrellas  of  state; 
in  modem  times  })y  as  many  as  nine  of  these.  The  only  ancient 
wooden  one  now  known  to  exist  is  that  in  the  cave  at  Karli  (Wood- 
cut No.  5(>),  but  the  representations  of  them  in  stone  and  painting 
are  literally  thousands  in  number. 

The  dome  rests  on  a  sloping  base,  14  ft.  in  height  by  120  ft.  in 
diameter,  having  an  offset  on  its  summit  al)Out  C  ft.  wide.  This,  to 
judge  from  the  representiitions  of  topes  on  the  sculptures,  must  have 
l)een  surrounded  bv  a  balustrade,  and  was  ascended  bv  a  broad  double 
ramp  on  one  side.  It  was  probably  used  for  processions  round  the 
monument,  which  sc»em  to  have  l>een  among  the  most  common 
Buddhist  ceremonials.  The  centre  of  this  great  mound  is  quite  solid, 
Ixjing  composed  of  bricks  laid  in  mud  ;  but  the  exterior  is  faced  with 
dressed  stones.  Over  these  was  laid  a  coating  of  cement  nearly  4 
inches  in  thickness,  which  was,  no  doubt,  originally  adorned  either 
with  painting  or  ornaments  in  relief. 

Beside  the  group  at  Sanchi,  which  comprises  six  or  seven  topes, 
there  are  at  Sonari,  six  miles  distant,  another  group  of  eight  topes. 
Two  of  these  are  important  structures,  enclosed  in  square  courtyards, 
and  one  of  these  yielded  numerous  relics  to  the  explorers. 

At  Satdhara,  three  miles  further  on,  is  a  great  tope  1^1^  ^^'  ^^ 
diameter,  but  which,  like  that  at  Sanchi,  seems  to  have  been  a  stupa, 
and  yielded  no  relics.  No.  2,  however,  though  only  24  ft.  in-  diameter, 
was  found  to  contain  relics  of  Sariputra  and  Moggalana,  lil^^  ^  o.      a 


*  These   viewH,  plans,  &c.,  are  taken  1  ham,  *  Journal  of  the  Ani**-***'  ^  ^ 

from  a  Memoir  by  Capt.  J.  D.  Cunning-  I  Bengal,*  August,  1847. 
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tu'iii'ly  ;<ll  l.:ive  hr>-n  ntiiis.-.!  f..i-  l>uii.Hii^  ]iiils  iiil.I  )i<»im«  of  the 
IliiKliis.  ..r  til.'  III. u',. 1 11. 's  ..t'  till'  l.-..]...,']:,^!!,'  .Mu>miIi,iuiis.  Tli(.-ir  R>ilf<, 
being  riiiii|B,isfil  111'  larfiiT  ^liijuB  iiml  ii.-t  mi  .-ii-il_v  ri'iiK-wil,  liave  in 

S...1111.  ii.sli.ii.vs  ivniaii,..,].  i,i,il  M.1,1.-  will  l.,„l.|.'  1,,-  nf.,.VLT.'.l  whon 

|.«.k.il    fc.r;    iiii.l    as    tli.>....    in    t!;-   .■ai'li.-r    !.-,«   al    I.-a-t.    wm-    tlio 


ii'..ii.*t-iiKis  of  tlii-  hliriiir.  Ilj.-ir  iv.'.iv.rv  ivill   h.rj^i'lv  .-..iiiifuwik'  for 
tlu-  l.xw  uftlic  t<)].<-s  wlii..'li  Ili.y  MirrMiiii.K'il. 

Till!  U'st  kiKiwii.  IIS  wrll  JiH  the  lu'St  [irfs.TV.'.!  ,.r  tlic  Bengal  tiipos. 
iK  that,  lit  Siu-niith.  m-rir  IlniaivM  i  Wu.Kl.'ut  N,i.  14).  It  was  caivfully 
fxi.l..ml  l.y  CJeiuTfil    ('imiiiii^'biim  in  IS:;:.  :«;,  iiml    f.miiil   to   U;  a 

kIiiIia;    vi/.,   (■■iiifaiiiing   n.i   ivlirs,   l.iu    i-r.i-lcl    t ark    s.niit-    siHit 

SQiK-lili.-il  liy  till'   i.ivwiici'  "I'  IJiiiMlia.  ...v  l.y  smiur  lift  ...r  liis  iluriiig 
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nooK  T. 


new  croctiiiii.  I  am  conBt-quently  much  more  inclined  to  adopt  the 
trailition  iinwrved  by  Cai-tain  Wllfynl,'  to  the  effect  that  the  Saniath 
inunamout  waH  erecfttl  hy  the   tiutm  i.f  Mohi   I'ala,  and  destroyed 

(intemipteil  ?)  by  the  HahomedanH,  in  I0I7,  before  ita  completion.' 
The  form  of  the  moniimfnt,  tht  cKaraft^T  of  its  Ncnliiture<l  orna- 


mtnts  the  unfinishml  (xtnditi  n  in  whiili  it  is  left  anil  iude<!d  the 
nholo  circumHtnnccfi  of  the  iise  rLnkr  this  dato  so  much  the  moat 
prolkablc  that  I  feci  inclined  to  adoj)t  it  almont  without  hesitation 

fho  (ther  BLngftl  tojic  existing  nuirl}  (.ntirc  is  known  as  Jare 
»nllui  Ka  Itaith-tk      Gciural  (.unnin^lLain  states  iIh  dimiusions  to 


'  See  nln"  inpcr  by  Veny  Wp* 


t.  p.  203. 
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be  28  ft.  in  diameter  by  21  ft.  in  height,  resting  on  a  basement  14  ft. 
high,  so  that  its  total  height,  when  complete,  may  have  l^ecn  about 
65  ft.^  As  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian,  a.d.  400,  and  is  by 
Hiouen  Thsang,  a.d.  640,  its  age  is  probably,  as  General  Cunningham 
states,  intermediate  between  these  dates,  or  about  a.d.  500.^  It  is  a 
bold,  fine  tower,  evidently  earlier  than  that  at  Sarnath,  and  showing 
nothing  of  the  tendency  towards  Hindu  forms  there  displayed.  It 
has,  too,  the  remains  of  a  procession-path,  or  extended  basement, 
which  is  wholly  wanting  at  Samath,  but  which  is  always  found  in 
the  earlier  monuments.  It  was  erected,  as  Hiouen  Thsang  tolls  us, 
in  honour  of  a  Hansa — goose — who  devoted  itself  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  a  starving  community  of  Bhikshus.^ 

The  third  stupa,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  the  celebrated  temple 
at  Buddh  Gaya,  which  stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  celebrated 
Bodhi-tree  {Ficus  reliyiosd)^  under  whose  shade  Buddha  attained 
complete  enlightenment  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  b.o.  588. 
Its  history  is  told  in  such  detail  by  Jliouen  Thsang  ^  that  there  seems 
little  doubt  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  According  to  this 
authority,  Asoka  built  a  small  vihara  hero,  but  long  afterwards  this 
was  replaced  by  a  temple  160  ft.  high  and  60  ft.  (*20  paces)  wide, 
which  are  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  present  building,  according  to 
Cunningham,®  and  we  are  further  told  that  it  was  erected  by  a 
Brahman,  who  was  warned  by  Maheswara  (Siva),  in  a  vision,  to 
execute  this  work.  In  this  temple  there  was  a  cella  corresponding 
with  the  dimensions  of  that  found  there,  in  which  the  Brahman 
placed  a  statue  of  Buddha,  seated  cross-legged,  with  one  hand  pointing 
to  the  earth.  Who  this  Brahman  was  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  vol.  i.  of  tlie  '  Asiatic  Kescarches '  (\), 
284),  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Brahman  of  the  Chinese 
Pilgrim  is  identical  with  the  Amara  Deva  of  the  inscription,  who  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Vicramaditya  of  Malwa,  a.d. 
495-530.  From  a  Burmese  inscription  on  the  spot,  first  translated  by 
Colonel  Bumey,  we  further  learn  that  the  place,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  was  restored  by  the  Burmese  in  the  year  1306-1309.'' 

From  the  data   these  accounts  afford  us  we  gather,  with  very 
tolerable  certainty,  that  the  building  we  now  see  before  us  (Woodcut 


*  *  Archfeological  Reportj*,*  vol.  i.  p.  17.  .  has  bceu  so  long  for|i^;)ttcn.   Moutgomcry 
«  Ibid.,  p.  19.  '  Martin's  '  Eaflteru  India,*  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

»  *  Hiouen  Thsang,'  vol.  iii.  p.  60.  i      *  '  Hiouen  Thsang,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  4G4-4t>8. 

*  Buchanan  Hamilton  was  told  by  the        •  *  Archfleological  Reports,'  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
priests  on  the  spot,  in  1811,  that  it  was        '  ^Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
planted  there  2225  years  ago,  or  b.o.  414,  ,  Bengal,'  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  214.     See  also 
and  that  the  temple  was  built  126  years    Cunningham,    *  Archaeological    Ile|>ort8,' 
afterwards,  or  in  289.   Not  a  bad  giiCKS  for     vol.  i.  p.  5,  tt  tteqq. 

Asoka's  age  in  a  locality  where  i^iddliii«in 
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Ko.  10)  is  liulwtautially  tliat  ercutiid  by  Aiuuri  tbe  Brahman,  in  the 
begitiiiiug  of  tho  Gth  oeiitury.  })ut  tlio  nichett  lliuuett  Thsang  saw, 
ctititainiug  golden.  etatucD  uf  Budilhft,  cannot  be  those  now  existing, 
and  the  sculptures  ho  nieiitione  find  nu  placo  in  the  preaeut  design ; 
and  the  auialakns  ul'  gilt  copper  that  cruivtied  the  whole,  as  he  savr 
it,  have  disappeared.  The  ehaiiRes  in  detail,  as  well  aa  the  intro- 
duction of  radiating  arcliee  in  the  interior,  I  fancy  must  belong  t« 


the  Burmese  restoration  in  the  litginning  ef  the  1-lth  century. 
Though  these,  consequently,  may  have  altered  its  apjMsarance  in 
detail,  it  is  probable  that  we  still  have  Iwfore  us  a  etraight-lined 
pyramidal  nine  storeyed  temple  of  the  6th  century,  retaining  all  its 
essential  forma  —  anomalous  end  unlike  anything  else  we  find  in 
India,  either  before  or  afterwarda,  but  probably  the  parent  of  many 
nine-storeyed  towers  found  beyond  the  Himalayas,  both  in  China  and 
elsewhere. 

Eventually  we  may  diwover  other  examples  which  may  render 
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this  noble  tower  less  exceptional  than  it  now  appears  to  l>e;  but 
perhaps  its  anomalous  features  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  wan 
erected  by  Brahmaus  for  Buddliist  purposes  in  an  age  of  extremest 
toleration,^  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  balance  would  incline 
towards  Buddhist  or  Brahmanical  supremacy.  In  less  than  a  century 
and  a  half  after  its  erection  the  storm  burst  (a.d.  648)  which  eventu- 
ally sealed  the  fate  of  Buddhism  in  Central  India,  with  only  a  fitful 
flickering  of  the  lamp  afterwards  during  lulls  in  the  tempest. 

At  Keseriah,  in  Tirhoot,  about  20  miles  north  of  Bakra,  where  one 
of  the  i)illars  of  Asoka  mentioned  above  is  found,  are  the  ruins  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  tope.  It  is,  however,  entirely 
ruined  externally,  and  has  never  been  explored,  so  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  was  its  original  shape  or  purpose.^  All  along  this  line  of 
country  numerous  Buddhist  remains  are  found,  all  more  or  less  ruined, 
and  they  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  the  care  necessary  to 
ascertain  their  forms.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  this  was 
the  native  country  of  the  founder  of  the  religion,  and  the  place  where 
his  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  originally  promulgated.  If  any- 
thing older  than  the  age  of  Asoka  is  preserved  in  India,  it  is  probably 
in  this  district  that  it  must  be  looked  for. 


Amravati. 

Although  not  a  vestige  remains  in  situ  of  the  central  dagoba  at 
Amravati,  there  is  no  great  difficulty,  by  piecing  together  the  frag- 
ments of  it  in  the  India  Museum — as  is  done  in  Plate  93  of  *  Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship ' — in  ascertaining  what  its  dimensions  and  general 
appearance  were.  It  was  small,  only  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  diameter,  or 
about  100  ft.  in  circumference,  and  50  ft.  high.  The  perpendicular  part, 
34  ft.  high,  was  covered  with  sculptures  in  low  relief,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha.  The  domical  part  was  covered  with 
stucco,  and  with  wreaths  and  medallions  either  executed  in  relief 
or  painted.  No  fragment  of  them  remains  by  which  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained which  mode  of  decoration  was  the  one  adopted. 

Altogether,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  representation  of  a  tope 
on  the  following  page  (Woodcut  No.  17),  copied  from  the  inner  rail  at 
Amravati,  fairly  represents  the  central  building  there.  There  were 
probably  forty-eight  such  representations  of  dagobas  on  this  rail.  In 
each  the  subject  of  the  sculpture  is  varied,  but  the  general  design  is 
the  same  throughout ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  woodcut  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  mode  in  which  a  Buddhist  dagoba  was  ornamented  in 


*  *Hiouen  Thsang,  Festival  of  the  |  *  A  view  of  it  in  given,  *  Journal  of  the 
three  Reliji^ous  at  Alluhabud  in  04.%*  AHiatic  8<Kiety  of  Bengal,*  vol.  iv.  p.  122. 
vol.  i.  p.  254.  ' 
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the  4tli  or  5tli  century,  which  ia  the  time  at  which  the  style  aeei 
to  have  reached  its  highest  i>oiiit  of  elaboration,  in  India  at  least. 


GAMiirARA  Toi'Es. 

The  extrenie  paucity  of  cxaiuplea  retaining  thtir  architocttiral 
form,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  is,  to  some  citent,  compensated  for 
by  tlio  existence  of  a  very  extensive  range  of  examples  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  western  Punjab.  In  his  memoir  on  these  topes,  published 
by  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  '  Ariana  Antiqua.'  Mr.  Masson  enumerates 
and  describes,  in  more  or  less  detail,  some  sixty  examples,  or  almost 
exactly  the  same  imm1>er  wliieli  tJeneral  Cnnninghaiu  destribed  as 
existing  at  Dhilsa.  In  this  instance,  however,  they  extend  over  a 
lange  of  200  miles,  from  Cubul  to  the  Indus,  instead  of  only  10  or 
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17  miles  from  Sonari  to  Andher.  To  these  must  be  added  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  examples,  found  at  Manikyala  or  in  its  neighl)ourhood,  and 
it  is  probable  about  the  same  number  still  exist  undescribed,  making 
altogether  perhaps  100  stupas  in  this  province. 

Notwithstanding  this  wealth  of  examples,  we  miss  one,  which 
was  probably  the  finist  of  all.  When  Fa  Hian  passed  through  the 
province  in  a.d.  400,  he  describes  the  dagoba  which  King  Kanishka 
had  erected  at  Peshawur  as  "  more  than  470  ft.  in  height,  and  decorated 
with  every  sort  of  precious  substance,  so  that  all  who  passed  by 
and  saw  the  exquisite  beauty  and  graceful  proportions  of  the  tower 
and  the  temple  attached  to  it,  exclaimed  in  delight  that  it  was 
incomparable  for  beauty ;"  and  he  adds,  "  Tradition  says  this  was  the 
highest  tower  in  Jambudwipa."  *  When  Hiouen  Thsang  passed  that 
way  more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  he  reports  the  tower 
as  having  been  400  feet  high,  but  it  was  then  ruined — "the  part 
that  remained,  a  li  and  a  half  in  circumference  (1500  ft.)  and  150  ft. 
high ;"  and  he  adds,  in  twenty-five  stages  of  the  tower  there  were  a 
"ho  " — 10  bushels  of  relics  of  Buddha.*  No  trace  of  this  monument 
now  exists. 

These  north -western  topes  are  so  important  for  our  history,  and 
all  have  so  much  that  is  common  among  them,  and  are  distinguished 
by  so  many  characteristics  from  those  of  India  Proper,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  convenient  if  we  could  find  some  term  which  would 
describe  tbem  without  involving  either  a  theory  or  a  geographical 
error.  The  term  Afghanistan  topes,  by  which  they  are  generally 
designated,  is  too  modem,  and  has  the  defect  of  not  including 
Peshawur  and  the  western  Punjab.  "Ariana,"  as  defined  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  describes  very  nearly  the  correct  limits  of  the  province ; 
for,  though  it  includes  Bactria  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oxus, 
where  no  topes  have  yet  been  found,  we  know  from  the  Chinese 
Pilgrims  that  in  the  5th  and  7th  centuries  these  countries,  as  far 
as  Khoten,  were  intensely  Buddhist,  and  monuments  must  exist, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  when  looked  for.  The  name,  however, 
has  the  defect  that  it  seems  to  imply  the  existence  in  that  region 
of  an  Aryan  people,  and  consequently  an  Ai*yan  religion.  At  the 
time  to  which  he  was  referring,  that  was  no  doubt  the  case,  and 
therefore  from  the  Profes.sor's  point  of  view  the  name  was  correctly 
applied. 

When  the  Sanscrit-speaking  races  first  broke  up  from  their 
original  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  they  passed  through 
the  valley  of  the  Cabul  river  on  their  way  to  India,  and  lingered,  in 
all  probability,  both  there  and  in  the  Punjab  before  reaching  their 
first  permanent  position  on  the  Saraswati — the  true  "  Arya  Varta  " — 


'  BeHlV  *  Fa  Hiaii,*  p.  '6i).         *  *  Vic  et  Voyjijrun  do  llioucii  Tli«an^'/  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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betweeu  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.     It  is  also  nearly  certain  that 
they  remained  the  domin:int  caste  in  these  countriee  down  to  the 
time   of  Alexander's    invasion,   and   during   the  supremacy  of  the 
Bactrian  kingdom.     About  130  years,  however,  before  the  Christian 
Era,  if  we  may  trust  the  Chinese  accounts,*  the  Yuechi,  and  other 
tribes  of  Tartar  origin,  were  on  the  move  in  this  direction.     About 
that  time  they  struck  down  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  and  api^ear  from 
thenceforward  to  have  permanently  occupied  their  country.     It  is 
not  clear  whether  they  iinmeiliately,  or  at  what  interval  they  pene- 
trated into  the  Cabul  valley ;  but  between  that  time  and  the  Christian 
Era  successive  hordes  of  Vuechi,  Sakas,  Turuskas,  and  Hunas,  had 
poured  into  the  valley  and  the  western  Punjab  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  obliterate,  or  at  least  for  the  time  supei*sede,  the  Aryan  population, 
and  supplant  it  by  one  of  Turanian  (»rigin,  and  with  this  change 
of  race  came  the  inevitable  chiuige  of  religion.     Turania  would  there- 
fore for  our  purposes  ]>e  a  more  descriptive  name  than  Ariana:  but 
it  is  not  sufficiently  precise  or  well  defined.     No  people,  so  far  as  is 
known,  ever  adopted  an  J  adhered  to  the  Buddhist  religion  who  had 
not  a  large  proportion  of  Turanian  blood  in   their  veins,  and  the 
name  would  consequently  include  all  the  jKiople  who  adopted  this 
faith.     Gandhara  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  local  name,  which  certainly, 
in    early   times,    included   the   l>est   part   of  this   province,   and   in 
Kanishka's   time  seems  to  have  included  all  he  reigned  over,  and, 
if  so,  would  be  the  most  ai>propriate  term  we  could  find. 

It  has,  moreover,  this  advantage,  that  it  is  essentially  Buddhist. 
In  the  time  of  Asoka,  it  was  Kashmir  and  Gandhara  to  which  he  sent 
his  missionaries,  and  from  that  time  forward  Gandhara  is  the  term 
by  which,  in  all  Buddhist  books,  thit  kingdom  is  described,  of 
which  Taxila  was  the  capital,  and  which  is,  as  nearly  as  can  now 
be  ascertained,  conterminous  with  our  architectural  province. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Kanishka  was  or  was  not  the  first 
Buddhist  king  of  this  country ;  but,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
he  seems  to  have  done  for  Buddhism  in  Gandhara  exactly  what  Asoka 
did  for  that  religion  in  Central  India.  He  elevated  it  from  its  posi- 
tion as  a  struggling  sect  to  that  of  l)eing  the  religion  of  the  State.  We 
know,  however,  that  Asoka  himself  sent  missionaries  to  this  country  ;* 
and,  more  than  tliis,  that  he  engraved  a  complete  set  of  his  edicts  on  a 
rock  at  Kapurdigiri,  30  miles  north-east  from  Beshawur,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  success  they  or  he  attained.  Certain  it  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  remarks,  that  "  no  coin  of  a  Greek  prince  of  Bactria 
has  ever  been  met  with  in  any  tope."  ^  The  local  coins  that  are  found 
in  them  all  belong  to  dynasties  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 


'  Dc  (luijineV  •  Ilistoire  dvs  lluiis,'  vol.  ii.  p.  40.  '/  *^ 77. 
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Baclrian  kingdom,  and,  according  to  the  same  authority  (p.  322), 
"  were  selected  from  the  prevailing  currency,  which  was  not  of  any 
remotely  previous  issue ;"  "  while  the  Greek  Bactrian  coins  had  long 
ceased  to  be  current,  though  they  had  not,  perhaps,  become  so  scarce 
as  to  bo  enshrined  as  rarities  "  (p.  44).  Under  these  circumstances, 
Professor  Wilson  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  topes  "  are  un- 
doubtedly all  subsequent  to  the  Christian  Era "  (p.  322).  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  kings  whose  coins  are  found  in  the  topes,  such  as 
HermsBus,  Azes,  Kadphises,  and  others,  may  have  lived  prior  to  that 
epoch,  but  none  of  their  coins  show  a  trace  of  Buddhism.  On  those 
of  the  last-named  king,  it  is  also  true  that  we  find  the  trisul  emblem 
of  the  Buddhists  on  the  reverse,  but  it  is  coupled  with  the  bull  and 
trident  of  Siva  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  that  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  monarch  was  a  follower  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
though  acknowledging  the  presence  of  Buddhism  in  his  realm. ^ 
With  Kanishka,  however,  all  this  is  altered.  He  was  a  Buddhist, 
beyond  all  doubt ;  he  held  the  (jonvocation  called  the  third  by  the 
northern  Buddhists — the  fourth  according  to  the  southern— at  which 
Nagarjuua  t^  as  apparently  the  presiding  genius.  From  that  time  the 
'rhibetans,  Burmese,  and  Chinese  date  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  their  countries  :  not,  however,  the  old  simple  Buddhism,  known  as 
the  Hinayana,  which  prevailed  before,  but  the  corrupt  Mahay  an  a, 
which  was  fabled  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Nagas  from  the 
time  of  Buddha's  death,  and  from  whom  Nagdrjuna  received  it,  and 
spread  it  from  Peshawur  over  the  whole  of  northern  and  eastern 
Asia.  It  was  precisely  the  same  revolution  that  took  place  in  the 
Christian  Church,  about  the  same  time  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
Six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  Gregory  the  Great  established  the 
hierarchical  Roman  Catholic  system,  in  supersession  of  the  simpler 
primitive  forms.  Six  hundred  years  after  the  Nirvana,  Nag4rjuna 
introduced  the  complicated  and  idolatrous  Mahayana,^  though,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Chinese  Pilgrims,  a  small  minority  still  adhered  in 
after  times  to  the  lesser  vehicule,  or  Hinayana  system. 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  probably  safe  in  asserting  that  none 
of  the  Gandhara  topes  date  before  the  Christian  Era,  it  is  not  because 
there  is  any  inherent,  a  priori,  improbability  that  they  should  date 
before  Kanishka,  as  there  is  that  those  of  India  Proper  cannot 
extend  beyond  Asoka<  There  is  no  trace  of  wooden  construction  here. 
All  is  stone  and  all  complete,  and  copied  probably  from  Bactrian 
originals  that  may  have  existed  two  centuries  earlier.  Their  dates 
depend  principally  on  the  coins,  which  are  almost  invariably  found 


'  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  plate  10.  |  pattiin.    He  Bpells  the  woixU  Makluiiuiiu 
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deposited  with  the  relies,  in  these  tojXMs.  No  coins  so  far  as  I  know  have 
been  found  in  any  Indian  tope.  They  are  found  in  hundreds  in  these 
north-western  ones,  and  always  fix  a  date  beyond  which  the  tope  cannot 
be  carried  back,  and  generally  enable  us  to  approximate  very  nearly 
to  the  true  date  of  the  monument  in  question.  If  those  of  Kanishka 
are  the  earliest,  wliich  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  great  one  which  he 
commenced,  at  Mtmikyala,  is  prol)ably  also  the  last  to  be  finished  in 
its  present  form,  inasmuch  as  below  12  ft.  of  solid  masonry  a  coin  of 
Yasoverma  of  Canoiige  was  found,  and  his  date  cannot  be  carried  back 
beyond  a.d.  720.  Between  these  dates,  therefore,  must  bo  ranged  the 
whole  of  this  great  group  of  Buddhist  monuments. 

There  probably  were  no  great  Buddhist  establishments  in  Gand- 
hara  before  Kanishka,  and  as  few,  if  any,  after  Yasoverma,  yet  we  learn 
that  l)etwe(»n  these  dates  this  province  was  as  essentially  Buddhist  as 
any  part  of  India.  Fa  Ilian  tells  us,  emphatically,  that  the  law  of 
Buddha  is  universally  honoured,  and  enumerates  500  monasteries,^  and 
Iliouen  Thsang  makes  no  complaint  of  heretics,  while  l)oth  dilate  in 
extasies  on  the  wealth  of  relics  everywhere  displaj'ed.  Part  of  the 
skull,  teeth,  garments,  staffs,  j>ots  of  Buddha — impressions  of  his 
feet,  even  his  shadow — was  to  Ik)  seen  in  this  favoured  district,  which 
was  besides  sanctified  by  many  actions  which  had  been  commemorated 
by  towers  erected  on  the  six)t  where  these  meritorious  acts  were  per- 
fonned.  Many  of  these  spots  have  been  identified,  and  more  will  no 
doubt  reward  the  industry  of  future  investigators,  but  meanwhile 
enough  is  known  to  render  this  province  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  India  for  the  study  of  the  traditions  or  art  of  Mediaeval 
Buddhism. 

'J'he  antiquities  of  the  western  part  of  the  province  were  first 
investigated  by  Dr.  ITonigberger,  in  the  years  1833-34,^  and  the  result 
of  his  numismatic  discoveries  published  in  Paris  and  elsewhere ;  but 
the  only  account  we  have  of  the  buildings  themselves,  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  Masson,  who,  with  singular  |)erseverance  and  sagacity,  com- 
pleted what  Dr.  lioniglxirger  had  left  undone.^  Those  of  the  eastern 
district  and  alnnit  j^Ianikyala  were  first  investigated  by  General 
Ventura  and  M.  Court,  ofiicers  in  the  service  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and 
the  result  of  their  researches  publisheil  by  Prinsep  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  *  Journal*  in  1830;  but  considerably  further  light  has  been 
thrown  on  them  by  the  explorations  of  (leneral  Cunningham,  and 
published  in  his  *  Archaeological  Reports  *  for  1863-1864. 


*  BoarH  traimlation,  p.  26. 

*  H()nigb)erj?cr,  *  Reise/ 


*  Mr.  Ma88oii*8  accouut  wus  coniinuni- 
ruUid  to  rn>ffs8or  WiIhoii,  jiinl  l»y  him 
publitilKHl  in  IiIh  'Arianu  Aiititjuu,'  with 


lithographs  from  Mr.  Masson 'h  sketches 
which,  though  not  so  dotiuled  as  we  could 
wish,  are  still  suffioieiit  to  render  their 
form  and  apiH'arance  intelligible. 
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Jelalabad  Topes. 

'1  he  topes  examined  and  descriljed  by  Mr.  Masson  as  existing  around 
Jelalabad  are  thirty-seven  in  number,  viz.,  eighteen  distinguished  as 
the  Darunta  group,  six  at  Chahar  Bagh,  and  thirteen  at  Ilidda.  Of 
these  about  one-half  yielded  coins  and  relics  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  proved  the  dates  of  their  erection  to  extend  from  the  Christian 
Era,  or  it  may  be  a  few  years  before  it,  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  No.  10  of  Ilidda,  which 
contained,  besides  a  whole  museum  of  gems  and  rings,  five  gold  solidi 
of  the  emperors  Theodosius  (a.d.  408),  Marcian  and  Leo  (474) ;  two 
gold  Canouge  coins;  and  202  Sassanian  coins  extending  to,  if  not 
beyond  the  Hegira.^  This  tope,  therefore,  must  belong  to  the  7th 
century,  and  would  be  a  most  convenient  landmark  in  architectural 
history,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  of  its  exterior  is  completely  peeled 
off,  so  that  no  architectural  mouldings  remain,  and  apparently  from 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them,  no  dimensions  are  quoted  in  the 
text.^  About  one-half  of  the  others  contained  relics,  but  none  were 
found  to  be  so  rich  as  this. 

In  general  appearance  they  differ  considerably  from  the  great 
Indian  topes  just  described,  being  all  taller  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  and  having  a  far  more  tower-like  appearance,  than  any  found 
in  India,  except  the  Samath  example.  They  are  also  smaller,  the 
largest  at  Darunta  being  only  160  ft.  in  circumference.  This 
is  about  the  usual  size  of  the  first-class  topes  in  Afghanistan,  the 
second-class  being  a  little  more  than  100  ft.,  while  many  are  much 
smaller. 

In  almost  every  instance  they  seem  to  have  rested  on  a  square  base, 
though  in  many  this  h:is  been  removed,  and  in  others  it  is  buried  in 
rubbish.  Above  this  rises  a  circular  base  or  drum,  crowned  by  a  belt, 
sometimes  composed  merely  of  two  architectural  string-courses,  with 
different- coloured  stones  disposed  as  a  diaper  pattern  between  them. 
Sometimes  a  range  of  plain  pilasters  occupies  this  space.  More  gene- 
rally the  pilasters  are  joined  by  arches  sometimes  circular,  sometimes 
of  an  ogee  form.  In  one  iubtance — the  Red  Tope — they  are  alternately 
circular  and  three-sided  arches.  That  this  belt  represents  the  enclosing 
rail  at  Sanchi  and  the  pilastered  base  at  Manikyala  cannot  be  doubted. 


>  The  length  of  time  over  which  the&e    earlier  than  the  coins  deposited  in  it, 
coins   range — more  than  200  years — is    but,  as  in  this  case,  it  may  be  one  or  two 
sufficient  to  warn  us  what  caution  is  re-  j  hundred  years  more  modern. 
quisite  in  fixing  the  date  of  buildings  '      *  *  Ariana  Antii^ua,*  p.  109. 
ftt)m  their  deposits.    A  tope  cannot  be  > 
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Jt  shows,  however,  a  vcrj-  cotiniiWrablc  change  in  style  to  find  it 

elevak-d  so  far  iip   the  nionnmcnt  as  it  here  is,  and  so  completely 

chanped  from  its  originnl  itiirpoeo. 

Generally  npealting,  the  <lume  ot  ri>of  rises  iiumeil lately  above  this, 

I'Ut  no  esamjile  in  this  }]:Toup  n-tainK  its  termination  in  a  perfect  state. 
Some  ap]>ear  to  have 
hail  hemispherical 
roofs,  some  more 
nenrly  conical,  of 
greater  or  leas 
steepness  of  pitch ; 
Hiid  eotne  (like  that 
represented  inWood- 
etit  Xo,  18")  were 
prolwlily  flat,  or 
with  only  a  slight 
elevation  in  the 
centre.  It  seems 
proltalde  there  may 

in  Wilnuui.  ■  ArlKna  AijtU|uii.)  l,^ve  llCCII   BUmC  COn- 

ncxiun  between  the 
shape  of  the  riKif  and  the  piir)iose  for  which  the  tii\Kf  was  raised. 
Bnt  we  have  no  cvideiKH'  to  lend  na  to  any  decision  of  this  point. 

One  interefttiti};  pe<;nliarity  was  brought  tu  light  by  Mr.  Masson 
in  his  excavation  of  the  ti>i«  at  Snltaiiixire,  and  is  bIiowii  in  the 
annexed  seetioii  (Woixlciit  Xo. 
Ifi).  It  is  proved  that  the  monu- 
ment originally  consisted  of  a 
i-niall  tojie  on  a  large  wpiare 
batic,  with  the  relic  placed  on 
its  snmmit.  This  was  aftcrwardfi 
increased  in  size  by  a  second 
lojio  being  Imilt  over  it. 

Besides  those  already  men- 
tioned there   are  abont  twenty 
Mi«oii,inHiiiMi'.Aiu.iaAiiiiiiu«.)  or   thirty    t«]»e8   m    the   neigh- 

bonrhooil  of  Cabnl,  but  all  much 
ruined,  and  few  of  any  striking  apjH-nniuce.  So  at  least  wo  are  led 
to  infer  from  Mr.  Masson's  very  brief  notice  of  them.  Ko  doubt 
many  others  still  remain  in  sjwita  hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  these  topes  are  found  caves  and 
tumuli,  the  former  being  tlie  residonc-es  of  priests,  tlie  latter  for  tho 
most  part  burying-places,  perhaps  in  sonio  instances  smaller  relic- 
shrines.  Their  exact  destination  cannot  Ik;  itsccrtainud  without  a 
careful   investigation   by  ]>crsous   thonmghly   conversant   with  the 
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8ii])joct.  There  are  still,  however,  many  points  of  great  interest 
which  require  to  bo  cleared  up  by  actual  examination.  Wh.en  this 
has  been  done  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  judge  with  some  certainty 
of  their  affinity  with  the  Indian  buildings  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  Persia  on  the  other. 


Manikyala. 

The  most  important  group,  however,  of  the  Gandhara  topes  is  that 
at  Manikyala  in  the  Punjab,  situated  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Jelum  or  Hydaspes.  Fifteen  or  twenty  examples  are  found  at  this 
place,  most  of  which  were  opened  by  General  Ventura  and  M.  Court 
about  the  year  1830,  when  several  of  them  yielded  relics  of  great 
value,  though  no  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  excavations.  Jn  one  opened  by  Mr.  Court,  a  square  chamber 
was  found  at  a  height  of  10  ft.  above  the  ground-level.  In  this  was 
a  gold  cylinder  enclosed  in  one  of  silver,  and  that  again  in  one  of 
copper.  The  inner  one  contained  four  gold  coins,  ten  precious  stones 
and  four  pearls.  These  wore,  no  doubt,  the  relics  which  the  tope 
was  intended  to  preserve.  The  inscription  has  only  partially  lieen 
read,  but  certainly  contains  the  name  of  Kanishka,^  so  that  we  may 
feel  assured  it  was  erected  during  his  reign.  Some  Roman  coins  were 
found  much  worn,  as  if  by  long  use,*  before  they  reached  this  remote 
locality ;  and  sis  they  extend  down  to  a  date  33  b.c.,^  it  is  certain  the 
monument  was  erected  after  that  date.  The  gold  coins  were  all  those 
of  Kanishka.  This  tope,  therefore,  could  hardly  have  been  erected 
earlier  than  twenty  years  before  Christ ;  how  much  later,  we  will  bo 
able  to  say  only  when  we  know  more  of  the  date  and  history  of  the 
monarch  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin.  To  the  antiquary  the  inquiry 
is  of  considerable  interest,  but  loss  so  to  the  architect,  as  the  tope 
is  so  eompletel}'  ruined  that  neither  its  form  nor  its  dimensions  can 
now  be  distinguished. 

Another  was  recently  opened  by  General  Cunningham,  in  the  relic 
chamber  of  which  he  found  a  copper  coin,  belonging  to  the  Satrap 
Zeionises,  who  is  supposed  to  have  governed  this  part  of  the  country 
about  the  Christian  Era,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  the  tope 
was  erected  by  him  or  in  his  time.  This  and  other  relics  were  enclosed 
in  a  glass  stoppered  vessel,  placed  in  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  tope  itself,  4^  in.  wide  at  base,  and  8]^  in.  high  (Woodcut  No.  20), 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  representaticm  of  what  a  tope  was, 
or  was  intended  to  be,  in  that  day.     It  is,  perhaps,  taller,  however, 


*  Thomas  in  *  Priusep,'  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

*  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 


Bengal,*  vol.  iii.  p.  559. 

*  Thomas  in  *  PrinBep,'  p.  148. 
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than  a  stmctural  example  would  have  been ;  and  the  tee,  with  its 
four  umbruUas,  is,  no  doubt,  exaggerated. 

The  priiici{>al  tojio  of  the  group  i§,  perhaps,  the  meet  remark- 
able of  its  class  iti  India,  though  inferior  in.  size  to  sevt^ral  iu  Ceylon. 
It  was  fintt  noticed  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and  a  very 
correct  view  of  it  published  by  him,  with  the  narrative  of 
his  miBsion  to  Cabul  in  1815.  It  was 
afterwards  thoroughly  explored  by 
General  Venlura,  in  1830,  and  a  com- 
plete account  of  bis  investigations 
])ubliehed  by  Prinsep  in  the  third 
voluiuo  i>f  his  'Journal-'  Since  then 
its  liaaemcnt  has  been  cleared  of  the 
nibbihh  that  hid  it  to  a  depth  of 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  all  round  by  the  officers 
of  the  Public  \VorkB  Department. 
Tliey  also  made  careful  plans  and 
sections  of  the  whole,  manuscript 
eopie,*  of  which  are  now  before  me. 

thoHC  it  appears  that  the 
I  e\act  hemisphere,  127  ft. 
and  consequently,  as 
I  may  be,  400  ft.  Jn  circum- 
Tho  outer  circle  measures 
r  159  ft.  2  in.,  or  500  ft. 
and  is  ascended  by 
nightfl  of  Btc|S,  one 
in  each  face,  leading  to  a  prooessioD- 
path  16  ft,  in  width,  onianicntcd  Imtli  above  and  K'low  by  a  range 
of  dwarf  pihistors,  repix-smting  (he  detached  rail  of  the  older  Indian 
inonunieiitB.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  marked  eharacteri.iticB 
of  these  Gandhara  toi>cs,  that  none  of  them  poBsesB,  or  ever  seem 
to  liavo  jjosseBsed,  any  trace  of  an  indci«ndent  rail ;  but  all  have 
an  oi'iiamental  belt  of  pilasters,  joined  generally  by  arehes  simulating 
the  original  rail.  This  can  hardly  l>e  an  early  architectural  form,  and 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that,  in  npito  of  their  doiwsita,  their  outward 
casing  may  bo  very  much  more  modern  than  the  coins  they  contain. 

The  outward  ap|)earaneo  of  the  Manikyala  tope,  in  its  present 
half-ruined  state,  may  bo  judged  of  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  21), 
All  that  it  really  requiree  to  complete  its  outline  is  the  tee,  which 
was  an  invariable  adjunct  to  these  buildings;  no  otiier  feature 
has  wholly  disappeared.  The  reatorwl  elevation,  half-section,  half- 
elevation  (Woodcut  No.  22),  to  tlie  usual  scale,  50  ft.  to  1  in.,  will 

'  '  Arclueolo^ral  E«pfirt«,'  vol.  ii.  p.  167,  plate  M. 


MAKIKYALA. 


afford  the  meane  of  oomparisoii  with  other  munumentH ;  and  the 
section  and  elevation  of  the  base  (Woodcut  No.  23,  nest  page)  will 
explain  its  architectnial  details  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out. 


On  digging  into  this  monument,  (Jeneral  Vt-ntura  found  three 
separate  deposits  of  relics,  deposited  at  apparently  equal  distances 
of  25  ft.  from  the  surface  of  tho  finished  monument  and  from  each 
uther,  and  each  apparently  increasing  in  value  or  importance  as  it 
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descended.     The   fint  wtu<   at  tbu   biuie  uf  n  itulid  cultival  muis  of 


iM|uuro(l    iiittsijiirj' 


(111(1    coiilaiiii-d,   iHter   ali 
iiiul    oiiu  of   YttHovcrma 
Alxlulhih  bull  llimsiin, 
or  A.n.  1185.'    nio  w»x 
coiitaiiieil    no  coiuti. 
;i  dq.th  of  75  ft.,  whs 
liroct.'8Bioii-])rtth  outside, 
vossol,    in    whioh    waa 
ri.-i)n,'BC'iiti.'d    in   tbo  i»n: 


e  S»88aiiiaii  cuiiih 
a  (a.ii.  721)),  and  one  of 
stntok  ttt  Mer\-  a.h.  06, 
lud,  at  11  depth  of  50  ft., 
'llio  princijial  dcpoeit,  at 
on  the  exact  level  of  the 
It  cDiisisted  of  a  oop])or 
a  reliu  eosket  in  brass, 
L>d  woodcut  (No.    24). 


(Miitiiiiiing  ft  ttmuller  vessel  of  gold,  filled  with 
n  lirowti  liijuid.  and  with  an  inticription  on  the 
lid  which  has  not  jet  Ixson  fully  dociphorod.  but 
around  it  were  one  gold  and  six  copper  coins  of 
the  Kuiiishka  ty]ie. 

If  this  wore  all,  it  would  bo  easy  to  osttert 
that  the  original  smaller  to]!©,  ae  shown  in  tho 
Bcctiun  (Woodcut  No.  22 ),  was  erected  by  Kanishku. 
or  in  his  age,  and  tliiit  the  sqiiare  block  on  its 
euminit  was  tho  original  ti-e,  and  that  in  tho  8th 
ci'iitury  an  cnvelojie  25  fl.  in  thicknesB,  but 
-riginal  form,  was  addnl  tn  it.  and  with  the  osteudud 


•I'r 
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procossion-patli  it  assumed  its  present  form,  which  is  very  much 
lower  thau  we  would  otherwise  expect  from  its  age. 

Against  this  theory,  however,  there  is  an  ugly  little  fact.  It  is 
said  that  a  fragment  ^  or,  as  it  is  printed,  three  Sassanian  coins  were 
found  at  a  depth  of  64  ft.  (69  ft.  from  the  finished  surface) ;  and 
if  this  were  so,  as  the  whole  masonry  was  found  perfectly  solid  and 
undisturbed  from  the  surface  to  the  base,  the  whole  monument  must 
be  of  the  age  of  this  coin.  As  engraved,  however,  it  is  such  a  frag- 
ment^ that  it  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  base  much  upon  it.  Unless 
the  General  had  discovered  it  himself,  and  noted  it  at  the  time, 
it  might  so  etisily  have  been  mislabelled  or  mixed  up  with  other 
Sassanian  fragments  belonging  to  the  upper  deposits  that  its  position 
may  be  wrongly  described.  If,  however,  there  were  three,  this  ex- 
planation will  not  suffice.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  principal 
deposit  was  accessible,  as  we  know  was  sometimes  the  case  ^  in  this 
instance,  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  well-hole  or  side  gallery,  before 
the  time  of  the  rebuilding  in  the  8th  century,  and  was  then,  and  then 
only,  built  up  solid.  If,  however,  neither  of  these  explanations  suffice, 
the  Manikyala  tope  is  a  mystery  and  a  riddle  I  cannot  unravel.  If 
we  may  disregard  this  deposit,  its  story  seems  self-evident  as  above 
explained.  But  whatever  its  internal  arrangements  may  have  been, 
it  seems  perfectly  certain  that  its  present  external  appearance  is  due 
to  a  rebuilding  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century. 

General  Cunningham  identifies  M.  Court's  tope  as  the  Huta  Murta, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  topes  in  the  province,  erected  to  commemo- 
rate Buddha,  in  a  previous  stage  of  existence,  offering  his  body  to 
appease  the  hunger  of  a  tiger,  and — according  to  another  version — of 
its  seven  famishing  cubs  ;*  but,  as  before  remarked,  nothing  of  its  ex- 
terior coating  now  remains.  Unfortunately,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
other  fifteen  topes  at  this  place,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  all  the  fifty  or 
fifty-five  which  can  still  be  identified  at  Taxila.  As  General  Cunning- 
ham remarks,  of  all  these  sixty  or  seventy  stupas  there  is  not  one, 
excepting  tlie  great  Manikyala  tope,  that  retains  in  its  original  position 
a  single  wrought  stone  of  its  outer  facing  ;^  none,  consequently,  are 
entitled  to  a  longer  notice  in  a  work  wholly  devoted  to  architecture. 


*  In  tho  text  it  is  certaiuly  printed 
"three"  with  a  reference  to  19  in  the 
plate  21  of  vol.  iii.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly a  misprint,  and  I  cannot  help 
believing  the  former  is  so  also,  as  only 
one  fragment  is  figured;  and  Prinsep 
complains  more  than  once  of  tho  state 
of  the  French  MS.  from  which  he  was 


p.  78,  vol.  v.,  he  says  :  "  I  havo  a  strong 
suspicion  that  General  Ventura's  record  of 
three  Sassanian  coins  having  been  found 
below  deposit  B  may  be  erroneous." 

*  *  Journal  of  tho  Asiatic   Society  of 
Bengal,'  vol.  iii.  plate  21,  fig.  18. 

*  *  Fo6  Koue'  Ki,'  chap.  xiii. 

*  *  Fa  Hian,*  Beal'H  translation,  p.  32. 


compiling  his  account.    I  observe  that  '  '  Hiouen  Thsang,'  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

General  Cunningham,  in  his  volume  just  I      *  *Archax)logical  Reports,*  vol.   ii.   p. 

received,  adopts  the  same  views.     At  '  172. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RAILS. 

lONTKNTS. 

Bails  at  Bharhut,  Muttm,  Sanchi,  and  Aniravati. 


It  is  only  recently  that  our  rai)idly-iiicrea8iiig  knowledge  has  enablcnl 
UB  to  appreciate  the  important  part  wliich  Kails  play  in  the  history  of 
Buddhist  architecture.  The  rail  of  the  great  Toix)  at  Sauchi  has,  it 
is  true,  been  long  known  ;  hut  it  is  the  jdainest  of  those  yet  dis- 
covered, and  without  the  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  it,  and  the 
gateways  that  were  subsequently  added  to  it,  presents  few  features 
to  interest  any  one.  There  is  a  second  rail  at  Sanchi  which  is  more 
ornamented  and  more  interesting,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  features  or  its  history  intelligible. 
The  same  is  at  least  partially  true  of  the  great  rail  at  Buddh 
Gaya,  though  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  of  its  kind.  When, 
however,  the  Amravati  sculptures  were  brought  to  light  and  pieced 
together,^  it  was  perceived  that  the  rail  might,  and  in  tiiat  instance 
did,  become  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ornamental  features  of 
the  style.  Since  then  General  Cunningham  has  found  two  or  three 
buried  rails  at  Mutira,  and  his  crowning  discovery  of  the  great  rail 
at  Bharhut,  has  made  it  clear  that  this  was  the  feature  on  which  the 
early  Buddhist  architects  lavished  all  the  resources  of  their  art,  and 
from  the  study  of  which  we  may  consequently  expect  to  learn  most. 

The  two  oldest  rails  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  in  India 
are  those  at  Buddh  Gaya  and  that  recently  discovered  at  Bharhut. 
The  former,  General  Cunningham  thinks,  cannot  be  of  much  later 
date  than  Asoka.^  The  latter,  in  his '  Memorandum,'^  he  ascribes  to  the 
age  of  that  monarch.  These  determinations  he  founds  principally  on 
the  form  of  the  characters  used  in  the  inscriptions  on  them,  which 
certainly  are  nearly  identical  with  those  used  on  the  lats.  From 
them,  and  the  details  of  the  sculptures,  it  is  quite  evident  they 
cannot  be  far  removed  in  age  from  the  dates  so  assigned  to  them. 

»  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,*  Preface        »  *  Memorandum,'   dated    i:jth   April, 
to  the  First  Edition.  1874,   printed    by   the    Bengal   GoYem- 

*  *  Archreolo^cal  Uoports,'  vol.  i.  p.  10.     ment,  but  not  publinhed. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Buddh 
Gaya  rail  was  really  erected  by  Asoka,  or  during  his  reign.  At  all 
events,  wo  know  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  *  Mahawanso '  that 
even  if  he  did  not  worship  this  tree,  he  certainly  reverenced  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  he  sent  his  daughter  Sangamitta  to  aid  in 
the  conversion  of  Ceylon  to  the  true  faith,  he  cut  off  and  entrusted  her 
with  a  branch  of  this  tree  planted  in  a  golden  vessel.  That  Iree  was 
replanted  with  infinite  ceremony  at  Anuradhapura,  and  it,  or  its  lineal 
descendant,  remains  the  principal  numen  of  the  island  to  this  day. 
Hiouen  Thsang  tells  us  that  Asoka  built  a  small  vihaia  to  the  east  of 
the  tree  on  the  spot  where  the  present  temple  stands  ;^  and  nothing 
is  consequently  more  probable  than  ho  should  have  added  this  rail, 
which  is  concentric  with  his  vihara,  but  not  with  the  tree. 

There  certainly  is  no  inherent  improbability  that  he  should  have 
done  so,  for  it  seems  hardly  doubtful  that  this  was  the  tree  under 
whoso  shade  Sakya  Muni  attained  **  complete  enlightenment,"  or,  in 
other  words,  reached  Buddhahood ;  and  no  spot  consequently  could  be 
considered  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  Buddhist,  or  was  more  likely 
to  be  reverenced  from  the  time  forward. 

The  Bharhut  rail,  according  to  the  inscription  on  it,  was  erected 
by  a  Prince  Vadha  Pala,  son  of  Kaja  Dhanabhuti, — a  name  we  cannot 
recognise  in  any  list,  but  hardly  could  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  all-powerful  and  all-pervading  rule  of  Asoka,  and  must  conse- 
quently have  been  subsequent,  as  no  such  works  were,  so  far  as  we 
now  know,  erected  in  India  before  his  day.  The  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  dates  of  these  two  monuments  will  depend 
on  a  careful  comparison  of  their  sculptures,  and  for  that  the  materials 
do  not  exist  in  this  country.  1  have,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
General  Cunningham,  a  nearly  complete  set  of  photographs  of  the 
Bharhut  sculptures,  but  not  one  of  the  Buddh  Gaya  rail.  It  is  true 
the  drawings  by  Major  Kittoe,  in  the  India  House  Library,  are  very 
much  better  than  those  published  by  General  Cunningham  in  his 
report  ;^  but  they  do  not  suflice  for  this  purpose.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  evidence  at  present  available  enables  us  to  judge,  it  seems 
nearly  certain  that  the  Bharhut  sculptures  are  half  a  century  nearer 
those  of  the  gateways  at  Sanchi  than  those  at  Buddh  Gaya  are ;  and 
consequently  we  may,  for  the  present  at  least,  assume  the  Buddh 
Gaya  rail  to  be  250  b.c,  that  at  Bharhut  200  b.c,  and  the  gateways  at 
Sanchi  to  range  from  10  to  say  70  or  80  a.d.^ 

The  Buddh  Gaya  rail  is  a  rectangle,  measuring  131  ft.  by  98  ft., 
and  is  very  much  ruined.     Its  dimensions  were,  indeed,  only  obtained 


*  *  Voyages  dans  leu  Contree«  Occiden- 
tales,'  vol.  i.  p.  465. 


'  *  Archflsological  Repurts,'  vol.  i.  plateB  |  and  Serpent  Worship,*  p.  99,  et  $eqq. 


8  to  11. 


For  this  last  determination,  see  'Tree 
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liy  cJtoftVfttiiiii.  The  pilliirs  arc  apparently  only  5  ft.  1 1  in.  in  height, 
anil  arc  gcnorally  omanicnt«<l  with  a  Hcnii-vlisc  top  and  bottom, 
containing  a  Mingle  fignro,  or  a  group  of  eeycral.  They  have  also 
ft  ci-ntral  circnlar  (line,  with  cither  an  animal  or  bust  in  the  centre  of 
a  lotus.  No  part  of  the  wpper  rail  Bcems  to  have  been  recovered,  and 
mine  of  the  iiitonnediate  raib  between  the  pillars  are  eculptared. 
Ah  the  most  ancient  sculptured  monument  in  India,  it  would  be 
extremely  in tc rioting  to  have  this  rail  fully  illustrated,'  not  no  ninch 
for  its  artiittic  merit  an  becaneo  it  in  the  earliest  authentic  monu- 
ment re])n.i!entiiig  luaiincrB  and  niytholiigy  in  Iiiilia.  Its  religion,  as 
might  lie  i!X[«'eti'd,  in  prineijiiilly  Tree  un^l  Si-rpeiit  wonthip,  niingled 
with  veiiemtiiiii  fiir  dagobas,  wheels,  and  Ittiddhiat  emblems.  The 
domestic  Bcenes  repn'iwnt  love-uinking,  and  drinking, — anything,  in 
faet,  but  Huddlift  or  Huddliism,  as  wo  afterwards  come  to  understand 
the  term. 

BiiAUMUr. 


Whatever  interest  may  attach 

to  the  rail  at  Biiddh  Gaya,  it  is 

surpassed    ten    tiui.'s   mv.t   by    thu 

■  if    the   newly-disiiivered   mil    at 

'  It  18  tn   U-   iy']^-.\  t\vM    «lu..,  Gr.,. 

pr<'H('iitin?  i>  Kinii  on  bi*  knpox  Ivforo  nn 

Cmniiiehiim  |ml.li«l„.,-  I)..-  v.il.niio  l.o  i- 
pw|oriuK  1.1,  Ih.'  llti.irl.iit  Tni«-.  l.o  will 
luia   |)hi.l<.t.-rHi>li«  "f  tlio  |>i1lur«  nf   Huh 
r»U.    It  wnuU  mlrl   initiinit^'lv   to   Iho 

ftk'iirft  l.rinv-«  a  pirl.m.l  to  adom  it.  Thi- 
ol licr  rc|iriwnlM  a.  irlic  ciukpt,  over  whirh 
B  m'rcn-lii'udoil  Nnpi  Niireada  his  hood, 
aiKl  nviT  liim  At,  iiniLrelln  of  hIsIo.  There 

of  tbeecHli.tiirf  {torn  Mujur  Kilti^.V  limw- 
iniw  *ill  be  fomul  in  'Tu'c  mul  Seri>eiit 
Wonihip,'  noodoutK  7.  20,  24.     Twn  ,.f 

cWuiT.  ftii.l  anotlior  casket  with  lliree 
uml.n.ll,«  (Wno.lcu1«  Nn«,  SS,  2C).  They 
are  fri>m  ilniniii(»8  by  Major  Kiltoc. 

KrlkCaiikH:  BuirlhOi 
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Bharhut,  which,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
monument — certainly  in  a  historical  point  of  view — known  to  exist 
in  India.  The  tope  itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  68  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, has  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  utilised  by  the  natives 
to  build  their  villages;  but  about  one-half  of  the  rail,  which  was 
partly  thiowu  down  and  buried  in  the  rubbish,  still  remains. 
Originally  it  was  88  ft.  in  diameter,  and  consequently  some  275  ft. 
in  length.  It  was  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  the  four  entrances, 
each  of  which  was  guarded  by  statues  4^  ft.  high,  carved  in  relief 
in  the  corner  pillars  of  Yakshas  and  Yakshinis,  and  Naga  Rajas — 
the  representatives,  in  fact,  of  those  peoples  who  afterwards  became 
Buddhists.  The  eastern  gateway  only  seems  to  have  been  adorned 
with  a  Toran — or,  as  the  Chinese  would  call  it,  a  "Pailoo" — like 
those  at  Sanchi.  One  pillar  of  it  is  shown  in  the  following  woodcut, 
(No.  27),  and  sufficient  fragments  were  found  in  the  excavations  to 
enable  General  Cunningham  to  restore  it  with  almost  absolute  cer- 
tainty. From  his  restoration  it  appears  to  have  been  22  ft.  6  in.  in 
li eight  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  chakra,  or  wheel,  which 
was  the  central  emblem  on  the  top  of  all,  supported  by  a  honeysuckle 
ornament  of  great  beauty.  The  beams  had  no  human  figures  on 
them,  like  those  at  Sanchi.  1  he  lower  had  a  procession  of  elephants, 
bringing  offerings  to  a  tree ;  the  middle  beam,  of  lions  similarly  em- 
ployed ;  the  upper  beam  has  not  heeu  recovered,  but  the  beam-ends 
are  ornamented  with  conventional  crocodiles,  and  show  elevations  of 
buildings  so  correctly  drawn  as  to  enable  us  io  recognise  all  their 
features  in  the  rock-cut  edifices  now  existing. 

The  toran,  most  like  this  one,  is  that  which  surmounted  the 
southern  entrance  at  Sanchi,  which,  for  reasons  given  elsewhere,^  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  the  oldest  of  the  four  found  there,  but  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  (a.d.  10 
to  28).  This  one,  however,  is  so  much  more  wooden  than  even  that 
and  constructively  so  inferior,  that  1  would,  on  architectiiral  grounds 
alone,  be  inclined  to  affirm  that  it  was  at  least  a  century  older,  and 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  two  centuries  more  ancient.  The 
age  of  the  rail,  however,  does  not  depend  on  this  determination,  as 
the  toran  may  have  been  added  afterwards. 

The  rail  was  apparently  9  ft.  in  height,  including  the  coping, 
and  had  three  discs  on  intermediate  rails.  The  inner  side  of  the 
upper  rail  was  ornamented  by  a  continuous  series  of  bas-reliefs, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  beautiful  flowing  scroll.  The  inside 
also  of  the  discs  were  similarly  ornamented,  and  some  of  the  pillars 
had  bas-reliefis  in  three  storeys  on  three  of  their  sides.  Altogether, 
I  fancy  not  less  than  one  hundred   separate  bas-reliefs  have  been 

*  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship/  p.  99,  et  seqq. 
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reoovered,  all  reprcJwnting  some  bccdo  or  legend  of  the  time,  and 
nearly  all  inscribed  not  only  with  the  names  of  the  principal  persmis 
represented,  but  with  the  title  of  the  jataka  or  legend,  bo  that  they 
are  eaaily  reeognitieil  in  the  books  now  current  in  Buddhist  countries. 


It  is  the  only  moniiinent  in  India  that  is  so  inscrilKHl,  and  it  is  this 
that  consequently  gives  it  siieh  i-alue  fur  the  historj-  not  only  of  art 
but  of  Buddhist  mythology.' 

If  thb  work  professed  to  l)c  a  history  of  Indian  art.  including 
sculpture,  it  would  be   necesnary  to    illustrate  this   rail  to  a  much 


'  ■When  I  wrote  my  work  on  '  Tree  und  ■  llic  early  fiirm  in  wliich  thoy  were  ^epn^. 
-SrapentWotihip'notbiug waapmcticiklly  I  Menlud:  luuuli,  tiiiirvfore,  that  waa  theu 
-known  u  to  the  age  of  the  jatakaa,  ur  '  aJvauced  niu.  or  at   least  appeared   tu 
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greater  extent  than  is  attempted ;  but  as  architecturally  it  is  hardly 
more  important  than  others,  that  task  may  well  be  left  to  its 
discoverer.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  that  the  art  here  displayed  is  purely  indigenous.  There 
is  absolutely  no  trace  of  Egyptian  influence.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
every  detail  antagonistic  to  that  art ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
classical  art;  nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  anything  here  exhibited 
could  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  do  resemble  somewhat  those  at  Persepolis, 
and  the  honeysuckle  ornaments  point  in  the  same  direction ;  but, 
barring  that,  the  art,  especially  the  figure-sculpture  belonging  to 
the  rail,  seems  an  art  elaborated  on  the  spot  by  Indians,  and  by 
Indians  only.^ 

Assuming  these  facts  to  bo  as  stated,  they  give  rise  to  one  or  two 
inferences  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  investigations. 
First,  the  architecture  of  this  rail,  with  its  toran,  arc  more  essentially 
wooden  than  even  those  at  Sanchi,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  con- 
firm the  conclusion  that,  at  the  period  they  were  erected,  the  style 
was  passing  from  wood  to  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
sculpture  is  so  sharp  and  clean,  and  every  detail  so  well  and  so 
cleverly  expressed  in  the  hard  sandstone  in  which  it  is  cut,  that 
it  is  equally  evident  the  carvers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
material  they  were  using.  It  is  far  from  being  a  first  attempt. 
They  must  have  had  chisels  and  tools  quite  equal  to  carving  the 
hardest  stone,  and  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  their  use. 
How  long  it  may  have  taken  them  to  acquire  this  degree  of  perfection 
in  stone  carving,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  guess,  without  further 
data ;  but  it  must  have  been  centuries.  Though,  therefore,  we  may 
despair  of  finding  any  architectural  buildings  older  than  the  time  of 
Asoka,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  may  find  images  or  bas- 
reliefs,  and  inscriptions  of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  for  the  history  of 
India  and  her  arts  they  would  be  as  useful  as  the  larger  examples. 
They,  like  this  rail,  are  probably  buried  under  some  neglected  mound 
or  the  ruins  of  some  forsaken  city,  and  will  only  be  recovered  by 
excavation  or  by  accident. 


others  to  be,  mere  guess  work,  or  daring 
speculation.  It  is,  consequently,  no  small 
satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  this  sub-* 
sequent  discovery  of  a  monument  200 
years  earlier  does  not  force  me  to  unsay 
a  single  word  I  then  said.  On  the  con- 
trary, everything  I  then  advanced  is 
confirmed,  and  these  inscriptions  render 
certain  what  before  their  discovery  was 
necessarily  sometimes  deficient  in  proof. 
*  The  following  outline  (Woodcut  No. 


28,  on  the  next  page)  of  one  of  the  bait- 
reliefs  on  a  pillar  at  Bharhut  may  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art 
and  of  the  quaint  way  in  which  the 
stories  are  there  told.  On  the  left,  a 
king  with  a  five-headed  snake-hood  is 
represented,  kneeling  before  an  altar 
strewn  with  flowers,  behind  which  is  a 
tree  {SirisaAccasia  ?)  hung  with  garlands, 
behind  him  is  an  inscription  to  this 
effect,  "  Erapatra  the  Naga  Raja  worships 
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Fur  the  prcBcnt  va  luiiet  be  content  with  the  IcDowledge,  that  we 
now  know  j>urfect1y  what  the  state  of  the  arts  was  in  India  when  the 


the  Dmnilr (Bhncnint  ■"  Abnvc  him  in 
the  fn^at  flTC-hrailiil  N'h(»  liimwlf.  riiiing 
fmm  a  lake.  To  itn  rijiht  a  man  in  tho 
rrilie*  of  a  jitiejit  slnnilhiq  np  to  his 
middle  in  tlie  waltx.  niul  h)>ovc  (be  Xaga 
a  feniulo  jiLiiiuii.  ajijMin'ntty  floating;  in 
tho  air.  &'low  ix  onotliiT  Nnim  Itnja,  with 
hia  qiiintu[jlii  cnuke-hnuil,  and  licliiiid 
liim  Iwn  fcmuli'B  »ilh  n  Hinjile  snnko 
at  the  lurk  of  tlirir  lieudri— iiii  arninirc' 
nient  whii-h  in  iiiiivfrwil  in  ull  Nnca 
itrulpture.    Tliey  an-  Hlamlint;  ii|i  tn  tlicir 

tlio  i]i>H?ri]>(i[tn  Ik'Ihw  litrii.  (IiLk  in  Km- 


two  wivrfi.  I  ebonld,  however,  rather  be 
inclined  to  fanry  there  were  tiro  Nags 
Rajas  represented  with  their  two  wire*. 

This  bas-relief  is  further  intereatiD); 
ait  belDg  an  rpitnme  of  my  work  OD 
'  Tree  and  ScrjK'nt  Worship.'  Aa  ei- 
premin;;   in   the  xhortost   ponible  com- 

I  pass  nearly  all  that  is  «aid  there  at 
It'ngth,   it    will   also    serve  to   explain 

I  murh  that  is  oilTanrcd  in  the  foliowinK 
pagpH.  Ah  it  is  200  ycare  older  than 
anything  that  was  known  when  that 
Ixiok  woa  written,  it  is  a  confiimatinn 
(if  its  tht'Orics,  as  satisfactory  as  it  in 
poniiilete. 


Tm  ■nd  )l«]wnt  Wtintalp  at  BtMrbnt.    (Fmn  ■  JtHituiniiph.) 
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of  till!  Amruvati  rail,  (.-an'txl  u\»m  it.  In  tliu  a<.-taal  nil  the  piUars 
uro  jirojiortioniilly  talkr  and  tlio  njuicw)  Bomcwlwt  wider,  but  iu 
111!  iit}i(.-r  rcBjiocts  Jt  is  the  same — it  has  tho  same  Euophorus  below, 
aud  thu  Kaiiie  coiivciitiuiial  ti^rtw  hearing  a  roll  above,  both  vrhich 
fuaturus  are  met  with  almoHt  ovorywhero. 

A  fourth  stage  was  reached  in  that  shown  in  the  next  woodcut 
(No.  32),  from  a  reprcscntntiim  of  a  rail  in  the  Gantamiputia  cave 
at  Kasisick,  a.d.  312  tu  33^,  where  there  are  three  tall  discs  on  the 


s^^M^^^^MM* "'  ™i  "''iH 

Q    n    a    □ 

itHmtpiili 


pilhint.  iiH  wt'll  IIS  on  the  ruiln,  atul  no  donlit  other  variatioiia  may 
yet  Iwi  found;  hut  those  aro  sTifficient  to  Hhow  how  tho  dints  were 
muUiidied  till  tin-  pillaia  almost  hiojme  cvuncst'ont  quantities  iii 
the  couipoHitu'U. 

'i'lie  greatest  iiinoviition,  howevor,  that  took  iilnce.  was  the  substi- 
tution of  figTirt-aeulpture  for  the  lotus  or  watiT  IfnvoH  of  tlio  discs, 
if  that  can  be  culled  au  iunoviition,  which  ci'rtuinly  took  place  in  the 
wooden  age  of  architecture,  lieforc  it  was  tliought  <)f  translating  those 
things  into  stone.  The  carlioBt  rails  we  know,  tlioso  at  Buddh  Gaya 
aud  Bharhut,  show  tlieso  ehangcx  already  eoiup1ete<l  in  the  manner 
alwve  descrihed.  The  plainness  of  tho  rail,  or  the  alwenco  of  figure- 
sculpture,  is  conscipiently  no  test  of  its  greater  or  less  antiquity, 
though  tho  eitivnio  mull i plication  of  diaoi,  as  shown  in  tho  last 
example,  seems  only  to  haye  taken  place  just  before  their  dis- 
continuance. 


To  return,  however,  from  this  digression.  The  rail  that  surrounds 
the  great  tope  at  Sanchi  was  pridwhly  commenced  iiii  mediately  after 
itw  erection,  which,  as  explainiil  almvc,  was  probably  iu  Asoka's  time, 
I'.L'.  2oO  ;  lint  as  each  rail,  as  shown  by  tho  inscrijition  on  it,  was  the 
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gift  of  a  different  individual,^  it  may  have  taken  100  or  150  years  to 
erect.  The  age  of  the  torans  is  more  easily  ascertained.  There  is 
an  inscription  on  the  south  gateway,  which  is  certainly  integral, 
which  states  that  the  gateway  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  a  Sat 
Kai-ni  king,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  this  applies  to  a  king  of 
that  name  who  reigned  a.d.  10  to  28.  As  this  gateway  is  certainly 
the  oldest  of  the  four,  it  gives  us  a  starting  point  from  which  to 
determine  the  age  of  the  others.  The  next  that  was  erected  was 
the  northern.  That  was  followed  by  the  eastern — the  one  of  which 
there  is  a  cast  at  South  Kensington — and  the  last  erected  was  the 
western.  The  style  and  details  of  all  those  show  a  succession  and  a 
progress  that  could  hardly  have  taken  place  in  less  than  a  century, 
and,  with  other  reasons,  enable  us  to  assert  without  much  hesitation, 
that  the  four  gateways  were  added  to  the  rail  of  the  great  tope  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  their  execution  spread 
pretty  evenly  over  that  period.^  The  northern  gateway  is  shown  in 
the  general  view  of  the  building  (Woodcut  No.  10),  but  more  in 
detail  in  the  cut  (No.  33)  on  the  following  page. 

In  design  and  dimensions  these  four  gateways  are  all  very  similar 
to  one  another.  The  northern  is  the  finest,^  as  well  as  somewhat 
larger  than  the  others.  Its  pillars,  to  the  underside  of  the  lower 
beam,  measure  18  ft.,  including  the  elephant  capitals,  and  the  total 
height  to  the  top  of  the  emblem  is  35  ft.  The  extreme  width  across 
the  lower  beam  is  20  ft.  The  other  gateways  are  somewhat  less  in 
dimensions,  the  eastern  being  only  33  ft.  in  height.  The  other  two 
having  fallen,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  what  their  exact  dimensions 
may  have  been  while  standing. 

All  these  four  gateways,  or  torans  as  they  are  properly  called, 
were  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures  both  in  front  and 
rear — wherever,  in  fact,  their  surface  was  not  hidden  by  being 
attached  to  the  rail  behind  them.  Generally  the  sculptures  represent 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha  when  he  was  the  Prince  Siddharta, 
rarely,  if  ever,  after  ho  became  an  ascetic,  and  nowhere  is  he  repre- 
sented in  the  conventional  forms  either  standing  or  seated  cross-legged, 
which  afterwards  became  universal.  In  addition  to  these  are  scenes 
from  the  jatakas  or  legends,  narrating  events  or  actions  that  took  place 
during  the  five  hundred  births  through  which  Sakya  Muni  had  passed 
before  he  became  so  purified  as  to  reach  perfect  Buddhahood.     One  of 


*  General  Cunniugham  collected  and 
translated  19G  inscriptions  from  this  tope, 
which  wUl  be  found  in  his  work  on  the 
Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  235,  et  seqq.j  plates  16  -19. 

-  The  details  from  wliich  these  de- 
terminations are  arrived  at  will  be  found 
in  *Tree  and  Serpent  Worship/  p.  OS, 


et  seqq.     It  is  conse^juently  not  necessary 
to  repeat  them  here. 

*  It  is  very  much  to  Ih)  regretti<l  that 
when  Lieut.  Colo  had  the  opportunity  ho 
did  not  tal%e  a  cast  of  this  one  instead  of 
the  eastern.  It  is  far  more  complete,  and 
its  sculpturcH  more  interesting 
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these,  the  WeaaantarA,  or  "  alms-giTing  Jataka,"  occupicH  the  whole 
of  the  lower  beam  of  the  Dorthem  gateway,  and  reproduces  all  the 
events  of  that  wonderful  tale  exactly  as  it  ia  narrate  in  Ceylonose 

books  at  the  present  day 

Besidea    these    historical 

scenes,    the     worship     of 

trees     is     rcprcsciitcil    at 

least  ttevonty-six  times ;  of 

dagobas  or  relic  shrines, 

thirty-eight  times ;  of  the 

chakra,  or  wheel,  the  em- 
blem of  Dharma^the  law 

— ten  times;  and  of  Devi 

or  Sri,   tho  goddess,  who 

afterwards,  in  the  Hindu 

I'anthcon,  became  tho  con- 
sort of  Vishnu,  ton  times 

'I'he  trisul  or  trident  em 

blem   which    crowns    tho 

gateways   may  be,  and  I 

am     inclined     to    believe 

does,     represent     lluddha 

himself.    On  tho  left-hand 

pillar  of  tho  north  gate- 
way  it   crowns    a    pillai'. 

hung   with    wreaths    ami 

emblems,  at  the  bottom  of 

which  are  tho  sacred  feet 

(Woodcut  No.  34).      The 

whole      looking     like     a 

mystic  emblem  of  a  divi- 
nity, it  was  forbidden  to 

represent  it  under  a  human 

form.    The  corresponding 

face  of  the  opposite  pillar 

is  adorned  with  architec- 
tural scrolls,  wliolly  witli- 

out  any  esoteric  meaning 

BO  far  as  can  be  detected. 
-  but    of    great    beauty   of  — '-'" 

lh»Tf»rf  m  Icfl-hud  FlUiir,  design  (Woodcut  No.  35).    Omurml  on  rliihl-huHt  rillar, 

»«tt«o-™v.  otjj^r    Hculptures     ro-  N..r.i,.r„  .i.w-.j. 

present  sieges  and  fighting,  and  consequent  triumphs,  but,  so  far 
aa  can  be  seen,  for  the  acquisition  of  relics  or  sulyects  connected 
with  the  faith.    Others  ijortray  men  and  women  eating  and  drinking, 


;ii*; 
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and  making  love,  and  othei^'ise  occupied,  in  a  manner  as  unHke  any- 
thing we  have  hitherto  l)een  accustomed  to  connect  with  Buddhism 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  sculptures  of  these 
gateways  fonn  a  perfect  picture  Bible  of  Buddhism  as  it  existed  in 
India  in  the  first  century'  of  the  rhristian  Era,  and  as  such  are  as 
imi)ortant  hist^>rically  as  they  are  interesting  artistically,^ 

The  small  tope  (No.  3),  on  the  same  platform  as  the  great  tope 
at  Sanchi,  was  surrounded  by  a  rail,  which  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  It  had,  however,  one  toran,  the  pillars  and  one  beam 
of  which  are  still  standing.  It  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  those 
of  the  great  tope,  measuring  about  17  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  upper 
beam,  and  13  ft.  across  its  lower  beam.  It  is  apparently  somewhat 
more  mo<lem  than  the  great  gateways,  and  its  sculptures  seem  to 
have  reference  to  the  acts  of  Sariputra  and  Moggalana,  whose  relics, 
as  above  mentioned,  were  deposited  in  its  womb. 

This  to|K)  was  only  40  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  about  the  same 
dimension  as  No.  2  Tojxi,  containing  the  relics  of  the  ten  apostles 
who  took  part  in  the  third  convocation  under  Asoka,  and  afterwards 
in  the  diflPusion  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
India. 

As  a]x)ve  pointed  out,  the  rails  at  Buddh  Gaya  and  Bharhut  afford 
a  similar  picture  of  Buddliism  at  a  time  from  two  to  three  centuries 
earlier.  At  first  sight  the  difference  is  not  so  striking  as  might  be 
expected,  but  on  a  closer  examination  it  is  only  too  evident  that  both 
the  art  and  the  morals  had  degenerated  during  the  interval.  There  is 
a  precision  and  a  sharpness  al)out  the  Bharhut  sculptures  which  is 
not  found  here,  and  drinking  and  love-making  do  not  occur  in  the 
earlier  sculptures — they  do,  however,  occur  at  Buddh  Gaya — to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  they  do  at  Sanchi.  There  is  no  instance  at 
Bharhut  of  any  figure  entirely  nude ;  at  Sanchi  nudity  among  the 
females  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  The  objects  of  worship 
are  nearly  the  same  in  both  instances,  but  are  better  expressed  in  the 
earlier  than  in  the  later  examples.  Till,  however,  the  Bharhut 
sculptures  are  published  in  the  same  detail  as  those  of  Sanchi,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  insist  too  strongly  on  any  comparison  that  may  be 
instituted  between  them.  I  believe  I  know  nearly  all,  but  till  the 
publication  of  General  Cunningham's  work  the  public  will  not  have 
the  same  advantage. 

Before  leaving  those  torans,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention 
again  to  the  fact  of  their  Ixjing,  even  more  evidently  than  the  rails, 
so  little  removed  from  the  wooden  originals  out  of  which  they  were 


>  For  details  of  these  sculptures  and  described   in   great    detail.      Sculpturea 

references,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  this 

work  on   *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,*  work,  and,  except  for  liistorical  purpoacs, 

whero    they    are    all    repre8ente<l    and  are  not  generally  alluded  to. 
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earlier  cxaiiirlos  was  on  the  tope  itself.  Externally,  the  total  height 
of  the  j-rent  rail  was  alxjut  14  ft. ;  internally,  it  wan  2  ft,  leas,  while 
tho  inner  rail  was  wjlid,  and  only  6  ft.  in  height. 

Thp  external  api>enranco  of  tho  great  rail  may  l>o  judged  of  from 
tho  annesetl  wooilunt  (No.  30),  representing  a  Bmall  section  of  it.  The 
lower  part,  or  plinth,  was  ornainenteil  l>y  a  frieze  of  animale  atkd 
boys,  generally  in  hidicrone  and  comic  attitudea.  The  pillarB,  as  nsnftl. 


were  octaguniil,  ornamoiited  with  fwll  diitcH  in  tho  centre,  and  half 
discs  top  and  Ijottom,  between  which  were  Ji(;cnro  Bciilptnrcs  of  more  or 
loBB  importance.  On  the  three  rails  were  full  ilisai,  all  most  elalio- 
rately  carved,  and  all  different.  Above  runs  the  usual  undulating  roll 
mouldinf;,  which  was  universal  in  all  ages,'  hut  is  here  richly  inter- 
RjMTsed  with  figures  and  emblcins.     The  inside  of  the  rail  was  very 

'  In  Burnmh  iit  the  pn«ent  'lay  n  roll  i  manmr  an  shown  lierc,  on  each  nulo  of 
)ir(^iiiel]^Bimilartn(bi»,rnrnirdnfr<)lf>tirnl  llii?  pmx-Kiiinn  tliiil  arrom panics  a  hi{rh 
)iiiiHlin,didtt'ailLi]1iyli|;ht  ImmlirKi  lioopf.  priest  ur  <i11i>'r  ci^rli'siiii'lirnl  digaitnry  to 
id  bomo  on  nwu'H  ■houlilors  iu  ILp  hiiiik.'  I  tlitr  cravf. 
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much  more  richly  ornamented  than  the  outside  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut ;  all  the  central  range  of  discs,  both  on  the  pillars  and  on  the 
rails,  being  carved  with  figured 
Bubjocta,  generally  of  very  great 
elaboration  and  beauty  of  detail, 
and  tho  upper  rail  was  one  con- 
tinuous bas-rclicf,  upwards  of  600 
ft.  in  length.  At  tho  returns  of 
the  gateways  another  gyetcm  was 


adopted,  as  shown  in  the  above  woodcut  (No.  37).  Tho  pillars  being 
narrower,  and  the  discs  Buialler,  the  principal  sculpture  was  on  tho 
intermediate  space :  in  this  instance  a  king  on  his  throne  reccivoa 
a  messenger,  while  his  army  in  fix>nt  defends  the  walls ;  lower  down 
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the  iufantrj-,  cavalry,  and  elopbants  sally  forth  in  battle  array, 
while  one  of  tho  enemy  bqcb  for  peace,  which  is  probably  the 
information  being  communicated  to  the  king. 

The  inner  rail,  thiiiigh  lower,  waa  even  more  richly  ornamented 
than  tlic  great  rail,  generally  with  figures  of  d^obas — apparently 
twelve  in  each  qundraiit— most  elaborately  carved  with  scones  from 
the  life  of  Buddha  or  from  legendu.       One   of  these  dagobas  has 
already  liccn  given  (\V(nxlcut  No.  17).     Between  these  were  pillan 
and  hUIwi  ornamented,  either  as  shown  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  38  and  39,  (a 
with  cither  Buddhicit  designs  or  emblems,  hut  all  as  rich,  at  least,  as 
these ;    the  whole    making  up    a 
scries   of    pictures    of  Buddhism, 
as  it  was  understood  in  the  4th 
and  5t\\  centuries,  unsurfiassed  by 
anything  now  known  to  exist  in 
India.     The  slab    represented    tn 
Woodcut  Ko.  38  (p.  101).  though 
much   ruined,  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  three  groat  objects 
of  Buddhist  worship  at  once.    At 
the  top  is  the  dngoba  with  its  rail, 
but  with    tho    five-headed  Naga 
ill  the  place  uanally  occupied  by 
Buddha.     In  the  central  oompart- 
incnt  is  the  chukra  or  wheel,  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
emblem   of   Uharma,    the    second 
member  of  the  Buddhist  Trinity; 
Ik'Iow  that  tho  tree,   possibly  re- 
presenting Sanga  or  tho  congrega~ 
tiun  ;  and  in  front  of  all  a  throne, 
on  which  is  placed  what  I  believe 
to  lie  a  relic,  wrapt  up  in  a  silken 
cloth. 
This  combination  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  these  sculptures, 
and  may  be  almost  designated  as  the  shorter  Buddhist  catechism,  or 
rather   the  oonfession   of  faith,  Biiddhii,  Dhamia,  Sanga.     Tho  last 
woodcut  (No.  39)  is  also  interesting,  ae  showing,  besides  the  three 
emblems,    tho   form   of  pillars  with   ita  double  animal  capitals  bo 
common  in  etructuree  of  this  and  an  earlier  age. 

Tho  ago  of  those  rails  Adcb  not  seem  doubtful.'      The  outer  or 

'  For  the  roBeons  of  the  followinf-  de-  ^  nre  aet  out  at  length.  A  short  aocoant 
teiTOiaation  and  other  porticuliirs,  the  j  of  tho  to|>e  will  altw  bo  foTmd  iu  the 
"■mler  in  referred  to  my  work  cm  'Tree  •  Journal  of  [he  Royal  Aaiatio  Society," 
and  Bcrpont  Worehi|>,'  where  Ihc  wliole  !  vol.  iii.  (N.  S.)  p.  132,  et  itqq. 


IltEobi  (from  A 
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I  I. 


mode  of  ornamentation  introducod,   uhich    bore  i 
anything  found  on  the  earlier  topes. 

Although,  tlierefore,  onr  hiatorj'  of  tho  rails  may  finish  abont 
A.D.  f'OO,  it  by  no  meaUH  follows  that  many  examples  may  not  yet  be 
brought  to  light  l>clougiiig  to  tlic  eeveu  and  a  half  centuries  that 
elapsed  between  thiit  date  and  the  ago  of  Asoka.  As  they  all 
oeitninly  were  sculptured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  when  they  are 
examined  and  piilJiMhed  we  may  hope  to  have  an  ancient  pictorial 
biHtury  of  India  for  thosu  ages  nearly  as  complete  as  that  possessed 
by  any  other  eoimtrv  in  the  world.  At  present,  however,  wo  only 
know  of  ten  or  twelvi,'  exuini>le8,  but  they  are  so  easily  thrown  down 
and  burieil  ihiit  we  may  Imjie  to  find  many  more  whenever  they  are 
looked  ivr,  und  from  thi'Ui  to  learn  tlie  whole  Htory  of  Buddhiut  art. 


-Tbr    . 


Ill  ml    ■ 


Kimig    1 


inent  in  W«Hlciit  Ni..  38,  \mgi-  UC.  U  a 
chnkru  nr  wheel  ill  llii'  r>'ii(ri'.  Willi  Irimil 
eniblrmB  rjjjht  biiiI  Icrt.  Oil  tin-  ti]ipi'T 
Ihuiu,  Hvo  ilngiibiiit  mill  tu'o  tn-L'i'  are 
worsliippeil ;  nil  tile  inti-niii.il in li'  lil<icks, 
Bri  nnil  n  duikru  ;  mi  tliv  luiilJIc  liiiitn 


rliiikni  iigiiin,  Thr  lowor  bc«in  in  wholly 
[■c<'iipii.il  by  llii>  eurly  BC^nes  in  Ihe 
Wi'HHuntiirH  jiilaka.  which  ig  continued 
in  tho  rtur.  Tho  subj.-olg  on  Ihc  pilUra 
havu  nil  lit-i-n  ilmcriln-d  iti  '  Tree  uid 
Si-r|H-nt  Wonliip,"  but  are  on  too  bhuII 
a  M'lilu  to  Iw  diHlniguighabtc  in  the 
Koudcut. 


Iho 


.   Sri   ,1 
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CX)NTENTS. 

Bebar  Caves  —  Western  Cbaitya  Halls,  &c. 


Althou<jh,  if  l(X)kcd  at  from  a  merely  artistic  point  of  view,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  rails  are  the  most  interesting  Buddhist  remains 
that  have  come  down  to  our  time,  still,  in  an  historical  or  architectural 
sense,  they  are  certainly  surpassed  by  the  chaitya  halls.  These  are 
the  temples  of  the  religion,  properly  so  called,  and  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  churches  of  the  Christians,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  use. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  are  known  still  to  exist  in  a  state 
of  greater  or  less  preservation,  but,  with  one  exception,  all  cut  in  the 
rock.  In  so  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned  this  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence,  but  it  prevents  our  being  able  to  judge  of  their  external 
form  or  effect,^  and  what  is  perhaps  worse,  it  hides  from  us  entirely 
the  mode  in  which  their  roofs  were  constructed.  We  know  that  they 
were  formed  with  semicircular  ribs  of  timber,  and  it 
is  also  nearly  certain  that  on  these  ribs  planks  in  two 
or  three  thicknesses  were  laid,  but  we  cannot  even  guess 
what  covered  the  planks  externally.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  metal,  or  any  kind  of  felt,  and  one  is  unwill- 
ing to  believe  that  they  were  thatched  with  grass, 
though  I  confess,  as  the  evidence  at  present  stands,  this 
seems  to  me  the  most  probable  suggestion.^ 

The  only  structural  one  is  at  Sanchi,  and  is  shown 
in  plan  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (No.  41).  It  does 
not,  however,  suffice  to  show  us  how  the  roofs  of  the 
aisles  were  supported  externally.  What  it  does  show, 
which  the  caves   do  not,  is  that  when  the  aisle  which  surrounded 


KTjrxi    a 


41.  Planuf  Chaiiya 

Hall,  Sanchi. 
Scale  30  ft.  to  1  in. 


*  It  is  probable  that  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  general  exterior  appearance  of 
the  buildings  from  which  these  caves  were 
copied  may  be  obtained  from  the  Riiths 
(as  they  are  called)  of  Mahavellipore 
(described  further  on,  p.  328).  These 
are  monuments  of  a  later  date,  and 
belonging  to  a  different  religion,  but 
they  correspond  so  nearly  in  all  their 
parts  with  the  temples  and  monasteries 


now  under  consideration,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  their  being,  in  most  respects,  close 
copies  of  them.  Cariously  enough,  the 
best  illustrations  of  some  of  them  are  to 
be  found  among  the  unpublished  sculp- 
tures of  the  Bharhut  Tope. 

'  The  only  buildings  in  India  I  know 
of  that  gave  the  letwt  hint  of  the  ex- 
ternal forms  or  construction  of  these 
halls  are  the  huts  of  the  Todas  on  the 
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the  apse  could  be  lighted  froni  the  exterior,  the  apse  was  carried 
up  solid.  In  all  the  caves  the  pillars  surrounding  the  dagoba  are 
different  from  and  plainer  than  those  of  the  nave.  They  are,  in  fact, 
kept  as  subdued  as  ])ossible,  as  if  it  was  thought  they  had  no  business 
there,  but  were  necessary  to  admit  light  into  the  circumambient  aisle 
of  the  apse. 

As  almost  all  our  information  regarding  these  chaityas,  as  well  as 
the  viharas,  which  form  the  next  group  to  be  described,  is  derived 
from  the  rock-cut  examples  in  western  India,  it  would  be  convenient, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  present  something  like  a  statistical  account  of 
the  number  and  distril)ution  of  the  groups  of  caves  found  there.  The 
descriptions  hitherto  published,  do  not,  however,  as  yet  admit  of  this. 

I  have  myself  visited  and  described  all  the  most  important  of 
them  ;  ^  and  in  an  interesting  pajR'r,  communicate<l  to  the  Bombay 
branch  of  the  Asiatic  Societv  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  he  enumerated 
thirty-seven  different  groups  of  caves,  more  or  less  known  to 
Europeans.^  This  number  is  exclusive  of  those  in  Bengal  and  Madras, 
and  new  ones  are  daily  being  discovered ;  we  may  therefore  fairly 
assume  that  certainly  more  than  forty,  and  probably  nearly  fifty, 
groups  of  caves  exist  in  India  Proper. 

Some  of  these  groups  contain  as  many  as  100  different  and  distinct 
excavations,  many  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  ;  but  altogether  I  feel 
convinced  that  not  loss  than  1000  distinct  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
Of  these  probably  100  may  l)e  of  Brahmanical  or  Jaina  origin;  the 
remaining  000  are  Buddhist,  either  monasteries  or  temples,  the  former 
being  incomparably  the  more  numerous  class;  for  of  the  latter  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  are  known  to  exist.  This  difference  arose, 
no  doubt,  from  the  greater  number  of  the  viharas  Injing  grouped 
around  structural  topes,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Afghanistan  and 
Ceylon :  and,  consequently,  they  did  not  require  any  rock-cut  jdace 
of  worship  while  possessed  of  the  more  usual  and  appropriate  edifice. 

The  fa9adus  of  the  caves  are  generally  perfect,  and  form  an  excep- 
tion to  what  has  been  said  of  our  ignorance  of  the  external  appearance 
of  Indian  temples  and  monasteries,  since  they  are  executed  in  the  rock 


Nilgiri  Hills.  In  a  work  recently  piil)- 
lished  by  the  late  Mr.  Breeks,  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service,  be  gives  two  photo- 
grapbs  of  tbese  dwellings,  plates  8  and 
9.     Tbeir  roofs  have  precisely  the  same 


have  existed  in  India  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  may   have  given  rise  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  chaitya  halls,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove  it 
*  *  Illustrations  of  the  Kock-CQLTempioH 


elliptical  forms  as  the  chaitya  with   the    of  India,'  1  vol.,  text  8vo.,  with  folio  plates. 


ridge,  giving  the  ogee  form  externally, 
and  altogether,  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  they  are  miniature  chaitya  halls. 
Externally  they  are  covered  with  short 
thatch,  neatly  laid  on.    Such  forms  may 


Weale,  London,  1845. 

'  *  Journal  B<jmbay  Branch  of  tho 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  36,  et  seqq.f  and  vol.  iv.  p.  340,  et  seqq. 
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with  all  the  detail  that  could  have  graced  the  buildings  of  which 
they  are  copies.  In  the  investigation  of  these  objects,  the  perfect  im- 
mutability of  a  temple  once  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  is  a  very 
important  advantage.  No  repair  can  add  to,  or  indeed  scarcely  alter, 
the  general  features  of  what  is  once  so  executed ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  see  them  now,  in  all  essentials,  exactly  as  originally 
designed.  This  advantage  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  any  one  who 
has  tried  to  grope  for  the  evidence  of  a  date  in  the  design,  afforded 
by  our  much-altered  and  often  reconstructed  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  caves  is  somewhat  singular, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  now  known  being  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  remainder  consist  of  two  groups 
in  Bengal ;  those  of  Behar  and  Cuttack,  neither  of  which  is  important 
in  extent ;  one  only  is  known  to  exist  in  Madras,  that  of  Mahavel- 
lipore ;  and  two  or  three  insignificant  groups,  which  have  been  traced 
in  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab. 

At  one  time  some  were  inclined  to  connect  this  remarkable  local 
distribution  with  the  comparative  proximity  of  the  west  side  of  India  to 
the  rock-cutting  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  But  the  coincidence  can 
be  more  simply  accounted  for  by  the  existence  in  both  countries  of 
rocks  perfectly  adapted  to  such  works.  The  great  cave  district  of 
western  India  is  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  amygdaloid  and 
other  cognate  trap  formations,  generally  speaking  of  very  considerable 
thickness  and  great  uniformity  of  texture,  and  possessing  besides  the 
advantage  that  their  edges  are  generally  exposed  in  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular clifis.  No  rock  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  either  be  more 
suited  for  the  purpose  or  more  favourably  situated  than  these  forma- 
tions. They  were  easily  accessible  and  easily  worked.  In  the  rarest 
possible  instances  are  there  any  flaws  or  faults  to  disturb  the  uni- 
formity of  the  design ;  and,  when  complete,  tliey  afford  a  perfectly 
dry  temple  or  abode,  singularly  uniform  in  temperature,  and  more 
durable  than  any  class  of  temple  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

From  the  time  of  Asoka,  who,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  excavated  the  first  cave  at  Rajagriha,  till  the  great  cataclysm 
in  the  8th  century,  the  series  is  uninterrupted;  and,  if  properly 
examined  and  drawn,  the  caves  woidd  furnish  us  with  a  complete 
religious  and  artistic  history  of  the  greater  part  of  India  during  ten 
or  eleven  centuries,  the  darkest  and  most  perplexing  of  her  existence. 
But,  although  during  this  long  period  the  practice  was  common  to 
Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Jains,  it  ceased  before  the  Mahomedan  conquest. 
Hardly  any  excavations  have  been  made  or  attempted  since  that 
period,  except,  perhaps,  some  rude  Jaina  monoliths  in  the  rock  at 
Gualior,  and  it  may  be  one  or  two  in  southern  India. 
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Behar  Caves. 

As  might  1)0  expected  from  what  wo  know  of  the  history  of  the 
localities,  the  oldent  caves  in  India  are  situated  in  Bchar,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rajagriha,  which  was  the  capital  of  Bengal  at  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Buddha.  There  is,  indeed,  one  cave  there  which  claims 
to  ho  the  Satapanni  cave,  in  front  of  which  the  first  convocation  was 
held  B.C.  543.  It  is,  however,  only  a  natunil  cave  very  slightly  im- 
proved by  art,  and  of  no  architectural  imjx)rtance. 

The  most  intercKting  group  is  situateil  at  a  place  called 
Barabar,  Kixt<H}n  miles  north  of  Gaya.  One  there,  called  the 
Kama  C^hopar,  1kmii*h  an  inscription  which  records  the  excavation 
of  the  cave  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Asoka  (b.c.  245).*  It 
is  very  simple,  and,  except  in  a  doorway  with  slo]»ing  jambs, 
has  no  architectural  ft'ature  of  importance.  A  secM.md,  called  the 
Sudama    or   Nigui>e   c^ive  (Woodcut   Xo.    42),  l>ears   an   inscription 

by  Asoka  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 

H^B^^HBHRMPI     the  same  vear  in  which  most  of  his  edicts 

^ ^ r— --  -- H     are  dated,  200  or  264  H.c,  and,  cimsequently, 

■■■■■BiJigHjjggiJ^  is  the  oldest  architectural  exam])le  in  India. 
^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^  It  consists  of  two  apartments  :  an  outer,  32  ft. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  9  in.  in  length,  and  19  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth, 
m  I9.U,  •«..  «  9"  ^«  j^ii,|  l)ey<md  this  a  circular  a])artment,  10  ft. 
^^^^^^^^^^^.  ^^  in  diameter,  in  the  ])lace  usually  occupied  by 
^H^H^^^^^W.^^™  the  solid  dagoba  ;  '^  in  front  of  which  the  roof 
NigupoCavo,  sat<;iiurba(rrr.ui).      liaugs  dowii  and  projccts  iu  a  manner  very 

much  as  if  it  were  intended  to  represent 
thatch.  The  most  interesting  of  the  group  is  that  called  Lomas 
Rishi,  which,  though  l>earing  no  cotemporary  inscripti(m,  certainly 
belongs  to  the  same  age.  The  frontispiece  is  singularly  interesting, 
as  representing  in  the  rock  the  fonu  of  the  structural  chaityas  of  the 
age.  These,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  woinlcut  (No.  43),  were  apparently 
constructed  with  strong  wcxnlen  posts,  sloping  slightly  inwards, 
supporting  a  longitudinal  rafter  morticed  into  their  heads,  while 
thr(»e  small  blocks  on  each  side  are  employed  to  keep  the  roof  in  form. 
Between  the  lullars  was  a  framework  of  woo<i,  which  served  to 
support  five  smaller  rafters.      Over  these  lies  the  roof,  apparently 


*  Cunningham,     *  ArchaH)Io«j:ioal    Re-  (x»ciipied   the  cell ;  in  the  later  it  may 
I)ort»,'  vol.  i.  p  45.                                         i  have   l>eeu  an   imaji^o  of    Bnddha.    No 

'  At  Kond(x>ty,  nt*ar  Bomlmy,  there  is  plans  or  details  of  the  Kondooty  temple 

a  chaitya  cave  of  much  more   mo<leni  have,  so  fur  as  I  know,  l)een  published, 

date,  which  iKWPesseH  a  cin'ular  cham])er  I  speak  from  information  derive<l  from 

like  this.     In  tht*  ohhr  examples  it  is  MS.  drawings, 
probable  a  ixlic  or  w»me  sacred  symbol 
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the  Lomas  Eishi  is  i>robably  tho  most  modem  * — it  certainly  is  the 
most  richly  ornamented.  No  great  amount  of  elaboration,  however, 
is  found  in  these  examples,  inasmuch  as  the  material  in  which  they 
are  excavjitod  is  the  hardest  and  most  close-grained  granite ;  and  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expectecl  that  a  ixK)ple  who  so  recently  had  been 
using  nothing  but  wo(k1  as  a  building  material  would  have  patience 
sufficient  for  lalxmrs  like  these.  They  have  polished  them  like  glass 
in  the  interior,  and  with  that  they  have  been  content. 


Western  Chaitya  Halls. 

There  are  in  the  Western  Ghats  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  five 
or  six  important  Chaitya  caves  whose  dates  can  be  made  out,  either 
from  inscriptions,  or  from  internal  evidence,  with  very  fair  ap- 
proximate certainty,  and  all  of  which  were  excavated,  if  I  am 
not  verj'^  much  mistaken,  before  the  Christian  Era.  The  oldest 
of  these  is  situated  at  a  place  called  Bhaja,  four  miles  south  of 
the  great  Karli  cave  in  tho  Bhore  Ghat.  There  is  no  in- 
scription ujwn  it,  but  I  have  a  plan  and  several  photographs. 
From  tho  w(X)dcut  (No.  45),  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  a  chaitya 

hall  of  the  usual  plan,  but  of  no  great 
dimensions,  being  only  60  ft.  from  the 
Ijiick  of  the  apse  to  the  mortices  (a  a),  in 
which  tho  supports  of  the  wooden  screen 
once  stooil.  From  the  woodcut  (No.  46), 
taken  from  one  of  these  photographs,  it 
will  1k3  perceived  that  the  pillars  of  the 
interior  slope  inwards  at  a  considerable 
and  most  unpleasing  angle.  The  rood- 
screen  which  closes  the  front  of  all  other 
caves  of  this  class  is  gone.  In  all  other 
examples  it  is  in  stone,  and  consequentlv 
byM;"'irr^r;'SJ;5i^r.rnn""  remains;  but  in  this  instanc-e,  being  in 

wcmkI,  it  has  disappeared,  though  the 
holes  to  receive  its  posts  and  the  mortices  by  which  it  was  attached  to 
the  walls  are  still  there.  The  ogee  fronton  was  covered  with  wooden 
ornaments,  which  have  disappeared  ;  though  the  pin-holes  remain  by 
which  they  were  fastened  to  the  stone.  The  framework,  or  truss 
that  filled  the  upper  part  of  the  great  front  opening,  no  longer 
exists,  but  what  its  api^earance  was  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
numerous   representations  of   itself    with   which   it   is   covered,   or 


45 


*  A  very  detailed  account  of  all  these  caves  will  be  found  in  Gen.  Cunningham^s 
*  Arcbaiological  Report  *  for  18(il-«2. 
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■from  the  rcproeeutation  (if  a  chaatja  futjado  from  the  contemporary 
mil  at  Buddh  Gaya  (Woodcut 
No.  47),  and  there  are  several 
othere  on  the  rail  at  Bharhut, 
which  are  not  only  correct  ele- 
vations of  Buch  a  facade  as  this, 
but  represent  the  wooden  carved 
omamcntB  which  —  according 
to  that  authority  —  invariably 
adorned  these  facades.  The  only 
existing  example  of  this  wooden 
screen  is  that  at  Earli,  but  the 
innumerable  small  repetitions 
of  it  not  only  here,  but  in  all 
these  caves,  shows  not  only  its 
form,  but  how  universal  its  em- 
ployment was.  The  rafters  of 
the  roof  were  of  wood,  and 
many  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcut,  remain  to  the  present 
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day.  Everything,  in  fact,  that  could  be  made  in  wood  remained  in 
wood,  and  only  the  constructive  parts  necessary  for  stability  were 
executed  in  the  rock. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  the  first  time  men  undertook  to 
repeat  in  stone  forms  they  had  only  been  accustomed  to  erect  in 
wood,  they  should  have  done  so  literally.  The  sloping  inwards 
of  the  pillars  was  requisite  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  circular  roof  in 
the  wooden  building,  but  it  must  have  appeared  so  awkward  in  stone 
that  it  would  hardly  be  often  repeated.  As,  however,  it  was  probably 
almost  universal  in  structural  buildings,  the  doon^'ays  and  openings 
naturally  followed  the  same  lines,  hence  the  sloping  jambs.  Though 
these  were  by  no  means  so  objectionable  in  practice,  they  varied  with 
the  lines  of  the  supports,  and  as  these  became  upright,  the  jambs 
become  parallel.  In  like  manner  when  it  was  done,  the  architects 
could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  they  had  wasted  both  time  and 
labour  in  cutting  away  the  rock  to  make  way  for  their  wooden 
screen  in  front.  Had  they  left  it  standing,  with  far  less  expense  they 
could  have  got  a  more  ornamental  and  more  durable  feature.  This 
was  so  self-evident  that  it  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  repeated, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  pillars  of  the  interior  got  quite 
perpendicular,  and  the  jambs  of  the  doors  quite  parallel. 

There  is  very  little  figure-sculpture  about  this  cave ;  none  in 
the  interior,  and  what  there  is  on  the  facade  ficems  to  be  of  a  very 
domestic  character.  But  on  the  pillars  in  the  interior  at  g  and  h  in 
the  plan  (Wo<xleut  No.  45),  we  find  two  emblems,  and  at  a,  e,  and  / 
three  others  are  found  somewhat  rudely  formed,  but  which  occur 
again  so  frequently  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  them  here. 


48. 


Trisul. 


Shield. 


Cbakra. 


Trisul. 


They  are  known  as  the  trisul,  or  trident,  the  central  point  being 
usually  more  important  than  here  shown,  the  shield,  and  the 
chakra,  or  wheel.  The  two  first  are  generally  found  in  combination, 
as  in  Woodcut  No.  33,  and  the  wheel  is  fi*equently  found  edged  with 
trisul  ornaments,  as  in  the  central  compartment  of  Woodcut  No.  38 
from  Amravati.  The  fourth  emblem  here  is  the  trisul,  in  combination 
with  a  face,  and  the  fifth  is  one  which  i«  frequently  repeated  on  coins 
and  elsewhere,  but  to  which  no  name  has  yet  been  given. 

The  next  group  of  caves,  however,  that  at  Bedsa,  ten  or  eleven 
miles  south  of  Karli,  shows  considerable  progress  towards  lithic 
construction.     The  scieen  is  in  stone ;  the  pillars  are  more  upright. 
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of  these  two  cliaitya  caves,  and  disappears  whoUy  in  the  4th  or 
5th  centiiricB,  but  during  that  period  its  greater  or  less  prevalence 
in  any  building  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  we  have  of  the 
relative  age  of  any  two  examples.  In  this  cave,  as  will  be  observed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ornamentation  is  made  up  of  miniattire 
rails,  and  repetitions  of  window  fronts  or  fa^des.  It  has  also  a 
semicircular  open  work  moulding,  like  basket  work,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  very  oldest  caves,  and  is  evidently  so  unsuited  for 
stone-work  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  was  dropped  very  early.  No 
example  of  it  is  known  after  the  Christian  Era.  There  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  this  cave  in  an  ancient  form  of  letter,  but  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  fix  its  age  absolutely  without  further  evidence. 

The  third  cave  is  the  Chaitya  at  Nassick.  Its  pillars  internally  are 
so  nearly  perpendicular  that  their  inclination  might  escape  detection, 
and  the  door  jambs  are  nearly  parallel. 

The  facade,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut  (No.  52,  p.  115),  is  a  very  perfect 
and  complete  design,  but  all  its  details  are  copied  from  wooden  forms, 
and  nothing  was  executed  in  wood  in  this  cave  but  the  rafters  of 
the  roofs  internally,  and  these  have  fallen  down. 

Outside  this  cave,  over  the  doorway,  there  is  an  inscription,  stating 
that  the  cave  was  the  gift  of  a  citizen  of  Nassick,^  in  the  reign  of 
King  Krishna,  the  second  of  the  Andrabritya  kings,  who  reigned  just 
before  the  Christian  Era,^  and  inside,  on  the  pillars,  another  in  an 
older  form  of  character,  stating  that  it  was  excavated  in  honour  of 
King  Badrakaraka,^  who  was  almost  certainly  the  fifth  king  of  the 
Sunga  dynasty,  and  who  ascended  the  throne  about  b.o.  129.  It  may 
be  possible  that  a  more  critical  examination  of  these  inscriptions  may 
render  their  testimony  less  absolute  than  it  now  appears,  but  taking 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  architecture,  the  age  of  this  cave 
hardly  seems  doubtful.  For  myself,  I  see  no  reason  for  hesitating  to 
accept  B.C.  129  as  the  date  of  its  inception,  though  its  completion 
may  be  a  century  later,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  carries  back  the  caves 
of  Bhaja  and  Bedsa  to  a  period  considerably  before  that  time,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  as  certainly  is  older  than  the  Karli  cave, 
which  appeal's  to  come  next  to  it  in  age. 


Karlf. 

The  fourth  cave  mentioned  above,  known  {is  that  at  Karli,  is 
situated  on  the  road  between  IVombay  and  P(X)nah,  and  is  the  finest 
of  all — the  finest,  indeed,  of  its  class.  It  is  certainly  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  most  complete  chaitya  cave  hitherto  discovered  in  India, 


*  From  a  pliotogmph  and  an  unpul> 
lisbod  paper  by  Professor  Bliandurkur, 
rea<l  before  the  Oriental  Congress. 


'  From  Bhandftrkiir*8  paper,  ubi  supra. 
*  *  Journal    Bombay  Branch    of    the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  v.  p.  55. 
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linilding ; '  at  all  cvente,  if  it  Las  been  ronowcd.  it  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original  form,  fur  it  in  fuund  TCj>eatcd  in  etouo  in  all  the  niches 
of  thcj  facade,  uvor  the  doorways,  and  generally  as  an  ornament  every- 
where, and  with  the  Butldhiitt  "  rail,"  copied  from  8anchi,  forms  tUo 
most  usmkl  ornitnient  of  tlic  HtyW. 

Tlie  presence  of  the  woodwork  ia  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were 
wanteil,  that  there  were  no  arches  of  construction  in  any  of  these 
Buddliist  buildings.     There  neither  were  nor  are  any  in  any  Indian 


building  anterior  to  the  Muliomcdun  Coiiqueet.  and  very  few  indeed  in 
any  Hindu  bnildiug  afterwards. 

To  return,  however,  to  Karii,  the  outer  porch  is  considerably  wider 


'  A  fow  jearB  ngo  it  mns  report!^  tlint  i  ABJntic  Soritty,'  vol.  ix.  p.  223);  ond  it 

tliii  rcrcen  wub  in  danger  of  ihlliiig  out-  I  would  be  n  tliniiainil  piLicB  if  tliis,  wliii-h 

trardB,  and  I  wrote  repcotrdly  to  India  i  is  tlie  only  nrigiiinl  screen  in  India,  nere 

liegging  tliat  snnietliing  miglit  bo  done  i  nllowed  to  periBli  w)ien  a  reiy  sninll  ont- 

lu  presprve  it;  but  I  liave  never  been  I  Iny  wunlil  siivo  it.    Like  tho  Iron  pilLir 

able  to  loam  if  tliis  lina  been  nitendcd  '  nt  Dcllii  whieli  never  rusls,  tiok  wood 

to.    Only  a  Bmall  ]vnrtion  of  file  origin«l  |  tliot  dum  not  liecny  tliongli  eipowd  to 

ribbing  of  tlie  Bliaja  cave  now  rcmnint).  '  llie  atmoBphL-re  for  20UO  years,  ia  a  plie- 

Tliat  of  tlie  Belsa   cave  )iaa  been  dcfl-  nonienon  worth  tlie  ntlention  n..t  <inly  of 

tmjpd  within  Ihe  lust  ten  or  Iwohe  years,  i  aiitiqaarics,  bot  of  nulurul  pliiloaoplielB. 

f  Jonmal  Bombay  Branch  of  tlic  Boynl  ' 
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tecture  comes  to  l>e  written  in  extenso,  will  supply  details  that  are 
wanting  in  the  examples  just  quoted.  Meanwhile,  however,  their 
forms  are  sufficient  to  place  the  history  on  a  firm  basis,  and  to 
explain  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  style  with  sufficient 
distinctness. 

From  the  inscriptions  and  literary  evidence,  it  seems  hardly  doubt- 
ful that  the  date  of  the  Karli  cave  is  about  78  B.C.,  and  that  at  Nassick 
about  129  B.C.  We  have  no  literary  authority  for  the  date  of  the  two 
earlier  ones,  but  the  archaeological  evidence  appears  irresistible.  The 
Bhaja  cave  is  so  absolutely  identical  in  style  with  the  Lomas  Kishi 
cave  at  Behar  (Woodcut  No.  43)  that  they  must  be  of  very  nearly 
the  same  age.  Their  pillars  and  their  doorways  8loj>e  so  nearly  at 
the  same  angle,  and  the  essential  wooilenness  -  if  the  expression  may 
be  used — of  both  is  so  exactly  the  same,  that  the  one  being  of  the 
age  of  Asoka,  the  other  cannot  be  far  removed  from  the  date  of  his 
reign.  The  Bedsa  cave  exhibits  a  degree  of  progress  so  nearly  half- 
way Ixjtween  the  Bhaja  and  Nassick  examples,  that  it  may  safely 
be  dated  150  to  200  B.C.,  and  the  whole  four  thus  exhibit  the  progress 
of  the  style  during  nearly  two  centuries  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  form  a  basis  from  which  we  may  proceed  to  reason  with 
very  little  hesitation  or  doubt. 

Ajunta.^ 

'i'here  are  four  chuitya  caves  in  the  Ajunt^i  series  which,  though 
not  so  magnificent  as  some  of  the  four  just  mentioned,  are  nearly  as 
important  for  the  purposes  of  our  history.  The  oldest  there  (No.  9) 
is  the  lowest  down  on  the  cliff,  and  is  of  the  smallest  class,  being 
only  45  ft.  by  23  ft.  in  width.  All  its  woodwork  has  perished,  though 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  restore  it  from  the  mortices  left  and  the 
representations  of  itself  on  the  facade.  There  are  several  inscriptions, 
but  they  do  not  seem  integral,  i'hey  are  painted  on  the  walls,  and 
belong,  from  the  form  of  their  characters,  to  the  second  oi*  third  century 
of  our  era,  when  the  frescoes  seem  to  have  been  renewed,  so  that  the 
real  tests  of  its  age  are,  first,  its  position  in  the  series,  which  make 
it,  with  its  accompanying  vihara  (No.  12)  undoubtedly  ^the  oldest 
there ;  the  other  test  is  the  architecture  of  its  fa9ade,  which  so  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Nassick  chaitya  (b.c.  129)  that  it  cannot  be  far 
off  in  date.  It  may,  however,  be  somewhat  earlier,  as  the  jullars  in 
the  interior  slope  inwards  at  a  somewhat  greater  angle,  and,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  a  test  of  age,  it  indicates  a  greater  anticpiity  in  the  Ajunta 
example.  

*  For  further  particulars  regarding  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  1842,  and  repub- 
Ajunta  cavep,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  lished  afterwards  with  a  folio  volume  of 
paper  I   wrote  in  the  *  Journal   of  the    plates  to  illustrate  it. 
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almuHt  wrttiiiily  i)latc  them  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era.'  Taking, 
however,  all  the  L-ircuiiiHtauccs  of  the  case  into  coneideration,  and  bo 
as  to  avoiil  etretehiiig  any  point  too  far,  it  wonld,  perhaps,  bo  better 
to  amuuie  for  tlie  preneiit  that  the  cave  belongs  to  the  first  century 
of  our  em. 

The  fa^ailes  of  both  these  caves  are  bo  much  ruined  by  the  rock 
falling  away  that  it  in  iiuiKHwible  tu  assert  tliat  there  was  no  bcu1|>- 
turo  ou  the  lower  ])art«.  None,  certainly,  exiat^  in  the  interior, 
where  everything  ile[K.'ndt<  on  jiainting ;  anil  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  very  iiuprobalile  tliat  any  tigiiro-seulpture  ever  adumed  the  oldeet, 
while  it  seeniB  likely  tliat  even  Ko.  10  dejMjnded  wholly  on  con- 
ventional nrehiteetunil  fonns  for  its  adornment. 

The  next  chaitya  cave  in  this  wvies  (No.  19)  is  separated  from 
these  two  by  a  verj-  long  interval  of  time.  Unfortunately,  no  in- 
scription cxistB  upon  it  which  would  assist  in  aBsigning  it  any  precise 
date;  but  it  belongs  to  ii  group  of  vihuras.  Nos.  16  and  17,  whose 
(late,  as  we  shall  afterwurils  see,  can  be  fixeil  with  tolerable  certainty 
as  belonging  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  cave  itself, 
as  will  be  seen  i'roiu  the  plan  (WiHKlciit  No.  59),  is  of  the  smallest 
size,  nearly  the  same  as  No.  «,  or  46  ft.  4  in.  by 
2^1  ft.  7  in.,  and  its  arningemeutB  do  not  differ 
much,  Imt  its  details  belong  to  a  totally  different 
Bi-ln>ol  of  art.  AU  trace  uf  wiKxlwork  has  dis- 
iijipeaivd,  l)Ht  wootlen  forms  are  everj-whore  ro- 
jicati-d  in  stone,  like  the  triglyi-hs  and  inutules  of 
the  iJitric  order,  long  after  their  original  meaning 
was  lost.  More  than  this,  iNiiitting  in  the  inter\al 
had  to  a  gruat  extent  Imxhihic  disiiiied  as  a  moans 
of  deeoiation,  Ixith  iiitoriially  and  externally,  and 
Hculptiire  Mil'Ktitnted  for  it  in  nil  niimnmental 
works ;  but  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  tliat 
liuddlm,  in  all  his  attitudes,  is  intr(«liiced  everj- 
next  wwKleut  (No.  tiO)— the  view  of  the  facade— it 
)w  euini>letely  figure-sculpture  had  Buj-ei-sL'ded  tho 
plainer  architectural  funns  of  the  earlier  caves,  'i'he  rail  oniuinent, 
too,  has  entirely  diBapj>enreil ;  the  window  heads  have  been  dwarfed 
down  to  mere  framings  for  nuisks  ;  but  what  is  even  more  significant 
than  these,  is  that  from  a  pure  tlieisni  or  rather  atheism  we  have 
passed  tv  an  oveiw helming  idolatry.  At  Karli.  the  eight  figures 
that  originally  adonicd  the  imieh  arc  chiefs  with  their  wi*cs,  in 
pairs.     All  tho  figiirea  of  Buddha  that  appear  there  now  are  long 

'  These  itiNoriiitioiis  aw  tmnHliitnl  in  l  a»  if  rnunil  la  uivti  2.  Uii  tliu  )i<.'cijiii|iiiiiy- 

Uliuu   DBJi»'  piijHT  "II   Hie  Ajaa(n  in-  iiig  plate  tli...v  ,ire  ilwcrilK-ci  i>e  oue  on 

*wiplioiiB,  'Jounml  IJimilaiy  Uiiiiii-li  iif  '  ruve  10,  tkc  ■rtlicr  on  cave  li. 
"le  Roviil  AMHtic  Fioolcly,'  vol.  viii.  p,  C3,  j 


where.     In   the 
will   be  seen  hi 
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had  iinmim»*d.  It  hud  now  liecomti  a  sU-cple  reaching  to  the  roof  of 
the  cave,  and  its  original  funii  and  meaning  would  hardly  he  8iis^>ected 
hy  those  who  were  nc)t  fitiiiiliHr  with  the  intermediate  steps. 

I  am  not  aware  of  more  than  three  umlirellas  Iwing  found  aiir- 
monntin;;  any  dagoba  in  the  caves,  hut  the  annexed  repreeenlation 
of  a  model  of  one  found  at  Snltan- 
poro,  near  .lelalaliad  (Woodcut  No. 
02),  probably  of  about  the  name  ago, 
hafl   six  Mich  discs ;    and  in  Ftehar 


numeruuH  models  arc  foimd  i 

linial  nine  Btoreys,'  which  afterwards  i 

tional  number  for  the  ninc-storeyc<l  to«  t 

The  last  chaitya  at  Ajunta  (Ko.  2(i)  it 


mnking  with  the  l>aBe  a 
Cliina  l>ccame  the  conven- 
H  of  that  land, 
f  8medinmHi!ie.(:6ft.by3'!, 


and  has  alonginM^ription,  but  which  imfurlnnately  omtains nothing  tj> 
enable  us  to  fix  its  date  with  certainty.  It  in  wrtainly  more  nu>deni 
than  the  last  named,  its  sculptures  are  coarser,  and  their  meaning  more 
mythological.  We  shall  pnrtiably  not  err  in  aasumiiig  that  it  was 
excavated  towanls  the  end  of  the  (ith  or  l*ginning  of  the  7th  centuty  ; 

'  Kiltot  iu  '  Jounml  of  tlip  Aniatic  SuoWy  of  BpiiriiI,'  MuHi,  18*7,  pliiU-  B. 
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and  that  the  year  600  is  not  far  from  its  tnie  date.  Its  chief  interest 
is  in  showing  how  nearly  Buddhism  was  approximating  to  Brahmanism 
when  the  catastrophe  took  place  which  expelled  the  former  from  the 
country  of  its  birth. 

Ellora. 


The  celebratetl  Viswakamia  cave  at  Ellora  is  a  chaitya  of  the  first 
clasSy  intermediate  in  age  between  the  two  last  described  caves  at 
Ajunta,  or  it  may  be  as  modem  as  the  last.  There  are  unfortunately  no 
inscriptions  nor  any  traditions  ^  that  would  assist  in  fixing  its  age, 
which  must  consequently  depend  wholly  on  its  position  in  the  series 
and  its  architectural  peculiarities. 

The  dimensions  of  this  cave  are  considerable,  85  ft.  by  43  ft.,  and 
the  inner  end  is  entirely  blocked  up  by  the  dagoba  which,  instead  of 
being  circular  as  in  all  the  older  examples,  has  a  frontispiece  attached 
to  it  larger  than  that  in  cave  No.  1 9  at  Ajunta,  which,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  60,  makes  it  square  in  front.  On  this  addition  is  a  figure 
of  Buddha  seated  with  his  feet  down,  and  surrounded  by  attendants, 
and  flying  figures  in  the  latest  style  of  Buddhist  art.  In  the  roof,  all 
the  ribs  and  ornaments  are  cut  in  the  rock,  though  still  copied  from 
wooden  prototypes,  and  the  triforium  has  sculptured  figures  as  in 
No8.  19  and  20  of  Ajunta.  Its  most  marked  characteristic,  however, 
is  the  facade,  where  for  the  first  time  we  miss  the  great  horseshoe 
opening,  which  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  all  previous  examples. 
We  can  still  trace  a  reminiscence  of  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
window  in  the  centre  (Woodcut  No.  63,  p.  128)  ;  but  it  was  evidently 
considered  necessary,  in  this  instance,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
opening,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  was  the  case.  At  Bedsa, 
Karli,  Kenheri  and  elsewhere,  there  was  a  verandah  or  porch  with  a 
screen  in  front  of  the  great  window,  which  prevented  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  reaching  it,  and  all  the  older  caves  had 
wooden  screens,  as  at  Karli,  from  which  curtains  could  be  hung  so 
as  to  modify  the  light  to  any  desired  extent.  At  Ellora,  no  screen 
could  ever  have  existed  in  front,  and  wooden  additions  had  long  ceased 
to  be  used,  so  that  it  consequently  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  opening.  In  the  two  later  chaityas  at  Ajunta,  this  is 
effected  by  simply  reducing  their  size.  At  Ellora  it  was  done  by 
dividing  it.  Jf  we  had  the  structural  examples  in  which  this  change 
was  probably  first  introduced,  we  might  trace  its  progress ;  but  as 
this  one  is  the  only  example  we  have  of  a  divided  window,  we  must 


'  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  the  *  Bombay  Literary  Transac- 
tioDB,'  quotes  a  tradition  tliat  the  Ellora 
cares  were   excavaterl  by  a  Raja   Eelu, 


1000  years  before  his  day.  This  might 
be  true  if  applied  to  the  Brahman, 
ical  Kailas,  but  hanlly  to  any  Buddhist 
cave  in  the  8(^rit»». 
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accept  it  as  one  of  the  ItitoKt  in  oil  ili  cations  of  the  facades  of  them 
chaityaa.  Practically,  it  may  be  au  improvement,  as  it  i§  Rtill 
BufGcieiitly  largo  to  light  the  intiirior  in  a  satiHfactory  manner ;  but 
artistically  it  KoeniH  rather  tu  be  regretted.  There  is  a  character  and 
a  grandeur  about   the   older  deirign  which  we    mitw  in    this  more 


FmdeotllK- Vl»«. 


domcstii.'-lookiug  arrangement,  though  it  in  still  h   form  of  oiicning 
not  destitute  of  beauty. 

Owing  to  the  «loping  uature  of  the  ground  in  which  it  is  excavated, 
this  cave  jKisBessefl  a  forecourt  of  considerable  extent  and  of  great 
elegance  of  design,  which  gives  its  facade  an  importiiiice  it  is  not 
entitled  to,  from  any  iiitrinnic  merit  of  its  own. 
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fastened  to  the  rock  stitl  remain ;  nnd  the  screen  in  front  has  all  the 
mortices  and  other  indications,  as  at  Karli.  proving  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  covered  with  wooden  galleries  and  framework.  What 
is  still  more  curious,  the  figures  of  chiefs  with  their  wives,  which 
adorn  the  front  of  the  screen  at  Karli,  are  here  repeated  literally,  but 
copied  so  badly  as  not  at  first  sight  to  be  easily  recognisable.  This  is 
the  more  strange  as  it  occurred  at  an  age  when  their  place  was  reserved 
for  figures  of  Buddlia,  and  when  at  Karli,  itself,  they  were  cutting 
away  the  old  sculptures  and  old  inscriptions,  to  introduce  figures  of 
Buddha,  either  seated  cross-legged,  or  borne  on  the  lotus,  supported 
by  N^a  figures  at  its  Wse.' 

In  front  of  fhiw  cave  is  a  dwarf  rail  which,  with  the  knowledge 
we  now  have,  wnuld  in  itself  be  almost  sufficient  to  settle  the  age,  in 
Bpite  of  those  anomalies  (Woodcut  No.  64).  Unfortunately  it  is  bo 
weather-worn  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  all  its  details;  but 
comjwring  it  with  the  (.iautuniiputra  rail  (Wooilcut  No.  32)  and  the 


lUilLDrrunlurcrcatCive.  K«nlK[l.    (Fmn*  Dnoine  I7  Mr.  Wnl.) 


Amravati  rail  (Woodcut  No.  36),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  all 
those  complications  that  were  introduced  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries, 
but  which  were  discontinued  in  the  5th  and  6th.  when  the  rail  in  any 
shape  fell  into  disuse  as  un  architectural  ornament.' 

'I'he  evidence  in  fact  seems  complete  that  this  cave  was  excavated 
in  the  early  years  of  the  5th  oeutnry,  but  admitting  this,  it  remains 
an  anomaly,  the  like  of  which  onlyoccurs  once  again  so  far  as  I  know 
in  the  history  of  Indian  architecture,  and  that  in  a  vihara  at  Nassick 
of  the  same  age,  to  bo  described  hereafter. 


'  A  tolerably  coirocl  rvprciteiitiiliou  of  iotrinsic  evidence,  that  tbey  were  more 
the«e  sculpturea  ia  engroved  in  Langle'ii  :  Diodeni  than  even  this  rave. 
'  Hindoetan,'  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  after  Niebiihr.  i  '  For  further  parlinulars  reganiinp  thin 
Tho  eurioua  |«rt  of  the  thing  is,  that  the  cave,  the  reailcr  ia  refurred  tn  my  work  on 
Buddhist  figures  of  the  Karli  fo^'uilc  |  the  '  Reek-ciit  Trraplos  nf  India,'  p.  36, 
are  not  copied  here  lUao,  from  which  I  :  plates  11  and  12. 
wnulil  infer,  as  well  lu  from  their  own 
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Dhuhnar. 

About  half  way  between  Eotah  and  Ujjain,  in  Bajputana,  there 
exiete  a  series  of  caves  at  a  place  called  Dhumaar  which  are  of  cod- 
Biderable  extent,  but  the  inf«refit  that  might  bo  felt  in  them  ia 
conBiderably  diminished,  by  their  being  cut  in  a  coarse  laterit«  con- 
glomerate, so  coarse  that  all  the  finer  architectural  details  had  to  be 
worked  out  in  plaster,  and  that  having  perished  with  time,  only  their 
plana  and  outlines  can  now  be  recognised.  Among  the  sixty  or  seventy 
eioavationa  here  found  one  is  a  chaitya  of  some  extent,  and  presenting 
peculiarities  of  plan  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is  iiractically  a  cbaitya 
oella  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vihara  (Woodcut  No.  (!").     The  cell 


in  which  the  dagoba  is  situated  is  only  35  ft.  by  13  ft.  6  in.,  but  to 
this  must  be  added  the  porch,  or  auto-chapel,  extending  25  ft.  further, 
making  the  whole  60  ft.  On  two  sides,  and  on  half  the  third,  it  Is 
anrrounded  by  an  open  verandah  leading  to  the  cells.  The  third  side 
never  was  finished,  but  in  two  of  the  side  cells  are  smaller  dagobas — 
the  whole  making  a  confused  mass  of  chambers  and  cbaityaa  in  which 
all  the  original  parts  are  confounded,  and  all  tlie  primitive  simplicity 
of  design  and  arrangement  is  lost,  to  such  an  extent  that,  without 
previous  knowledge,  they  would  hardly  be  recognisable. 

There  are  no  exact  dates  for  determining  the  age  of  this  cave, 
but  like  all  of  the  series  it  is  lat«,  probably  between  the  years  600 
and  600  A.P.,  or  even  later,  and  its  great  interest  is  that,  on  comparing 
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it  with  the  chaitya  and  vihara  at  Bhaja  or  Bedsa  (Wootlcuts  Noe.  46 
and  49),  we  are  enabled  to  realise  the  progress  and  changes  that 
took  place  in  designing  these  monuments  during  the  seven  or  eight 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  them. 

Kholvi. 

Not  far  from  Dhumnar  is  another  series  of  caves  not  so  extensive, 
but  interesting  as  being  probably  the  most  modem  group  of  Buddhist 
caves  in  India.  No  very  complete  account  of  them  has  yet  been 
published,^  but  enough  is  known  to  enable  us  to  feel  sure  how 
modem  they  are.  ( >ne  called  Arjun's  House,  is  a  highly  ornamented 
dagoba,  originally  ap})arently  some  20  ft.  in  height,  but  the  upper 
part  being  in  masonry  has  fallen  away.  Inside  this  is  a  cell  0})en  to 
the  front,  in  wliicli  is  a  cross-legged  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  showing 
an  approach  to  the  Hindu  mode  of  treating  images  in  their  temples, 
which  looks  as  if  iiuddhism  was  on  the  verge  of  disappearing. 

The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  in  the  only  excavation  here 
which  can  be  called  a  chaitya  hall.  It  is  only  20  ft.  by  13  ft.  inter- 
nally ;  but  the  whole  of  the  dagoba,  which  is  8  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
been  hollowed  out  to  make  a  cell,  in  which  an  image  of  Huddha  is 
enshrined.  The  dagobas,  in  fact,  here — there  are  three  standing  by 
themselves — have  become  temples,  and  only  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Hindus  by  their  circular  forms.^ 

It  is  probably  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject  now, 
as  most  of  the  questions,  both  of  art  and  chronology,  will  \ye  again 
touched  upon  in  the  next  chapter  when  describing  the  viharas  which 
wore  attached  to  the  chaityas,  and  were,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  same 
establishments.  As  mere  residences,  the  viharas  mav  be  deficient  in 
that  dignity  and  unity  which  characterises  the  chaityas,  but  their 
number  and  variety  make  up  to  a  great  extent  for  their  other  defi- 
ciencies; and  altogether  their  description  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  our  history. 


*  The  plateB  in  Gen.  Cunningham's  ningliam's  report  above  alluded  to.  I 
*  ArchsBoIogical  Reports,*  vol.  ii.  pi.  70  entirely  agree  with  him  as  to  their  age, 
and  74,  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  and  am  surprised  Dr.  Impey  could  be 
much  use.  I  have  not  myself  visited  so  mi^itaken  regarding  them.  ^Journal 
these  caves.  Bombay   Branch  of   the    Royal  Asiatic 

*  The  particulars  of  the  architecture  ,  Society,*  vol.  y.  p.  336,  et  $eqq, 
of  these  caves  are  taken  from  Gen.  Cun-  , 
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VIHARAS,*  OR  MONASTERIES. 
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Structural  Viharas  —  Bengal  and  Western  Vihara  Caves  —  Nassick,  Ajunta,  Bagh, 
Dhumnar,  Kholvi,  and  EUora  Viharas  —  Circular  Cave  at  Junir. 


Structural  Viharas. 


We  are  almout  more  dependent  on  rock-ciit  examples  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Viharas  or  monasteries  of  the  Buddhists  than  we  are 
for  that  of  their  Chaityas  or  churches :  a  circumstance  more  to  be 
regretted  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  In  a  chaitya  hall 
the  interior  is  naturally  the  principal  object,  and  where  the  art 
of  the  architect  would  be  principally  lavished.  Next  would  come 
the  facade.  The  sides  and  apse  are  comparatively  insignificant  and 
incapable  of  ornament.  The  fa9ades  and  the  interior  can  be  as  well 
expressed  in  the  rock  as  when  standing  free ;  but  the  case  is  diflferent 
with  the  viharas.  A  court  or  hall  surrounded  with  cells  is  not  an 
imposing  architectural  object.  Where  the  court  has  galleries  two  or 
three  storeys  in  height,  and  the  pillars  that  support  these  are  richly 
carved,  it  may  attain  an  amount  of  picturesqueness  we  find  in  our 
old  hostelries,  or  of  that  class  of  beauty  that  prevails  in  the  courts 
of  Spanish  monasteries.^  Such  was,  I  believe,  the  form  many  of  the 
Indian  structural  viharas  may  have  taken,  but  which  could  hardly 
be  repeated  in  the  rock;    and  unless  some  representations  are  dis- 


*  Throughout  this  work  the  term  "  Vi- 
hara "  is  applied  only  to  monasteries,  the 
abodes  of  monks  or  hermits.  It  was  not, 
however,  used  in  that  restricted  sense 
only,  in  former  times,  though  it  has  been 
so  by  all  modem  writers.  Hiouen  Thsang, 
for  instance,  calls  the  Great  Tower  at 
Buddh  Gaya  a  vihara,  and  describes 
similar  towers  at  Nalanda,  200  and  300 
feet  high,  as  viharas.  The  *■  Mahawanso  * 
also  applies  the  term  indiscriminately  to 
temples  of  a  certain  class,  and  to  resi- 
dences. My  impression  is  that  all  build- 
ings designed  in  storeys  were  called 
viharas,  whether  used  for  the  abode  of 
priests  or  to  enshrine  relics  or  images. 


The  name  was  used  to  distinguish  them 
from  stupas  or  towers,  wbich  were  always 
relic  shrines,  or  erected  as  memoriald  of 
places  or  events,  and  never  were  resi- 
dences or  simulated  to  be  such,  or  con- 
tained images,  till  the  last  gasp  of  the 
style,  as  at  Kholvi.  At  present  this  is 
only  a  theory,  it  may,  before  long,  become 
a  certainty.  Strictly  speaking,  the  resi- 
dences ought  probably  to  be  called 
Sangharamas,  but  to  avoid  multiplication 
of  terms,  vihara  is  used  in  this  work  as 
the  hynouym  of  monastery,  which  is  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  usually  understood 
by  modem  authors. 
'«  Vcl.  iv..  Woodcuts  NoH.  89,  90. 
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covered  among  the  paintings  of  sculptured 
know,  though  we  may  guees,  what  the  ( 
have  been. 


we  shall  prubably  never 
-iginal  appear&noeo   may 
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There  was,  however,  I  believe,  another  form  of  Vihara  even  less 
capable  of  being  repeated  in  the  rock.  It  was  pyramidal,  and  is  the 
original  of  all  the  temples  of  eouthem  India.  Take,  for  inBtance,  a 
description  of  one  mentioned  both  by  Fa  Ilian  and  Hiouen  Thsang,' 
though  neither  of  thero,  it  must  be  confessed,  ever  saw  it,  which 
acconnts  in  part  for  somo  absurdities  in  the  description  :^"  The 
building,"  says  Fa  Hian,  "  has  altogether  five  storeys.  The  lowest  is 
shaped  into  the  form  of  an  elephant,  and  has  600  stone  cells  in  it ; 
the  second  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  and  has  400  chambers  ;  the  third 
is  shaped  like  a  horse,  and  has  300  chambers ;  the  fourth  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ox,  and  bag  200  chambers ;  and  the  fifth  is  in  the  tthape  of 
a  dove  and  has  100  chumbers  iu  it  "--and  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Hiouen  Th^ang  is  practically  the  same.'  At  first  sight  this  looks  wild 
enough ;  but  if  we  BubBtitufc  the  aasertiou  that  the  several  storeys  were 
adorned  with  elephants,  lions,  horses,  Ac,  we  get  a  mode  of  decoration 
which  began  at  Karli,  where  u  great  range  of  elephants  adorn  the 
lower  storey,  and  was  continued  with  varialions  to  Hullabid,  where, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  all  these  five  animals  are,  in  the  13th 
century,  supcrimjiosed  upoti  one  another  exactly  as  here  recounted. 

The  opposite  woodcut  (No.  66^,  taken  from  one  of  the  raths  at  Maha- 
vellipore,  probably  correctly  represents  such  a  structure,  and  I  believe 
also  the  form  of  a  great  many  ancient  viharas  in  India.  The  diagram 
(No.  67)  is  intended  to  eiplain  what  probably  wore  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  such  a  structure.  As  far  as  it  can  be  understood  from 
the  rock-cut  examples  we  have,  the  centre  was  occupied  by  halls  of 
varying  dimensions  according  to  height,  supported  by  wooden  posts 
above  the  ground-floor,  and  used  as  the  common  day-rooms  of  the 
monks.  The  sleeping-cells 
(Woodcuts  Nob.  68,  (i9) 
were  apparently  on  the 
terraces,  and  may  have 
been  such  as  are  fre- 
quently represented  in  the 
bas-reliefs  at  Bharhut  and 
elsewhere.  Alternately 
they  seem  to  have  been 
square  and  oblong,  and  s,,^  .^'„woDg  ceii.  t™ .  B«.r,iiXt  Bh«h«. 
with    smaller   apartments 

between.  Of  course  we  must  not  take  too  literally  a  representation 
of  a  monastery  carried  out  solidly  in  the  rock  for  a  different  purpose, 
as  an  absolutely  correct  representation  of  its  original.  The  import- 
ance, however,  of  this  form,  as  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  snb- 

'  Bail's  -Vn  Hian,*  p.  Ifltl. 
Theang,'  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 
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sequent  Buddhist  and  Dravidian  architecture,  is  so  great  that  it  is 
well  worth  quoting  here,  though  this  will  bo  more  eXddent  in  the 
sequel  than  it  can  bo  at  present.  In  construction  the  breadth,  in 
a  structural  building,  would  probably  have  been  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  height  than  in  this  example,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence 
for  our  present  purposes. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  realise 
the  form  of  biiildings  from  verbal  descriptions  only,  and  the  Chinese 
Pilgrims  were  not  adepts  at  architectural  definitions.  Still  Hiouen 
Thsang*s  description  of  the  great  Nalanda  monastery  is  im})ortaut,  and 
so  germane  to  our  present  subject  that  it  cannot  well  be  passed  over. 

This  celebrated  monastery,  which  was  the  Monte  Cassino  of  India 
for  the  first  five  centuries  of  our  era,  was  situated  thirty-four  miles 
south  of  Patna,  and  seven  miles  north  of  the  old  capital  of  Raja- 
griha.  If  not  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Nagar- 
juna  in  the  Ist  century,  he  at  all  events  resided  there,  introducing  the 
Mahayana  or  great  translation,  and  making  it  the  seat  of  that  school  for 
Central  India.  After  his  time  six  successive  kings  had  built  as  many 
viharas  on  this  spot,  when  one  of  them  surrounded  the  whole  with 
a  high  wall,  which  can  still  be  traced,  measuring  1600  ft.  north  and 
south,  by  400  ft.,  and  enclosing  eight  separate  courts.  Externally  to 
this  enclosure  were  numerous  stupas  or  towerlike  viharas,  ten  or 
twelve  of  which  are  easily  recognised,  and  have  been  identiOed  with 
more  or  less  certainty,  by  General  Cunningham,  from  the  Pilgrim's 
description.^  The  general  appearance  of  the  place  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following : — "  In  the  diflferent  courts  the  houses  of  the 
monks  were  each  four  storeys  in  height.  The  ])avilion8  had  pillars 
ornamented  with  dragons,  and  had  beams  resplendent  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow— rafters  richly  carved — columns  ornamented 
with  jade,  painted  red  and  richly  chiselled,  and  balustrades  of  carved 
open  work.  The  lintels  of  the  doors  were  decorated  with  elegance 
and  the  roofs  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of  brilliant  colours,  which 
multiplied  themselves  by  reflection,  and  varied  the  eflect  at  every 
moment  in  a  thousand  manners."  Or  as  he  enthusiastically  sums 
up: — "The  Sangharamas  of  ln<Ha  are  counted  by  thousands,  but 
there  are  none  equal  to  this  in  majesty  or  richness,  or  the  height 
of  their  construction."  ^ 

From  what  we  know  of  the  effects  of  Burmese  monasteries  at  the 
present  day  this  is  probably  no  exaggeration  ;  and  with  its  groves  of 
Mango  trees,  and  its  immense  tanks  which  still  remain,  it  must  have 
been,  as  ho  says,  **  an  enchanting  abode."  Here  there  resided  in  his 
time — within  and  without  the  walls — 10,000  priests  and  neophytes,  and 


I  i 
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he  explored  seem  to  bear  the  relation  to  one  another  of  a  vihara  60  ft. 
square  over  all,  and  a  temple  of  little  more  than  half  these  dimensions 
with  a  projecting  porch  on  each  face.^  Only  the  foundation  of  these 
buildings  now  remains,  and  nothing  to  indicate  how  they  were 
originally  finished. 

We  may  eventually  hit  on  some  representation  which  may  enable 
us  to  form  definite  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  till  we  do  this  we 
probably  must  be  content  with  the  interiors  as  seen  in  the  rock-cut 
examples. 

Bengal  Cavrs. 

None  of  the  Bchar  caves  can,  pro}>erly  speaking,  be  called  viharas, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  generally  used,  except  perhaps  the 
Son  Bhandar,  which,  as  before  mentioned.  General  Cunningham  iden- 
tifies with  the  Sattapaniii  cave,  in  front  of  which  the  first  convocation 
was  held  .'i4'5  m.c.  It  is  a  plain  rectangular  excavation,  .'i3  ft.  9  in. 
long  by  17  ft.  wide,  and  11  ft.  7  in.  to  the  springing  of  the  curved 
roof.'-*  It  has  one  door  and  one  window,  but  both,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cave,  without  mouldings  or  any  architectural  features  that  would 
assist  in  determining  its  age.  The  Jamba  of  the  doorway  slope 
slightly  inwards,  but  not  sufficiently  to  give  an  idea  of  great 
antiquity.  In  front  there  was  a  wooden  verandah,  the  mortice  holes 
for  which  are  still  visible  in  the  front  wall. 

The  other  caves,  at  Barabar  and  Xagarjuna,  if  not  exactly  chaityas 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  to  the  western  caves,  were  at 
least  oratories,  places  of  prayer  and  worship,  nitlier  than  residences. 
One  Arhat  or  ascetic  may  have  resided  in  them,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  necessary  services.  There  are  no  separate  cells  in 
them,  nor  any  division  that  can  be  considered  as  separating  the  cere- 
monial from  the  domestic  uses  of  the  cave,  and  they  must  consequently, 
for  the  present  at  least,  be  classed  as  chaityas  rather  than  viharas. 

The  case  is  widely  diflerent  when  we  turn  to  the  caves  in  Orissa, 
which  are  among  the  most  interesting,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
most  anomalous,  of  all  the  caves  in  India.  They  are  situated  in  two 
isolated  hills  of  sandstone  rock,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack 
and  five  from  Bhuvaneswar.  The  oldest  are  in  the  hill  called 
Udayagiri ;  the  more  modem  in  that  portion  designated  Khandagiri. 
They  became  Jaina  about  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and  the  last- 
named  hill  is  crowned  by  a  Jaina  temple,  erected  by  the  Maharattas 
in  the  end  of  the  last  centurv\ 


*  For  this  and  the  other  Saniath  re-         *  ThoBO  (limensions  arc  from  plate  42, 
mains  seo  Cmininj^ham'H  '  Archajolo^iral  ,  *  Journal  of  i  he  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengral,* 
Jleiwrts,'  vol.  i.    p.  114,   ct  fcqq.,  plates  j  for  1847,  hy  the  late  C'apt.  Kittoo. 
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What  we  know  of  the  age  of  the  older  caves  is  principally  derived 
from  a  long  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  oldest,  known  as  the  Hathi 
Gumpha,  or  Elephant  Cave.^  From  it  we  learn  that  it  was  engraved 
by  a  king  called  Aira,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Kalinga  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  spread  his  power  by  conquest  over  neigh- 
bouring rajas.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  vacillated  between  the 
Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  faiths,  but  finally  to  have  adopted  the 
latter  and  distributed  infinite  alms.  Among  other  good  works,  he 
is  said  "  to  have  constructed  subterranean  chambers — caves  con- 
taining a  chaitya  temple,  and  pillars." 

Paleeographically,  the  forms  of  the  letters  used  in  this  inscription 
are  identical  with  those  used  by  Asoka  in  the  copy  of  his  edicts  on 
the  Aswatama  rock  close  by,  and  that  recently  found  at  Awka,  near 
the  northern  comer  of  the  Chilkya  lake.  The  first  presumption,  there- 
fore, is  that  they  may  be  of  about  the  same  date.  This  is  justified 
by  the  mention  of  Nanda  in  the  past  tense,  while  there  seems  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  he  was  one  of  the  kings  of  that  name  who 
immediately  preceded  the  revolution  that  placed  Chandragupta  on 
the  throne.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  indications  in  this  in- 
scription which  seem  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  Aira  was 
contemporary  with  the  great  Mauryan  dynasty  of  Magadha  :  but 
whether  he  preceded  or  followed  Asoka  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Still 
it  appears  unlikely  that  Asoka  would  have  been  allowed  to  set  up 
two  copies  of  his  edicts  in  the  dominions  of  such  powerful  kings  as 
Aira  and  his  father  seem  to  have  been,  and  as  unlikelv  that  Aira 
should  make  such  a  record  without  some  allusion  to  the  previously 
promulgated  edicts,  had  they  then  existed.  On  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Aira  lived  before  Asoka,  and,  if  so.  that  this  is 
the  oldest  inscription  yet  found  in  India.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cave 
in  which  it  is  found  is  certainly  the  oldest  here.  It  is  a  great  natural 
cavern,  the  brow  of  which  has  been  smoothed  to  admit  of  this  in- 
scription, but  all  the  rest  remains  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature.  Close 
to  it  is  a  small  cave,  the  whole  "  fronton  "  of  which  over  the  doorway 
is  occupied  by  a  great  three-headed  Naga,  and  may  be  as  old  as  the 
Hathi  cave.  The  inscription  on  it  merely  says  that  it  is  the  un- 
equalled chamber  of  Chulakarma,  who  seems  also  to  have  excavated 
another  cave,  here  called  the  Pa  wan  Gabha,^  or  Purification  Cave. 

Besides  these,  and  smaller  caves  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  the  great 
interest  of  the  Udayagiri  caves  centres  in  two — the  so-called  Ganesa 


*  This  insoription  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Stirling,  and  a  plate  repre- 
senting it  very  imperfectly  is  given  in  the 
15th  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches.* 
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oave,  and  that  called  the  Raj  Rani,  or  Ttani  Hanspur,  from  a  tradition 
— Hindu— that  it  was  excavated  by  the  Rani  of  Lelat  Indra  Eesari, 
the  celebrated  builder  of  the  Bhuvaneswar  temple  in  the  7th  century. 
The  fomicr  is  a  email  care,  ooneiBting  of  two  cells,  together  30  ft. 
long  by  10  ft.  wide,  in  front  of  which  is  a  verandah,  slightly  longer, 
that  was  once  adorned  with  five  pillars,  though  only  three  are  now 
Btflnding  (Woodcut  No.  70).  There  is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  this  cave  in  the  Kutila  characters,  de- 
dicating it  to  Jaganath ;  but  this  is  evidently  an 
addition  in  modeni  times.'  The  stylo  of  the 
architecture  may  be  judged  of  from  the  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  one  of  its  pillars  (Wood- 
cut No.  71).  They  are  of  extreme  simplicity, 
luging  into  octagons  in  the  cotitre  only,  and 
wooden  conatnictiou  on  each  face.  The 
doorways  leading  into  the  cells  are 
adorned  with  the  usual  horseshoe 
formed  canopies  copied  from  the  fronta 
of  the  cliaitya  halls,  and  which  we  are 
now  HO  fiiuiiliar  with  from  the  Bharhut 
Hculjitures,  and  from  the  openings  com- 
mon to  all  wuuden  buildings  of  that 
uge. 


being  square  ])ierN 
with  a  slight  bnickct  of  \ 


The  other  cave  is  very  much  larger.  Iwing  two  storeys  in  height, 
both  of  which  were  originally  adorned  by  verandahs:  the  upper, 
62  ft.  long,  opening  into  four  cells  (Woodcut  No.  72),  tlio  lower,  44 
ft.,  opening  into  three.  All  the  doors  leading  into  these  cells  have 
jambs  sloping  slightly  inwards,  which  is  itself  a  sufRcient  indication 
that  the  cave  is  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era,  it  may  l>e,  by  a  century 
or  therealwuts.      Of  the  nine  jiillars  of  the   upper  verandah  only 

'  '  JimniBl  nl'  iIk'  .\-ii.tip  S-K^irty  or  B.-i.tnil.'  v..l.  vi.  |..  Hi7.'i. 
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being  bo  essentially  Indian  in  their  style,  now  ap|)ear  to  me  the 
oldest.  Those  in  the  Ganesa  Gumpha,  as  more  classical,  may  have 
been  executed  by  some  Yavana  ,arti8t  at  a  subsequent  age,  but  still 
both  seem  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era.^  The  other  bas-reliefs  in 
the  Kaj  Hani  cave  represent  scenes  of  hunting,  fighting,  dancing, 
drinking,  and  love-making — anything,  in  fact,  but  religion  or  prajnng 
in  any  shape  or  form.  From  the  sculptures  at  Sanchi  and  Bharhut, 
we  were  pre})ared  to  exj)ect  that  wo  should  not  find  any  direct 
evidence  of  Buddhism  in  any  8cul})tures  anterior  to  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  Era ;  but  those  at  this  place  go  l>eyond  these  in  that 
respect.  Nothing  here  can  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  any  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Sakya  Muni,  or  to  any  known  jataka,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  we  shall  ever  discover  the  legends  to  which  they 
refer,  liesides  these  bassi-relievi,  there  is  in  the  Eani  cave  a  figure, 
in  high  relief,  of  a  female  (?)  riding  on  a  lion.  Behind  him  or  her, 
a  soldier  in  a  kilt,  or  rather  the  dress  of  a  Roman  soldier,  with  laced 
boots  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg — very  similar,  in  fact,  to  those 
represented  Plate  28,  fig.  1,  of  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,*  as 
strangers  paying  their  addresses  to  the  three-storeyed  dagoba — and 
behind  this  again,  a  female  of  very  foreign  aspect. 

In  another  c^ive  of  the  same  group,  called  the  Jodev  Garbha,  and 
of  about  the  same  age,  lx)tween  the  two  dooinvays  leading  to  the  cell, 
a  sacred  tree  is  lx?ing  worshipi)ed.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  usual 
rail,  and  devotees  and  others  are  bringing  ofterings.'* 

In  another,  })rol)ably  older  than  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned, 
called  Auanta  Garbha,  are  two  l)assi-relie^4  over  the  two  doorways : 
one  is  devoted,  like  the  last,  to  Tree  worship,  the  other  to  the  honour 
of  Sri  (ndc  ante,  p.  51).  She  is  standing  on  her  lotus,  and  two 
elephants,  standing  likewise  on  lotuses,  are  }>ouring  water  over  her.^ 
The  same  representation  occurs  once,  at  least,  at  Bharhut,  and  ten 
times  at  Sanchi,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  earliest  instance  of 
honour  paid  to  god  or  man  in  Indian  sculptures. 

One  other  cave  deserves  to  be  mentioned  l)efore  leaving  Udayagiri. 
It  is  a  great  boulder,  carved  into  the  semblance  of  a  tiger*s  head, 
with  his  jaws  0}>en,  and  his  throat,  as  it  should  be.  is  a  doorway 
leading  to  a  single  cell  (Woodcut  No.  73).  It  is  a  caprice,  but  one 
that  shows  that  those  who  conceived  it  had  some  experience  in  the 


*  That  there  wore  YavaoaH  iu  Orissa  brother  of  Kaninhka),  whose  inscriptions 

about  this  time  is  almndantly  evident,  arc    found    at   Muttra.  —  Cunningham, 

from  the  native  authorities  quoted  by  ,  '  Arohajologfical  Rei)ort8,*  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  et 

Stiriing — *  Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  xv.  p.  feqq. 

258,  et  seqq.     These  represent  them  as  |       -  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 

coming  from  Kashmir  and  Babul  Des,  ]  Bengal,*  vol.  vii.,  plate  42.     'Tree  and 

or  Persia,  and  one  account  names  the  '  Serpent  Worship,*  plate  100. 

invader  as  Hangsha  Deo,   which  looks  I       '  '  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,*  plate 

very  like  Hushka,  or    Iluvishka   (the  100,  p.  105. 
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represented  afterwards  in  sculptures  or  paintings.  Whether  we 
shall  ever  recover  any  traces  of  what  Buddhism  was  between  the 
death  of  Sakya  Muni  and  Asoka  is  more  than  doubtful.  If  found,  it 
would  probably  be  even  more  unlike  the  present  Buddhism  than  that 
of  the  intermediate  period.  Judging  from  what  we  have  hitherto 
found,  it  looks  as  if  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  pure  worship  of  trees 
by  a  Naga  or  serpent -reverencing  race,  on  whose  primitive  faith 
Asoka  engrafted  the  teachings  of  Sakya  Muni.  There  were  Buddhists, 
of  course,  in  India  before  Asoka's  time,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  they 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  dig  caves  or  erect  monuments.  None  at 
least  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  till  they  are  we  must  be  content 
to  stop  our  backward  researches  with  such  a  group  of  monuments  as 
these  Udayagiri  caves. 

Western  Vihara  Caves. 

There  are  at  least  four  Viharas  which  we  know  for  certainty  were 
excavated  before  the  Christian  Era.  There  are  probably  forty,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  edited  with  such  care  as  to  enable  us  to  feel 
confident  in  affixing  dates  to  them.  'J'he  four  that  are  known  are 
those  attached  to  the  chaityas  at  Bhaja  and  Bedsa  (Woodcuts  Nos. 
45,  49),  and  the  two  oldest  at  Ajunta,  Nos.  12  and  11.  Those  at 
Karli  are  probably  coeval  with  the  great  chaitya  itself,  but,  strange  to 
say,  they  have  never  been  drawn  or  investigated,  so  that  we  really 
know  little  or  nothing  about  them.  At  Junir  there  are  several,  which 
are  very  old,  and  at  Sana  and  Tulaja,  in  Gujerat,  there  are  several  of 
very  ancient  date,  but  they,  like  those  at  Junir,  are  too  imperfectly 
known  to  be  quoted  as  authenticated  examj>les  of  the  period. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  that  attached  to  the  chaitya  at  Bhaja 
(ante.  Woodcut  No.  45).  It  is  five-celled ;  three  of  these  have  single 
stone  beds  in  them,  one  is  double  bedded,  and  one,  apparently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  superior,  is  without  that  uncomfortable  piece  of  furniture. 
In  front  of  these  are  two  long  stone  benches  at  either  "end  of  a  hall 
33  ft.  in  length.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  hall  was  always  open 
as  at  present,  but  if  it  was  closed,  it  was  by  a  wooden  screen  like  the 
chaitya  beside  it,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  age.  They  are 
indeed  parts  of  one  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bedsa 
vihara,  though  placed  a  little  further  apart.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  are  three  cells  with  stone  beds  in  the  verandah  of  the  chaitya, 
and  a  fourth  was  commenced  when  apparently  it  was  determined  to 
remove  the  residence  a  little  further  off,  and  no  instance,  I  believe, 
occurs  afterwards  in  which  they  were  so  conjoined,  till  at  least  a  very 
late  date,  when,  as  at  Dhumnar  (Woodcut  No.  65),  all  the  parts  got 
again  confounded  together.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  49)  it  is  exceptional  in  form,  being  apsidal  like  the  chaitya  itself 
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It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  a  copy  of  any  existing  wooden  erection, 
or  whether  it  was  that,  being  the  first  attempt  at  an  independent 
vihara  in  the  rock,  they  thought  it  ought  to  resemble  a  chaitya  in 
plan.  My  impression  is  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation  ;  such 
an  arrangement  in  a  free-standing  structure  intended  for  a  residence 
would  be  absurd,  but  we  are  here  assisting  at  the  **  incunabula  "  of 
the  style,  and  must  not  be  surprised  at  anomalies. 

Number  12  at  Ajunta  is  merely  a  square  hall,  measuring  36  ft. 
7  in.  each  way.  It  has  no  pillars,  and  its  only  ornament  consists  of 
seven  horseshoe  arches,  four  of  which  are  over  the  doors  of  cells, 
the  other  tliree  only  ornamental.  Unfortunately,  the  rock  over  its 
front  has  given  way,  and  canied  with  it  the  facade,  which  probably 
was  the  most  ornamental  part  of  the  design. 

Number  11  is  a  step  in  advance  of  this  one,  there  being  four 
pillars  in  its  centre  (Woodcut  No.  74).^  It  has  nine  cells,  but  is  without 
any  sanctuary  or  ritual  arrangement. 
In  age,  ■  it  seems  to  l>e  contemporary' 
with  the  chaitya  No.  10,  to  which  it 
evidently  belongs,  and  like  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  transitional  example, 
dating  about  the  Christian  Era,  or 
rather  before  that  time. 

The     most    marked    characteristic 
of  these  early  viharas  on  the  western 

side   of  India,   is    that    unlike    their      ,,         cav..No.  ii.at  Ajunu. 
eastern  contemporaries,  they  are  wholly  ^^ "^  "sc*  k  so  ft  t*o  ^i  in"'^***^'^ 

devoid  of  figure-sculpture :   no  bassi- 

relievi,  not  even  an  emblem,  relieves  the  severity  of  their  simplicity. 
Over  the  doorways  of  the  cells  there  are  the  usual  horseshoe  arches, 
copied  from  the  windows  of  the  great  chaityas,  and  the  invariable 
Buddhist  rail  repeated  everywhere  as  a  stringcourse,  with  an  occa- 
sional pillar  or  pilaster  to  relieve  the  monotony. 

There  do  not  at  present  seem  to  exist  any  data  sufficient  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  this  curious  diflerence  between  the  ex- 
uberance of  figure-sculpture  in  the  east,  and  its  total  absence  in  the 
west  in  the  pre-Christian  Era  caves,  and  the  problem  must  be  relegated 
for  further  inquiries.  Looking,  however,  at  the  progress  made  of  late 
years  in  these  subjects,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  solution  is  not  far 
off,  and  will,  when  reached,  throw  fre«h  light  on  the  early  history  of 
Buddhism.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only 
living  representation  that  is  common  to  both  sides  of  India,  is  the 
presence  of  the  three  headed  Naga  on  the  facade  of  the  Nassick 
chaitya  (Woodcut  No.  52),  and  its  appearance  in  a  similar  position 
on  the  Chulakarma  and  Ananta  caves  at  Udayagiri  in  Orissa.  It  points 
to  an   important  feature  in  early  Buddhist  history,  but  not  exactly 
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what  we  are  now  looking  for.  Besides  this  the  three,  five,  or  seven- 
headed  Naga  occurs  so  frequently  at  Bharhut,  Sanchi  and  elsewhere, 
that  his  presence  here  can  hardly  be  called  a  distinctive  peculiarity. 

The  next  step  after  the  introduction  of  four  pillars  to  support  the 
roof,  as  in  cave  No.  11  at  Ajunta  (Woodcut  No.  74),  was  to  introduce 

twelve  pillars  to  supi)ort  the  roof, 
there  being  no  intermediate  numl)er 
which  would  divide  by  four,  and 
admit  of  an  opening  in  the  centre 
of  every  side.  This  arrangement 
is  shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  75), 
representing  the  plan  of  the  cave 
No.  2  at  Ajunta.  Before  this  stage 
of  cave  arcluk>cturc  had  been 
reached,  the  worship  had  degene- 
rated considerably  from  its  original 
purity ;  and  these  caves,  always 
possess  a  sanctuary  containing  an 
image  of  Buddha.  There  are  fre- 
quently, besides  tliis,  as  in  the 
instance  under  consideration,  two 
side  chapels,  like  those  in  Catholic  churches,  containing  images  of 
subordinate  saints,  sometimes  male,  sometimes  female. 


75. 


Cave  No.  2,  at  AJuuta. 
(From  a  Plan  by  the  Author.) 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


76.         Cave  at  Bagh.    (From  a  Plan,  by  Captain  Dangerfielii,  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 

Literary  Society.')    Scale  60  ft.  to  1  in. 


The    next    and    most    extensive    arrangement  of    these    square 
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monastery-caves  is  that  in  which  twenty  pillars  are  placed  in  the 
floor,  so  as  to  support  the  roof,  six  on  each  side,  counting  the  comer 
pillars  twice.  There  are  several  of  these  large  caves  at  Ajunta  and 
elsewhere ;  and  one  at  Bagh,  on  the  Tapty,  represented  in  the  last 
woodcut  (No.  76),  has,  besides  the  ordinary  complement,  four  additional 
pillars  in  the  centre ;  these  were  introduced  evidently  in  consequence 
of  the  rock  not  being  sufficiently  homogeneous  and  perfect  to  support 
itself  without  this  additional  precaution. 

These — which  might  l^e  classed,  according  to  the  terms  used  in 
Greek  architecture,  as  astyle,  when  having  no  pillars ;  distyle,  when 
with  two  pillars  in  each  face ;  tetrastyle,  with  four ;  and  hexastyle 
with  six — form  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  division  of  these 
excavations,  and  with  slight  modification  are  to  \>o  found  in  all  the 
modem  series. 

The  forms,  howx^ver,  of  many  are  so  vaiious  and  so  abnormal,  that 
it  would  require  a  far  more  extended  classification  to  enable  us  to 
describe  and  include  them  all.  In  many  instances  the  great  depth  of 
the  cave  which  this  square  arrangement  required  w^as  felt  to  be  incon- 
venient ;  and  a  more  ___^__^.._ 

oblong    form  ^HHHHHHilHHH^IHIHIflHH^ 

adopted,   as    in    the  l^— ,  ^  JL  ^  JBL  J»  "   "  J      ■ 

Durbar  cave  at  Sal-  |      "  _            JL  ^     _     ,.     .    _      ■ 

sette  (Woodcut  No.  ■      ■  "     ■ 

77),   where,  besides,  B"^  °                                                ■    P"fl 

the  sanctuary  is  pro-  ^Lj  ■                                                ■    ^mM 

jected   forward,  and  I  I 

assists,      with       the  ■^■■■|z«i^  ^^m*^  ■■■=i;^B«:;:^Bfc^K 

pillars,    to    support       ^^Hh|p     ••••••••    h^^V 

the  roof.      In   some       ^^^Hp  ^^^^E 

examples      this      is       fH^^  ^^^^ 

carried  even  further,  VT.      Durbnr  C^ve,  SalfieUe.    (Fnmi  a  Plan  by  the  Author.) 

T      ^-  ^  Scalo  60  ft.  to  1  in. 

and    the    sanctuar^% 

standing  boldly  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  forms  in  reality 
the  only  support.  This,  however,  is  a  late  arrangement,  and  must 
be  considered  more  as  an  economical  than  an  architectural  improve- 
ment. Indeed  by  it  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion are  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Nassick  Viharas. 

The  two  most  interesting  series  of  caves  for  the  investigation  of 
the  history  of  the  later  developments  of  the  Vihara  system,  are  those 
at  Nassick  and  Ajunta.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-six  first-class  caves,  four  of  which  are  chaityas. 
The   latter  group   numbers,   it   is   true,  seventeen   excavations,  but 
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only  six  or  seven  of  these  can  be  called  first-class,  and  it  possesses 
only  one  chaitya.  The  others  are  small  excavations  of  no  particular 
merit  or  interest.  Ajunta  has  also  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
greater  portion  of  the  paintings  which  once  adorned  the  walls  of  all 
viharas  erected  subsequently  to  the  Christian  Era,  while  these  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  at  Nassick,  though  there  seems  very  little 
doubt  that  the  walls  of  all  the  greater  viharas  there  were  once  so 
ornamented.  This  indeed  was  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between 
them  and  the  earlier  primitive  cells  of  the  monks  l>efore  the  Christian 
Era.  The  Buddhist  church  between  Asoka  and  Kanishka  was  in  the 
same  position  as  that  of  Christianity  l)etween  Constantino  and  Gregory- 
the  Great.  It  was  the  last-named  poutiflf  who  inaugurated  the  Middle 
Ages  with  all  their  pomp  and  ceremonial.  It  might,  therefore,  under 
certain  circumstances  be  exijedient  to  de8cril)e  the  Ajunta  viharas 
first ;  but  they  are  singularly  deficient  in  well-preserv^ed  iiiHcriptions 
containing  recognisable  names.  Nassick,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  this  respect,  and  the  history  of  the  series  can  be 
made  out  with  very  tolerable  approximative  certainty.^ 

The  only  difficulty  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  series.  If  the  chaitya 
cave  was,  as  above  stated,  commenced  129  years  l)efore  Christ,  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  vihara  of  the  same  age  attached  to  it,  but  such 
does  not  seem  to  exist.  There  is  indeed  a  small  vihara  close  to  it, 
and  on  a  lower  level  than  those  now  on  each  side  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently more  likely  to  be  what  we  are  looking  for,  than  they  are.  It 
is  a  simple  square  liall  lueasunng  14  ft.  each  way,  with  two  square 
cells  in  three  of  its  sides,  the  fourth  opening  on  a  verandah  with  two 
octagon  pillars  in  front.  The  only  ornament  of  the  interior  is  a  horse- 
shoe arch  over  each  opening,  connected  with  a  simple  Buddhist  rail. 
In  every  detail  it  is  in  fact  identical  with  the  two  old  viharas  Nos. 
12  and  11  Ajunta,  and  certainly  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era;  but  it 
l>ears  an  inscription  of  Krishna  Kaja,  and  he  seems  almost  certainly 
to  be  the  second  of  the  Andrabritya  race,  and  he  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  8,  or  120  yeara  after  the  time  we  are  looking  for.'^      But  for  this 


*  These  inscriptions  were  first  pnb- 
lished  by  Lieut.  Brett,  with  transhvtions 
by  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  p.  39,  et  seqq.^ 
plates  1  to  16.  They  were  afterwards 
revised  by  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  A.  A.  West 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  same  journal, 
p.  37,  et  seqq.,  and  translated  by  l*rt)fe»sor 
Bhandarkar  in  a  paper  not  yet  published, 
but  to  which  I  luive  had  access.     I  have 


I  have  not  seen  the  caves  myself,  I  fancy 
that  I  can  realise  all  their  main  features 
without  difficulty. 

'  Professor  Bhandarkar,  in  his  paper 
on  these  inscriptions,  passes  over  the 
inscriptions  in  the  interior  of  the  chaitya, 
without  alluding  to  them  in  any  way. 
Is  it  that  there  is  any  mistake  about 
them  ?  and  that  the  cave  is  a  century 
more  modern  than  they  wouUl  leiwl  us 
to  suppose  ?     The  answer  is  probably  to 


also  been  assistoil  by  manuscript  plans  \  l)c  obtained  on  the  s|)ot,  and  there  only, 
aufl  notes  by  Mr.  Burjress ;  an«l,  thoujrh 
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the  architectural  details  would  accord  perfectly  with  those  of  the 
chaitya,  and  the  age  ascribed  to  it ;  but  the  inscriptions  may  have 
been  added  afterwards.  If  this  is  not  so,  the  only  suggestion  that 
occurs  to  me  is  that,  as  originally  executed,  the  chaitya  had  a  forecourt, 
and  that  the  cells  were  in  this,  as  at  Bedsa  and  Sana,  but  that  having 
fallen  away,  from  some  flaw  in  the  rock,  was  entirely  removed,  and 
at  a  subsequent  time  that  on  the  right  was  added  at  a  height  of  6  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  chaitya,  that  on  the  left  at  12  ft., 
about  the  same  datum,  ^  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  they 
were  part  of  the  original  conception. 

Turning  from  these,  which  practically  belong  to  the  last  chapter 
rather  than  to  this,  the  interest  is  centred  in  three  great  viharas, 
the  oldest  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  Naha|)ana  (Woodcut  No.  78),  the 
second  that  of  Gautamiputra,  and 
the  third  that  of  Yadnya  Sri — if  my 
chronology  is  correct,  their  dates 
are  thus  fixed,  in  round  numbers, 
as  A.D.  100,  300,  and  400. 

The  two  principal  viharas  at 
Nassick,  Nos.  3  and  8,  are  so  similar 
in  dimensions  and  in  all  their  ar- 
rangements, that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  their 
plans  on  paper.  They  are  both 
square  halls  measuring  more  than  40  ft.  each  side,  without  any  pillars  in 
the  centre,  and  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sixteen  cells  of  nearly 
the  same  dimensions.  On  the  fourth  side  is  a  six-pillared  verandah, 
in  the  one  case  with  a  cell  at  each  end,  in  the  other  with  only  one 
cell,  which  is  the  most  marked  distinction  between  the  two  plans. 
The  architecture,  too,  is  in  some  respects  so  similar  that  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  in  assuming  that  the  one  is  an  intentional  copy  of  the 
other.  It  is  in  fact  the  problem  of  the  great  cave  at  Kenheri,  being 
a  copy  of  that  at  Karli  repeated  here.'^  Only  the  difference  in  ago 
between  the  two  chaityas  being  five  centuries,  the  degradation  in 
style  is  greater  than  here^  where  it  appears  to  be  little  more  than  two. 

The  pillars  in  the  verandah  of  cave  No.  8  (Woodcut  No.  79,  p.  150) 
are  so  similar  to  those  in  the  great  Karli  chaitya,  that  if  it  should  turn 
out,  as  Justice  Newton  ^  supposes,  that  Nahapana  was  the  founder  of  the 
Samvat  era,  56  B.C.,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  architecture  to  con- 
tradict such  a  date.     According  to  Mr.  West,  "  the  pillars  are  shorter 


78. 


Nahapana  Vihara,  Nojwick. 

(Fr»)m  a  Plan  by  Mr.  Burgeas.) 

Scale  60  ft.  to  1  in. 


*  ^Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  viii.  p.  40. 

'  Ante,  p.  129.  See  also  plate  11  of 
niy  folio  work  on  the  *  Rock-cut  Temples,' 


where  the  pillars  of  the  two  caves  are 
contrasted  as  here. 

'  *  Journal    Bombay    Branch    of    the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  ix.  p.  16. 
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in  proportion,  an.l  the  hiimau  figures  more  rudoly  desigiieil ;" '  but 
whether  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  an  interval  of  nearly  two  ccn- 
turiefl  is  not  quit«  clear.  On  the  other  han.l  no  vihara  1  know  of  oi. 
this  side  of  India  ha«  a  facade  so  richly  ornamented  as  this.  Those 
at  Bhaja  and  Bodsa  are  quite  plain,  and  those  around  Karli.  though 
richer,  arc  far  inferior  to  this,  ho  that  on  tlic  whole  the  iirchite<.>tnral 
evidence  tenda  strongly  to  a  d^tc  sulisequent  to  the  OiriHtian  Era. 
'ITio   inscription  on    this  cave  sayH.    that   it    wiw   excavated    hy 


{Fmm  K  fbototfraph 


UHhavadatu,  son-in-law  of  \aha]Hin»,  vicoR>y  undor  King  Kshaha- 
rotra,^  evidently  a  foreigner,  wliose  proj)er  name  has  not  yet  l>ecn 
discovered,  but  for  reanonB  given  in  the  ApiKjndix,  tliere  seems  little 
douht  but  that  the  Saka  era  (a.d.  78-9)  dates  from  his  coronation, 
and  as  some  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  son-in-law  of  the 
viceroy  eotild  liave  been  in  a  position  to  undertake  such  a  work  as 
this,  I  prcBuwo  a.ti.  10I>  is  not  far  from  the  date  of  the  cave. 

The  pillni-s  of  the  Gautnmiputra  cave  Xo.  .1  have,  as  will  bo  seen 


'  'JonriMl  Bombay  Bra  null  Koyitl  AKiHlirRm-iL'ty,' vnl.  v 
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from  the  last  woodcnt  (No.  80),  luet  much  of  tlie  elegance  of  those 
last  described.  Instead  of  the  gracoful  l>ell-Bha]>od  Persian  capitals, 
we  have  the  pudding  forms  that  afterwanle  became  bo  prevalent.  The 
shafts  arc  straight  posts,  and  liavo  no  bases,  and  the  whole  shows  an 
inferiority  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  richly  carvwl  and  sciilpturcd 
doorway  also  belongs  to  a  much  more  modem  ago.  Besides  this, 
there  are  three  things  hero  which  prove*  almost  iucontcetably  tliat  it 
l)eloiigs  to  the  same  age  as  the  Amravati  tope  erected  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury— the  rail  in  front,  already  given  (Woodcut  No.  36),  tho  pilaster 
at  the  end  of  the  verandah,'  and  tho  bas-relief  of  a  dagoba,  which 
occupies  the  same  position  on  the  liack  wall  in  this  cave  that  tlie  man 
with  tho  club  occupies  in  No.  8.  It  has  the  same  attendants,  and  the 
same  sujHsrlluitv  of  umbrellas,  as  are  found  there,"  so  that  altogether 

the  age  of  the  excavation  can  hardly  Ijo  considered  doubtful. 

Cavo  No.  12  is  a  small  vihara,  the  central  liall  being  30  ft.  by  23 

ft.,  and  with  only  four  cells  on  one  side.     Considerable  alterations 

have  been  attempted  in  its  interior  at  some  date  long  snlisequent  to 

its  first  excavation,  to  ada]it  it  apparently  to  Tlindti  worship.     Its 

verandah,  however,  consisting  of  two  attaclied  and  two  free-standing 

columns,  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  age  as  fhe  Nahapaua  cave  No.  8. 

An  inscription  uiKin  it  states  that  it  was  excavated  by  Indragnidatta, 

prince  regnant  under  I'atamitraka  of  tho  northern  region.^     None  of 

these  names  can  be  recognised,  but  they  point  to  an  age  when  foreign 

kings,   possibly  of   tlie  Punjab, 

ruled  this  country  by  satraps. 
The  great  vihara  beyond  the 

chaitya  cave,  and  12  ft.  alwve  its 

level,  is  one  of  the  most  imp)rtant 

of  the  series,  not  only  from  its 

size,  hut  from  its  ordinance  and 

date  (Woodcut  No.  81).    The  hall 

is  60  ft.  in  depth  by  40  ft.  wide 

at  the  outer  end,  increasing  to 

46  ft.  at   tho   inner,    and   with 

eight  cells  on  either  side.     The 

most  marked  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  has   a   regular 

sanctuary  at  its  inner  end,  with 

two    richly  -  carved    pillars    in 

front  (Woodcut  No.  82,  p.  152), 

and  within,  a  colossal  figure  of 

Buddha,   seated,    with   flying    and    standing  attendants,   dwarpals, 

'  '  Tree  odJ  Berpent  Worship,'  wood-  I      ■  '  Journal    Bomhay    Branch  ot    the 
rot  12,  p.  02.  Boyal  Asintic  Sooiety,'  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

'  Ibid.,  plates  81, 9t,  97,  •!  puMJnt.         I 
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dwarfs,  and  all  the  ueual  acoomptmiments  usually  found  in  tho  fifth 
and  subsequout  ceiiturieit,  but  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  before. 

Fortunately  we  have 
iu  this  cave  an  inscription 
containing  a  well-known 
name.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  escavateil  by  the  wife 
of  the  conimander-iii-c'Jiief 
of  the  Emperor  Vadnya 
Sri,  SSat  Kami,  descendant 
of  King  Gautamipiitra,  in 
the  seventh  ycnr.'  Wo 
are  not  able  to  fix  the  ex- 
act year  to  which  this  ilato 
refers ;  probably  it  waK 
unly  regnal,  but  it  doen 
not  HOem  doubtful  that 
this  king  reigned  iu  thp 
first  quarter  of  the  5tli 
I'cnturj',  and  wo  conse- 
quently have  iu  this  cave 
a  fixe<l  [wiiit  on  which  to 
base  our  calculations  for 
the  |>eriod  about  the  time. 
Beyond  this  there  is 
"^  (yrom  liljrawhl^by'M^  Bi^'^oss  1  ^''"''^    another    excavation. 

No.  17 — it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  vihara  —of  very  irregular  slmpo,  and  covered  with  Bculpture 
of  a  date  at  least  a  century  nmni  modem  than  that  of  the  cavo  last 
described.  Buddha  is  there  represented  in  all  his  attitudes,  standing 
or  sitting,  accompanied  by  chowrie  bearers,  flying  figures,  dwarfs, 
&c.  On  one  side  is  a  colossal  i-ecumbcnt  figure  of  him  attaining 
Nirvana,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  very  modern  date.  Besides  these, 
there  are  Dyani  Buddhas,  Boilhisatwas,  and  all  the  modem  pan- 
theon of  Buddhism,  arranged  in  most  admireil  confusion,  as  in  all 
the  most  modern  caves.  There  is  no  inscription,  but  from  its  bcu1]>- 
turo  and  the  form  of  its  pillars  we  may  safely  ascribe  it  to  tho  last 
age  of  Buddhist  art,  say  about  the  year  fiOO  nr  later.  The  pillars 
approximate  closely  in  stylo  to  those  found  at  Elephanta,  and  in  the 
Brahmanical  caves  at  SUlora,  which  from  other  evidence  have  been 
assigned  to  dates  varying  from  600  to  800  years  of  our  era. 

More  has  perhaps  been  said  about  tho  Nassiok  caves  than  their 
architectural  imiwrtance  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  justify.  Init  they 


'  ■  Jounml  {hinihiiv  Brnni-li  nf  llie  Rnynl  Ai>iatic  Siioicty,' 
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docs  not  seem  to  have  varied  from  the  5th  century  at  all  ovontH. 
Ab  may  bo  gJithcred  from  these  ithistTations  tfao  pillare  iu  these 
caves  aro  almost  iiKlefinitely  varied,  gouerally  in  pairs,  but  no  pillars 

at  all  like  those  in 
aoy  other.  In  each 
cavo,  however,  there 
IB  a  general  harmony 
of  design  and  of  form, 
which  prevents  their 
variety  from  being 
unpleasiug.  'I'he  ef- 
fect on  the  contrary 
is  singularly  harmo- 
nious and  satisfac- 
tory. I'he  great 
interest  of  these  two 
caves  lies,  however, 
in  their  frescoes, 
which  represent 

Biiildliist  l^cnds  on 
a  scale  and  with  a 
distinctness  found 
nowhere  else  in 
India.  The  sculp- 
tures of  Amravati  — 
some  of  which  may 
be  contemporary,  or 
(inly  slightly  earlier 
—  are  what  most 
nearly  approach 

them ;    but,    as     in 
most  cases,  painting 
admits    of     greater 
freedom  and  greater 
variety    of    incident 
than  sculpture  ever 
does,    and  certainly 
in      this       instance 
vindicates  its  claim 
to  greater  phonetic, 
power.   Many  of  the 
the  roofs  and  pillars  of 
also  of  great  elegance  and  appropriateness, 
th  the  aix'hi lecture,  niako  up  a  whole  im- 


freta  and  architectural  details  painted 
these  and  in  viharas  i 
and,  when  combined 
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rivalled  in  India  for  its  ethnographic  as  well  as  for  its  architectural 
beauty. 

Fortunately  the  age  of  these  two  caves  is  not  doubtful;  there 
is  a  long  inscription  on  each,  much  mutilated  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  of  which  enough  can  be  made  out  to  show  that  they  were 
excavated  by  kings  of  the  Vindhyasacti  race,  one  of  whom,  Prava- 
rasena,  whose  name  appears  in  the  inscription  on  No.  IG,  married  a 
daughter  of  Maharaja  Deva,  alias  Chandra-gupta.^  We  have  in- 
scriptions of  the  last  king  dated  82  and  03  of  the  Gupta  era,  or  in 
A.D.  400  and  411,  and  his  son-in-law  may  probably  have  reigned  a 
few  years  later.  We  may  consequently  safely  place  these  two  caves 
in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century.  They  arc  thus  slightly  more 
modern  than  the  Yadnya  Sri  cave.  No.  15,  at  Nassick,  which  is 
exactly  the  result  wo  would  expect  to  arrive  at  from  their  architec- 
ture and  the  form  of  their  sanctuaries. 

Their  great  interest,  therefore,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
consists  in  their  being  almost  unique  si^eciniens  of  the  architecture 
and  arts  of  India  during  the  great  Gupt^  period,  when  Thecnlosius  II. 
was  emi)eror  of  the  East,  and  at  a  time  wluni  Bahram  Gaur,  the 
Sassanian,  is  said  to  have  visited  India.  Ho  reigned  420  to  440 ;  if 
he  did  visit  India,  it  must  have  been  while  they  were  in  course  of 
l>eing  excavated.^ 

Nos.  18,  19,  and  20  succeed  this  group,  both  in  position  and  in 
style,  and  probably  occupied  the  remaining  half  of  the  5th  century 
in  construction,  bringing  down  our  history  to  about  a.d.  500. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  direction,  the  cave-diggers 
seem  to  have  turned  back  and  excavated  Nos.  8,  7,  and  6.  The  last- 
named  is  the  only  two-storeyed  cave  at  Ajunta,  and  would  l)e  very 
interesting  if  it  were  not  so  fearfully  ruined  by  damp  and  decay, 
owing  to  the  faulty  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  excavated. 
No.  7  has  a  singularly  elegant  verandah,  broken  by  two  i)rojecting 
pavilions.^  Internally,  it  is  small,  and  occuj)ied  by  a  whole  pantheon 
of  Buddhas.  It  resembles,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  respcKJt,  No.  17  at 
Nassick,  with  which  it  is,  no  doubt,  contemporary. 

There  still  remain  the  five  first  caves  at  the  northern  end,  and 
the  six  last  at  the  southern :  one  of  these  is  a  chaitya,  the  other  ten 
are  viharas  of  greater  or  less  dimensions.     Some  are  only  commenced. 


*  *  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  I  and  female  attendants.  What  the  story 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  viii.  p.  56.  j  is,  is  not  known,  but  the  jxirsons  repre- 
See  also, '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  j  scnte<l  are  not  Indians,  but  Persians,  and 


of  Bengal,'  vol.  v.  p.  726. 

*  Curiou«ly  enough,  on  the  roof  of  this 
cave  there  are  four  square  compartments 
representing  the  same  scene,  in  different 
manners— a  king,  or  very  important  per- 
fionage,  drinking  out  of  a  cuji  with  male 


the  costiunes  those  of  the  Sassanian 
porio<l.  Copies  of  these  pictures  by  Mr. 
(iriffith  are  now  exhibited  in  the  India 
Museum  at  Kensington. 

*  *  Rook-cut  TempleH,'  pi.  8. 
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and  two,  Nob.  4  and  24,  which  were  intended  to  have  been  the  finest 
of  the  series,  are  left  in  a  very  incomplete  state :  interesting,  how- 
over,  as  showing  the  whole  process  of  an  excavation  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  completion.  Both  these  were  int<jnded  to  be  28- 
pillared  caves,  and  the  hall  of  No.  4  measures  84  ft.  by  89  ft. 

Caves  Nos.  1  and  2  are  among  the  most  richly-sculptnred  of 
the  caves.  The  facade,  indeed,  of  No.  1  is  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  of  its  class  at  Ajunta,  and  with  the  corresponding  caves  at 
the  opposite  end  conveys  a  higher  idea  of  the  ])orfection  to  which 
decorative  sculpture  had  attained  at  that  age  than  anything  else  at 
Ajimta.  AVith  the  last  ehaitya,  which  belongs  to  this  group,  these 
caves  carry  our  history  down  certainly  into  the  7th  centur}'.  The 
work  in  the  unfinished  caves,  I  fancy,  must  have  been  arrested  by 
the  troubles  which  took  place  in  Central  India  alx)ut  the  year  650, 
or  shortly  afterwards,  when,  I  fancy,  the  persecution  of  the  Huddhists 
commenced,  and  after  which  it  is  hardly  j)robable  that  any  com- 
munity of  that  faith  would  have  leisure  or  means  to  carry  out  any 
works,  on  such  a  scale  at  least,  as  these  Ajunta  viharas. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  without  a  nuu-h  greater  amount  of 
illustration  than  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  to 
convey  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them  any  idea  of  the  various 
points  of  interest  found  in  these  caves ;  but  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a 
complete  series  of  illustrations  of  them  may  be  one  day  given  to  the 
world.  The  materials  for  this  nearly  existed  when  the  disastrous 
fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1800,  destroyed  Major  Gill's  facsimiles 
of  the  i)aintings,  which  can  hardly  now  be  replaced.^  A  good  deal, 
however,  may  be,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be,  done,  as  they  afford  a 
complete  series  of  examples  of  Buddhist  art  without  any  admixture 
from  Hinduism,  or  any  other  religion  extending  from  200  years 
before  Christ  to  GOO  or  700  years  after  his  era;  and  besides  illus- 
trating the  arts  and  feelings  of  those  ages,  they  form  a  chronometric 
scale  by  which  to  judge  of,  and  synchronise  other  known  series  with 
which,  however,  they  differ  in  several  important  particulars.  For 
instance,  at  Ajunta  there  is  no  single  example  of  those  bell-shaped 

*  Eiprht  lurjre  lithographic  phites  illus-  |  Coinbay,  has  been  cniploycxl  to  recover, 
traiing  these  cavcH  will  bo  found  in  my     as  far  as  it  can  now  be  done,  the  frescoes 


work  on  the  '  Rock -cut  Tenii)lert  of  India,' 
1843.  In  1864  I  published  a  small  volume 


destroyed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  fire.     If 
he  is  successful,  these  curious  paintings 


containing  fifty-eight  i>hotographic  illus-  may  still  In?  made  available  for  the  his- 
trations  of  the  same  series,  deductions  tory  of  art  in  India.  It  is  feared,  how- 
of  some  of  the  more  important  frescoes,  ever,  that  the  means  taken  by  Major 
copied  by  Major  Gill,  were  fortunately  Gill  to  heighten  their  colour  before  copy- 
published  by  Mrs.  8i>eir  in  her  '  Life  in  ing  them,  and  the  destructive  tendencies 


Ancient  Imlia,*  in  1856 ;  and  since  then 
Mr.  (iriffith.  of  the  School  of  Arts   at 


of  British   tourists,  have  rendered   the 
task  to  a  great  extent  a  hopeless  one. 
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Persian  capitals  to  pillars,  with  watcrj)ot  bases;  nor  is  there  any 
example  of  animals  with  riders  crowning  the  capitals,  such  as  are 
found  at  Bedsa,  Karli,  Nassick,  Salsetto,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Ghats. 
These  differences  seem  to  point  to  a  western  influence,  Persian, 
Saka  or  Scythian,  or  by  whatever  name  we  like  to  designate  it,  which 
did  not  penetrate  so  far  inland  as  Ajunta  or  EUora,  but  was  confined 
to  those  regions  where  we  know  the  foreign  influence  prevailed. 

These,  and  many  more  ethnographic  distinctions  in  architecture 
will,  no  doubt,  be  brought  out  by  careful  examination  and  com- 
parisons, from  which,  when  made,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
most  important  results  will  bo  derived. 


Bagii. 

At  a  distance  about  1 50  miles  a  little  west  of  north  from  Ajunta, 
and  thirty  miles  west  of  Mandu,  near  a  little  village  of  the  name  of 
Bagh,  there  exists  a  series  of  viharas  only  little  less  interesting  than 
the  later  series  at  Ajunta.  They  are  situated  in  a  secluded  ravine  in 
the  side  of  the  range  of  hills  that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda 
on  tho  north,  and  were  first  visited  or  at  least  first  described  by 
Lieutenant  Dangei*fiold,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.'  They  have  since  been  described  more 
in  detail  by  Dr.  Impey  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  *  Journal  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.*  Unfortunately  the  plates  that 
were  to  accompany  that  paper  wore  not  published  with  it,  but  being 
deposited  by  the  author  in  the  library  of  the  India  Ofldce,  they  are 
now  before  me,  and  from  them  and  from  this  paper  the  principal 
details  that  follow  have  been  gleaned. 

The  series  consists  of  eight  or  nine  viharas,  some  of  them  of  tho 
very  first  class,  but  no  chaitya  hall,  nor  <loes  any  excavation  of  that 
class  seem  ever  to  have  been  attempted  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
larger  viharas  seem  to  have  had  a  shala  or  schoolroom  attached  to 
them,  which  may  also  have  been  employed  for  divine  service.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  sanctuaries  of  the  viharas  generally  have 
a  dagoba  in  them,  instead  of  an  image  of  Buddha,  points  to  a  distinc- 
tion which  may  hereafter  prove  of  value.  On  the  whole  they  are  purer 
and  simpler  than  the  latest  at  Ajunta,  though  most  probably  of  about 
the  same  age. 

The  plan  of  one  has  alreaily  been  given,  but  it  is  neither  so  large 
nor  architecturally  so  important  as  the  great  vihara,  shown  in  plan. 
Woodcut  No.  87.  Its  great  hall  is  96  ft.  square,  and  would  at  Ajunta 
rank  as  a  twenty-eight  pillared  cave,  like  No.  4  there,  but  inside  this 
are  eight  pillars  ranged  octagonally ;  and  at  a  later  age,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  some  failure  of  the  roof,  four  structuml  pillars — 
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shaded  lighter — were  introduced.     It  is  not  clear  from  Dr.  Impey's 
description  how  the  centrul  octagon  was  originally  roofed,     lie  seems 


to  have  believed  that  a  dagolwt  originally  Mtoixl  in  tho  centre,  and 
having  lHM;n  destroyed  l)ronght  domi  tlic  roof  with  it.  As,  however, 
there  in  a  dagoha  in  the  sanctuary,  this  is  hanlly  proliable,  and  it 
seems  innch  more  liki'ly  tliiit  it  was  a  copy  of  a  'struetural  octagonal 
dome,  snch  as  wc  find  tliu  ■liiius  invariftbly  employing  a  few  centuries 
afterwards.  If  this  m  so,  it  would  be  highly  iikteresting  that  it  should 
be  examined  by  some  architect  capable  of  restoring  it  constructively 
from  such  indict  tionsaa  remain.  AVeluivc  hundreds,  almost  thousanda, 
of  these  domes  sujiiKirtcd  on  eight  [lillarM  after  tlie  levival  in  the 
10th  centurj-,  but  not  one  before.  If  this  is  one,  it  might  help  to 
restore  a  missing  link  in  our  chain  of  evidenw. 

The  shala  connected  with  this  vihara  measnres  94  ft.  by  44  ft.,  and 
tho  two  arc  joined  together  by  it  voriinihih  measnring  2liO  ft.  in  length, 
adunied  by  twenty  free-standing  ^lillars.  At  one  time  the  wliole  of 
the  back  wall  of  this  gullcry  was  adorned  with  a  series  of  frescoes. 
equalling  in  beauty  and  in  interest  those  of  Ajnnta.  As  in  those  at 
AjuntA.  the  uninitiated  would  fail  to  tracoamong  them  anysymptoms 
of  Buddhism  as  generally  undorsto<Ml.  The  principal  subjects  arc 
processions  on  horseliack,  or  on  elephants.  In  tho  latter  the  number 
of  women  exceeds  tiat  of  the  men.  Dancing  and  love-mating  are  as 
usual  prominently  introduced,  and  only  one  small  picture,  containing 
two  men.  can  be  said  to  bo  appropriated  to  worship. 

With  one  exception,  no  man  or  woman  has  any  covering  on  their 
heads,  and  the  men  generally  have  the  hair  cropped  short,  and  with 
only  verj'  small  moustaches  on  the  face.      Some  half-dozen  are  as 
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dark  as  the  Indians  of  the  present  day.  The  rest  are  very  much 
fairer,  many  as  fair  as  Spaniards,  and  nearly  all  wear  coloured 
dresses. 

We  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say,  and  may  not  for  a 
long  time  be  able  to  feel  sure,  who  the  races  are  that  are  repre- 
sented in  these  frescoes  or  in  those  at  Ajunta.  Negatively  we  may 
probably  be  justified  in  asserting  that  they  are  not  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Rajputana,  nor  of  any  of  the  native 
races — Bhils,  Gonds,  or  such  like.  Are  they  Sakas,  Yavanas,  or  any 
of  the  trans-Indus  tribes,  who,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era  flowed  into  India  across  that  river,  bringing  with  them  their 
arts  and  religious  forms?  The  style  of  art,  especially  at  liagh,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Persia  at  about  the  same  date. 

The  date  of  this  group  of  caves  seems  hardly  doubtful.  The  earliest 
could  not  well  have  been  commenced  much  before  a.d.  600  ;  the  date  of 
the  latest,  if  our  chronology  is  correct,  could  not  well  be  carrie<l  down 
beyond  650  or  700,  unless  it  was,  that  the  troubles  tliat  convulsed  the 
rest  of  India  after  that  date  did  not  reach  those  remote  valleys  in 
Rajputana  till  s<^^>me  time  afterwards. 

Salsette. 

One  of  the  most  extensive,  but  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  all 
the  groups  of  Indian  caves,  is  that  generally  known  as  the  Kenheri 
Caves  on  the  Island  of  Salsette  in  Bombay  Har])our.  The  great  chaitya 
cave  there,  as  mentioned  above,  is  only  a  l>ad  copy  of  the  Karli  cave,  and 
was  excavated  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  and  none  of  the 
viharas  seem  to  be  earlier.  The  place,  however,  must  have  had  some 
sanctity  at  an  earlier  date,  for  there  seems  no  doubt  that  a  tooth  of 
Buddha  was  enshrined  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  when 
these  relics  were  revolutionising  the  Buddhist  world,  at  least  at  two 
diametrically  opposite  points  of  the  coast  of  India,  at  Puri,  and  in  this 
island.^  It  may  have  l)ecn  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  this  relic 
that  the  island  became  holy,  and  it  may  have  been  l)ecause  it  was 
an  island,  that  it  remained  undisturbed  by  the  troubles  of  the  main- 
land, and  that  the  practice  of  excavating  caves  lasted  longer  here 
than  in  any  series  above  described.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  caves  here 
go  straggling  on  till  they  fade  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  into 
those  of  the  Hindu  religion.  The  Hindu  caves  of  Moutpezir,  Kundoty 
and  Amboli  are  so  like  them,  and  the  change  takes  place  so  gradually, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two 
religions. 

Although,  therefore,  we  have  not  at  Salsette  any  viharas  that  can 
compare  with  those  of  Nassick,  Ajunta,  or  Bagh,  and  they  nowhere 

*  Ante,  p.  59. 
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form  a  series  which  might  assist  us  in  guessing  their  dates,  yet,  just 
because  they  are  so  late,  and  because  they  do  fade  so  gradually  into  the 
next  phase,  are  they  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them. 

As  these  caves  are  so  near  Bombay,  and  so  easily  accessible,  it 
seems  strange  that  they  have  lately  been  so  much  neglected,  and  no 
one  seems  to  have  visited,  or  at  least  described,  the  outlying  groups. 
What  we  know  of  those  of  Montpezir  or  Amboli  is  derived  from 
Daniell's  drawings,^  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  centurA',  or  from  the 
travels  of  Lord  Valentia  or  Niebuhr.^  The  Kenheri  group  is  l)etter 
known,  and  I  can  speak  of  them  from  personal  knowledge. 

A  plan  of  one  has  already  been  given  (W(x>dcut  No.  77).  It  is  a 
two-storeyed  vihara,  and  one  of  the  finest  here,  though  it  would  not 
be  considered  remarkable  anywhere  else.  Another,  of  which  a  repre- 
sentation is  given  in  my  *Kock-cut  Temples,'  plate  19,  represents 
Avalokiteswara  with  ten  heads, — the  only  instance  I  know  of  in 
India,  though  it  is  common  in  Thibet  in  moilem  times. ^  The  others 
are  generally  mere  cells,  or  natural  caverns  slightly  improved  by  art, 
and  hardly  worthy  of  illustration  in  a  general  history,  though  a 
monograph  of  these  caves  would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
scanty  stock  of  knowledge. 
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There  arc  no  viharas  at  either  of  these  places  which  can  at  all 
compare,  either  in  dimensions  or  in  interest,  with  those  already  de 
scribed.  The  largest,  at  Dhumnar,  is  that  already  given  in  com- 
bination with  the  chaitya.  Woodcut  No.  65,  and,  though  important, 
is  evidently  transitional  to  another  state  of  matters.  Next  to  this 
is  one  called  the  Great  Kacheri;  but  it  is  only  a  six-celled  vihara, 
with  a  hall  about  25  ft.  square,  encumbered  by  four  pillars  on  it« 
floor;  and  near  the  chaitya  alcove  alluded  to  is  a  similar  hall,  but 
smaller  and  without  cells.  At  Kholvi  there  is  nothing  that  caii 
correctly  be  called  a  vihara  at  all.  There  is,  indeed,  one  large  hall, 
called  Bhim's  home,  measuring  42  ft.  by  22  ft. ;  but  it  has  no  cells, 
and  is  much  more  like  what  would  be  called  a  shala  at  Bagh  than 
a  vihara.     The  others  are  mere  cells,  of  no  architectural  importance.* 


•  I  possess  a  largo  collection  of  MS. 
drawings  of  these  caves,  made  for  Daniell 
by  his  assistants  in  1795-6. 

*  *  Voyage  en  Arabic  et  d*antros  pays 
circonvoisins,'  1770-80.  Most  of  the 
plates  referring  to  these  chives  were  re- 
prmlucoil  l)y  Langles  in  his  *  Monuments 
d'Hindostan,*  vol.  ii.,  plates  77,  et  feqq. 


*  Schlagintweit,  *  Bnddhismus  in 
ThilMjt,'  plaU^  8. 

*  Plans  of  these  caves,  with  descrip- 
tions and  some  architectural  details,  will 
be  found  in  (Jen.  Cunningham^s  '  Archieo- 
logiavl  Reports,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  270-288,  plates 
77-84.  Those  of  Dhumnar  I  have  seen 
mvself,    but    till    those    of    Kholvi    an» 


The  feet  seems  to  be  that  whoii  these  two  groups  of  caves  were 
beiiig  excavated  Buddhism  was  fast  losing  its  original  characteristics, 
aod  fading  into  the  bastard  Brahmaiiisui  that  succce<led  it.  When 
that  took  place,  we  cannot  at  present  exactly  say ;  but  I  cannot  help 
fancying  that  this  religion  may  have  lingered  on,  and  flourished  in 
the  remote  wilds  of  Rajputana '  or  in  the  island  of  Salsette  long  after 
it  had  been  driven  front  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities  and 
from  the  populous  and  well-cultivated  plains ;  and  these  caves, 
especially  those  of  Kholvi,  may  have  hei'n  excavated  in  the  eighth  or 
even  in  the  ninth  centnrv  of  our  era. 


At  EUora  there 
r  the  great  chaitya  abc 


i  all  moilem,  but  on  that  verj- 
more  clearly  than  elsewhere  the 
steps  by  which  Buddhist  cave- 
architecture  faded  into  that  of  the 
Hindus.  Evcrj-  atop  of  the  jimcess 
can  be  clearly  traced  here,  though 
the  precise  date  at  whicli  the 
change  took  place  cannot  yet  be 
fixed  with  certainty. 

The  great  vihara,  which  is  also 
evidently  contemporary  with  the 
chaitya,  is  known  as  the  Dehr- 
warra,  and,  an  will  be  seen  from 
the  plan  (W.XKlcut  No.  88J.  differs 
considerably  from  any  of  those 
illustrated  above.  Ita  dimensions 
are  considerable,  being  110  ft.  in 
depth  by  TO  ft.  across  the  central 
recesses,  its  great  defect  being  the 
lownesa  of  its  roof.  Its  form,  too. 
is  exceptional.  It  looks  more  like 
a  flat-roofed  chaitya,  with  its  three 
aisles,  than  an  ordinary  vihara; 
and  such  it  probably  was  intended  to  be, 
observe  that  at  Bedsa  (Woodcut  No.  49)  t 


haras  attacheil  to  the  Viswakarma, 
doHcriljod  (p.  128).     Like  it,  however,  they 


80,  it  IB  cnnous  to 

>ne  of  the  earliest 


pbotognphed  ne  shaU  Dot  be  able  to  '  than  siity  miles  north  of  Ujjuin,  that 
■peak  poaitivelf  Tegarding  tbeni ;  the  of  Dhumnar  about  tnenty-five  further 
General's  drawings  are  nn  too  small  a  ,  north,  and  deepor  into  the  Central  Indian 
scale  for  that  purpose.  junj-lrn. 

'  The  Kholvi  group  is  Hitnated  more  I 

M  2 
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complete  viharas,  looking  like  a  chaitya  in  plan ;  and  hero  we  have 
one  of  the  latest,  showing  the  same  confusion  of  ideas ;  a  thing  very 
common  in  architectural  history,  where  a  new  style  or  a  new  arrange- 
ment generally  hampers  itself  with  copying  some  incongruous  form, 
which  it  casts  oflf  during  its  vigorous  manhood,  but  to  which  it 
returns  in  its  decrepitude — a  sure  sign  that  it  is  passing  away. 

Close  to  the  Viswakamia  is  a  small  and  very  pretty  vihara,  in 
which  the  sanctuary  stands  free,  \vith  a  passage  all  round  it,  as  in 
some  of  the  Saiva  caves  further  on ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
warders  on  each  side  of  the  door  would  lead  one  rather  to  expect 
an  image  of  Siva  inside  than  the  Buddha  which  actually  occupies 
it.  The  details,  however,  of  its  architecture  are  the  same  as  in  the 
great  cave. 

Communicating  with  this  one  is  a  small  square  vihara,  the  roof 
of  which  is  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  same  detail  as  the 
Dookya  Ghur,  which  is  the  cave  next  it  on  the  north  ;  but  thougli 
surrounded  by  cells  it  has  no  sanctuary  or  images. 

Higher  up  the  hill  than  these  are  two  others  containing  numerous 
cells,  and  one  with  a  very  handsome  hall,  the  outer  half  of  which  has 
unfortunately  fallen  in  ;  enough,  however,  remains  to  show  not  only 
its  plan,  but  all  the  details,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
last  group  of  viharas  at  Ajunta. 

In  the  sanctuaries  of  most  of  these  caves  are  figures  of  Buddhas 
sitting  with  their  feet  down.  On  each  side  of  the  image  in  the 
principal  one  are  nine  figures  of  Buddhas,  or  rather  Bodhisatwas, 
seated  cross-legged,  and  below  them  three  and  three  figures,  some 
cross-legged,  and  others  standing,  probably  devotees,  and  one  of  them 
a  woman. 

Neither  of  these  caves  have  been  entirely  finished. 

There  is  still  another  group  of  tliese  small  viharas,  called  the 
Chumarwarra,  or  (if  I  understand  correctly)  the  Chumars'  (or  shoe- 
makers') quarter.  The  first  is  square,  with  twelve  pillars  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  at  Ajunta,  though  the  detail  is  similar  to  the 
Viswakarma.  There  are  cells,  and  in  the  sanctuary  Buddha  sitting 
with  the  feet  down ;  it  never  has  been  finished,  and  is  now  much 
ruined. 

The  second  is  similar  in  plan,  though  the  pillars  are  of  the 
cushion  form  of  Elephanta  and  the  Dehrwarra,  but  the  capitals  are 
much  better  formed  than  in  the  last  example,  and  more  ornamented ; 
the  lateral  galleries  here  contain  figures  of  Buddha,  all  like  the  one 
in  the  sanctuary,  sitting  with  their  feet  down,  and  there  are  only  two 
cells  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  last  is  a  small  plain  vihara  with  cells,  but  without  pillars, 
and  much  ruined. 

The  whole  of  the  caves  in  this  group  resemble  one  another  so 
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much  in  detail  aud  execution  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  suc- 
cession among  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  all  excavated 
within  the  same  century  as  the  Viswakarma. 

The  next  three  temples  are  particularly  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quarian, as  pointing  out  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  Buddhistical 
caves  merged  into  the  Brahmanical. 

The  first  is  the  Do  Tal,  or  Dookya  Ghur,  a  Buddhist  vihara  of 
two  storeys ;  most  of  its  details  are  so  similar  to  those  above  described 
that  it  may  be  assumed  to  be,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  age.  It 
is  strictly  Buddhistic  in  all  it«  details,  and  shows  no  more  tendency 
towards  Brahmanism  than  what  was  pointed  out  in  s})eaking  of 
the  Viswakarma.  It  apparently  was  intended  to  have  had  three 
storeys,  but  has  been  left  imfinished. 

The  next,  or  Teen  Tal,  is  very  similar  to  the  last  in  arrangement 
and  detail,  and  its  sculptures  are  all  Buddhistical,  though  deviating 
so  far  from  the  usual  simplicity  of  that  style  as  almost  to  justify  the 
Brahmans  in  appropriating  them  as  they  have  done. 

The  third,  the  Das  Avatar,  is  another  two-storeyed  cave,  very 
similar  in  all  its  architectural  details  to  the  two  i)receding,  but 
the  sculptures  are  all  Brahmanical.  At  first  sight,  it  seems  as  if  the 
excavation  had  been  made  by  the  Buddhists,  and  appropriated  and 
finished  by  their  successors.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  on  a  more  careful  examination  it  appears  more  probable  that  we 
owe  it  entirely  to  the  Brahmans.  It  is  evidently  the  earliest  Brahma- 
nical temple  here,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  the  Saivites 
first  attempted  to  rival  their  antagonists  in  cave-temples  they  should 
follow  the  only  models  that  existed,  merely  appropriating  them  to 
their  own  worship.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  makes  this  most 
probable,  is  the  existence  of  a  pseudo  structural  mantapa,  or  shrine  of 
Nundi,  in  the  courtyard;  this  evidently  must  have  been  a  part  of 
the  original  design,  or  the  rock  would  not  have  been  left  here  for  it, 
and  it  is  a  model  of  the  usual  structural  building  found  in  Saiva 
temples  in  different  parts  of  India.  This  is  a  piece  of  bad  grammar 
the  Buddhists  never  were  guilty  of;  their  excavations  always  are 
caves,  whilst  the  great  characteristic  of  Brahmanical  excavations,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  their  predecessors,  is  that  they  generally 
copied  structural  buildings  :  a  system  that  rose  to  its  greatest  height 
in  the  Kylas,  to  be  described  further  on.  The  Buddhist  excavations, 
on  the  contrary,  were  always  caves  and  nothing  else. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowleilge,  to  determine 
whether  the  Ellora  Buddhist  group  is  later  or  earlier  than  those  of 
Dhumnar  and  Kholvi.  It  is  certainly  finer  than  either,  and  conforms 
more  closely  with  the  tra<litions  of  the  style  in  its  palmiest  days  ;  but 
that  may  be  owing  to  local  circumstances,  of  which  we  liave  no  precise 
knowledge.     The  manner,  however,  in  which  it  fades  into  the  Hindu 
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group  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  how  late  it  is.  If  we  take  a.d.  600 
as  the  medium  date  for  the  Yiswakarma  and  its  surroundings,  and 
▲.D.  750  as  a  time  when  the  last  trace  of  Buddhism  had  disappeared 
from  western  India,  we  shall  probably  not  err  to  any  great  extent ; 
but  we  must  wait  for  some  inscriptions  or  more  precise  data  before 
attempting  to  speak  with  precision  on  the  subject. 

A  great  deal  more  requires  to  be  done  before  this  great  cartoon 
can  be  filled  up  with  anything  like  completeness ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  these  "  rock-cut  temples,"  eked 
out  by  the  few  structural  examples  that  exist,  we  have  a  complete 
history  of  the  arts  and  liturgies  of  the  Buddhists  for  the  thousand 
years  that  ranged  from  B.C.  250  to  a.d.  750 ;  and  that  when  any  one 
with  zeal  and  intelligence  enough  for  the  purpose  will  devote  himself 
to  the  task,  he  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  more  vivid  and  far  more 
authentic  account  of  this  remarkable  form  of  faith  than  can  be 
gathered  from  any  books  whose  existence  is  now  known  to  us. 

JUNIK. 

When  the  history  of  the  cave-temples  of  western  India  comes  to 
be  written  in  anything  like  a  complete  and  exhaustive  manner,  the 
groups  situated  near  and  around  the  to^vn  of  Junir,  about  half-way 
between  Nassick  and  Poonah,  will  occupy  a  prominent  }K>sition  in 
the  series.  There  are  not,  it  is  true,  in  this  locality  any  chaityas  so 
magnificent  as  that  at  Karli,  nor  any  probably  so  old  as  those  at 
Bhaja  and  Bedsa ;  but  there  is  one  chaitya,  both  in  plan  and  dimen- 
sions, very  like  that  at  Nassick  and  probably  of  the  same  age,  and 
one  \'ihara,  at  least,  quite  equal  to  the  finest  at  that  place.  The 
great  interest  of  the  series,  however,  consists  in  its  possessing  examples 
of  fonus  not  known  elsewhere.  There  are,  for  instance,  certainly 
two,  probably  three,  chaitya  caves,  with  square  terminations  and 
without  internal  pillars,  and  one  circular  cave  which  is  quite  unique 
so  far  as  wo  at  present  know. 

These  caves  have  long  been  known  to  antiquarians.  In  183;$ 
Colonel  Sykes  published  a  series  of  inscriptions  copied  from  them, 
but  without  any  description  of  the  caves  themselves.^  In  1847, 
Dr.  Bird  noticed  them  in  his  '  Historical  Researches,'  with  some 
wretched  lithographs,  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible ;  in  1850, 
Dr.  Wilson  described  them  in  the  *  Bombay  Journal ;'  and  in  1857 
Dr.  Stevenson  republished  their  inscriptions,  with  translations,  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  same  journal ;  and  lastly  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service,  wrote  an  account  of  them  in  the  *  Indian 
Antiquary '  for  February,   1874.     Notwithstanding  all  this,   we  are 


»  'Jourual  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  iv.  pp.  287-291. 
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8till  without  drawings  or  photographs  which  would  enable  us  to 
understand  their  peculiarities,  'i'he  late  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  had  a  set  of 
negatives  taken,  but  never  would  allow  any  prints  to  be  made  from 
them ;  and  when  Mr.  Burgess  visited  the  caves  last  autumn,  he  did 
not  take  a  photographic  apparatus  with  him,  as  he  depended  on 
obtaining,  through  Government,  the  use  of  Dr.  Bhau  Daji's  negatives. 
1'his  has  not  yet  been  effected,  and  till  it  is  this  series  is  hardly 
available  for  the  purposes  of  our  history,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

1'he  great  peculiarity  of  the  group  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
caves  composing  it.  Iliey  are  too  early  to  have  any  figures  of  Buddha 
himself,  but  there  are  not  even  any  of  these  figures  of  men  and  women 
which  we  meet  with  at  Karli  and  elsewhere.  Everything  at  Junir 
wears  an  aspect  of  simplicity  and  severity,  due  partly  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  caves  of  course,  but,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  unequalled  else- 
where. One  exception — but  it  is  in  the  most  modem  cave  here — is 
that  Sri,  with  her  two  elephants  jwuring  water  over  her,  occupies  the 
frontispiece  of  a  chaitya  cave.^  Though  so  ubiquitous  and  continuous 
through  all  ages,  it  is  seldom  this  goddess  occupies  so  very  important 
a  position  as  she  does  here ;  but  her  history  has  still  to  be  written. 

The  annexed  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  89,  90)  will  explain 
the  form  of  the  circular  cave  above  alluded  to.     It  is  not  large,  only 


89. 


Circular  Cave,  Junir. 

(From  a  Plan  by  Mr,  Burgess.) 

Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


90. 


Section  of  Circular  C-ave,  Junir. 

(From  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  Burgeso.) 

Scale  25  ft.  to  1  in. 


25  ft.  6  in.  across,  while  its  roof  is  supported  by  twelve  plain  octa- 
gonal pillars  which  surround  the  dagoba.  The  tee  has  been  removed 
from  the  dagoba  to  convert  it  into  a  lingam  of  Siva,  in  which  form  it 
is  now  worshipped:  a  fact  that  suggests  the  idea — I  fancy  a  very 
probable  one — that  the  lingam  is  really  a  miniature  dagoba,  though 
bearing  a  different  meaning  now,  and  that  it  was  really  originally 
copied  from  that  Buddhist  emblem.  The  interest  of  the  arrangement 
of  this  cave  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  describe  the  dagobfis 
at  Ceylon,  which  were  encircled  with  pillars  in  the  same  manner  as 


*  There  U  a  represontatiou  of  thiB  cave 
in  Dr.  Bird's  book,  plate  16,  but  bo  badly 


done  that  it  requires  being  told  what  is 
intended  in  order  to  find  it  out. 
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being  exhibited  in  1860,  and  this  l)efore  they  had  been  photographed, 
or  any  serious  attempt  made  to  compare  them  with  other  sculpturet*. 

Since  that  time  other  collections  have  been  dug  out  of  another 
monastery  eight  miles  further  westward,  at  a  place  called  Takht-i- 
Bahi,  and  by  Dr.  Bellew  at  a  third  locality,  ten  miles  southward, 
called  Sahri  Bhalol,  some  of  which  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country  ;  and  two  years  ago  Dr.  Leitner  brought  home  an  extensive 
collection,  principally  from  Takht-i-Bahi.  1  he  bulk  of  the  sculp- 
tures found  in  these  places  have  been  deposited  in  the  Lahore  Museum, 
where  upwards  of  800  specimens  of  this  class  of  art  now  exist,  and 
many  are  being  added  every  season.  Some  of  these  have  been  photo- 
graphed,^ and  these  representations,  together  with  the  specimens 
brought  home,  are  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  obtain  a  fair 
general  idea  of  the  art  they  represent.  The  worst  thing  is,  that 
the  excavations  have  been  so  unsystematically  carried  on  that  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain,  in  most  instances,  where  the  sculptures 
came  from,^  and  in  almost  no  instance  can  the  position  of  any  one 
piece  of  sculpture  be  fixed  with  anything  like  certainty.^ 


The  following  plans  (Woodcuts  Nos.  92,  93)  of  the  two  principal 
monasteries  which  have  been  excavated  in  the  vicinity  of  Peshawur, 
will  explain  their  arrangements  in  so  ftir  as  they  have  yet  been  made 
out.    As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  they  are  very  similar  to  each  other, 


*  I  have  for  touie  time  po8s<essetl  i>ho- 
tographs  of  about  one  hundred  objects 
obtained  in  these  excavations,  princi- 
pttlly  those  in  the  Lahore  Museum  ;  and 
latterly  1  have  received  from  Cieu.  Cun- 
ningham twenty  large  photographic 
plates,  representing  l(i5  separate  objects 
recently  obtained  in  a  more  methodical 
manner  by  himself,  j)rincipally  from 
Jamalgiri.  These  plates  are,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  form  part  of  the  illustrations 
of  a  work  he  intends  publishing  on  the 
subject.  When  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  there  will  be  some  data  to  reason 
upon.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing to  which  a  reference  can  be  made. 

-  When  Gen.  Cunningham  was  select- 
ing specimens  in  the  Lahore  Museum, 
to  be  photographed  for  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition, ho  complains  that  he  could 
only  ascertain  the  "  find  sjx^t "  of  five 
or  six  out  of  the  whole  number — 500 
or  600.  It  is  therefore  to  bo  regretted 
that,  when  publishing  a  list  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  165  objects  discovered  by 
himself  ('  Archa}oh)gic4il  IJeports,'  vol.  v. 


pp.  197-202),  he  does  not  mention  where 
they  came  from,  and  gives  the  dimensions 
cf  a  few  onlv. 

'  The  mode  in  which  the  excavations 
have  recently  been  conducted  by  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  send  out  a  party  of 
sappers  in  the  cf>ld  weather  to  dig,  but 
the  oftic4?r  in  charge  of  the  party  has 
been  the  subaltern  who  happened  to  be 
in  command  of  the  company  at  the  time. 
A  new  oflScer  is  consequently  appointeil 
every  year,  and  no  one  has  ever  been 
selected  because  ho  had  any  experience 
in  such  matters  or  any  taste  for  such  pur- 
suits. What  has  been  done  has  been  done 
wonderfully  well,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  it  was  under- 
taken ;  but  the  result  on  the  whole  is, 
as  might  be  exix'cted,  painfully  disap- 
jKiinting.  Quite  recently,  however,  it 
is  understood  that  Gen.  Cunningham 
has  taken  charge  of  the  excavations, 
and  we  may  consequently  hope  that  in 
future  these  defects  of  arrangement  will 
be  remedietl. 
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or  at  least  coiiaittt  of  the  sainu  parte.     Firnt  a  oirculitr  or  Htjuare  cuurt, 
A  A,  Burrounded  by  cells,  too  small  for  resulonce,  and  evideutly  intended 


to  coutain  images,  though  none  were  fomi<l  in  »itu.  In  the  ueutro 
of  each  stands  a  circular  or  squaro  (ilatfiinn  or  altar,  approached  by 
steps.     The  circular  one  at  Jaraalgiri  is  adorned  with  croBM-lcggod, 
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conventional,  seated  figures  of  Buddha,  the  square  one  at  Takht-i-Bahi 
by  two  rows  of  pilasters  one  over  the  other.  ^  Beyond  this  is  an  oblong 
court,  BB,  called  the  pantheon,  from  the  number  of  images,  small 
models  of  topes,  and  votive  offerings  of  all  sorts,  that  are  found  in  it. 
It,  like  the  last  court,  is  surrounded  by  niches  for  images.  Beyond 
this  again  the  vihara  or  residence,  C  C,  with  the  usual  residential  cells. 
At  Takht-i-Bahi  there  is  a  square  court,  D,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
with  only  one  door  leading  into  it.  A  corresponding  court  exists 
at  Jamalgiri ;  but  so  far  detached  that  it  could  not  be  included  in 
the  woodcut.  It  is  called  the  cemetery,  and  probably  not  without 
reason,  as  Turner  in  his  '  Embassy  to  Thibet '  ^  describes  a  similar 
enclosure  at  Teshoo  Loomboo  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  deceased 
monks  were  exposed  to  be  devoured  V)y  the  birds,  and  what  happened 
there  in  1800  may  very  well  have  been  practised  at  Peshawur  at  a 
much  earlier  age. 

When  we  attempt  to  compare  these  plans  with  those  of  our  rock- 
cut  examples  in  India,  we  at  once  perceive  the  difficulty  of  comparing 
structural  with  rock-cut  examples.  The  monastery  or  residential 
parts  are  the  only  ones  readily  recognised.  The  pantheon  does  not 
apparently  exist  at  Ajunta,  nor  is  anything  analogous  to  it  attached 
to  other  series  of  caves,  but  a  group  of  small  rock-cut  dagobas  exists 
just  outside  the  cave  at  Bhaja,  and  a  much  more  extensive  one  at 
Kenheri,^  and  similar  groups  may  have  existed  elsewhere.  Numbers 
of  small  models  of  topes  and  votive  offerings  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  all  Buddhist  establishments,  and  were  originally  no 
doubt  deposited  in  some  such  place  as  this.  The  circular  or 
square  altar  is,  however,  a  feature  quite  new  to  us,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  dagoba  in  all  the  rock- cut  chaitya  halls.  From  its 
having  steps  to  ascend  to  it,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  intended  either  for  a 
platform  from  which  either  a  congregation  could  be  addressed,  or  a 
prayer  offered  up  to  a  deity.  If,  however,  it  was  really  a  dagoba,  as 
General  Cunningham  supposes,  that  difficulty  disappears,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  may  be  right  in  this  decision. 


'  In  the  fifth  volume  of  hifi  *  Archnpo-  Junialgiri  monastery,  is  clearly  of  opinion 
logical  Reports*  just  received,  Gen.  |  that  it  was  a  platform — see  page  2  of  his 
Cunningham  assumes  that  l)oth  these  rejwrt,  published  in  the  *  Lahore  Gazette,' 
were  stupas  of  the  ordinary  character  I  30th  Augnist.  187B.  To  prevent  mis- 
Thoy  may  have  been  so,  but  lx>th  having  understanding,  I  may  mention  that  Gen. 
steps  up  to  them  would  seem  to  militate  Cunningham  in  his  plate  No.  14,  by  mis- 
against  that  assimiption.     The  circular    take,  ascribes  the  plan  to  Sergt.  Wilcher, 


one  is  only  22  ft.,  the  square  one  15  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  there  is  consequently 
no  room  on  either  for  a  procession- jmth 
rr»un<l  the  dome,  if  it  existed  ;  and  if  this 
is  HO,  of  what  UM*  could  the  steps  be? 
Lieut.  Crf)mpton,    who    excavated     the 


instead  of  to  Lieut.  Crompton. 

«  '  Embassy  to  Thibet,'  p.  317. 

*  'Journal  Bomlmy  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society/  vol.  vii.,  No.  21, 
p.  116.  tt  seqq. 
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One  of  the  mont  remarkable  omamonta)  features  that  adorn  tliia 
monaatery  is  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  that  adorn  the  front  of  the 
steps  of  the  stairs  leading  from  the  bo  called  Pauthoou  to  the 
circular  court  at  Jamalgiri.  'J'hey  are  sixteen  in  num1)er,  and  each 
is  adorned  with  a  has  relief  containing  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
figures  according  to  the  subject.'  Among  these  the  Wossantara 
and  Satua  jatakaa  can  easily  be  recognised,^  and  so  may  others 
when  carefully  examined.  Besides  these  there  are  representatio 
the  chase,  processions,  dancing,  and  domestic  scenes  of  various  kinds. 


In  fact,  such  a  scries  of  sixteen  bas-reliefs,  one  over  another.  iii 
hardly  known  to  exist  anywhere  else,  but  is  here  only  an  appropriate 
part  of  an  exuberance  of  sculptural  ornamentation  hardly  to  be 
matched,  as  existing  in  so  small  a  space,  in  any  other  bnilding  of  its 
class. 

'  These  have  been  romoTcd,  and  arc  i  24  (fig,  3)  nn<t  36  (fig.  I). 
now   in  Gen.  CuDQingham'ii  pofiseseinu        '  The  modillinn  oomicc,  though  |>Iiu?t^ 
at  Simlft,  1   believe.    He   has  sent   mo  I  cin  tlic  Ga]>ital   In   the  plKittgraph,  be- 
photot^phs  of  twelve  of  them,  \(iagB  in  lenlttj  to  anolber  purt  of  llie 

'  '  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,'  plate*    boildinp-. 
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The  architecture  of  this  monastery  seems  to  have  been  of  singular 
richness.  General  Cunningham  brought  away  a  dozen  of  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  others  exist  in  the  Lahore  Museum.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  last  two  illustrations  (Nos.  94,  95),  they  are  unmistake- 
ably  classical,  but  of  a  form  to  which  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to 
assign  a  date.  They  are  more  Greek  than  Roman  in  the  character 
of  their  foliage,  but  more  Roman  than  Greek  in  the  form  of  their 
volutes,  and  general  design.  Perhaps  it  would  be  correct  to  say  they 
are  more  Hyzantine  than  either,  but,  till  wo  have  detailed  drawings 
and  know  more  of  their  surroundings,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  their  age. 

Not  one  of  these  was  found  in  situ,  nor,  apparently,  one  quite 
entire,  so  that  their  use  or  position  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent. 
Some  of  them  were  square,  and  it  is  consequently  not  difficult  to  see 
they  may  have  formed  the  caps  of  the  antfe  on  each  side  of  the  cells, 
and  are  so  represented  in  General  Cunningham's  plate  (15).  If  this  is 
so,  the  circular  ones  must  have  been  placed  on  short  circular  pillars, 
one  on  each  side,  forming  a  porch  to  the  cells.  One  at  least  seems  to 
have  stood  free — like  a  stambha — and,  as  the  General  represents  it 
on  plate  48,  may  have  carried  a  group  of  elephants  on  its  head. 

All  these  capitals  were  apparently  originally  richly  gilt,  and  mcst 
of  them,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  of  the  sculptures,  show  traces  of 
gilding  at  the  present  day,^  and  as  others  show  traces  of  colour,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  must  have  l>een  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  From 
the  analogy  of  what  we  find  in  the  contemporary  caves  at  Ajunta 
and  Bagh,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fresco- 
painting  was  also  employed ;  but  no  gilding,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  found  in  India,  nor  indeed  any  analogue  to  the  Corinthian 
capital.  All  the  capitals  found  in  India  are  either  such  as  grew  out 
of  the  necessities  of  their  own  wooden  construction,  or  were  copied 
from  bell-shaped  forms  we  are  familiar  with  at  Persepolis,  where  alone 
in  Central  Asia  they  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  in  stone.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  before  the  time  of  the  Achaemenians  the 
same  forms  were  used  in  wood  by  the  Assyrians ;  ^  and  they  may 
have  been  so  employed  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  if  not  later. 
Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  this  was  the  earliest  form  we  know  of, 
employed  in  lithic  architecture  in  India,  and  the  one  that  retained 
its  footing  there  certainly  till  long  after  the  Christian  Era,  and  also 
among  the  Gandhara  sculptures  probably  to  a  very  late  date. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  restore,  approximately,  the  front  of  the  cells 
in    these   monasteries,  from    the   numerous   representations   of  them 


*  *  Archseological  Reports,'  vol.  v.  pp. 
49  and  190. 

"  'The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Per- 


sepolis Restored.'    By  the  Author.    Part 
I[.  sect,  i.,  et  pasnm. 
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found  among  the  i*uin8,  where  they  are  used  as  conventional  frames  for 
sculptures.  It  probably  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  fronts 
may  have  been  adorned  with  paintings  representing  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Buddha,  or  emblems  of  various  sorts,  that  these  miniature 
representations  of  them  were  used  to  convey  the  same  design  in 
sculpture.  The  form  of  the  wooden  framework  which  filled  the  upper 
part  of  all  the  great  windows  of  the  chaitya  halls,  from  the  earliest 
known  examples,  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  these  Gandhara 
monasteries.  Few  things  among  these  sculptures  are  more  common 
than  these  semicircular  frames,  filled  with  sculpture  of  the  most 
varied  design.  They  are  in  fact  the  counterparts  of  what  would  have 
been  carried  out  in  painted  glass  had  they  possessed  such  a  material. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  hardly  likely  we  shall  now  recover  one 
of  these  cells  or  chapels  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  feel  sure  of  its  form 
and  ornamentation.  It  w(mld,  however,  be  an  immense  gain  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  if  one  were  found,  for  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
depend  on  restorations  made  from  conventional  representations. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  monument  in  India  which  —  mutatis 
mutandis — reproduces  them  with  considerable  exactness.  The  small 
detached  rath  at  Mahavelliix)re  is  l)otli  in  plan  and  dimensions,  as 
well  as  in  design,  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  these  Jamalgiri 
cells.  Its  lower  front  is  entirely  opt-n,  flanked  by  two  detached 
pillars.  Above  this  are  two  roofs,  with  a  narrow  waist  between 
them — somewhat  difterently  arranged  it  must  be  confessed,  but  still 
extremely  similar.  In  the  Jamalgiri  representations  of  these  cells 
everything  is  simplified  to  admit  of  the  display  of  sculpture.  At 
Mahavellipore  all  the  architectural  features  are  retained,  Init  they  are 
still  marvellously  alike,  so  much  so,  that  there  seems  no  doubt  this 
little  rath  (Woodcut  No.  181,  p.  328),  \\\i\\  its  circular  termination,  is 
as  exact  a  copy  of  what  a  Buddhist  chaitya  hall  was  at  the  time  it  was 
carved,  as  that  the  great  rath  (Woodcut  No.  (j(j)  is  a  correct  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Buddhist  vihara  at  the  same  period. 

If  this  is  so,  these  Gandhara  sculptures  and  these  laths  represent 
the  chaitya  hall  of  the  Buddhists  in  a  much  more  complicated  and 
elaborate  form  than  we  find  it  in  the  simple  but  majestic  examples  at 
Karli,  Nassick,  or  Ajunta.  The  Jamalgiri  cells  need  not  l)e  so  modern 
as  the  rath  at  Mahavellipore,  but  they  are  certainly  approaching  to 
it  *  as  nearly  in  date,  as  they  are  in  form. 

Quito  recently.  General  Cunningham  has  dug  out  a  small  vihara 


*  One  curious  peculiarity  of  these 
Gandhara  sculptures  is  that  they  gene- 
rally retain  the  sloping  jamb  on  each 
side  of  their  openings.  In  India  and  in 
a  structural  building   this    i)eculiarity 


to  the  Christian  Era.  In  (^andhara  it  is 
only  found  in  decorative  sculpture,  and 
retaiiie<l  apparently  from  association.  It 
does  not,  at  all  events,  appear  as  if  any 
argument  could  l)e  based  on  its  use  as 


would  certainly  fix  their  age  as  ant/'rior  I  there  employed. 
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at  Shah  Dehri,  the  nnciont  Tasila,  which 
tliDSD  Pcehawur  monasteries.     As  will  be  f 


■«.      riu  of  loni 
b;  OnwnL 


ems  more  ancient  than 
1  from  the  plan  (Wood- 
cut No.  96),  it  is  not 
only  small  in  dimeu- 
sions,  but  eimple  in 
its  arrangements —  as 
simple,  in(le<Ki,  as  any 
of  those  at  Ciittack  or* 
in  the  western  Ghuta. 
Like  them  it  has  a 
raised  bench,  not  how- 
ever divided  into  beds 
as  there,  but  more  like 
a  continuous  seat.  It 
no  doubt,  however,  was 
used  for  both  purposes. 
Its  most  remarkable 
Af  will  lie  seen,  the  Imses  of 
correct  as  any  that  eould  be 


pecTiliarity,  however,  is  its  Ionic  nrdei 

the  pillars  are  of  the  usual  form,  and 

founii  in  Greece  or  Bomo,  from  before  the  Ciiristian 
Era  to  the  ago  of  Constantinc.  and  though  the 
capital  is  not  fiiUy  made  out,  there  can  l>e  little 
doubt  what  was  intended  (Woodcut  No.  97);  twelve 
coins  of  Azes  were  found  close  by  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  the  building  was  of  his  age,  or 
belonging  to  the  first  eenturj'  bi,,'  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  architecture  to  militate  against  this 
,    idea.     It  seems  the  oldest  thing  ^rt  found  in  this 


]  provin. 


>iiri.  The  extraordinary  classical  character  and  the 
i.vn™i''(''inntnXni-)  'jeauty  of  the  sculptures  found  in  these  CJandhara 
moniisteries  is  of  such  surpassing  interest  for 
the  history  of  Indian  art,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
their  age  should  be  determined,  if  it  is  (lossible  to  do  so.  At 
present,  sufficient  materials  do  not  exist  in  this  country  to  enable 
the  general  public  to  form  oven  an  opinion  on  any  argument  that 
may  be  brought  forward  on  the  subject ;  nor  will  they  bo  in  a 
position  to  do  so  till  tlic  Government  can  be  induced  to  spend  the 
trifling  sum  required  fo  bring  some  of  them  home.  Thoy  aro  quit© 
thrown  away  where  they  now  aro ;  here,  they  would  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  interest  by  any  recent  discoveries  of  the  same  class.    Pending 


ig  tliut  Ilia  ago  hnn 
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this,  the  reader  must  be  content  with  such. a  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment as  may  be  put  forward  by  those  who  have  access  to  photographs 
and  such  materials  as  are  not  available  to  the  general  public*  It 
is  understood  that  General  Cunningham  intends  to  publish  photo- 
graphs of  the  165  objects  in  his  collection.  When  this  is  done,  it 
will  supply  the  want  to  a  certain  extent,  but  a  really  correct  judg- 
ment can  only  be  formed  on  an  actual  inspection  of  the  objects 
4;hemselves. 

Among  Indian  antiquaries  there  are  two  different  views  as  to  the 
age  of  these  sculptures,  regarding  either  of  which  a  great  deal  may  be 
urged  with  a  considerable  degree  of  plausibility.  The  first  is,  that  the 
Bactrian  Greeks  carried  with  them  into  Asia  the  principles  of  Grecian 
sculpture  and  the  forms  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  either  during 
their  supremacy  or  after  their  expulsion  from  Bactria  established  a 
school  of  classical  art  in  the  Peshawur  valley.  It  further  assumes 
that  when  Buddhism  was  established  there  under  Kanishka  and  his 
successors,  it  bloomed  into  that  rich  and  varied  development  we  find 
exhibited  in  these  Gandhara  monasteries.  This  is  the  view  adopted 
by  General  Cunningham,  who,  however,  admits  that  as  all  the  sculp- 
tures are  Buddhist,  the  earliest  must  be  limited  to  the  age  of 
Kanishka,  which  he  assumes  to  be  about  B.C.  40,^  and  that  they  extend 
to  A.D.  100,  or  thereabouts. 

The  other  theory  e<iually  admits  the  presence  of  the  clahsical 
element,  derived  from  the  previous  existence  of  the  Bactrian  Greeks, 
but  spreads  the  development  of  the  classical  feeling  through  Buddhist 
art  over  the  whole  period  during  which  it  existed  in  the  valley, 
or  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  of  our  era,  and 
ascribes  its  peculiar  forms  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  constant  com- 
munication with  the  West,  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Justinian,  rather  than  to  the  original  seed  planted  there  by  the 
Bactrians. 

Confining  the  argument  as  much  as  jwssible  to  the  instances 
above  quoted,  either  it  is  that  these  Corinthian  capitals  are  a  local 
development  of  forms  the  Greeks  took  with  them  to  Bactria,  or 
they  were  executed  under  Western  influence  when  the  classical 
orders  had  lost  their  original  form  after  the  age  of  Constantine.  We 
know  perfectly  the  history  of  the  Corinthian  capitals  in  Italy,  in 
Greece,  and  in  Syria,  between  the  ages  of  Augustus  and  of  Aurelian 
at  all  events  (a.d.  270) ;  and  we  know  that  it  requires  a  practised 
and  well-educated  eye  to  distinguish  between  the  capitals  of  the 


'  I  possess  photographs  of  about  300 
objects  from  the  Lahore  aod  other  niu- 
senms,  and  have  had  access  to  about  as 
many  actual  examples— of  an  inferior 
class,  }iowever—in    collections  in    this 


country,  but  even  they  barely  suffice  for 
the  purpose. 

*  *  ArchsBological  Reports,'  vol.  v.. 
Introduction,  p.  vi.  See  also  Appendix 
to  Ihe  same  volume,  pp.  103-4. 
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Pantheon  of  Agrippa  and  those  last  executed  at  Baalbec  or  Palmyra. 
The  entablatures  show  considerable  progress,  but  the  capitals  were 
so  stereotyped  that  it  is  evident,  if  any  Greek  or  Roman  artists  had 
designed  capitals  in  Gandhara  during  the  period  just  alluded  to,  we 
could  predicate  exactly  what  they  would  have  been.  After  Constantine, 
however,  the  design  of  the  capitals  went  wild,  if  the  expression  may 
be  used.  The  practice  of  springing  arches  from  them,  instead  of  their 
supporting  horizontal  architraves,  required  a  total  change,  and  in  the 
West  it  produced  exactly  the  same  effects  that  we  find  in  Gandhara. 
The  capitals,  for  instance,  in  the  cliurches  of  St.  Demetrius  and  that 
now  known  as  the  Eski  Jouma  at  Salonica,  both  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  century,  are  almost  identical  in  design  with  these  ;^ 
and  many  in  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  ^  show  the  same 
'*  abandon  "  of  design,  though  frequently  in  another  direction. 

The  presence  of  little  cross-legged  figures  of  Buddha  among  the 
foliage  of  the  capitals  is  another  sign  of  a  comparatively  modern  age. 
The  firat  prominent  example  of  the  practice,  I  believe,  in  classical  art, 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  at  Rome  (a.d.  312-330)  ;^ 
but  it  certainly  did  not  become  common  till  long  afterwards,  and 
only  general  in  what  may  be  called  mediaeval  art.*  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  in  the  presence  of  figures  of  Buddha  on  tliese  capitals 
that  I  would  insist  on  as  an  indication  of  age,  as  on  their  presence  in 
the  monastery  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  state  that  no  statue 
of  Buddha,  in  any  of  his  conventional  attitudes,  has  been  found  in 
India  executed  as  early  as  the  Christian  Era.  Those  on  the  fa9ade 
at  Karli  and  in  the  western  cave«  are  avowedly  insertions  of  the 
4th  or  6th  centuries  or  later.  There  are  none  belonging  to  the  eastern 
caves ;  nor  any  found  at  Buddh  Gaya,  Bharhut,  or  Sanchi ;  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  one  in  India  that  can  be  dated  before  a.d.  100.  In 
these  Gandhara  monasteries  they  are  very  frequent,  and  of  a  type 
which  in  India  would  be  assumed  to  be  certainly  as  late  as  the  4th 
or  5th  century,  some  of  them  very  much  later. 

It  is  true  Buddhist  books  tell  us  frequently  of  statues  of  Buddha 


*  Texier  and  Pullan,  *  Byzantine  Ar-  i  described,  namely,  the  latter  half  of  the 


chitecture,'  London,  1864,  pis.  22-25  and 

pi.  44. 

«  De  Vogue,  *  Syrio  Centrale,*  passim. 

5  By  a  curious  slip  of  the  pen  General 
Cunningham  (*  Archaeological  Reports,* 
vol.  V.  p.  193)  places  "These  Roman 
examples  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  in 


first  century  b.c."  This  is  so  evidently 
a  mere  slip  that  I  would  not  allude  to 
it  were  it  not  that  much  of  his  argument 
for  the  early  age  of  these  sculptures  is 
based  uj)on  this  coincidence. 

*  There  is  a  capittil  at  Siah,  in  Syria, 
on  which  a  bust  is  introduced,  which  may 


the  beginning  of  the  first  centur>'  of  the  ,  bo  as  early  as  the  Christian  Era,  but  it 
Christian  Era,  almost  contemporary,"  he  is  a  solitary  example  not  repeated  after- 
adds,  "  with  that  which  I  assign  to  the  !  wards,  so  far  as  I  know.  See  '  Syrie 
finest     Indo-Corinthian    examples    just  ,  Centrale,*  by  De  Vogue,  plate  3. 
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having  been  made  at  much  earlier  dates. ^  But  Indian  books  have 
this  fatal  defect,  that  they  represent  facts  and  beliefs  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  or  acquired  the  forms  in  which  we  now  find  them 
without  much  reference  to  contemporary  authorities  or  facts  at  the 
time  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened.  Consequently, 
till  we  get  some  book  that  assumed  its  present  shape  before  a.d.  400,^ 
their  testimony  is  of  very  little  avail  in  the  controversy. 

Besides  these  figures  of  Buddha,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
figures  which  General  Cunningham  supposes  represent  kings.  This 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  they  have  all  got  nimbuses  or  glories  at 
the  back  of  their  heads.  All  have  the  tika  on  their  foreheads,  as 
Buddha  has,  and  none  have  any  kingly  attributes,  but  all  wear  the 
same  ornaments  and  amulets.  The  first  impression  was,  they  may 
represent  Bodhisatwas,  or  Buddhist  saints ;  but  as  no  similar  figures 
occur  anywhere  in  India,  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  certain  on  this  point. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  guess,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
may  represent  the  patriarchs  who  presided  over  the  Church  from 
the  time  of  Ananda  till  it  ceased  to  be  a  living  institution  in  India. 
Nagdrjuna  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  these,  and  if  this  theory 
is  correct,  his  statue  will  certainly  be  found  among  the  series ;  but 
this  is,  I  fear,  a  point  that  must  be  left  for  future  investigation.'* 
The  misfortune  is,  that  no  inscribed  statue  has  yet  been  found  in 
Gandhara,  and,  till  it  is,  all  identification  must  be  more  or  less 
guess-work  or  conjecture. 

A  more  important  point  than  the  more  presence  of  these  con- 
ventional figures  of  Buddha  or  of  saints  in  these  monasteries,  is 
their  excessive  reduplication,  which  renders  it  probable  that  they 
are  very  much  more  modem  than  is  generally  assumed. 

In  India,  no  building  or  cave  is  known  with  a  date  anterior  to, 
say,  A.D.  300  or  400,  in  which  more  than  one  such  figure  is  repre- 

*  In  BeaPs  intrcKluction  to  *  Fa  Hian,*  have  been  lo8t,  and  what  we  have  is  what 
p.  18,  he  mentions,  on  Chinese  antho-  '  the  writers  of  the  5th  and  subsequent 
rity,  which  is  much  more  reliable  than  centuries  thought  they  ought  to  be. 
Indian,  that  a  statue  of  Buddha  was  '  Unfortunately  no  Indian  list  of  these 
brought  to  China  from  Kartchou  (?)  in  patriarchs  has  yet  come  to  light.  Those 
B.C.  121.  On  asking  Mr.  Beal  to  look  we  have  are  derived  from  Japanese  or 
carefully  into  the  authorities  for  this  Chinese  sources,  and  are  all  tainte<l  with 
statement,  he  reports  them  to  be  hazy  '  the  falsification  w^hich  the  Chinese  made 
in  the  extreme,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon,  i  in    Buddhist    chronology    by    putting 

'  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  Buddha's  date  back  to  alx)ut  1000  n.c,  in 
that  the  redUiction  of  the  *Mahawan80,'  order  that  he  might  have  precedence  cf 
and  other  Ceylonese  scriptures  made  in  Confucius  in  antiquity  1  for  so  it  is  that 
Buddhaghosha's  time,  A.D.  408-420,  is  the  i  history  is  written  in  the  East.  For  a 
oldest  authentic  Buddhist  work  wo  now  ,  list  of  the  twenty -eight  known  patriarchs, 
possess.    They,  like  the  ^Lalita  Vistara,*    see  Lassen,  '  Indische  Alterthuraskunde,* 


and  other  works,  are  founded  on  older 
works  of  course,  but  the  earlier  forms 


vol.  ii.,  Beilage  ii.  p.  1004. 

N  2 
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sen  ted.  Even  at  Amravati  they  do  not  occur  on  the  great  rail  which 
was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  (ante,  p.  100),  but 
appear  first  on  the  inner  rail  which  was  added  a  century  afterwards ; 
and  they  first  occur  in  such  caves  as  No.  1 9  and  No.  20  at  Ajunta,  and 
in  the  later  caves  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  none  of  which  seem  to  be 
earlier  than  a.d.  500,  if  so  early. 

In  the  Gandhara  monasteries  they  exi.st  literally  in  hundreds — 
on  the  base  of  the  altars  or  stupas,  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  cells. 
The  latter  is,  indeed,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  any.  In  no 
Buddhist  monument  in  India,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  tlie  monks  been 
thrust  out  of  their  cells  to  make  way  for  images.  The  practice  is 
univei*sal  with  the  Jains,  and  in  the  latest  Buddhist  monuments  the 
cells  are  ignored;  but  here  we  have  what  in  all  earlier  Buddhist 
monuments  would  be  cells  surrounding  courts  or  halls,  but  all  filled 
with  images  of  Buddha  or  saints.  To  such  an  extx?nt  is  this  carried, 
that  if  the  plans  of  these  monasteries  had  been  submitted  to  me,  with 
merely  a  verbal  or  written  description  of  their  sculptures,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  them  to  be  Jaina  temples  of  the 
9th  or  10th  century.  The  sculptures,  of  course,  negative  any  such 
adscription,  but  the  similarity  of  their  plans  is  most  striking. 

Considerable  allowance  must  also  bo  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
Mahayana,  or  Greater  Translation,  introduced  in  the  north  of  India 
by  Nagarjuna,  was  considerably  in  advHUce  of  the  Ilinayana  school 
of  Central  India  in  all  complications  of  ritual  observances.  Making, 
however,  an  allowance  of  one  or  even  two  centuries  for  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  these  monasteries  yet  brought  to  light 
are  earlier  than  the  4th  or  5th  century. 

If  I  am  correct  in  assigning  the  outer  casing  of  the  Manikyala 
tope  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  (ante,  p.  83),  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  a  priori  improbability  in  this  view.  The  pilasters  that 
surround  its  base  are  to  similar  to  those  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  monasteries  ^  that  they  must  belong  nearly  to  the  same  age. 
Those  of  the  tope  are  less  classical,  it  is  true,  than  those  of  the  bas- 
reliefs,  and  may,  therefore,  be  more  modem ;  but  they  cannot  be  very 
far  apart. 

All  these  statues  of  Buddha,  or  of  Buddhist  saints,  in  the  Gandhara 
monasteries,  have  a  peculiarity  wliich  will  interest  the  Christian 
archaeologist.  Without  exception,  they  have  a  nimbus  or  circular  disc 
behind  their  heads.  This  does  not  occur  at  Sanchi  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  nor,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  any  sculpture,  on  any  rail,  or  in 


*  The  capitalB  of  these  pillars  are  so 
mined  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  very 
confidently  about  them.     I  have  draw- 


ham  has  published  drawings  of  them, 
'  Arcliacological  Reports,*  vol.  v.  pi.  24. 
None  of  them  are  quite  satisfactory,  but 


ings  of  them  by  Col.  Yule  and  by  Mr.  i  this  must  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
AV.  Simpson,  and  latterly  Gen.  Cunning-  '  task. 
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any  cave,  before  it  appears  at  Amravati  on  the  great  rail,  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  Earlier  examp'es  may  be  found,  but  till 
they  are,  its  presence  militates  against  the  idea  that  these  sculptures 
can  be  so  early  as  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and,  with  the  other 
evidence,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  much  more  mo<leni  date. 

One  other  argument  seems  to  bear  directly  on  this  point.  From 
what  has  been  said  above  (ante,  page  76),  it  a])pears  that  the  erection 
of  the  topes  in  Gandhara  was  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole 
time  that  elapsed  from  the  Christian  Era  till  Buddhism  ceased  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  countr3%  in  the  7th  or  8th  century ;  and  that  the 
most  flourishing  period  was  about  the  year  a.d.  400,  when  Fa  Ilian 
visited  the  country.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  thnt  the  erection 
of  the  monasteries  would  follow  the  same  course,  and  that  we  might 
expect  their  greatest  development  to  be  himultaneous.  To  compress 
the  monasteries  and  their  sculptures  within  the  limits  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ  would  seem  to  violate  all  the  probabilities  of 
the  case. 

In  addition  to  all  this  local  evidence,  when  we  come  to  compare 
these  sculptures  with  thi^se  of  the  western  world,  especially  with 
those  of  sarcophagi  or  the  ivories  of  the  lower  empire,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  many  points  of  resemblance 
they  present.  There  are  many  of  the  Gandhara  bas-reliefs  which, 
if  transferred  to  the  Lateran  ISIuseuni,  and  labelled  as  "  Early 
Christian,"  would  pass  muster  with  ninety-nine  people  out  of  one 
hundred  who  visit  that  collection.  There  may  be  one  or  two  that 
might  be  described  as  belonging  to  as  early  an  age  as  that  of  Hadrian, 
but  generally  they  would  seem  of  later  date. 

Among  the  ivories,  those  about  the  time  of  Constantine  present 
about  the  same  jumble  of  the  classical  orders,  the  same  reminiscence 
of  classical  art  in  the  figure-sculpture,  mixed  up  with  the  incon- 
gruities borrowed  from  extraneous  sources  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for ;  but  both  in  their  perfections  and  their  faults  they  seem 
so  distinctly  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  art  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age.  The  great  difficulty  here 
is  to  know  what  equation  we  ought  to  allow  for  distance  in  space 
which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  time  in  producing  apparent 
differences ;  but  this  hardly  seems  to  have  been  of  much  importance 
here. 

Against  all  this  may  be  urged  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how 
such  direct  and  important  influence  could  have  been  exercised  by  the 
Byzantines  in  this  remote  province  without  its  leaving  any  trace  of 
its  existence  on  the  arts  of  the  Parthians  or  Sassanians,  whose  king- 
dom lay  between,  and  without  our  having  any  written  record  of  such 
intimate  relations.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  but  if  the  facts  are  as 
stated  above,  such  negative  inferences  must  make  way  before  the  posi- 
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tive  testimony  of  the  sculptures  themselves.  Till  within  the  last  very- 
few  years  no  one  dreamt  of  classical  art  having  any  such  influence 
at  any  age  on  the  arts  of  Gandhara.  That  being  established  in  con- 
tradiction of  all  previously  conceived  ideas,  the  time  at  which  it 
took  place  ought  to  be  ascertainable  with  comparative  facility ;  and 
in  so  far  as  any  written  evidence  is  concerned,  may  have  been  as  pro- 
bably at  or  after  the  time  of  Cons  tan  tine,  as  at  or  after  that  of 
Augustus. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  argument  to  any  length;  but 
without  producing  the  data  on  which  it  is  based,  or  giving  references 
to  drawings  and  photographs  which  have  not  been  published,  it 
would  hardly  csLrry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not 
access  to  means  of  information  not  yet  made  public.^  To  avoid, 
therefore,  being  tedious,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowetl  to  state  that, 
having  given  the  best  attention  to  the  materials  at  my  command,  the 
conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is,  that  though  some  of  these  Gandhara 
sculptures  probably  are  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  the  bulk  of  those  at  Jamalgiri  and  more  especially  those  at 
Takht-i-Bahi,  are  subsequent  to  the  third  and  fourth,  and  that  the 
series  extends  down  to  the  eighth — till,  in  fact,  the  time  when 
Buddliism  was  obliterated  in  these  countries. 

The  discovery  of  some  new  fact,  or  of  an  inscription  on  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  either  with  a  date  or  a  king's  name  that  can  be  recognised, 
may  any  day  settle  beyond  disj)ute  which  of  these  views  is  the  correct 
one.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  the  evidence  at  present  stands,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  theory  wliich  assigns  the  more  modern  dat« 
to  these  sculptures,  is  that  which  accords  best  with  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  brought  to  light,  or  with  the  history  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  as  at  present  know^n. 

If  this  is  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  Graeco-Bactrian,  or 
Gra3C0-Buddhist,  which  has  been  applied  to  these  sculptures,  is  a 
misnomer.  The  Bactrians  may  have  sown  the  seeds  of  a  classical 
stylo  in  these  parts,  but  the  art  we  now  find  there  would  be  more 
properly  called  Indo-Koman  or  Indo-Byzantine,  and  must  have  been 
nourished  and  kept  up  by  constant  communication  between  the  East 
and  the  West  during  the  period  at  which  it  was  most  flourishing, 
which  may  be  described  as  that  intervening  between  the  age  of 
Constantino  and  that  of  Justinian. 


*  No  complete  history  of  the  ivories 
has  been  published  which  is  sufficient 
for  reference  on  this  subject.  Gori's 
are  too  badly  engraved  for  tliis  purpose  ; 


'Catalogue  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,'  and  those  published  by  the 
Arundel  Society ;  but  it  is  to  the  col- 
lection of  casts  in  these  two  last-named 


but  the  first  twelve  plates  in  Laburte's  !  institutions  that  the  reader  should  refer 
*  Histoire  de  TArt'  are  perfect  as  far  as     for  fuller  information  on  the  subject, 
they  go.     So  are  the  plates  in  MaskeU's 
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From  what  has  been  said  above  regarding  the  sculptures  of 
Bharhut  and  Sanchi,  it  appears  evident  that  the  Indians  had  a  school 
of  art  of  their  own  before  they  knew  anything  of  the  arts  of  the 
western  world ;  but  that  native  art  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
influence  on  the  arts  of  Gandhara.  The  western  arts,  on  the  con- 
trary, acting  through  that  country,  seem  to  have  had  considerable 
influence  on  those  of  India  at  periods  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
Era.  It  seems  at  least  almost  impossible  to  escajK)  the  conviction 
that  the  arts  of  Amravati  and  the  later  caves,  say  of  the  Gupta  period, 
betray  most  marked  evidence  of  Western  influence,  and  it  seems  that 
it  is  only  through  Gandhara  that  it  can  have  reached  them. 

So  strongly  marked  is  all  this  that  it  may  become  a  subject  of 
an  interesting  investigation  to  inquire  whether  the  Greeks  were  not 
the  first  who  taught  the  Indians  idolatry.  There  is  no  trace  of  images 
in  the  Vedas  or  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  or  any  of  the  older  books  or 
traditions  of  the  Hindus.  As  repeatedly  mentioned,  there  is  as  little 
trace  of  any  image  of  Buddha  or  Buddhist  figures  being  set  up  for 
worship  before  the  Christian  Kra,  or  for  a  century  after  it.  But 
the  earliest,  the  finest,  and  the  most  essentially  classical  figures  of 
Buddha  are  to  be  found  in  Gandhara,  and,  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  of  an  earlier  date  there  than  any  found  in  India  Proper. 

If  General  Cunningham's  sculptures  or  the  contents  of  the  Lahore 
Museum  could  only  be  made  available  to  the  learned  in  Europe,  with 
the  requisite  local  information,  they  would,  I  fancy,  at  once  super- 
sede the  meagre  and  most  unsatisfactory  written  details  which  have 
alone  come  down  to  us,  and  would  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  one  of 
the  most  interesting  but  most  obscure  chapters  of  the  history  of  the 
commerce  and  of  the  early  intercourse  between  the  western  and  the 
eastern  world. 

Pending  this  being  done,  we  already  know  enough  to  open  our 
eyes  to  many  things  that  promise  to  result  in  the  most  interesting 
discoveries,  and  to  teach  us  to  cease  to  wonder  at  many  things  which 
hitherto  appeared  inexplicable.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  King  of  Taxila,  in  the  1st  century,  spoke  good  Greek,  as  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  would  persuade  us  he  did,  we  know  at  leiist  that  he 
practised  Greek  architecture.  If  St.  Thomas  did  not  visit  Gondo- 
phares,  king  of  Gandhara,  in  the  same  century,  many,  at  least,  of  his 
countrymen  did,  and  there  is  no  a  imori  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  done  so  also.  If  there  are  traces  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the 
*  Bhagavat  Gita,'  and  of  classical  learning  in  other  poetic  works  of 
the  Hindus,  we  now  know  at  least  where  they  may  have  come  from. 
In  short,  when  we  realise  how  strongly  European  influence  prevailed 
in  Gandhara  in  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  after  Christ,  and  think 
how  many  thousands,  it  may  be  millions,  crossed  the  Indus,  going 
eastward  during  that  period,  and  through  that  country,  we  ought  not 
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to  be  Burprised  at  any  amount  of  Wcateru  tliouglit  or  art  we  may  find 
in  India.  These,  however,  are  problems  that  are  only  just  dawning 
upon  us,  and  which  are  certainly  not  yet  ripe  for  solution,  though  it 
may  be  most  important  they  should  be  stated  as  early  as  possible, 
as  it  seems  evident  that  the  materials  certainly  exist  from  which  an 
early  answer  may  be  obtained. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  question  that  bears  most  directly  on  the 
subject  now  in  hand,  is  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  undoubted  classical 
influence  shown  in  these  Gandliara  sculptui-es  is  due  to  the  seed 
sown  by  the  IJactriau  Greeks  during  the  existence  of  their  kingdom 
there,  and  how  much  to  the  direct  influence  of  Rome  and  Byzantium 
between  the  times  of  Aiiguatus  and  Justinian  ?  Both,  most  probably, 
had  a  part  in  producing  this  remarkable  result ;  hut,  so  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  it  seems  that  the  latter  was  very  much  more  important 
than  the  former  cause,  and  that  in  the  flrst  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era  the  civilization  of  the  West  exercised  an  influence  on  the  arts 
and  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  {>art  of  India  far  greater  than 
has  hitherto  been  suspected. 
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Introductory. 

If  the  material8  existed  for  writing  it  in  anything  like  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  manner,  there  are  few  chapters  in  this  history  that 
ought  to  ho  so  interesting  or  instructive  as  that  which  treats  of  the 
architecture  of  Ceylon.  It  alone,  of  all  known  countrie-s,  contains  a 
complete  series  of  Buddhist  monuments  extending  from  the  time  of 
Asoka  to  the  present  day,  and  in  the  *  Mahawanso,'  it  alone  possesses  a 
history  so  detailed  and  so  authentic,  that  the  dates  and  purposes  of  the 
earlier  buildings  can  be  ascertained  with  very  tolerable  jjrecision. 
Besides  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  if  it  were  j)08sible  to  compare  this 
unbroken  series  with  its  ascertained  dates  with  the  fragmentary  groups 
on  the  continent  of  India,  its  parallelisms  might  throw  much  light  on 
many  questions  that  are  obscure  and  uncertain,  and  the  whole  acquire 
a  consistency  that  is  now  only  too  evidently  wanting.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  one  has  yet  visited  the  island  who  was  possessed  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  supply  the  information  neccHsary  for  these 
purposes.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  book,  publishetl  in  1859,  is  still  the 
best  work  on  the  subject.  He  had,  however,  no  special  ([ualifications 
for  the  task,  beyond  what  wxtc  to  be  expected  from  any  well-educated 
gentleman  of  talent,  and  his  description  of  the  buildings  ^  is  only 
meant  for  popular  reading. 

The  two  papers  by  Captain  Chapman,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
*  Transactions,'  and  thirteenth  volume  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,*  are  still  the  l)est  account  of  the  ruins  of  Anuradhapura,  and 
beyond  these  a  few  occasional  notices  are  nearly  all  the  printed  matter 
we  have  to  depend  upon.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  series  of 
photographs,  by  the  late  Mr.  Lawton,  threw  some  light  on  the  matter, 
and  quite  recently  a  second  series  by  Captain  Hogg,  R.E.,  have  added 


*  I    purcbaHod   from    hin    Hrtiht,   Mr. 
NichoUi  and    po»t*cB8  all    the    original 


BketchcH  from  which  the  illiiHtratiinis  of 
his  huok  wore  engraved. 
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something  to  our  knowledge.  But  photographs  without  plans  or 
dimensions  or  descriptions  are  most  deceptive  guides,  and  as  none  of 
these  have  been  supplied,  they  add  little  to  our  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  quite  recently 
some  excavations  have  been  undertaken  at  Anuradhapura  which  are 
calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  structure  of  the  great 
dagobas  there,  but  regarding  which  no  information,  except  what  is 
afforded  by  these  photographs,  has  reached  this  country.^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Ceylonesc  art,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  continent,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  sculpture 
which  it  exhibits,  and  may  be  a  peculiarity  that  may  render  it  much 
less  useful  for  comparison  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  most 
obvious  suggestion  to  meet  this  difficulty  is  to  assume  that  the 
sculptures  are  buried  in  the  acoumulated  ruins,  in  the  cities  where 
the  great  monuments  are  found,  and  will  be  discovered  when  excava- 
tions are  made.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  theory  is  hardly 
tenable ;  Ceylon  has  never  been  occupied  by  Mahomedans,  or  other 
hostile  races,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  any  time 
statues  would  be  thro^vn  down,  or  bas-reliefs  destroyed ;  besides  this, 
such  excavations  as  have  been  made — and  they  are  in  the  most  likely 
places — have  revealed  nothing  that  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  better 
results  elsewhere.  Perhaps  this  ought  not  to  surj)ri8e  us,  as  nearly 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  Burmah.  In  that  country  there  is  an 
unlimited  amount  of  painting  and  carving,  but  no  sculpture  pro- 
perly so  called ;  and  the  same  thing  may  have  occurred  in  Ceylon. 
So  far  as  we  can  now  see,  all  the  great  topes  were  covered  with 
chunam,  which  may  have  been  painted  to  any  extent,  and  all 
the  viharas,  as  in  Burmah,  were  in  wood,  and  consequently  unfitted 
for  permanent  sculpture.  Besides  this,  such  information  as  we  have 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  painting  was  a  more  favoured  art 
with  the   islanders  than   sculpture.     When   Fa  Hian,  for  instance. 


*  When  the  present  governor  was  ap- 
pointed hopes  ran  high  that  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  our  knowledge  would  bo 
cleared  away.  Tlie  stars,  however,  in 
their  courses  have  warred  against  archajo- 
logy  in  Ceylon  ever  since  he  assumed 
sway  over  the  island,  and  the  only  re- 
siduum of  his  exertions  seems  to  be  that 
a  thorouglily  competent  German  schoLir, 
Kerr  Goldsmidt,  is  occupied  now  in  copy- 
ing the  inscriptions,  which  are  numerous, 
in  the  islaud.  These,  however,  are  just 
what  is  least  wanted  at  present.  In 
India,  where  wo  have  no  history  and 
no    dates,   inscriptions    are    invaluable, 


and  are,  in  fact,  our  only  sources  of 
correct  information.  In  Cevlon,  how- 
ever,  they  arc,  for  archasological  pur- 
poses, comparatively  unimportant.  What 
is  there  wanted  are  phvns  and  architec- 
tural details,  and  these,  accompanied  by 
general  descriptions  an<l  dimensions, 
would,  with  the  photographs  we  possess, 
supply  all  we  now  want.  Any  qualifie<l 
person  accustomed  to  such  work  could 
supply  nearly  all  that  is  wanted  in  twelve 
months,  for  the  two  principal  cities  at 
least ;  but  I  despair  of  seeing  it  done 
in  my  day. 
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visited  the  island  in  412-413,  he  describes  an  accompaniment  to  the 
procession  of  the  tooth  relic  as  follows  : — "  The  king  next  causes  to 
be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  road  representations  of  the  500  bodily 
forms  which  liodisatwa  assumed  during  his  successive  births  "  (the 
jataka  in  fact).   **  These  figures  *'  he  adds,  "  are  all  beautifully  painted 
in  divers  colours,  and  have  a  very  life-like  appearance."  ^     It  was 
not  that  they  could   not  sculpture  in  stone,   for,  as   we   shall  pre- 
sently see,  some  of  their  carvings  are  of  great  delicacy  and  cleverness 
of  execution,  but  they  seem  to  have  preferred  colour  to  the  more 
permanent   forms  of  representation.      If  this  is  so,  it  certainly  is 
remarkable,  when  we  think  of  the  wealth  of  sculpture  exhibited  by 
such  monuments  as  Bharhut,  Sanchi,  or  Amravati.      In  so  far  as  our 
present  information  goes,  one  single  monastery  in  Gandhara,  such  as 
Jamalgiri,  for  instance,  possessed  more  8culj)turo  than  is  to  l)e  found 
in  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon.     The  form,  too,  of  such  sculptures  as 
have  been  discovered,  is  almost  as  curious  as  its  rarity.     Only  one 
ancient  figure  of  Buddha  has  yet  been  discovered  at  Anuradhapura. 
It  may  be  of  the  v3rd  or  4th  century,  and  is  placed  unsymmetriciilly 
in   a   chapel    in     front    of   the    Kuanwelli    dagoba.      Everywhere, 
however,  there  are  statiies  of  five  or  seven-headed  serpents,  or  of  men 
with  serpent-hoods,  which  may  l)e  of  any  age,  and  at  the  foot  of  every 
important  flight  of  steps  there  are  two  dwarpals  or  doorkeepers  with 
this  strange  appendage,'^  and  attached  to  each  flight  of  steps  of  all 
the  larger  and  older  dagobas  are  figures  of  the  great  Naga  himself. 
In  fact,  in  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  sculptures  alone  is  concerned, 
we  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  all  the  great  monuments  of  the 
capital  were  devoted  to  Serpent  worship  instead  of  that  of  Buddha, 
with  one  exception,  however;    that  one  is  dedicated  to  the  Bo-tree, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  tree  originally  sent  by  Asoka  from  Buddh 
Gaya  more  than  2000  years  ago.     We  know,  of  course,  that  all  this 
is  not  so,  but  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  early  prevalence  of  Tree  and 
Serpent  worship  in  the  island,  as  strange  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Ceylonese  monuments  is  their  situation 
in  the  two  capitals  of  the  island,  for  it  will  have  been  observed,  none 
of  the  remains  of  Buddhist  architecture  described  in  the  previous 
chapters  are  found  in  the  great  capital  cities  of  the  Empire.  They 
are  detached  monuments,  spared  by  accident  in  some  distant  comer 
of  the  land,  or  rock-cut  examples  found  in  remote  and  secluded 
valleys.  Buddhist  Palibothra  has  entirely  perished— so  has  Sravasti 
and  Vaisali ;  and  it  is  with  difiiculty  we  can  identify  Kapilawastu, 
Eusinara,  and  other  famous  cities,  whose  magnificent  monasteries  and 


^  Beal's  translation,  p.  157. 

•  The  artist  who  made  the  drawings 
for  Sir  E.  Tennent's  book,  not  knowing 
what  a  8crpcnt-hood  wa.(«,  has  in  almost 


all  instances  so  drawn  it  as  to  be  un- 
recognisable. The  photographs,  however, 
make  it  quite  clear  that  all  had  serpent- 
hoods. 
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Btupas  arc  described  by  the  Chinese  travellers  in  the  fifth  or  seventh 
centuiy  of  our  era.  In  a  great  measure,  this  may  be  owing  to  their 
having  been  built  of  brick  and  wood  ;  and,  in  that  climate,  vegetation 
is  singularly  destructive  of  the  first,  and  insects  and  decay  of  the 
second.  But  much  is  also  due  to  the  country  having  been  densely 
peopled  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Bengal  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Buddhists,  were  either  followers  of  the  Brahmanical 
or  Mahomedan  religions — both  inimical  to  them,  or,  at  least,  having 
no  respect  for  their  remains. 

In  Ceylon  the  case  is  different.  Though  the  great  capitals  were 
early  deserted,  the  people  are  now  Buddhists,  as  they  have  been  for 
the  last  2000  years,  and  there,  consequently,  cities  are  still  found 
adonied  with  monuments,  which,  though  in  ruins,  convey  a  sufficient 
impression  of  what  those  of  India  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  her 
glory. 

Anumdhapura  seems  to  have  become  the  capital  of  Ceylon  about 
400  years  before  Christ,  or  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  and  the  fabled  introduction  of  his  religion  into  the  island. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  lapse  of  another  150  years  that  it 
became  a  sacred  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals  of  Buddhism 
in  the  East,  which  it  continued  to  be  till  al)out  the  year  769,  when, 
owing  to  the  repeated  and  destructive  invasions  of  the  Malabars,  the 
capital  was  removed  to  Polhmarua.  That  city  reached  its  period  of 
greatest  prosperity  and  extension,  apparently  in  the  reign  of 
Prakrama  Bahu,  1153-1186,  and  then  sunk  during  a  long  and 
disastrous  period  into  decay.  The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards 
moved  hither  and  thither,  till  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  finally  succumbed  to  our  power. 


ASURADIIAPURA. 

The  city  of  Anuradhapura  is  now  totally  deserted  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  uninhabited  jungle.  Its  public  buildings  must  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  perished,  exposed  for 
centuries  to  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  rank 
vegetation  of  Ceylon  has  been  at  work  for  1000  years,  stripping  off 
all  traces  of  plaster  ornaments,  and  splitting  the  masonry  in  many 
places. 

The  very  desolation,  however,  of  its  situation  has  preserved  these 
ancient  monuments  from  other  and  greater  dangers.  Ko  bigoted 
Moslem  has  pulled  them  down  to  build  mosques  and  monuments  of 
his  own  faith ;  no  indolent  Hindu  has  allowed  their  materials  to  be 
used  for  private  purposes  or  approjuiated  as  private  plunder ;  and  no 
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English  magiHtrate  has  yet  i*ciidercHl  them  availal»le  for  mending 
station-roads  and  bridges.  Wo  may  l>e  sure,  therefore,  that  these 
ruins  deserve  the  greatest  attention  from  the  student  of  Buddhist 
architecture,  and  that  a  vast  fund  of  information  may  be  drawn  from 
them  when  sufficiently  explored  and  descrilxnl. 

The  peculiar  fortune  of  Anuradhapura  is  that  it  continued  the 
capital  of  Ceylon  for  ten  centuries ;  and,  alone  of  all  Buddhist  cities,  it 
retains  something  like  a  complete  series  of  the  remains  of  its  greatness 
during  that  period.  We  ix)ssess,  moreover,  in  the  '  Mahawanso  '  and 
other  Ceylonese  scriptures,  a  tolerably  authentic  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  all  these  monuments,  and  of  the  i)urposes  to  which  they  were 
dedicateil.  Among  the  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur  still  to  bo 
foxmd,  are  the  ruins  of  seven  dome  shaped  tojKis  or  dagobas,  of  one 
raona8ter}%  of  a  building  erected  to  ctnitain  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  and 
several  other  ruins  and  antiquities.  Among  these  is  the  great  mound, 
called  the  tomb  of  the  usur])er  Elaala,  but  more  ]>rol)ably  it  is  a  tope 
erected  by  the  king  Duttagaimuni  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
that  intruder  which  he  gained  on  this  sj>ot  about  the  year  B.C.  161. 
As  it  is  now  a  mere  mound,  without  any  distinguishable  outline,  it 
will  not  be  again  alluded  to. 

Two  of  the  topes  are  of  the  largest  size  known :  one,  the  Abhayagiri, 
was  erected  B.C.  88 ;  its  dome  is  exactly  hemispherical,  and  described 
with  a  radius  of  1 80  ft.,  being  thus  more  than  1 1 00  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  with  the  base  and  spire  making  up  a  tottil  elevation  of 
244  ft.,  which  is  only  16  ft.  less  than  the  traditional  height  of  120 
cubits  assigned  to  it  in  the  *  Mahawanso.'^  It  was  erected  by  a  king 
Walagambahu,  to  commemorate  his  reconciuest  of  his  kingdom  from 
a  foreign  usurjK'r  who  had  deposed  him  and  occupied  his  throne  for 
about  sixteen  years. 

The  second  tope  is  the  JetAwana,  erected  l)y  a  king  Mahasena 
A.T).  275.  In  form  and  dimensions  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  last 
described,  though  somewhat  more  ])erfect  in  outline,  and  a  few  feet 
higher,  owing  probably  to  its  being  more  modern  than  its  rival. 
These  two  were  commemorative  monuments,  and  not  relic  shrines. 

Next  to  these,  but  far  more  imj)ortant  from  its  sacredness,  is  the 
Ruanwelli  dagoba,  erected  by  king  Duttagaimuni,  l>etween  the  years 
161  and  137  B.C.,  over  a  very  imi)08ing  collection  of  relics,  of  which  a 
full  account  is  given  in  the  'Mnt  chapter  of  the  *  Mahawanso.'  Its 
dimensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  two  last  described,  but  it 
has  been  so  much  defaced,  partly  by  violence,  and  partly,  it  seems, 
from  a  failure  of  the  foimdations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  either 
its  original  shape  or  size.  The  same  king  erected  another  smaller 
toi)e,  260  ft.  in  diameter.    It  is  now  known  as  the  Mirisiwellya.    Like 

>  The  eu]»it  of  Cvylcm  in  iM-iirlv  2  ft.  8  in. 
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the  last  described  it  ia  very  much  ruined,  and  not  particularly  in- 
teresting either  from  ito  form  or  history. 

Some  excavations  that  have  recently  been  uudertaken  have  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  Ituanwelli  dagoba  had  at  its  base  three  ofisetB, 
or  procession -paths,  rising  like  steps  one  behind,  and  above  the  other, 
but  with  no  ornament  now  apparent,  except  a  plain  Buddhist  rail  of 
two  bars  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  two  lower  ones,  and  of  an  elephant 
cornice  to  the  upper.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  inner 
faces  were  originally  plastered,  and  painted  with  historical  scenes.  On 


!,  Rtunselll  n^id«.    Ho  Sttie. 


each  of  the  four  fronts  of  this  dagoba  was  an  ornamental  projection 
containing  and  partially  concealing  the  flights  of  steps  by  which  access 
was  had  to  these  gHllenea.'  From  the  photographs,  it  is  not  clear 
where  the  steps  were  that  lead  to  tlie  first,  but  those  leading  from  the 
first  to  the  second  and  third  were  arranged  like  those  at  Sauchi 
(Woodcut  No.  11)  behind  this  frontispiece.  Without  apian,  however, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  exactly  what  the  arrangement  may  have 

A  precisely  similar  arrangement  of  stairs  exists  on  the  four  faces 
of  the  Abbayagiri  and  Jetawana  dagobas,  to  that  shown  in  the  two 
Woodcuts  Kos.  98,  9'),  and  consists  first  of  a  plain  base,  above  which  ia 
a  frieze  of  elephants'  heads  with  paterse  between  them,  very  like  those 
used  in  the  metopes  of  the  Komau  Doric  order ;  above  this  are  three 
plain  faces  divided  by  ornamental  stringcourses.  Then  a  bracket  cornice 
with  iiatewe  again,  and  above  this,  two  or  three  more  cornices. 
Above  this  there  was  probably  a  parapet  simulating  a  Buddhist  rail. 

At  each  end  of  this  projecting  arrangement  were  two  stelae— at 
the  Euanwelli  the  inner  covered  by  a  foliaged  pattern,  the  outer  by 

'  In  the  phiitngniphs  it  if  called  on  nllar,  which  it  cprtnlnly  iros  not 
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a  seven  headed  Naga,  as  will  be  obeerved  Id  the  Woodcut  No.  93 ; 
at  the  Abhayagiri,  the  inner  stele  is  adorned  with  a  pattern  so 
nearly  identical  with  that  on  the  pillars  of  the  weHtem  gateway  at 
Saachi,'  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  them  as  belonging 
to  about  the  aame  age;  though  this  ono,  of  course,  is  the  older  of 


the  two  (b.c.  lOi.).  On  the  other  stele  in  this  toi*  (Woodcut  Xo.  100), 
we  reeoguiBO  the  shield,  the  Swastica,  the  trisul,  the  conch  (of 
Vishnu?},  and  all  the  other  Buddhist  euiblonis  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar.  The  Naga  liere  has  a  stelo  of  his  own  and 
detached  from  the  other  two. 

All  thb  is  architecturally  so  unlike  anything  we  fiud  of  the  same 
age  on  the  continent  of  India,  while  its  scnljitured  details  are  so 
nearly  identical,  that  when  we  come  to  know  more  alM)ut  it,  these 
diOferenccs  and  similarities  may  lead  to  most  important  inferences; 
but  we  must  at  present  wait  for  the  requisite  information  to  enable 
us  to  see  the  bearing  of  these  peculiarities. 

Besides  these  four  large  buildings  there  arc  two  smaller  ones, 
known  as  the  Tbuparamaya  and  Lankaramaya,  very  similar  to  one 
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mined,  is  of  a  singularly  elegant  bell- shaped  outline.*  Ite  diameter 
and  height  are  nearly  the  same,  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.,  and  it 
stands  on  a  platform  raised  about  9  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  which 
are  arranged  three  rows  of  pillars,  which  form  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant architectural  ornament  of  the  building.  The  inner  circle  stands 
about  2  ft.  from  the  dagoba,  and  the  other  two  about  10  ft.  from  each 
other.  The  pillars  themselves  are  monoliths  26  ft.  in  height,  of  which 
the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  9  ft.,  is  left  square,  each  side  being 
about  1  ft.  The  next  division,  14  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  has  the  angles 
oat  off,  as  is  usual  in  this  style,  so  as  to  form  an  octagon ;  the  two 
parts  being  of  one  piece  of  granite.  These  sustain  a  capital  of  the 
same  material,  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  pillars,  as  Mr.  Knighton 
says  they  were  originally  1 08 ;  ^  whereas  Captain  Chapman  counted 
149,  and  states  the  original  number  to  have  been  1 84.^ 

This  relicHshrine  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  king  Devenampia- 
tissa,  about  250  years  b.c.,  to  contain  the  right  jawbone  of  Ihiddha, 
which — say  the  Buddhist  chroniclers — descending  from  the  skies, 
placed  itself  on  the  crown  of  the  monarch.  As  contemporary  with 
Asoka  it  belongs  to  the  most  interesting  period  of  Biiddhist  history, 
and  is  older,  or,  at  least,  as  old,  as  anything  now  existing  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  now  exists,  as 
nearly  as  may  bo,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  designed, 
having  escaped  alteration,*  and,  what  is  more  unusual  in  a  Buddhist 
relic-shrine,  having  esca])ed  augmentation.  When  the  celebrated 
tooth  relic  was  brought  hither  from  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  it  was  de^xwited  in  a  small  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the  platform  of  this  building,  instead 
of  being  placed,  as  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  case,  in  a  shrine 
on  its  summit,  and  eventually  made  the  centre  of  a  new  and  more 
extended  erection.  Perhaps  it  was  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the 
sacred  circle  of  pillars  that  prevented  this  being  done,  or  it  may  have 
been  that  the  tooth  relic,  for  some  reason  we  do  not  now  understand, 
was  destined  never  to  Ix)  iiermanently  hid  from  the  sight  of  its  adorers. 
It  is  certain  that  it  has  l)een  aceesHible  during  the  last  2000  years, 
and  is  the  only  relic  of  its  class  that  seems  to  have  been  similarly 
preserved  and  exhibited. 

The  Lankaramaya  (Woodcut  No.  102)  is  extremely  similar  to  the 
last — though  considerably  more  modem,  having  l)een  erecteil  a.d.  221 


*  Since  the  drawing  wa«  made  from  ,  *  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
which  this  cut  is  taken,  it  has  been  |  Society/  vol.  iii.  p.  474,  and  *  Journal  of 
thortmghly  re[>aired  and  made  as  unlike  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sf>cicty,' vol.  xiii.  p.  1C8. 
what  it  was  as  can  well  Ik.^  c;»nceived.  *  I  am  afi-ai<l  this  is  no  longer  true. 

•  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Societv  of  From  what  I  liarn,  I  fear  it  has  heen 
Itenpral '  for  March,  1847,  p.  218.  rei)aire<l. 
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—and  lookd  of  even  more  recent  date  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence 
of  a  thorough  repair  some  time  ago.  which  has  nearly  obliterated 
ita  more  ancient  fcfitnres. 


As  will  lie  observed  thi;  two  last-incntioued  dagobae  present  ub 
with  a  jwcnliarity  not  found  on  any  example  we  liave  yet  met 
with,  iiiaHmuch  as  they  nre  surrounded  Ly  three  circles  of  slender 
monolithic  columns,  of  very  elegant  design.  It  can  hardly  be  doulited 
that  these  represent,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  rail  of  the  northern 
topes,  aud  subserve  the  same  purjMwe,  but  in  what  manner  is  not  at 
first  sight  very  apparent.  Referring,  however,  to  what  was  said  alx>ve, 
about  the  Ceylonese  jireferring  jiainting  to  sculpture,  it  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  exjihiin  the  anomaly.  These  pillars  were  originally, 
I  fancy,  eonuecteil  with  one  another  by  beams  of  wood  on  their 
capitals,  aud  from  these,  frames  or  curtains  may  have  l)ecn  siis]>ended 
covered  with  the  paintings  which  arc  so  indispensable  a  part  of 
Buddhist  decoration.  Biit  it  may  be  objected  why  three  ?  or,  as  I 
believe,  the  Lankaramaya  had  originally,  four  such  ranges  of  pillars? 
It  is  true  the  northern  dagobas  had  generally  only  one  rail,  but  that 
at  Amravati  had  two,  and  as  the  great  dagobas  here  had  tliree  pro- 
cession-paths, while  none  of  the  northern  ones  had  more  than  one,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  smaller  dagobas  lia*!  three  paths  also, 
though  differently  arranged,  and  even  then  hardly  capable  of  dis- 
playing the  same  amount  of  painting,  When  we  come  to  describe  the 
great  temple  of  Boro  Buddor  in  Java  it  will  be  seen  that  it  liad  five 
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procession-paths,  and  that  their  walls  were  scnlpturocl,  both  inside 
and  outside,  with  an  amount  of  stone  decoration  which  none  of  these 
Ceylonese  topes  could  display,  even  in  painting,  by  any  arrangement 
wo  can  now  understand. 

There  is  still  another—  the  Saila  dagoba — within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  but  so  ruined  that  its  architectural  features  are  undistinguiahable, 
though  tradition  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  was  the  oldest  in  the 
place,  belonging  to  a  period  even  anterior  to  Sakya  Muni.  The  spot^ 
at  all  events  is  said  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Kasyapa, 
the  preceding  Buddha. 

Besides  these,  there  are  on  the  hill  of  Mehenteh?,  a  few  miles  lo 
the  north-east  of  the  city,  two  important  relic-shrincH:  one  of  the  first 
class,  erected  on  its  summit  to  cover  a  hair  that  grew  on  the  forehead 
of  Buddha  over  his  left  eyebrow.  The  other,  on  a  shoulder  of  the  hill 
immediately  below  this,  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Thuparamaya ;  a 
small  central  building  surrounded  by  concentric  rows  of  granite  pillars, 
which,  as  ap|)ear8  to  have  lieen  usual  when  this  mode  of  decoration 
was  employed,  rose  to  half  the  height  of  the  central  mound. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  a  g;r<?at  n\nnl)er  of  to])e8  of  various 
sorts  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  whether  any  of  them  are  particularly 
interesting,  either  from  their  architecture  or  their  historj',  has  not  l)een 
ascertained,  nor  will  it  be  till  the  place  is  far  more  carefully  surs^eyed 
than  it  has  yet  been. 

There  is  another  ruin  at  Anuradhapura,  which,  if  a  little  more 
jKjrfect,  would  be  even  more  interesting  than  those  topes.  It  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Lowa  !^Iaha  Paya,  or  Cxreat  Brazen  Monastery. 
We  have  a  full  account  in  the  *  Mahawanso  *  of  its  ere(jtion  by  the  pious 
king  Duttagaimimi  (b.c.  161),^  acc(>rdiug  to  a  plan  procured  from 
heaven  for  the  purpose — as  well  as  a  history  of  its  subsequent  destruc- 
tion and  rebuildings. 

When  first  erected  it  is  said  to  have  been  100  cubits  or  225  ft. 
square,  and  as  high  as  it  was  l>road ;  the  height  was  divided  into  nine 
storeys,  each  containing  1 00  cells  for  priests,  l>esides  halls  and  other 
indispensable  apartments.  Nearly  200  years  after  its  erection  (a.d. 
30)  it  required  considerable  repairs,  but  the  first  great  disaster  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Mahasena,  a.d.  285,  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  it 
utterly.^  It  was  re-erected  by  his  son,  but  with  only  five  storeys 
instead  of  nine  ;  and  it  never  after  this  regained  its  pristine  magnifi- 
cence, but  gradually  fell  into  decay  even  before  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Pollonarua.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
completely  deserted,  and  all  that  now  remains  are  the  IfiOO  pillars 
which  once  supported  it.  These  generally  consist  of  unhewn  blocks  of 
granite  about  12  ft.  high;  some  of  the  central  ones  are  sculptured,  and 

*  *  MahawaiiBO,'  Tunioiir*8  tninHlntion,  p.  163.  -  L<k».  rit..  p.  235. 
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inaiiy  have  been  8])lit  into  two,  apparently*  at  the  time  of  the  great 
rebuilding  after  it«  destruction  by  Mahasena ;  as  it  is,  they  stand 
about  6  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre  in  a  compact  phalanx,  forty  on 
each  face,  and  covering  a  space  of  250  ft.  or  2G0  ft.  each  way.  Upon  the 
pillars  must  have  been  placed  a  strong  wooden  framing  from  which 
the  remaining  eight  storeys  rose,  as  in  the  modem  Burmese  monasteries, 
in  a  manner  to  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

There  is  only  one  difficulty,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  understanding 
the  arrangement  of  the  superstructure  of  this  building,  and  that  is  the 
assertion  of  the  'Mahawanso'  that  it  consisted  of  nine  storeys— after- 
wards of  five — each  containing  100  apartments.     For  myself  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  rejecting  this  statement  as  impossible,  not  only  from 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  and  roofing  such  a  building,  but  because 
its  form  is  so  utterly  oi)po8eil  to  all  the  traditions  of  Eastern  art.     If 
we  turn  back  to  Fa  Hian  or  Hiouen  Thsang*8  description  of  the  great 
Dekhani  monastery  (page  135)  or  to  the  great  rath  at  Mahavellipore 
(Woodcut  No.  66),  or,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  1001  temples  of  southern 
India,  all  of  which  simulate  three,  five,  or  nine  storeyed  residences, 
we  get  a  distinct  idea  of  what  such  a  building  may  have  been  if 
erected   in   the    Indian   style.      It   would,   too,   be    convenient    and 
appropriate  to  the  climate,  each  storey  having  its  terrace  for  walk- 
ing or  sleeping  in  the  oix?n   air,  and  the  whole  easily  constnicted 
and  kei)t  in  order.     All  this  will  be  clearer  in  the  sequel,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  it  hardly  appears  doubtful  that  the  Lowa  Maha  Paya 
was  originally  of  nine,  and  subsequently  of  five  storeys,  each  less  in 
dimension  than  the  one  below  it.     The  top  one  was  surmounted  as  at 
Mahavellipore  by  a  dome,  but  in  this  instance  composed  of  brass — 
whence  its  name ;   and,  gilt  and  ornamented  as  it  no  doubt  was,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  the  Ekst.     It 
was  as  high  as  the  topes,  and,  though  not  covering  quite  so  much 
ground,  was  equal,  in  cubical  contents,  to  the  largest  of  our  English 
cathedrals,  and  the  body  of  the  building  was  higher  than  any  of  them, 
omitting  of  course  the  spires,  which  are  mere  ornaments. 

Besides  these  there  are  scattered  about  the  ruins  of  Anuradhapura 
some  half  dozen,  it  may  be  a  dozen,  groups  of  pillars,  whose  use  and 
purpose  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  something  about. 
They  all  seem  raised  on  a  platform  or  stylobate,  and  approached  by 
one  or  more  flights  of  steps,  of  a  highly  ornamental  character.  One 
of  these,  leading  to  a  group  of  pillars  attached  to  the  Ruanwelli  dagoba, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  their  general  character  (Woodcut  No.  103). 
At  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  is  a  semicircular  stone,  popularly 
known  in  Ceylon  as  a  moon  stone  (Woodcut  No.  104).  At  least  a  dozen 
of  these  are  known  to  exist  at  Anuradhapura  and  as  many  probably 
at  Pollonania.    Some  are  large  and  some  smaller  than  others,  but  they 
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are  all  nearly  identical  in  design  and  quite  peculiar  to  Ccylun — nothing 
of  the  Bort  having  yet  been  found  on  the  continent  of  India  or  t-lse- 
where.  Inside  an  outer  oruameiital  ring  is  a  procefluiun  of  animals, 
divided  from  the  next  compartment  liy  a  richly  elnlioratcil  ecroll . 


within  that  again  a  row  of  birds  bearing  lotna  buda,  and  then  a  lutua 
flower  with  a  disc  ornamented  with  oircleH.  Tlio  animalii  arc  nlwaj-s 
olcphanta,  lioiia,  honst-s,  and  bulls,  thi-  birdw  cilliL-r  linnsaH.  oi-  Biurcd 
gccHo,  or  it  may  be  pigeons.     ThoMe,  it  will  U'  roixilkt-tiil,  arc  tlu; 
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animals  which  Fa  Hian  aud  Hiouen  Thsang  describe  as  ornamenting 
the  five  storeys  of  the  great  Dekhani  monastery,  and  which,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  were  also  arranged  at  ITullabid  in  the  13th 
century  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  For  1500  years  they,  and 
they  only,  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  architectural  purposes,  but 
why  this  was  so  we  are  yet  unable  to  explain.^ 

The  risers  of  these  stairs,  though  not  adorned  with  storeyed  bas- 
reliefs,  like  those  of  the  Jamalgiri  monastery  in  Gandhara,  are  all 
richly  ornamented,  being  divided  generally  into  two  panels  by  figures 
of  dwarfs  and  framed  by  foliaged  borders,  while  the  jambs  or  flanking 
stones  are  also  adorned  by  either  figures  of  animals  or  bas-reliefs. 

If  we  had  plans  or  any  architectural  details  of  the  pa\'ilions  to 
which  these  steps  led,  it  probably  would  be  easy  to  say  to  what  pur- 
pose they  were  dedicated  and  how  they  were  roofed.  The  photographs 
do  not  enable  us  to  do  either,  but  from  them  we  gather  that  some 
of  these  halls  were  certainly  enclosed  by  walls,  as  the  outer  side  of 
the  pillars  is  left  rough  and  unsculptured,  while  those  in  the  centre 
are  sculptured  all  round.  Meanwhile  my  impression  is  that  they  are 
the  buildings  Fa  Hian  describes  as  preaching  halls — the  chaitya  or 
ceremonial  halls  attached  to  the  great  dagobas.  In  India  the  form 
these  take  is  that  of  halls  with  simulated  dagobas  inside  them,  towards 
which  the  worship  was  addressed,  but  when  a  real  dagoba  existed  200  ft. 
to  400  ft.  in  diameter,  what  was  wanted  was  a  hall  in  which  the 
priests  could  assemble  to  chaut  their  liturgies,  and  from  which  to 
address  their  prayers  to  the  great  object  of  their  reverence.  If  this 
were  so  the  axis  of  these  halls  ought  to  be  turned  towards  the  dagobas, 
but  whether  this  was  so  or  not  is  not  yet  ascertained.^ 

Besides  these  there  is  at  Anuradhapura  a  temple  called  Isurumuuiya, 
partly  cut  in  the  rock,  partly  structural,  regarding  which  some  infor- 
mation would  be  extremely  interesting.  Till  within  the  last  few 
years  the  pillara  of  its  porch  still  carried  the  wooden  beams  of  a  roof, 
but  whether  it  was  the  original  one  or  a  subsequent  addition  is  by  no 
means  clear.  From  the  mortises  in  the  face  of  the  rock  I  would  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  at  least  in  the  original  form,  but  the 
building  has  been  so  knocked  about  and  altered  in  modern  times,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  it.    So  far  as  can  be 


*  At  Amravati  the  Zoophorus  (Wood- 
cut No.  36)  consisted  of  the  same  ani- 
mals, I  believe,  but  it  is  not  complete, 


and  drawings  requisite  to  give  uh  all 
the  information  required  respecting  these 
halls  in  Anuradhapura.     I  am  not  sure 


no  fragment  of  the  horse  having  been  that  Capt.  Hogg  has  not  alrcatiy  done 

brought  home,  and  generally,  it  seems,  !  all  that  is  wanted,  but  he  was  sent  off 

that   this    limited    menagerie  is    to  be  |  so  suddenly  to  St.  Helena  that  no  time 

found  in  all  Buddhist  works.  i  was   allowed   him    to  communicate    his 

'  Any   architect    of    ordinary    ability  information  to  others,  even  if  he  had  it. 
could  in  a  week  eahily  make  the  plans 
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judged  from  such  phutograpli8  an  have  come  home,  I  would  be  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  original  excavation  to  the  6th  or  7th  century.  The 
architecture  of  the  8tei)8  and  the  Naga  dwarpals  are  all  of  the  old 
pattern,  but  coarser  and  showing  unmi8takea})le  signs  of  decadence. 

To  us  these  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  but  to  a  Buddhist  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  of  the 
vestiges  of  the  past  is  the  celebrated  Bo  tree.  This  is  now  reverenced 
and  worshipped  even  amidst  the  desolation  in  which  it  stiinds,  and 
has  been  worshipped  on  this  sj)ot  for  more  than  2000  years ;  and  thus, 
if  not  the  oldest,  is  certainly  among  the  most  ancient  of  th(j  idols  that 
still  command  the  adoration  of  mankind. 

When  Asoka  sent  his  son  Mahindo,  and  his  daughter  Sangamitta, 
to  introduce  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
wliich  they  brought  was  a  branch  of  the  celeljnited  tree  which  still 
grows  at  Gaya*  (Woodcut  No.  16).  The  liranch,  so  siiys  the  legend, 
spontaneously  severed  itself  from  the  parent  stem,  and  planted  itself 
in  a  golden  vase  i)repared  for  its  i*ece]»tion.  According  to  the  pro- 
phecy, it  was  to  be  **  always  green,  never  growing  nor  decaying,"  and 
certainly  present  appearances  would  go  far  to  confirm  such  an  assertion, 
for,  notwithstanding  its  age,  it  is  small,  and,  though  healthy,  does  not 
seem  to  increase.  Its  Ijeing  evergreen  is  only  a  characteristic  of  its 
species,  the  Ficus  relujiosa;  our  acquaintance  with  it,  however,  must 
extend  over  a  longer  series  of  years  than  it  yet  d(x^s,  Ijefore  we  can 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  stationary  (lualities. 

It  grows  from  the  top  of  a  small  i)yraniid,  which  rises  in  three 
terraces,  each  about  12  ft.  in  height,,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square 
enclosure  called  the  Maha  Yihara.  But  though  the  place  is  large, 
sacred,  and  adorned  with  gates  of  some  pretension,  none  of  the 
arcliitectural  features  which  at  present  suri'cmnd  it  are  such  as  to 
require  notice  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

POLLONAKLA.- 

Although  very  much  uunv  modern  in  <late,  and  consequently  less 
pure  in  style,  the  ruins  at  PoUonarua  are  scarcely  less  interesting  than 
those  of  the  northern  capital  to  which  it  succeeded.  They  form  a  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles  at  a  time  when  the  Buddhists 
had  ceased  to  exist,  or  at  least  to  build,  on  tluj  continent  of  India,  and. 


*  Singularly  CDOuph,   tho  natives    of     proper  mime  of  the  city  iH  Piilastipura 


Bohar  ascribt^  the  plantinj?  of  their  Bo 
tree  to  Duttagaimani,  the  pious  king 
of  Ceylon. — See  Buchanan  Humilton'H 
*  Statistics  of  Behar,*  p.  76.,  Montgomery 
Martin's  edition. 


('Journal  of  the  Uoyul  Asiatic  Society,* 
vol.  vii.  (N.8.)  p.  15()),  and  its  modern 
name  Topawoewa  or  Topawu.  As,  how- 
ever, that  liere  given  is  tlie  only  one  by 
which  it  is  known  in  Kurdish  literature. 


'  Acxx>rding  to  Mr.  Khys  l)avi<ls,  the  I  it  is  retained. 
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when  properly  illustrated,  will  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  c>f 
much  that  we  find  beyond  the  Gktnges.  Almost  all  we  know  at  present 
of  these  ruins  is  due  to  the  publications  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,* 
which,  though  most  valuable  contributions,  are  far  from  exhausting 
the  subject.  According  to  this  authority,  the  principal  ruins  extend 
in  a  line  nearly  north  and  south  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
palace  to  the  Gal  Vihara,  and  comprise  two  dagobas,  besides  a 
number  of  smaller  edifices.  The  greater  part  seem  to  have  been 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Prakrama  Bahu,  1153-86,  though,  as  the 
city  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in  the  8th  century,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  an  intelligent  search  would  reveal  some  of  earlier  date ; 
while,  as  it  was  not  deserted  till  1235,  some  of  them  may  also  be 
more  modem. 

If  not  the  oldest,  certainly  the  most  interesting  group  at  Pollona- 
rua  is  that  of  the  rock-cut  sculptures  known  as  the  Gal  Vihara.  They 
are  not  rock-cut  temples  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  under- 
stood in  India,  being  neither  residences  nor  chaitya  halls.  On  the 
left,  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  is  a  figure  of  Buddha,  seated  in  the  usual 
cross-legged  conventional  attitude,  16  ft.  in  height,  and  backed  by 
a  throne  of  exceeding  richness :  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  specimen 
of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere.  Next  to  this  is  a  cell,  with 
two  pillars  in  front,  on  the  back  wall  of  which  is  another  seated 
figure  of  Buddha,  but  certainly  of  a  more  modem  aspect  than  that 
last  described ;  that  appearance  may,  however,  be  owing  to  whitewash 
and  paint,  which  have  been  most  liberally  applied  to  it.  Beyond 
this  is  a  figure  of  Buddha,  standing  in  the  open  air ;  and  still 
further  to  the  right  another  of  him,  lying  down  in  the  conventional 
attitude  of  his  attaining  Nirvana.  This  figure  is  45  ft.  long,  while 
the  standing  one  is  only  25  ft.  high.^  These  Nirvana  figures  are 
rare  in  India,  but  there  is  one  in  the  most  modem  cave  at  Ajunta, 
No.  26,  and  others  in  the  latest  caves  at  Nassick  and  Salsette.  None 
of  these,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  attained  in  India  such 
dimensions  as  these.  In  another  century  or  two  they  might  have 
'  done  so,  but  the  attainment  of  such  colossal  proportions  is  a  sure  sign 
of  their  being  very  modern. 

In  front  of  the  Gal  Vihara  stands  the  principal  religious  group  of 


*  *  Christianity  in  Ceylon,'  Murray, 
1850;  *An  Account  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,'  2  vols.,  Longmans,  1859.  Since 
then  Mr.  Lawton's  and  Col.  Hogg's  pho- 
tographs have  added  considerably  to  the 
precision  but  not  to  the  extent  of  onr 
knowledge.  Not  one  plan  or  dimension, 
and  no  description,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  roacheti  this  country. 


'  Among  Capt.  Hogg's  photographs 
are  two  colossal  statues  of  Buddha,  one 
at  Seperawa,  described  as  41  ft.  high, 
the  other  at  a  place  called  Aukana,  40 
ft.  high ;  but  where  these  places  are 
tliere  is  nothing  to  show.  They  are 
extremely  similar  to  one  another,  and, 
except  in  dimensions,  to  that  at  the  (iai 
Vihara. 
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the  city,  oooBuiting  firat  of  tin;  Jayta  Wana  lUma  Temple,  170  ft. 
long  by  70  ft.  wide  (Woodcat  No.  105),  coDtaiiiing  an  orcct  etatiie  of 
Baddha  68  ft.  in  height.     On  one  side  of  it  is  the  Kiri  daguba — 


on  tho  right  of  the  woodcut— with  two  Hiiinlh'r  topua.  Htanding  on 
nimsA  phitfonuH.  the  whole  sjiat-c  meawiiriiif!;  .577  ft.  liy  500  ft.,  iiiid 
waa  aii|>iii'L'iit1y  at  ono  tiiiio  entirely  filhsl  with  ohjeetw  "f  nligioiis 
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adoration.  The  whole  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of  Prakrama- 
Bahu.  It  was,  however,  built  of  brick,  and  plastered,  which  gives  it 
as  a]>pearaucG  of  inferiority  even  beyond  what  is  due  to  the  inferior 
style  of  that  age. 

Xext  in  iin[>ortancc  to  this  is  the  Bankot  Dagoba,  186  ft.  in 
diameter.  This,  though  only  half  that  of  some  of  those  in  the  older 
capital,  id  still  larger  than  any  known  to  exist  on  the  continent  of 
India.  Its  base  is  surrounded,  like  those  in  Bnmiah,  by  a  number 
of  small  shrines,  which  at  this  age  supplied  the  place  of  the  pillars 
or  of  the  rails  which  formed  so  imjMrtant  a  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  older  examples. 

At  some  distance  from  this,  and  near  the  palace,  stands  the  Sat 
Mehal    Prasada   (Woodcut    No.    106),   which   is    one    of    the    most 


iutoresting  buildings  of  the  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  iwrftit 
representation  B  existing  of  the  seven -store j-eil  temples  of  Assyria 
already  described,  vol.  i.  page  152,  et  seqq.  That  this  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Birs  Nimroud  can  hardly  bo  doubted.  It  is  also 
interesting  as  affording  a  hint  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  five  or 
nine-storeyed  mouasteries  mentioned  in  a  previous  i>age  (130).  'J'hia 
one,  however,  never  was  a  residence,  n<)r  does  it  simulate  one,  like 
the  ratlia  iit  Slahavelliporo  or  other  buildings  in  the  Dravidian  stylo, 
which  will  bo  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

In  front  of  it  lies  a  sjilendid  dolmen,  or  stone  table,  2fi  ft.  long, 
4  ft.  broad,  and  Li  ft.  tliick.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
the  dolmen  rests  on  the  ground,  or  is  supported  on  three  or  more 
upright  stones— numt  prolmbly  the  latter.  Like  most  of  the  Indian 
examples,  it  appoaiTi  t«>  l>e  s  wjuan-d  and  wirved  reiietition  of  what 
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Id  Europe  wc  find  ouly  rough  and  unhewn.  The  carving  on  itH 
border  ruprcseDtti  a  number  of  haniuu)  or  soL-rod  gL-ciio — alwnys  a 
favourite  subject  of  tlic  Buddhitit  Beulptors.'  At  inio  end  of  this 
Btono  is  engraved  a  reprcttentation  of  Sri,  with  her  two  elopltauta 
witli  their  water-pots  (Woodcut  No.  2) ;  and  I  faney  I  can  detect 
her  also  in  other  pliotographs  elsewhere  in  Ceyhin,  but  not  mo  dis- 
tinctly aa  to  feel  sure. 

Close  to  the  Sat  Kfehul  is  a  circular  building,  which,  so  fur  as  iu 
at  present  known,  in  unique.  It  may  almont  Ih.'  described  aa  a  hollow 
dagol)a,  being  a  circular  eiicloaurc  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  empty 
in  thp  centre,  at  least  containing  notliiiif^  now.     Originally,  it  may 


c,  allnl  Willi  Dtji.  In  Pollniui 


have  had  a  shrine  in  its  centre,  or  tal)eniacle  of  some  sort,  con- 
taining a  relic  or,  more  probalily,  a  saerod  Tiee.  It  is  snrroundeil  by 
a  proceaaion-path,  encloswl  by  a  highly-ornamental  screen,  and  beyond 
this  by  a  second  gallery  adorned  with  a  range  of  slender  iiillars, 
like  those  which  surround  the  dagoban  at  Anuradhajnira  (Woodcut 
No.  107)  ;  bolow  thin,  again,  is  a  richly -carved  styloliate. 

Four  flights  of  stojw  lead  up  to  its  proi'ession-pathH,  more  magni- 
ficent and  olalM>rat<!  than  any  others  that  Imve  yet  been  discovered 
in  Coylon,  Tbcy  all  liavo  most  elalwrntc  nionn  sioncK  to  start  fnini. 
Their  risers  arc  each  adorned  with  twelve  figures  of  <lwarfs,  and  their 


aide-pieces,  or  jam  1  is,  i 


i  also  of  c 


M.pti, 


i.il  richn 


I,  and  each  has 


'  They  ocTur  «!-.> 

on    ,\Hnkll'j 

.    pillf 

in  tiip  «ir!i<Ht  fcuowi 

1  wiilirtiiri* 

j[i  III' 

(Wnodrut  No.  C).     1 

II   n'H.'  tlx' 

rarkli 

irri'il  c*'*"'*   wliicli  if  wiiil  (o 
I  tlir    C>i1>itnt  ut   Kniiii'   fiom 
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a  pair  of  Naga-headed  dwarpals  on  each  side  of  its  upper  flight. 
The  photographs  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  buildings  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  in 
sculptural  decorations;  but  unless  the  antiquities  of  Java  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject,  we  must  be  content  with  ignorant  admiration 
till  some  one  capable  of  investigating  its  history  visits  the  place.* 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  Pollonarua  several  of  those  groups  of 
pillars,  without  roofs  or  walls,  which  we  tried  to  describe  in  speaking 
of  Anumdhapura.  One,  called  the  Audience  Hall,  seems  to  be  verj' 
similar  to  those  of  the  northern  capital ;  another,  known  as  the  Iletti 
Vihara,  is  more  extensive,  and  may  really  be  the  foundation  of  a 
vihara ;  but  till  wo  have  plans  and  more  details  it  is  needless  sjkjcu- 
lating  on  what  they  may  or  may  not  have  been. 

Although  built  in  brick,  and  very  much  ruined,  there  still  exist 
in  Pollonarua  a  palace  and  a  vihara — the  Abliayagiri — which  was 
really  a  residence,  and  whose  examination  would,  no  doubt,  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  arrangement  of  similar  buildings  in  India. 
That  information  might,  however,  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  till  the 
simpler  and  more  monumental  buildings  are  examined  and  drawn, 
its  investigation  may  well  be  postponed. 

Besides  these,  Pollonarua  possesses  another  point  of  interest  of 
considerable  importance,  though  hardly  germane  to  our  present 
subject.  Among  its  ruins  are  several  buildings  in  the  Dravidian 
style  of  architecture,  whose  dates  could  easily,  I  fancy,  be  at  least 
approximately  ascertained.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Dalada  Mali- 
gawa,  apparently  from  its  possessing  at  one  time  the  tooth  relic ;  for 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  when  migrating  southward  for  fear  of  the 
Tamils  they  would  have  left  their  cherished  palladium  behind  them. 
If  it  was  sheltered  here,  and  this  was  the  first  building  erected  to 
receive  it,  it  would  be  a  most  important  landmark  in  the  very  vague 
chronology  of  that  style.  Another,  though  called  the  Vishnu  Dey- 
anne  Dewala,  was  certainly  either  originally,  or  is  now,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Siva,  as  is  testified  by  the  presence  of  the  bull  along- 
side of  it,  and  also  apparently  on  its  roof.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  the  lowest  and  flattest  of  those  buildings  I  have  yet  met  with, 
and  more  like  a  direct  literal  copy  from  a  constructive  vihara  than 
even  the  raths  at  Mahavellipore  (Woodcut  No.  181).  This  may  arise 
either  from  its  being  a  copy  of  an  actual  vihara  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  built,  or  to  its  being  very  old.     Those  at  MahavellijKjre, 


>  The  preceding  woodcut,  from  Sir 
E.  Tennent*8  book,  is  far  from  doiug 
justice  to  the  building  or  to  Mr.  Nichoirs 
drawings,  which  are  before  me;  but  among 
the  half  dozen  photographs  I  possess  of 


it,  not  one  is  sufficiently  explanatory  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  its  jwculiarities, 
and,  after  all,  without  plans  or  dimensions, 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  it  to  others. 
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even  if  older  than  this  one,  may  have  gone  through  certain  stages 
towards  their  present  conventional  forms  before  they  were  cut  in  the 
rock.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  history  of  architecture  in  Ceylon  that 
the  oldest  and  finest  of  her  rock-cut  temples — as  thofee,  for  instance, 
at  Dambul  and  Dunumadala  Kanda  —  are  only  natural  caverns, 
slightly  improved  by  art ;  and  those  mentioned  above,  as  the  Isuru- 
muniya  at  Anuradhapura,  and  Gal  Vihara  at  Pollonarua,  l)eHides  Ixjing 
comparatively  mfKlem,  have  verj-^  little  architecture  about  them,  and 
that  little  by  no  means  of  a  go<Hl  cities.  Generally  sjKjaking,  what 
architecture  these  Ceylonese  caves  do  iK)88e88  is  developed  on  applied 
facades  of  masonry,  never  of  the  name  ago  as  the  caves  them- 
selves, and  generally  more  remarkable  for  grotesqueness  than  l>eauty. 
Besides,  the  form  of  these  caves  Ix'ing  accidental,  they  want  that 
interest  which  attaches  so  strongly  to  those  of  India,  as  illustrating 
the  religious  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  early  liuddhists.  Indeeil, 
their  only  jwint  of  interest  seems  to  consist  in  their  iH.'ing  still  used 
for  the  celebration  of  the  same  rites  to  which  tluty  were  originally 
dedicated  2000  years  ago. 

Conclusion. 

Although  the  above  sketch  cannot  pretend  to  be  anything  like 
a  complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  it  may  probably 
be  accepted,  Jis  far  as  it  goes,  as  a  fairly  correct  and  intelligiV>le  descrip- 
tion of  Buddhist  architecture  in  India.  We  certainly  know  the 
beginning  of  the  style,  and  as  certainly  its  end.  The  succession  of 
the  buildings  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  and  their  dates  are  generally 
ascertained  within  very  narrow  limits  of  error.  A  great  deal  more 
must,  of  course,  l)e  done  l)efi)re  all  the  examples  are  known  and  all 
the  lacunce  filled  up;  but  this  is  being  ra])idly  done,  and  in  a  few 
years  from  this  time  all  that  is  necessiiry  to  complete  the  history 
may  be  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  hardly  probable,  however, 
that  anything  will  l)e  now  discovered  in  India  which  will  materially 
alter  the  views  put  forward  in  the  preceding  pages.  Another  dis- 
covery like  General  Cunningham's  at  Bharhut  may  reward  the 
industry  of  explorers;  but  even  that,  though  it  has  given  breadth 
and  precision  to  our  inquiries,  and  added  so  much  to  our  stores 
of  knowledge,  has  altered  little  that  was  known  before.  What 
was  written  in  my  work  on  'Tree  and  Serpent  Worship'  l>efore 
the  discovery  was  made,  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  con- 
firmed, and  in  no  important  particular  modified  or  changed;  and 
our  knowledge  is  now  so  extended,  it  probably  will  be  the  same  in 
other  cases.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  chances 
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of  any  such  discoveries  l)eiiig  now  made.  The  one  important  build- 
ing we  miss  of  which  accounts  have  reached  us,  is  the  rock-cut 
monastery  described  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrims  (ante,  p.  135).  If  it 
was  rock-cut,  it  almost  certainly  exists,  and  may  yet  1)0  found  in 
some  of  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  Nizam's  territory.  If  it  is  dis- 
covered, it  will  throw  more  light  on  Buddhist  architecture  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era  than  anything  yet  brought  to  light.  That 
it  did  exist  seems  hardly  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  we  have  in  the 
great  rath  at  Mahavellipore  (Woodcut  No.  66)  a  literal  copy  of  it — 
on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true — but  so  perfect  that  it  certainly  is  not 
a  first  attempt  to  rei)eat,  in  a  monolithic  form,  a  class  of  building 
that  must  have  l)een  \Qiry  common  at  the  time  this  was  attempted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  even  such  a  sketch  as  that  contained  in 
the  preceding  pages  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible t^  ovomite  the  imjwrtance  of  architecture  and  its  associated 
arts  in  elucidating  and  giving  precision  to  our  knowledge  of  Buddhist 
history  and  mythology,  from  the  time  when  it  became  the  religion 
of  the  state  till  it  jKirished  in  so  far  as  India  was  concerned.  In 
the  rails  at  Buddh  Gaya  and  Bharhut,  with  the  eastern  caves,  we 
have  a  complete  picture  of  Buddhism  as  it  existed  during  the  great 
Maurj^an  d\niasty  (b.c.  825  to  b.c.  188).  At  Sanchi  and  the  western 
caves  we  have  as  complete  a  representation  of  the  form  it  took 
from  the  first  century'  before  our  era  to  the  third  or  fourth  after  it. 
At  Amravati,  and  from  the  Gandhara  monasteries,  we  learn  what 
modifications  had  been  introduced  before  and  during  the 4th  century; 
and  from  the  Ajunta  and  later  caves  we  trace  its  history  down- 
ward througli  its  periiKl  of  decay  till  it  l)ecame  first  almost  Jaina  and 
then  faded  away  alti)gether. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  thousand  years  we  have  no  con- 
temporary records  except  tliose  written  in  stone,  and  during  the 
latter  we  have  no  books  we  can  depend  upon ;  but  the  architecture, 
with  its  scul])tures  and  paintings  remain,  and  bear  the  indelible 
impress  of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  executed  them,  and  supply  us  with  a  vast  amount  of  exact 
knowledge  on  the  subject  which  is  not  attainable  by  any  other 
means  now  known   to  us. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

There  are  few  of  the  pr()l>lonis  connected  with  this  branch  of  our 
subject  so  obscure  and  so  puzzling  as  those  conneeted  with  the  e^rly 
history  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Jains.  When  we  first  practically 
meet  with  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century  at  Abu,  or  at 
Gimar,  it  is  a  style  complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  evidently 
the  result  of  long  experience  and  continuous  artistic  develojunent. 
From  that  point  it  progresses  during  one  or  two  centuries  towards 
greater  richness,  but  in  doing  so  loses  the  purity  and  perfection  it 
had  attaine<l  at  the  earlier  j^eriod,  and  from  that  culminating  point 
its  downward  progress  can  be  traced  through  abundant  examples  to 
the  present  day.  When,  however,  we  try  to  trace  its  upward  progress 
the  case  is  widely  diffenmt.  General  (^^unningham  has  recently  found 
some  Jaina  statues  at  Muttra,  with  dates  upon  them  apparently  of  90 
and  177  a.d.^  If  this  is  so,  it  is  the  earliest  material  trace  of  Jainism 
that  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  they  must  have  been  associated 
with  buildings  which  may  yet  reward  the  explorer.  From  this  time 
forward,  till  the  11th  century,  we  have  only  fragments  of  temples  of 
uncerta,in  origin  and  date,  and  all  in  so  very  ruined  a  condition  that 
they  hardly  assist  us  in  our  researches.  Yet  we  cannot  d(uibt  that  the 
Jains  did  exist  in  India,  and  did  build  temples,  during  the  whole  of 
this  interval,  and  the  discovery  of  some  of  them  may  yet  reward  the 
industry  of  some  future  investigator. 

Meanwhile  one  thing  seems  tolerably  clear,  that  the  religions  of 
the  Buddhists  and  that  of  the  Jains  were  so  similar  to  one  another 


*  *  Arch/toloj2:ical    Reports,*    vol.     ill.  i  nor  has  the  era  from  whioli  tliise  datefl 


p.  31,  et  Bfiqq.,  plates  i:^  and  15.  As 
neither  photographs  nor  even  dniwinp:s 
of  these  fiprures  are  yet  available,  we  are 
still  unable  to  speak  of  their  style  of 
art,  or  to  feel  sure  of  their  authenticity  ; 


are  to  be  calculated  been  fixed  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, as  it  now  stands,  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  their  l)einpr  what  they  are  ro- 
prese!nte«l  to  1m'. 
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both  in  their  origin,  and  their  development  and  doctrines,  that  their 
architecture  must  also  at  one  time  have  been  nearly  the  same.  In 
consequence  of  this,  if  we  could  trace  back  Jaina  art  from  about 
the  year  1000,  when  practically  we  first  meet  it,  to  the  year  600  or 
700,  when  we  lose  sight  of  Buddhist  art,  we  should  probably  find 
the  two  very  much  alike.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  trace 
Buddhist  art  from  a.d.  600  to  a.d.  1000,  we  should  as  probably  find 
it  developing  itself  into  something  very  like  the  temples  on  Mount 
Abu,  and  elsewhere,  at  that  period  of  time. 

A  strong  presumption  that  the  architecture  of  the  two  sects  was 
similar  arises  from  the  fact  of  their  sculptures  being  so  nearly  identical 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  the  one  and 
what  to  the  other ;  and  in  all  instances  it  requires  some  experience  to 
do  this  readily.  The  Tirthankars  are  generally  represented  seated  in 
the  same  cross-legged  attitude  as  Buddha,  with  the  same  curly  hair, 
and  the  same  stolid  contemplative  expression  of  countenance.  Where, 
however,  the  emblems  that  accompany  the  Jaina  saints  can  be  recog- 
nised, this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  Another,  but  less  certain  test 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Jaina  saints  are  generally  represented 
as  naked — Digambaras  or  Sky-clad,  which  in  ancient  times  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  numerous  sect,  though  another  division  or 
the  Swetambaras,  or  White-robed,  were  clothed  much  like  the  Bud- 
dhist. When,  therefore,  a  figure  of  the  class  is  represented  as  naked 
it  may  certainly  be  assumed  to  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Jains,  but 
the  converse  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  If  clad  it  may  belong  to 
either,  and  in  consequence  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  late  Buddhist  and  earh'  Jaina  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures. 

So  far  as  we  can  at  present  see,  the  most  hopeful  source  of  informa- 
tion regarding  Jaina  architecture  seems  to  be  the  ruined  monasteries  of 
the  Gandhara  country  (Woodcuts  Nos.  92,  93,  9()).  The  square  or  poly- 
gonal court  of  these  viharas  surrounded  by  cells  containing  images  is 
what  is  found  in  all  Jaina  temples.  The  square  or  circular  altar,  or 
place  of  worship,  may  easily  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  the 
Sikra  surrounded  by  cells  of  the  Jains;  and  altogether  these  viharas, 
though  probably  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century'  of  our  era,  are 
more  like  the  temples  at  Abu  and  Gimar  than  anything  intermediate. 
It  is  indeed  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that,  in 
consequence  of  our  knowledge  of  Buddhist  architecture  being  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  rock-cut  examples,  we  miss  a  great  deal 
which,  if  derived  from  structural  buildings,  would  probably  solve 
this  among  other  problems  that  are  now  perplexing  us. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Jaina  caves.  Those  at 
EUora  and  Badami  do  not  help  us  in  our  investigation,  because  they 
are  not  copies  of  structural  l>uildings,  but  are  imitations  of  the  rock- 
cut  examples  of  the  Hindus,  which  had  grown  up   into  a  style  of 
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their  own,  distinct  from  that  of  structural  edifices.  These,  heiug 
interposed  between  the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  styles,  separate  the  two 
as  completely  as  if  no  examples  existed,  and  prevent  our  tracing  any 
connexion  that  may  have  existed  between  the  two  forms  of  art. 

The  earliest  hint  we  get  of  a  twelve-pillared  dome,  such  as  those 
universally  used  by  the  Jains,  is  in  a  sepulchre  at  Mylassa,^  probably 
belonging  to  the  4th  century.  A  second  hint  is  found  in  the  great 
cave  at  Bagh  (Woodcut  No.  87)  in  the  6th  or  7th  century,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  others  will  be  found  when  looked  for — but 
where  ?  In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  wherever  the  Mahomedans 
settled  in  force,  it  would  bo  in  vain  to  look  for  them.  These  zealots 
found  the  slender  and  elegant  pillars,  and  the  richly  carved  horizontal 
domes  of  the  Jains,  so  appropriate  and  so  easily  re-arranged  for  their 
purposes,  that  they  utilised  all  they  cared  not  to  destroy.  The  great 
mosques  of  Ajmir,  Delhi,  Canouge,  Dhar  and  Ahmedabad,  are  all  merely 
reconstructed  temples  of  the  Jains.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  any 
of  them  that  seems  to  belong  to  a  very  remote  period — nothing  in  fact 
that  can  be  carried  back  to  times  long,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  the  year 
1000.     So  wo  must  look  further  for  the  cause  of  their  loss. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction  the  curtain  drops  on  the  drama 
of  Indian  history  about  the  year  650,  or  a  little  later,  and  for  three 
centuries  we  have  only  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  what  took  place 
within  her  boundaries.  Civil  wars  seem  to  have  raged  everj-where, 
and  religious  persecution  of  the  most  relentless  kind.  When  the  cur- 
tain again  rises  wo  have  an  entirely  new  scene  and  new  dramatis 
personas  presented  to  us.  Buddhism  had  entirely  disappeared,  except 
in  one  comer  of  Bengal,  and  Jainism  had  taken  its  place  throughout 
the  west,  and  Vishnuism  had  usurped  its  inheritance  in  the  east.  On 
the  south  the  religion  of  Siva  had  been  adopted  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  these  three  religions  had  all  assumed  new  and  complex 
forms  from  the  adoption  of  local  superstitions,  and  differed  widely 
from  the  simpler  forms  of  the  earlier  faiths.  My  impression  is  that  it 
was  during  these  three  centuries  of  misrule  that  the  later  temples  and 
▼iharas  of  the  Buddhists  disappeared,  and  the  earlier  temples  of  tho 
Jains ;  and  there  is  a  gap  consequently  in  our  history  which  may  bo 
filled  up  by  new  discoveries  in  remote  places,^  but  which  at  present 
separates  this  chapter  from  tho  last  in  a  manner  it  is  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 


>  Vol.  i.  p.  859,  Woodcut  No.  241. 
•  The  antiquities  of  Java  will  probably, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  supply  this  defi- 


ciency, ns  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 
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Arches. 

Before  proceeding  to  descrilK)  the  arrangements  of  Jaina  or  Hindu 
temples,  it  may  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  we  first  explain 
the  peculiar  modes  of  constructing  arches  and  domes  which  they 
invariably  employed. 

As  remarked  above,  although  we  cannot  assert  with  absolute 
certainty  that  the  Buddhists  never  employed  a  true  arch,  this  at 
least  is  certain — that  no  structural  example  has  yet  been  found  in 
India,  and  that  all  the  arched  or  circular  forms  found  in  the  caves 
are  without  one  single  exception  copies  of  wooden  forms,  and  nowhere 
even  simulate  stone  construction.  With  the  Hindus  and  Jains  the 
case  is  different :  they  use  stone  arches  and  stone  domes  which  are 
not  copied  from  wooden  forms  at  all ;  but  these  are  invariably 
horizontal  arches,  never  formed  or  intended  to  be  formed  with 
radiating  voussoirs. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  in  speaking  of  Pelasgic  art,^  how 
prevalent  these  forms  were  in  ancient  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  how 
long  they  continued  to  be  employed  even  after  the  principles  of  the 
true  arch  were  perfectly  understood.  In  India,  however,  the  adherence 
to  this  form  of  construction  is  even  more  remarkable.  As  the  Hindus 
quaintly  express  it,  "  an  arch  never  sleeps ; "  and  it  is  true  that  a 
radiating  arch  does  contain  in  itself  a  vis  viva  which  is  always  tending 
to  thrust  its  haunches  outwards,  and  goes  far  to  ensure  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  every  building  where  it  is  employed  :  while  the  hori- 
zontal forms  employed  by  the  Hindus  are  in  stable  equilibrium,  and, 
unless  disturbed  by  violence,  might  remain  so  for  ever. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hindus  carried  their  horror  of  an 
arch  to  an  excess  which  frequently  led  them  to  worse  faults  on  the 
other  side.    In  city  walls,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  superabundant 


»  Vol.  i.  p.  212,  et  sfqq. 


Viev  orOl;  OUews;,  Byungnr.    (From  ■  I'hcitiignpta.) 


abutment  on  uithcr  ham!  ti 
principle  is  entirely  mis- 
placed. If  we  take,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  city 
gates  at  Bijanagiir 
(Woodcut  No.  108),  wc 
cannot  help  perceiving 
that  with  much  smaller 
stoncB  and  less  troiililo  a 
far  more  stable  construc- 
tion could  have  been  ob- 
tained, so  long  as  the  wall 
on  either  hand  remained 
entire.  What  the  Hindu 
feared  was  that  if  the  wall 
wore  shattered,  aa  wc  now 
find  it,  the  arch  would 
have  fallen,  though  the 
horizontal  layers  still  re- 
main in  their  places. 

Instead  of  a  continuous 
bracket  like  that  shown  in 
the  last  example,  a  more 
usual  form,  in  modern 
times  at  least,  is  that  of 
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several  detached  brackets  placed  a  little  distance  apart  the  one  from 
the  other.  When  used  in  moderation  this  is  the  more  pleasing  form 
of  the  two,  and  in  southern  India  it  is  generally  used  with  great 
success.  In  the  north  they  are  liable  to  exaggerate  it,  as  in  the 
gateway  from  Jinjuwarra  in  Gujerat  (Woodcut  No.  109,  p.  211),  when 
it  becomes  iinpleasing,  though  singularly  characteristic  of  the  style. 

It  is  this  horizontal  or  bracket  mode  of  construction  that  is  the 
formative  principle  of  the  Dravidian  or  Southern  style  of  Hindu 
architecture,  eveiy  form  and  every  ornament  depending  almost  wholly 
upon  it.  In  the  north,  however,  another  development  of  the  same 
principle  is  found  in  the  horizontal  dome,  which  is  unknown  in  the 
south,  but  which  has  given  a  new  character  to  the  style,  and,  as 
one  of  its  most  beautiful  features,  demands  a  somewhat  detailed 
explanation. 

Domes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  while  so  much  has  been  written  on  the 
history  of  the  pointed  arch,  so  little  should  have  l>een  said  regarding 
the  history  of  domes  :  the  one  l)eing  a  mere  constructive  peculiarity 
that  might  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with ;  the  other  being  the 
noblest  feature  in  the  styles  in  which  it  prevails,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  acquisition  with  which  science  has  enriched  the  art  of 
architecture. 

The  so-called  Treasuries  of  Mycenae  and  Orehomenos,  as  well  as  the 
chambers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  prove  that  as  early  as  ten  or  twelve  cen- 
turies before  Christ  the  Pelasgic  races  had  learned  the  art  of  roofing 
circular  chambers  wuth  stone  vaults,  not  constructed,  as  we  construct 
them,  with  radiating  vaults,  on  the  principle  of  the  common  arch,  but 
by  successive  layere  of  stones  converging  to  a  point,  and  closed  by  one 
large  stone  at  the  apex. 

Whoever  invented  the  true  or  radiating  arch,  the  Romans  were 
the  first  who  applied  it  as  a  regular  and  essential  architectural  feature, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  introduced  its  complement,  the  radiating 
dome,  into  architectural  construction ;  at  what  period  it  is  not  now 
known.  The  earliest  example,  the  Pantheon,  is  also  the  finest  and 
largest;  but  we  have  lost  entirely  the  innumerable  steps  by  which 
the  architects  must  have  slowly  progressed  to  so  daring  an  experi- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  diflference  between  these  two  classes  of 
domes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  order  to  understand 
what  follows. 

The  Roman  arch  and  Roman  dome  are  always  constructed  (Woodcut 
No.  110)  on  the  principle  of  voussoirs,  or  truncated  wedges,  radiating 
from  a  centre.     This  enabled  the  Romans  to  cover  much  larger  spaces 
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with  their  domes  than  perhaps  was  possible  on  the  horizontal  prin- 
ciple; but  it  involved  the  inconvenience  of  great  lateral  thrusts, 
continually  tending  to  split  the  dome  and  tear  the  building  in  pieces, 
and  requiring  immense  and  massive  a})utmeuts  to  counteract  their 
destructive  energy. 


K.ulidtliig  Arch. 


111. 


Huri%ontal  Arch. 


The  Indian  or  horizontal  dome  never  can  be  made  circular  in 
section,  except  when  used  on  the  smallest  scale,  but  almost  always 
takes  a  form  more  or  le«s  pointed  (Woodcut  No.  111).  From  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Treasury  of  Mycenic  ^  to  the  birth  of  Christ  we 
have  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  arches  and  vaidts  constructed  on 
tliis  principle,  but  few  domes  projKTly  so  called.  After  the  Christian 
Era  the  first  example  is  found  in  a  singular  tomb  at  Mylassa,'^ 
near  Halicamassus,^  where  the  dome  exhibits  all  the  iK'culiaritics  of 
construction  found  in  the  Jaina  tem})les  of  India.  After  this  we  lose 
the  thread  of  its  history  till  the  form  rea])])ear8  in  porches  like  those 
of  the  11th  century  on  Mount  Abu,  where  it  is  a  perfectly  established 
architectural  feature,  that  must  have  been  })raetised  long  before  it 
could  be  used  as  w^e  find  it  in  that  building.  Whether  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  recover  the  lost  links  in  this  chain  is  more  than  doubtful, 
but  it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  the  history 
of  art  if  it  could  Ijc  done.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  construc- 
tive steps  by  which  the  object  is  now  attained 
in  India.  These  may  also  throw  some  light  on 
the  history  of  the  invention,  though  this  is  not, 
of  course,  capable  of  direct  proof. 

The  simplest  mode  of  roofing  a  small  S({uare 
space  supported  by  four  pillars  is  merely  to  nm 
an  architrave  or  stone  beam  from  each  pillar,  and 
cover  the  intermediate  opening  by  a  plain  stone 
slab.  Unless,  however,  slabs  of  great  dimensions  are  available,  this 
mode  of  construction  has  a  limit  very  soon  arrived  at.  The  next  step 
therefore  is  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  central  si)ace  to  be  covered  by 
cutting  off  its  comers ;  this  is  done  by  triangular  stones  placed  in  each 
angle  of  the  square,  as  in  W^oodcut  No.  112,  thus  employing  live  stones 


iiiz^i^iiSiav^ 
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instead  of  one.  By  this  means,  the  size  of  the  central  stone  remaining 
the  same,  the  side  of  the  square  space  so  roofed  is  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  ten  to  seven,  the  actual  area  l)eing  doubled.  The  next  step  in  the 
process  (Woodcut  No.  113)  is  by  employing  three  tiers  and  nine  stones 
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instead  of  two  tiers  and  five  stones,  which  quadruples  the  area  roofed. 
Thus,  if  the  central  stone  is  4  ft.,  by  the  second  process  the  spac^e 
roofed  will  Ik?  alxuit  5  ft.  8  in. ;  by  the  third  8  ft.  square  ;  by  a  fourth 
process  (Woodcut  No.  114; — with  four  tiers  and  thirteen  stones — the 
extent  roofed  may  l)e  9  ft.  or  10  ft.,  always  assuming  the  central  stone  to 
remain  4  ft.  scpiare.  All  these  forms  are  still  currently  used  in  India, 
but  with  four  pillars  the  process  is  seldom  carried  further  than  this ; 

with  another  tier,  however,  and  eight 
pillars  (as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  115), 
it  may  be  carried  a  step  further — exactly 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  the 
tomb  at  Mylassa  above  referred  to.  In 
this,  however,  as  in  all  instances  of  octa_ 
gonal  domes  in  this  style,  instead  of  the 
octagonal  form  being  left  as  such,  there 
are  always  four  external  pillars  at  the 
angles,  so  that  the  square  shape  is  re- 
tained, with  twelve  pillars,  of  which  the 
eight  internal  pillars  may  be  taken  as 
mere  insertions  to  support  the  long  archi- 
trave between  the  four  angular  pillars. 

It  is  evident  that  here  again  wo 
come  to  a  limit  beyond  which  we  can- 
not progress  without  using  large  and  long  stones.  This  was  some- 
times met  by  cutting  oflf  the  angles  of  the  octagon,  and  making  the 
lower  course  of  sixteen  sides.  When  this  has  been  done  an  awkward- 
ness arises  in  getting  back  to  the  square  form.     This  was  escaped 
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from,  in  all  the  instanoes  I  am  acquainted  with,  by  adopting  circular 
courses  for  all  above  that  with  sixteen  sides.  In  many  instances  the 
lower  course  with  sixteen  sides  is  altogether  omitted,  and  the  circles 
placed  immediately  on  the  octagon,  as  in  the  temple  at  Vimala  Sah 
(Woodcut  No.  130,  p.  236).  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this 
system  might  be  carried  constructively  without  danger  of  weakness. 
The  Indian  domes  seldom  exceed  30  ft.  in  diameter,  but  this  may  have 
arisen  more  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  architraves  above  12  ft.  or  13 
ft.  in  length  to  support  the  sides,  than  from  any  inability  to  construct 
domes  of  larger  diameter  in  themselves.  This  last  difficulty  was  to 
some  extent  got  over  by  a  system  of  bracketing,  by  which  more  than 
half  the  bearing  of  the  architrave  was  thrown  on  the  capital  of  the 
column,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  116.     Of  course  this  method  might 


116. 


iMagram  of  liiiliaii  cunst ruction. 
B.  Form  of  bracket  cap.tal  in  the  angle  of  an  octagonal  dome. 


have  been  carried  to  any  extent,  so  that  a  very  short  architrave  would 
suffice  for  a  large  dome ;  but  whether  this  coidd  be  done  with  elegance 
is  another  matter.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  thought  not ;  at  least, 
so  far  as  I  know,  they  never  carried  it  to  any  extent.  Instead  of 
bracketing,  however,  they  sometimes  used  struts,  as  shown  in  Wood- 
cut No.  116,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  that  could  ever  bo  made 
a  really  serviceable  constructive  expedient  in  stone  architecture. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  mode  of  constructing 
domes  just  described  was  the  power  it  gave  of  placing  them  on  pillars 
without  having  anything  to  fear  from  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  vault. 
The  Eomans  never  even  attempted  this,  but  always,  so  to  speak, 
brought  their  vaults  down  to  the  ground,  or  at  least  could  only  erect 
them  on  great  cylinders,  which  confineil  the  space  on  every  side.    The 
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Byzantine  architects,  as  we  have  seen,  cut  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
substructure,  but  nevertheless  could  never  get  rid  of  the  great  heavy 
piers  they  were  forced  to  employ  to  support  their  domes,^  and  in  all 
ages  were  forced  to  use  either  heavy  abutments  externally,  or  to 
crowd  their  interiors  with  masses  of  masonry,  so  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  sacrifice  either  the  external  efifect  or  the  internal  convenience 
of  their  buildings  to  the  constructive  exigences  of  their  domes.  This 
in  India  never  was  the  case ;  all  the  pressure  was  vertical,  and  to 
ensure  stability  it  only  required  sufficient  strength  in  the'  support  to 
bear  the  downward  pressure  of  the  mass— an  advantage  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  not  easily  over-estimated. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  construction  was,  that  all 
the  decoration  of  the  Indian  domes  was  horizontal,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ornaments  wore  ranged  in  concentric  rings,  one  above  the  other, 
instead  of  being  disposed  in  vertical  ribs,  as  in  Roman  or  Gothic 
vaults.  This  arrangement  allows  of  far  more  variety  without  any 
offence  to  good  taste,  and  practically  has  rendered  some  of  the 
Indian  domes  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  elaborate  roofing  that 
can  anywhere  bo  seen.  Another  consequence  of  this  mode  of  con- 
struction was  the  em})loyment  of  pendants  from  the  centres  of  the 
domes,  which  are  used  to  an  extent  that  would  have  surprised  even 
the  Tudor  architects  of  our  own  country.  With  them,  however,  the 
pendant  was  an  architectural  tour  de  force,  requiring  great  construc- 
tive ingenuity  and  large  masses  to  counterbalance  it,  and  is  always 
tending  to  destroy  the  building  it  ornaments;  while  the  Indian 
pendant,  on  the  contrarj%  only  adds  its  own  weight  to  that  of  the 
dome,  and  has  no  other  })rejudicial  tendency.  Its  forms,  too,  generally 
have  a  lightness  and  elegance  never  even  imagined  in  Gothic  art ;  it 
hangs  from  the  centre  of  a  dome  more  like  a  lustre  of  crystal  drops 
than  a  solid  mass  of  marble  or  of  stone. 

As  before  remarked,  the  eight  pillars  that  support  the  dome  are 
almost  never  left  by  themselves,  the  base  being  made  square  by  the 
addition  of  four   others  at   the   angles. 
1'here  are  many  small  buildings  so  con- 
structed   with    only 
twelve     pillars,     as 
shown    in    the    an- 
nexed diagram  (No. 
117),  but  two  more 
are  oftener  added  on 

IMagram  of  the  arrangement     ^^^h       faCC,      making 

itome!  ^^^'*"  ^"^  *  *''"°'*    twenty  altogether,  as 

shown  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  annexed  diagram  (No.  118);  or  four  on  each  face,  making 
twenty-eight;  or  again,  two  in  front  of  these  four,  or  six  on  each 


118. 
Diagram  Plan  of  Jaina  Porch. 
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ByBtem  of  aggregation 
reaches  fifty-six  (Woodcut 


fac«,  BO  as  to  malco  thirty-eix;  and  the 
is  carried  on  till  tlio  number  of  pilli 
No.  119),  which  is  the  largest 
number  I  over  saw  Burrounding 
oue  dome;  but  any  number  of 
these  domes  may  surround  one 
temple,  or  central  dome,  and  the 
number  consoqueutly  be  multi- 
plied ad  I'n/inttuni.  When  so  r" 
great  a  number  of  pillars  is 
introduced  as  in  the  last  in- 
stance, it  ia  usual  to  make  the 
outmost  compartment  on  each 
face  square,  and  sunuount  it 
with  a  smaller  dome.  Thin  is 
occasioually  though  rarely  done 
even  with  the  smallest  number. 

The  first  result  of  this  arrangeuient  ia,  that  the  Hirulus  obtained 
singularly  varied  outline  in  plan,  producing  tlie  happiest  efiiH;tB  of 
light  and  shade  with  every  change  in  tlio  sun's  jHisition.  Another 
result  was,  that  by  the  accentuation  of  the  wilient  and  ro-entcring 
augles,  they  produced  those  atrongly-markeil  vertical  linos  which  give 
such  an  ajipearancc  of  lieight  to  Gothic  designs.  To  acconijilish  this, 
however,  the  Western  architects  were  obliged  to  employ  buttresses, 
pinnacles,  and  other  constnictive  cxiicdients.  The  Hindus  obti»ined 
it  by  a  new  disposition  of  the  plan  without  anywhere  interrupting 
the  composition.  This  form  of  outline  also  expresses  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  poreh  better  than  could  1)C  done  by  the  simpler 
outline  of  either  a  square  or  cirele,  eueh  as  is  usually  employed 
in  Europe.  Its  greatest  merit,  however,  is.  that  tlie  length  of  the 
greater  aisles  is  exactly  proportioned  to  tlioir  relative  width  as  ixna- 
{karod  with  that  of  the  subordinate  aisles.  The  entrance  being  iu 
the  angle,  the  great  aisle  forms  the  diagonal,  and  is  consequently 
in  the  ratio  of  10  to  7,  as  comiiared  to  what  it  would  be  if  tlio 
entrance  were  in  the  centre  of  the  side,  where  wo  usually  plaeo  it. 
From  the  introduction  of  the  octagonal  dome  in  tho  centre  the  same 
proportion  (correctly  '07  to  1000)  prevails  Ijctweon  the  central  and 
side  aisles,  and  this  again  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  that  has  yet 
lioen  intr<Kluccd  anywhere.  In  Gothic  churches  the  ijrincijial  aisles 
are  generally  twice  as  wide  as  tho  side  ones,  but  they  are  also  twice 
as  high,  which  restores  the  proiwrtion.  Here,  where  tho  height  of 
all  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  this  gradation  just  sufQces  to  give 
variety,  and  to  mark  the  relative  imjwrtance  of  the  parts,  without 
the  one  overpowering  tho  other:  and  neither  has  tho  ajipearance 
of  being  too  broad  ni>r  too  narrow. 
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It  is,  of  course,  diflBcult  for  those  who  have  never  seen  a  building 
of  the  class  just  described  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  these  arrangements ; 
and  they  have  seldom  been  practised  in  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
one  building  in  which  they  have  accidentally  been  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  which  owes  its  whole  beauty  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  follows  the  aiTangement  above  described.  That  building 
is  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  In- 
ternally its  principal  feature  is  a  dome  supported  on  eight  pillars, 
with  four  more  in  the  angles,  and  two  principal  aisles  crossing  the 
building  at  right  angles,  with  smaller  square  compartments  on  each 
side.  This  church  is  the  great  architect's  masterpiece,  but  it  would 
have  been  greatly  improved  had  its  resemblance  to  a  Hindu  porch 
been  more  complete.  The  necessity  of  confining  the  dome  and  aisles 
within  four  walls  greatly  injures  the  effect  as  compared  with  the 
Indian  examples.  Even  the  Indian  plan  of  roofing,  explained  above, 
might  1x5  used  in  such  a  building  with  much  less  expense  and  less 
constructive  danger  than  a  Gothic  vault  of  the  same  extent. 

Plans. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  temple  has  been  discovered  in  India 
which  gives  us  even  a  hint  of  how  the  plans  of  the  Buddhist  Chaitya 
Halls  became  converted  into  those  of  the  Jaina  and  Hindu  temples. 
Fortunately,  however,  its  evidence  is  so  distinct  that  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  temple  in  question  is  situated 
in  the  village  of  Aiwulli,  in  Dharwar,  in  western  India,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  original  capital  of  the  Chalukyan  sovereigns  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated,  and  near  the  caves  of  Badami  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  temples  of  Pittadkul  on  the  other.  Its  date  is 
ascertained  by  an  inscription  on  its  outer  gateway,  containing  the 
name  of  Vicramaditya  Chalukya,  whom  we  know  from  inscriptions 
certainly  died  in  a.d.  680,  and  with  less  certainty  that  he  commenced 
to  reign  a.d.  650.^  The  temple  itself  may  possibly  be  a  little  older, 
but  the  latter  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  medium  date  representing 
its  age.  It  is  thus  not  only  the  oldest  structural  temple  known  to 
exist  in  western  India,  but  in  fact  the  only  one  yet  discovered  that 
can  with  certainty  be  said  to  have  been  erected  before  the  great 
cataclysm  of  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  originally  dedicated  to 
Vishnu,^  but  this  does  not  seem  quite  clear.  There  certainly  are 
Jaina  figures  among  those  that  once  adorned  it  ;^  and  it  seems  to  be 
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a  fact  that  though  the  Jains  admitted  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  all  the  gods 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  into  their  temples,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
reverse  process.  The  Hindus  never  admitted  the  human  Tirthankars 
of  the  Jains  among  their  gods.  Its  original  dedication  is  fortunately, 
however,  of  very  little  importance  for  our  present  purposes.  The 
religions  of  the  Jains  and  Vaishnavas,  as  pointed  out  above  (p.  40), 
were,  in  those  days  and  for  long  afterwards,  so  similar  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.^  Besides  this,  the  age  when 
this  temple  was  erected  was  the  age  of  toleration  in  India.  The 
Chinese  traveller  Hiouen  Thsang  has  left  us  a  most  vivid  description 
of  a  great  quinquennial  festival,  at  which  he  was  present  at  Allahabad 
in  A.D.  643,  at  which  the  great  King  Siladitya  presided,  and  distri- 
buted alms  and  honours,  on  alternate  days,  to  Buddhists,  Brahmans, 
and  heretics  of  all  classes,  who  were  assembled  there  in  tens  of 
thousands,  and  seem  to  have  felt  no  jealousy  of  each  other,  or  rivalry 
that  led,  at  least,  to  any  disturbance.'  It  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  disruption  that  led  to  the  most 
violent  contests,  but  up  to  that  time  we  have  no 
trace  of  dissension  among  the  sects,  nor  any  reason 
to  believe  that  they  did  not  all  use  similar  edifices 
for  their  religious  puri)08es,  with  only  such  slight 
modifications  as  their  different  formulae  may  have 
required  (Woodcut  No.  120). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  any  one  who  vnll  compare 
the  plan  of  the  chaitya  at  Sanchi  (Woodcut  No.  40), 
which  is  certainly  Buddhist,  with  that  of  this  temple 
at  AiwiiUi,  which  is  either  Jaina  or  Vaishnava,  can 
hardly  fail  to  perceive  how  nearly  identical  they  ow  Temple  Tit  aiwuih. 
must  have  been  when  complete.     In  lK>th  instances,         *"  BurgesA.) 

H^^^    \         \  111  •  Ti  I'i.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

Will  Ije  observed,  the  apse  is  solid,  and  it  appears 

that  this  always  was  the  case  in  structural  free-standing  chaityas. 
At  least,  in  all  the  rock-cut  examples,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  pillars 
round  the  apse  are  different  from  those  that  separate  the  nave  from 
the  aisles ;  they  never  have  capita,ls  or  bases,  and  are  mere  plain 
makeshifts.  From  the  nature  of  their  situation  in  the  rock,  light 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  aisle  behind  the  apse  from  the  out- 
side, but  must  \te  borrowed  from  the  front,  and  a  solid  apse  was 
consequently  inadmissible ;  but  in  free-standing  examples,  as  at 
Aiwulli,  it  was  easy  to  introduce  windows  there  or  anywhere.  An- 
other change  was  necessary  when,  from  an  apse  sheltering  a  relic- 
shrine,  it  became  a  cell  containing  an  image  of  a  god ;  a  door  was 
then  indispensable,  and  also  a  thickening  of  the  wall  when  it  was 
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Y  it  should  bear  a  tower  or  eikra  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
cella  on  the  outside.  Omitting  the  verandah,  the  other  changes  intro- 
duced between  the  erection  of  these  two  examples  are  only  such  ae 
were  required  to  adapt  the  points  of  support  in  the  temple  to  carry 
a  heavy  stone  roof,  instead  of  the  light  wooden  superstructure  of  the 
Buddhist  chaitya.     (Woodcut  No.  121.) 


It  may  !«  a  question,  and  one  not  cany  to  wttlo  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  whether  the  Buddhist  chaityas  had  or  had 
not  verandahs,  like  tho  Aiwulli  example.  The  rock-cut  examples 
naturally  give  us  no  information  on  this  subject,  but  the  prcsumj)- 
tiou  certainly  is,  looking  at  their  extreme  appropriateness  in  that 
climate,  that  they  hail  this  appendage,  sometimes  at  least,  if  not 
,lw,,,,. 
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If  from  this  temple  at  Aiwulli  we  pass  to  the  neighbouring  one  at 
Pittadkul,  built  probably  a  couple  of  centui  ies  later,  wo  find  that  we 
have  passed  the  boundary  lino  that  separates  the  ancient  from  the 
medieBval  architecture  of  India,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
plans  are  concerned  (Woodcut  No.  1 22).  The  circular 
forms  of  the  Buddhists  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  cell  has  become  the  base  of  a  square  tower,  as 
it  remained  ever  afterwards.  The  nave  of  the  chaitya 
has  become  a  well  defined  mantapa  or  porch  in  front 
of,  but  distinct  from,  the  cell,  and  these  two  features 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  with  various 
subordinate  adjuncts,  are  the  essential  elements  of 
the  plans  of  the  Jaina  and  Hindu  temples  of  all  the 
subsequent  age«. 

The  procession- path  round  the  cell— called  Pra- 
dakshina — as  that  round  the  apse,  remained  for  some 
centuries  as  a  common  but  not  a  universal  feature. 
The  verandah  disappeared.  Round  a  windowless 
cell  it  was  useless,  and  the  pillared  porches  contained 
in  themselves  all  the  elements  of  shelter  or  of  shadow  that  were 
required. 


122.    Plan  of  Temple 

at  Pittadkul. 

(From  a  Plan  by 

Mr.  Burges>8.) 

Scale  60  ft.  to  1  in. 
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There  is  one  other  peculiarity  common  to  both  Jaina  and  Hindu 
architecture  in  the  north  of  India  that  requires  notice,  l^efore  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  particidar  examples.  It  is  the  form  of  the  towers 
or  spires  called  Sikras,  or  Vimanas,  which  invariably  surmount  the 
cells  in  which  the  images  are  placed.  It  is  probably  correct  to  assert 
that  the  images  of  the  Tirthankars  or  of  the  Hindu  deities  are  in- 
variably placed  in  square,  generally  cubical  cells,  of  no  great  dimen- 
sion, and  that  these  cells  receive  their  light  from  the  doorway  only. 
It  seems  also  an  invariable  rule  that  the  presence  and  position  of  the 
cell  should  be  indicated  externally  by  a  tower  or  spire,  and  that  these 
towers,  though  square  or  nearly  so  in  plan,  should  have  a  curvilinear 
outline  in  elevation.  If  the  tower  at  Buddh  Gaya  (ante,  p.  70) 
retains  unaltered  the  original  form  given  to  it  when  erected  in  the 
5th  or  6th  century,  this  dictum  would  not  apply  to  Buddhist  architec- 
ture. As  it  is,  however,  the  only  Buddhist  sikra  yet  discovered  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  draw  any  decided  inference  from  one  single  example, 
while  with  Jaina  or  Hindu  towers  I  know  of  no  exception.  Take  for 
instance  the  tower  represented  in  the  following  woodcut  (No.  123), 
which  purports  to  be  an  elevation  of  the  celebrated  Black  Pagoda  at 
Eanaruc  in  Orissa,  and  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a  typical  example 
of  the  style,  and  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  medium 
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example.     The  upper  ]wrt  of  the  tower,  to  some  extent,  (iverhanga 
its  base.     It  Iwnds  inward  towards  the  aummit,  and  le  surmountod  by 
what   ia  cailod   an  Amalaka   from 
\,  _  il»  wupiiiisc'd  rt-BCTiililuiR-e  fo  a  fniit 

of  the  nanw—Phyllanlhua  einbliea. 
certainly  a  mis- 
liike.  Hail  it  been  said  it  was  copied 
fniTii  a  melon  or  any  large  gourd 
that  was  divided  into  pips  exter- 
nally— if  there  are  any  such — there 
areaomeBar1yoxatn[iloe  that  might 
seem  to  counteuauoe  such  an  idea  ; 
hut  the  PhylliJiikua  is  so  insignifi- 
»  Ixirry  that   it  could  hardly 


ever  have  been  adopted  as  an  architectural  model.  Besides  this  its 
peculiar  nicked  form  occurs  frequently  in  old  examples  aa  a  sort 
of  blocking  course  dividing  the  sikras  horizontally  into  numerous 
small  compartments,  and  it  seems  as  if  what  is  used  there  in  a 
straight-lined  form  was  employed  aa  a  circular  ornament  at.  the 
summit.  Jt  is  a  very  beautiful  architectural  device,  and  was,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  adopted  only  because  it  was  so,  and  contrasted  brilliantly 
with  the  flat  ornaments  with  which  it  wan  employed.  At  present 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  iu  a  position  to  explain  its  origin,  or  that 
of  a  great  many  otlier  details  that  are  frequently  met  with  in 
Hindu  architecture. 
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Whatever  its  origin,  this  aninliilcB  ia  generally  RiirnioiinU'd  by  a 
flat  domo  of  reverse  curvature,  in  tlie  centre  of  wliicli  BtandB  tho 
kuUos,  or  pinnacle,  in  tho  form  of  a  vaBo,  generally  of  very  beautiful 
and  grace ful  design. 

The  gTt>at  and  at  firHt  Might  puzzling  qiiosiion  in,  from  what 
original  is  this  curiotiM  coinliination  of  fomiH  deriviil  ?  It  is  like 
nothing  found  anywhere  out  of  India,  and  like  no  utilitarian  form  in 
India  that  we  now  know  of.  It 
ejinnot  be  derived  from  tho  dome- 
like  forms  of  tho  topes.  They  aro 
circtdar  both  in  plan  and  eleva- 
tion.  The  sikras  are  straight-lined 
in  plan,  and  their  section  is  never 
a  segment   of  n  circle ;    it  is  not 
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derived  from  any  many-storeyed  buildings,  as  the  sikras  or  vimanas 
of  the  Dravidian  architecture  of  the  south  of  India,  which  seem 
certainly  to  have  been  copied  from  the  many-storeyed  viharas  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  we  cannot  fancy  any  class  of  domestic  building  which 
coidd  have  formed  a  model  out  of  which  they  could  have  been 
elaborated.  One  curious  thing  we  do  know,  which  is  that  all  the 
ancient  roofs  in  India,  whether  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  or  copied 
in  the  caves,  were  invariably  curvilinear — generally  circular  or 
rather  ogee — having  a  ridge  added  externally  to  throw  oflf  the  rain 
from  that  weakest  part ;  but  nothing  on  any  bas-relief  or  painting 
gives  us  a  hint  of  any  building  like  these  sikras. 

Another  curious  and  pei^plexing  circumstance  regarding  the  sikras 
is  that  when  we  first  meet  them,  at  Bhuvaneswar  for  instance,  or  tho 
Bay  of  Bengal,  or  at  Pittadkul  in  the  7th  century,  on  the  west  coast  of 
India,  the  style  is  complete  and  settled  in  all  its  parts.  There  was 
no  hesitation  then,  nor  has  there  been  any  since.  During  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  tho  erection  of  these 
earliest  known  examples,  they  have  gone  on  becoming  more  and  more 
attenuated,  till  they  are  almost  as  pointed  as  Gothic  spires,  and 
their  degree  of  attenuation  is  no  bad  test  of  their  age  ;  but 
they  never  changed  in  any  essential  feature  of  the  design.  All 
the  parts  found  in  the  oldest  examples  are  retained  in  the  most 
recent,  and  are  easily  recognisable  in  the  buildings  of  the  present 
century. 

The  one  hypothesis  that  occurs  to  me  as  sufficient  to  account  for 
this  peculiarity  is  to  assume  that  it  was  a  constructive  necessity.  If 
we  take  for  instance  an  assumed  section  of  the  diagram  (Woodcut 
No.  124,  p.  223),  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  a  very  tall  pointed 
horizontal  arch,  like  that  of  the  Treasury  at  Mycenae  (Woodcut 
No.  122,  vol.  i.),  would  fit  its  external  form.  In  that  case  we 
might  assume  that  the  tower  at  Buddh  Gay  a  took  a  straight- 
lined  form  like  that  represented  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  128,  129,  vol.  i., 
while  the  Hindus  took  the  more  graceful  curvilinear  shape, 
which  certainly  was  more  common  in  remote  classical  antiquity,^ 
and  as  it  is  found  in  AssjTia  may  have  reached  India  at  a  remote 
period. 

This  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  change  from  the 
square  to  the  circular  form  in  the  upper  part,  nor  for  its  peculiar 
ornamentation;  but  that  may  be  owing  to  our  having  none  of  tho 
earlier  examples.  When  we  first  meet  with  the  form,  either  in 
Dharwar  or  Orissa,  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  evidently 


»  Sco  Woodcute  Nos.  99,  112,  122,  124,  127,  172,  177  and  178  of  vol.  i.  of  this 
work. 
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reached  that  state  of  i>orfection  tlirough  long  Htagos  of  tentative 
experience.  The  discovery  of  some  earlier  examples  than  we  now 
know  may  one  day  tell  us  by  what  steps  that  degree  of  jK*rfcction 
was  reached,  but  in  the  meanwhile  I  fear  we  must  rest  content  with 
the  theory  just  explained,  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  considered 
sufficient  for  present  purposes  at  least.  ^ 


*  In  hlB  work  on  the  *  Aiitii]uitie8  of 
OrisBtt,'  Babu  Rajendra  LaU  Mittni  h\v^- 
gissi»  at  iNiprc  31  soraethinp:  of  thin  sort, 


but  if  hiH  (liii^rmin  wore  all  that  U  to 
Ikj  said  in  favour  of  tho  }iy}iotheKif<,  I 
would  fcol  inclined  to  reject  it. 


'/ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NORTHERN  JAINA  STYLE. 

CONTENTS. 

Pulitana  —  Girnar  —  Mount  Abu  —  Parienath  —  Gualior  —  Rhajurnho. 


Palitana. 

The  grouping   together  of  their  t^iuploR  into  what   may  l)o  called 
**  Cities  of  Temples ''  is  a  i)ecnliarity  whieh  the  Jains  practised  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  followers  of  any  other  religion  in  India.    The 
Buddhists  grou})ed  their  stnpjis  and  viharas  near  and  around  sacnxl 
spots,  as  at  Sanchi,  Manikyala,  or  in  Peshawnr,  and  elsewhere ;  hut 
they  were  scattered,  and  each  was  supposed  to  have  a  special  meaning, 
or  to  mark  some  sacred  six)t.     The  Hindus  also  groujx>d  their  temples, 
as  at  Bhuvaneswar  or  Benares,  in  great  numl)er8  together ;  but  in  all 
cases,  so  far  as  we  know,  hec^ause  these  were  the  centres  of  a  pjpula- 
tion  who  believed  in  thcj  gcnls  to  whom  the  temples  were  dedicat^l, 
and  wanted  them  for  the  ])uq)()ses  of  their  worship.     Neither  of  these 
religions,  however,  possess  such  a  group  of  temples,  for  instance,  as 
that  at  Sutrunjya,  or  Palitana,  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  Gujerat, 
alxmt  thirty  miles  from  Gogo,  on  its  eastern  coiist  (Woodcut  No.  125). 
No  survey  has  yet  l)een  made  of  it,  nor  have  its  temples  been  counted ; 
but  it   covers   a  verj^  large  space  of    ground,  an<l   its   shrines   are 
scattered  by  hundreds  over  the  summits  of  two  ext<insive  hills  and 
in  the  valley  l)etween  them.     The  larger  ones  are  situated  in  tuks,  or 
separate  enclosures,  surroundecl  by  high  fortified  walls ;  the  smaller 
(mes  line  the  silent   streetj^.     A   few  yatis,  or  priests,  sleep  in  the 
temples  and  perform  the  daily  services,  and  a   few  attendants  are 
constantly  there  to  kec])   the  place  clean,  which   they  do  with  the 
most  assiduous  attention,  or  to  feed  the  sacred  ])igeons,  who  are  the 
sole   denizens   of  the    spot ;    but  there   are   no   human  habitations, 
])roperly  so  called,  within  the  walls.     The  pilgrim  or  the  stranger 
ascc^nds   in  the   morning,  and    returns  when    he  has  ])erformed   his 
devotions  or  satisfied   his  curiosity.     He  must  not  eat,  or  at   least 
must  not  cook  his  fcKnl,  on  the  sacred  hill,  and  he  must  not  sltHip 
there.     It  is  a  city  of  the  gods,  and  meant  for  them  only,  and  not 
intencbMl  for  the  use  of  mortals. 

Jaina  temples  and  shrines  are,  of  course,  to  Ixj  found  in  cities,  and 
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I'AUTANA 

when-  thii-o  nrc  ii 
n.  i,,  „lhcr  nliei" 
than  any  Hwit,  tn  1 

>nffl,'i,'i,l 
IK :  l.ut.  1. 
avo  i™li» 

v.n„l  Ihi.. 
■,1  tlK.  i.l.-a 

butiirii'M  t<)  mijjjiiirt  u  toii>]>lu, 
t)it'  JaiiiH  Hc-i-iii,  aliiiiiKt  more 
tUtit  tu  liiiil<l  n  ti-mplf,  ami 


itwli  ;l  liijflil.v  im-rilwiuiiK  >icf.  wlii.lly 
tlK  11    <-i>-n-li<!ii>tiiHtM.      liiiiliUiig  » 
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eminently  acceptable  to  the  deity  and  likely  to  secure  them  benefits 
both  here  and  hereafter. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  Jains  believing  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  other  Indian  sects  in  the  eflScacy  of  temple-building  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  that  their  architectural  performances  bear  so 
much  larger  a  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  those  of  other  re- 
ligions. It  may  also  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  nine  out  of  ten,  or 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  of  the  Jaina  temples  are  the  gifts  of  single 
wealthy  individuals  of  the  middle  classes,  that  these  buildings 
generally  are  small  and  deficient  in  that  grandeur  of  proportion  that 
marks  the  buildings  undertaken  by  royal  command  or  belonging  to 
important  organised  communities.  It  may,  however,  be  also  owing 
to  this  that  their  buildings  are  more  elaborately  finished  than  those 
of  more  naticmal  importance.  When  a  wealthy  individual  of  the 
class  who  build  these  temples  desires  to  spend  his  money  on  such  an 
object,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  feel  pleasure  in  clalwrate  detail  and 
exquisite  finish  than  on  gre^t  purity  or  grandeur  of  conception. 

All  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  a  more  marked  degree  at 
Palitana  than  at  almost  any  other  known  place,  and,  fortunately  for 
the  student  of  the  style,  extending  through  all  the  ages  during  which 
it  flourished.  Some  of  the  temples  are  as  old  as  the  11th  century, 
and  they  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  all  the  intervening  period 
down  to  the  present  century.  But  the  largest  number  and  some  of 
the  most  important  are  now  erecting  or  were  erected  in  the  present 
eenturj'  or  in  the  memory'  of  living  men.  Fortunately,  too,  these 
modem  examples  by  no  means  disgrace  the  age  in  which  they  are 
built.  Their  sculptures  are  inferior,  and  some  of  their  detiiils  are 
deficient  in  meaning  and  expression ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  average  examples  of  earlier  ages.  It  is  this 
that  makes  Palitana  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  that  can  he 
named  for  the  philosophical  student  of  architectural  art,  inasmuch 
as  he  can  there  see  the  various  processes  by  which  cathedrals  were 
produced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale  than  almost 
anywhere  else,  and  in  a  more  natural  manner.  It  is  by  watching  the 
methods  still  followed  in  designing  buildings  in  that  remote  locality 
that  we  become  aware  how  it  is  that  the  uncultivated  Hindu  can 
rise  in  architecture  to  a  degree  of  originality  and  perfection  which 
has  not  been  attained  in  Europe  since  the  Middle  Ages,  but  which 
might  easily  be  recovered  by  following  the  same  processes. 


GlRNAR. 

The  hill  of  Gimar,  on  the  south  coast  of  Gujerat,  not  far  from 
Puttun  Somnath,  is  another  shrine  of  the  Jains,  as  sacred,  but  some- 
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how  not  80  fashionable  in  modem  times  as  that  at  Palitana.  It  wants, 
consequently,  that  bewildering  magnificence  arising  from  the  number 
and  variety  of  buildings  of  all  ages  that  crowd  that  temple  city. 
Besides  this,  the.  temples  themselves  at  Gimar  lose  much  of  their 
apparent  size  from  being  perched  on  the  side  of  a  hill  rising  3500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  composed  of  granite  rocks  strewn  about  in 
most  picturesque  confiwion. 

Although  we  have  no  Gimar  Mahatmya  to  i-etail  fables  and 
falsify  dates,  as  is  done  at  Sutrunjya,  we  have  at  Gimar  inscriptions 
which  prove  that  in  ancient  times  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  great 
importance.  On  a  rock  outside  the  town  at  its  foot,  called  par  excel- 
lence Junaghar — the  Old  Fort — Asoka,  B.C.  250,  carved  a  copy  of 
his  celebrated  edicts.^  On  the  same  rock,  in  a.d.  151,  Rudra  Dama, 
the  Sah  king  of  Saurastra,  carvetl  an  inscription,  in  which  he  boasted 
of  his  victories  over  the  Sat  Kami,  king  of  the  Dekhan,  and  recorded 
his  having  repaired  the  bridge  built  by  the  Maurya  Asoka.^  The 
embankment  of  the  Sudarsana  lake  again  burst  and  carried  away 
this  bridge,  but  was  again  repaired  by  Skanda,  the  last  of  the  great 
Guptas,  in  the  year  a.d.  457,^  and  another  inscription  on  the  same 
rock  records  this  event. 

A  place  where  three  such  kings  thought  it  worth  while  to  record 
their  deeds  or  proclaim  their  laws  must,  one  would  think,  have  Ik^u  an 
important  city  or  place  at  that  time ;  but  what  is  so  characteristic  of 
India  occurs  here  as  elsewhere.  No  material  remains  are  found  to 
testify  to  the  fact.*  There  are  no  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  no 
temples  or  ruins  that  can  approach  the  age  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
but  for  their  existence  we  should  not  be  aware  that  the  place  Avas 
known  before  the  10th  century.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  wives  in 
the  Uparkot  which  may  be  old;  but  they  have  not  yet  Ixjen  exa- 
mined by  any  one  capable  of  discriminating  between  ancient  and 
modem  things,  and  till  so  visited  their  evidence  is  not  available.*^ 


*  No  really  Batisfactory  tmnHlatioii  of  ,  most    of    the    facts    hero    recordtMl,    is 
tiieso  Asoka  edicts  has  yet  )>een  pul>-    taken  either  from  Mr.  Burgess's  de8cri|>- 


lishetl.     The  best   is  that  of  Pn>fe88or 
Wilson,  in  vol.  xii.  *  Journal  of  Uoyal 


tions  of  the  photographs  in  his  *  Visit 
to  Somnath,  Gimar,  aiul  other  places  in 


Asiatic  Society.*     Mr.  Burgess  has,  how-  '  Kathiawar/  or  lieut.  Postans'  *  Journey/ 


ever,  recently  re-copied  that  at  Giniar, 
and  General  Cunningham  those  in  tlie 
north  of  India.  When  these  arc  pub- 
lished it  may  be  possible  to  make  a 
better  translation  than  has  yet  appeared. 


just  referred  to.  Col.  TjkI's  facts  are  too 
much  mixed  up  with  jioetry  to  admit  of 
their  being  quoted. 

^  Mr.  Burgess  visited  this  place  during 
the  spring  of  tlio  present  year,  and  has 


■  *  Journal    Bombay    Branch   of    the  '  brought  away  plans  and  sections,  from 


Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  viii.  p.  120. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  vii.  p.  124. 

*  Lieut.  Postans*  *  Journey  to  Gimar,' 


which  it  appears  these  caves  are  old,  but 
till  his  materials  are  published  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  exactly  how  old  they 


*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben-  ■  may  l>e.     I  am  afraid  this  work  will  be 
gal,*  vol.  vii.  p.  865,  d  n:qq.    This,  with  !  published  long  l»efor.'  his  Rei)ort. 
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My  impression  ia  that  thoy  may  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Guptaa. 
which  waa  a  great  a-^o  for  excavating  cavoe  of  this  class  in  India,  but 
wo  must,  await  further  information  before  deciding. 

The  principal  group  of  templet)  at  Giruar,  some  sixteen  in  number, 
is  situateJ  on  a  lodge  about  600  ft.  below  the  summit,  and  still  conse- 
quently nearly  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  largest,  possibly 
also  the  oldest  of  these,  is  that  of  Keminatha  (Woodcut  No.  I2(i).    An 
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inscription  upon  it  records  that  it  was  repaired  m  a.ii,  1278,  and 
unfortunately  a  sul)sequent  restorer  has  laid  his  heavy  lianil  upun  it, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  realise  what  its  original  a]i]X)iiraiieu  may 
have  been.  This  unfortunately  is  only  too  often  the  case  with  Jaina 
temples.  If  a  Hindu  temple  or  MabomedaD  uioscjuo  is  once  deserted 
and  goes  to  decay,  no  one  ever  after  repairs  it,  but  its  niaterials  are 
ruthlessly  employed  to  biiild  ii  new  teni|i]e  or  mosQm'  Jicrordiii;;  tn  Hie 
newest  fashion  of  tin-  day.     With  the  Jains  it  is  .ithcrwihc.     If  a  man 
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is  not  rich  enough  to  build  a  new  fane,  he  may  at  least  bo  able  to 
restore  an  old  one,  and  the  act  with  them  seems  equally  meritorious, 
as  it  usually  is  considered  to  bo  with  us ;  but  the  way  they  set  about 
it  generally  consists  in  covering  up  the  whole  of  the  outside  with  a 
thick  coating  of  chunam,  filling  up  and  hiding  all  the  detuils,  and 
leaving  only  the  outline.  The  interior  is  gcnci-ally  adorned  with 
repeated  coat«  of  whitewash,  as  destructive  to  artistic  effect,  but  not 
so  irreparable. 

The  plan  and  the  outline  are  generally,  however,  left  as  they  were 
originally  erecte<l,  and  that  is  the  case  with  the  temple  of  Neminatha. 
It  stands  in  a  courtyard  measuring  1 95  ft.  by  130  ft.  over  all  externally. 
The  temple  itself  has  two  })orcheH  or  mantapas,  one  of  which  is  (uilled 
by  Hindu  architects  the  Maha  Mantapa,  the  other  the  Ard'ha 
Mantapa,^  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  of  the  two  the  term 
Maha,  or  great,  should  Ix?  applied  in  this  instance ;  I  would  say  the 
inner,  though  that  is  certainly  not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
usually  understood. 

Around  the  courtyard  are  arranged  seventy  cells  with  a 
covered  and  enclosed  passage  in  front  of  them,  and  each  of  these 
contains  a  cross-legged  seated  figure  of  the  Tirthaiikar  to  whom  the 
temple  is  dedicated,  and  generally  with  a  bas-relief  or  picture 
representing  some  act  in  his  life.  But  for  the  fall  of  the  rock  there 
would  have  been  nine  or  ten  more  cells,  and  indeed  this  rei)etition  of 
the  images  of  the  saint,  like  the  multiplication  of  temples,  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  aim  of  the  Jaina  architects.  As  we  shall  presently 
see  in  a  Jaina  temple  at  Brambanam  in  Java,  there  were  280  small 
temples  or  cells  surrounding  the  great  one,  and  there,  as  here,  each  of 
them  was  intended  to  contain  a  similar  image  of  one  of  the  Tir- 
thankars. 

Immediately  behind  the  temple  of  Neminatha  is  a  triple  one 
erected  by  the  brothers  Tejpala  and  ^'^a8tupala,  who  also  erected  one  of 
the  principal  temples  in  Abu.  From  inscriptions  upon  its  walls  it 
seems  to  have  been  erected  in  a.d.  1177.  The  plan  is  that  of  three 
temples  joined  tf.)gether,  an  arrangement  not  unfrequcmtly  found  in 
the  south,  but  rare  in  the  north,  which  is  to  1k>  regrett^,  as  it  is 
capable  of  great  variety  of  effect,  and  of  light  and  shade  to  a  greater 
extent  than  plainer  fonns.  Li  this  instance  there  is  an  image  of  Mal- 
linatha,  the  19th  Tirthankar,  in  the  central  cell,  but  the  lateral  ones 
each  contain  a  remarkable  solid  pile  of  masonry  called  a  Samosan,  that 
on  the  north  side  named  Mera  or  Sumera — a  fabled  mountain  of  the 
Jains  and  Hindus — having  a  square  base  (Woodcut  No.  127);  that  on 
the  south,  called  Samet  Sikhara — Parisnath,  in  Bengal — with  a  nearly 
circular  base.    Each  rises  in  four  tiers  of  diminishing  width,  nearly  to 

*  Ram  Raj,  '  Archit<.*ctiirt*  of  the  HiiidiiH,'  p.  40. 
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tlic  roof,  auil  ia  Hurmount«d  by  a  Bniall  square  canopy  over  the  iiuagea.' 
From  tliia  it  would  appear  that  with  the  Jains,  the  Sfonntx  Qimar, 
tintruiijya,  Abu.  &c.,  wore  uot  only  hnly  placet),  but  holy  things,  and 
that  with  thcui  —  as  with  the  Syrians  —  the  worsliip  of  higli  places  was 
rually  a  part  of  their  religion. 


I .1'     1  1 

uf'IcmpLeunVjpalionJViHuiula.    (froin  1  Plui  bjr  Mr  Burgos.)    Sale  Ban.  lu  I  iu. 

J  of  the  other  temples  at  Gimar  aro  interesting  from  their 
history,  ami  remartable  from  fragmoubi 
of  an  ancient  date  that  have  survived 
tht  too  cuustant  regiairs  but  without 
illuHtratiiig  them  it  w  oiihl  only  be 
todiouB  to  recapitulate  their  names  or 
to  attempt  to  descnbo  by  words  oljects 
whiLh  only  tho  practised  e^o  of  the 
Indian  antiquary  lan  appreciate  ^ot 
fur  from  tho  hill  however  on  the  sea 
shire  stands  tho  ttiuplc  of  bomnath 
hiHtoncallj  jwrhttpB  the  most  celebrated 
in  India  from  the  camjmign  which 
I  Mahntood  of  Gazui  uiidertook  for  its 
destruction  m  102^  and  the  uii.iiuentuuM 
results  that  campaign  had  LVLiitually  on 
the  frttt  of  ludia 

\s  will  bo  seen  fri  m  tlio  annexed  plan 
(  Woodcut  No.  128)  tho  temple  itself  never 

:  its   dimensions,  prolwbly   it  ni.-ver 


'  Uurgi'w,  ■  Viwt  to  Oiruur,'  ic-,  p-  3 
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Mount  Abu. 

It  18  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mount  Abu  was  early  fixed 
upon  by  the  Hindus  and  Jains  as  one  of  their  sacred  spots.  Bising 
from  the  desert  as  abruptly  as  an  island  from  the  ocean,  it  presents 
on  almost  every  side  inaccessible  scarps  6000  ft.  or  6000  ft.  high,  and 
the  summit  can  only  be  approached  by  ravines  that  cut  into  its  sides. 
When  the  summit  is  reached,  it  opens  out  into  one  of  the  loveliest 
valleys  imaginable,  six  or  seven  miles  long  by  two  or  three  miles  in 
width,  cut  up  everywhere  by  granite  rocks  of  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  and  the  spaces  between  them  covered  with  trees  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  little  Nucki  Talao,  or  Pearl  Lake,  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest gems  of  its  class  in  all  India,  and  it  is  near  to  it,  at  Dilwarra, 
that  the  Jains  selected  a  site  for  their  Tirth,  or  sacred  place  of 
rendezvous.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  it  has  l)een  a  favourite 
place  of  worship  in  modem  times.  Its  distance  and  inaccessibility 
are  probably  the  causes  of  this,  and  it  consequently  cannot  rival 
either  Pali  tana  or  Gimar  in  the  extent  of  its  buildings  ;  but  during 
the  age  of  Jaina  supremacy  it  was  adorned  with  several  temples, 
two  of  which  are  unrivalled  for  certain  qualities  by  any  temples  in 
India.  They  are  built  wholly  of  white  marble,  though  no  quarries 
of  that  material  are  known  to  exist  within  300  miles  of  the  spot, 
and  to  transport  and  carry  it  up  the  hill  to  the  site  of  these 
temples  must  have  added  immensely  to  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  more  mo^lem  of  the  two  was  built  by  the  same  bi;others, 
Tejpala  and  Vastupala,  who  erected  the  triple  temple  at  Gimar 
(Woodcut  No.  127).  This  one,  we  learn  from  inscriptions,  was  erected 
between  the  years  1197  and  1247,  and  for  minute  delicacy  of  carving 
and  beauty  of  detail  stands  almost  unrivalled  even  in  the  land  of 
patient  and  lavish  labour.* 

The  other,  built  by  another  merchant  prince,  Vimala  Sah,  appa- 
rently about  the  year  a.d.  1032,^  is  simpler  and  bolder,  though  still 
as  elaborate  as  good  taste  would  allow  in  any  purely  architectural 
object.  Being  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
examples  known  of  a  Jaina  temple,  its  peculiarities  form  a  convenient 
introduction  to  the  style,  and  among  other  things  serve  to  illustrate 
how  complete  and  perfect  it  had  already  become  when  we  first  meet 
with  it  in  India. 


*  A  view  of  this  temple,  not  very  cor- 
rect Imt  fairly  illiiHtrative  of  the  style, 
forms  tlie  title-pap'  to  Col.  To<rs  *  Travels 
in  Western  India." 


'  See  *  Illustrations  of  Indian  Archi- 
tecture,' by  the  Author,  p.  30,  from  which 
work  tlie  plan  and  view  are  taken. 
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The  annexed  plan  (Wootlcut  No.  129)  will  Buffice  to  explain  the 
general  airangenients  of  tlie  temple  of  Vimala  Sah,  which,  as  will  be 
obnerved,  are  similar  to  some  we  have  already  met,  thongb  of  course 
varying  considerably  in 
extent  and  detail. 

The  principal  object 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
ft  cell  lighted  only 
from  the  door,  contain- 
ing a  croBB-leggod  seated 
fignre  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  temple  iis 
dedicated,  in  this  in- 
stance Parswanatha. 
The  cell,  ati  in  all  other 
examples,  t«rmi  nates 
upwards  in  a  sikra,  or 
pyramidal  spire -like 
roof,  which  is  common 
to  all  Hindn  and  Jaina 
temples '  of  the  age  in 
the  north  of  India. 
To  this,  as  in  almost 
all  instances,  is  attached 
a  portico,  generally  of 
considerable  extent,  and 
in  most  examples  sur- 
mounted   by    a     dome 

resting  on  eight  pillars,  which  formn  indeed  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  style,  as  well  as  its  most  beautiful  feature.  In 
this  example  the  jiortico  is  composed  of  forty-eight  free-standing 
pillars,  which  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  number ;  and  the  whole 
is  enclosed  in  an  oblong  courtyard,  about  140  ft.  by  90  ft.,  surrounded 
by  a  double  colonnade  of  smnller  pillars,  forming  porticos  to  a  range 
of  cells,  fifty-five  in  number,  which  enclose  it  on  all  sides,  exactly 
as  they  do  in  Buddhist  viharas.  In  this  case,  however,  each  cell, 
instead  of  being  the  residence  of  a  monk,  is  occujiied  by  one  of 
those  cross-legged  images  which  belong  alike  to  Buddhism  and 
Jainism,  and  between  which  so  many  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Here  they  are,  according  to  the  Jaiua  practice,  all  repetitions  of  the 
same  image  of  Parswanatha,  and  over  the  door  of  each  cell,  or  on  its 
jambs,  are  sculptured  scenes  from  his  life. 

In  other  religions  there  may  lje  a  great  number  of  sepfiriitt-  Himilar 
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chapels  attached  to  one  hiiiltliny,  hwt  in  no  other  would  fifty-five  be 
found,  aa  in  thiH  i-xainpk\  or  the  xeventy  that  surround  the  temple  of 
Neniinutha  at  Gimar  ( WuoJeut  No.  126),  each  containing  an  image  of 
the  same  saint,  and  all  ho  ideutical  ae  to  lie  undistinguiuhalile.  With 
the  Jains  it  tteeniu  to  be  thought  the  most  important  )M>iut  that  tbe 


deity  or  xaint  is  honoured  by  the  number  of  hiu  images,  and  that  each 
image  should  be  provided  with  a  ne{>arate  abode.  In  other  exam])leH, 
however,  it  in  only  a  Heparatc  niehe.  Ou  some  Jaina  monumonts  the 
image  of  the  'I'irtliankar  in  rejieated  hundreds,  it  may  almost  be  said 
a  tLousaud  times  over,  all  tht.>  images  identical,  and  the  nicheti 
arrantrc'l  in  mwH  licsido  and  above  each  other,  like  pigeon -IioIcb  in 
a  doveeiitc. 


cbap.  in. 


MOUKT  ABV. 


Externally  the  temple  is  perfectly  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  magnificence  within,  except  the  spire  of  the  cell  i>eeping 
over  the  pliiiu  wall,  though  even  this  is  the  most  insignificant  part  of 
the  erection. 

The  wootlcut  (No.  130)  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  porch,  hut  it  would  require  a  far  more  extensive  and  elaliorate 
drawing  tt)  convey  a  correct  improsflion  of  its  extreme  beauty  of 
detail  and  diversity  of  design.     The  groat  pillars,  as  will  be  seen, 


are  of  the  name  height  iw  thnw  i.f  the  smallc-r  I'xtemiil  portiofw  :  and 
like  them  they  finisli  with  tin-  iisnal  brack et-cji pi tal  of  the  Eiist ; 
upon  this  an  upper  dwarf  ciilnmn  or  attie,  if  it  miiy  l>e  kh  called,  in 
placed  to  give  them  additional  height,  and  mi  thcKi;  upper  eoiiimnH 
rest  the  great  l>eams  or  architraves  which  supimrf  the  dome;  as, 
however,  the  bearing  is  long,  at  least  in  apix-aranee.  the  weight  is 
relieved  by  the  curious  angular  strut  or  truss  of  white  marble,  men- 
tioned ttl«)ve  (p.  21SJ,  which,  springing  from  the  lower  capital,  seems 
to  support  the  middle  of  the  lieum. 

That  this  last  feature  is  derived  fnun  some  wooden  or  carpentry 
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original,  can,  I  think,  Bcarcely  bo  doubted ;  Init  in  wl 
was  finit  intruduced  into  masoiiTy  construction  is  unknown  :  proliably 
it  might  easily  be  discovered  by  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
buildings  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  continues  as  an  architectural 
feature  down  alniottt  to  the  present  day,  but  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  att«nTiat«(l,  till  at  last,  except  in  one  example  at  Delhi, 
to  be  mentionesl  hereafter,  it  loses  all  its  constructive  significance  as 
a  supporting  member,  and  dwindles  into  a  mere  omaroent. 


On  the  octagon  so  formed  rest*  the  dome,  the  springing  of  which 
is  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  130  (p.  236).  In  this  instance  a  single 
block  in  the  angles  of  the  octagon  snflicea  to  introduce  the  cirelc. 
Above  the  second  row  of  ornaments  sixteen  pedestals  are  introduced 
supporting  stAtues,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  jwndant  of  the  most  exqui- 
site Iwauty  ;  the  whole  is  in  white  marble,  and  finisheil  with  a 
delicacy  of  detail  and  appropriateness  of  ornament  which  is  proltably 
tinsnriinssod  liy  any  similar  example  to  be  found  anywhere  else. 
Those  introduced  by  the  Gothic  architects  in  Ilenrj-  VII. 's  chR]>cl  ot 
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Westminster,  or  at  Oxford,  are  coarse  and  cluiusy  in  comparison.  It 
is  difficult,  by  any  means  of  illustration,  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  extreme  beauty  and  delicacy  of  these  i>endant  ornaments,  but  the 
woodcut  on  page  237  (No.  181)  from  a  photograph  will  explain  their 
form,  even  if  it  cannot  reflect  their  l)eauty. 

As  before  hinted,  there  never  seems  to  have  been  any  important 
town  on  Mount  Abu.  It  was  too  inaccessible  for  that  purpose ;  but 
a  few  miles  to  the  southward  on  the  plain  are  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  city,  called  Chaiidravati,  where  tliere  are  extensive  remains 
of  Jaina  temples  of  the  same  age  and  style  as  those  on  the  mount, 
some  of  them  probably  more  mmlem,  but  still  all  of  the  best  age. 
The  place,  however,  was  destroye<l  at  the  time  of  the  Mahome<lan 
conquest  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century',  and  has  since  remained 
wholly  deserted.  It  has  in  consequence  been  used  as  a  quarry  by  the 
neighbouring  to>vns  and  villages,  so  that  few  of  its  buildings  remain 
in  a  perfect  8tat<>.  The  fragment,  however,  sh(Avn  in  WcxMlcut  No. 
1^2,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  style  in  which  they  wore  erected, 
but  as  no  two  jnllars  arc  exactly  alike,  it  would  rec[uire  hundreds  to 
represent  their  infinite  variety  of  detail. 

PaRJ  SNATH. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Bengal  range  of  hills,  south  of  Raj- 
mahal,  has  characteristically  been  approj)riated  by  the  Jains  as  one 
of  their  most  favourite  Tirths.  Its  original  name  apparently  was 
Mount  Sikhar,  and  no  less  than  nineteen  of  their  twenty-four  Tirth- 
ankars  are  said  to  have  died  and  l>een  buried  there,  amcmg  others 
Parswanatha,  the  last  but  one,  and  he  conse([U(mtly  gave  the  hill  t\w 
name  it  now  bears. 

Unfortunately,  no  photographer  has  yet  visited  the  hill,  nor 
any  one  who  was  able  to  discriminate  Ini'tween  what  was  new  and 
what  old.  Such  accoinits,  however,  as  we  have  are  by  no  means 
en(Jouraging,  and  d<»  not  lead  us  to  expect  any  very  remarkabhi 
architectural  remains.  The  temples  on  the  hill  are  numerous,  but 
they  seem  all  modem,  or  at  least  U)  have  been  so  completely  repairetl 
in  mo<lem  times  that  their  more  ancient  features  cannot  now  l)o 
discerned.  Something  may  also  l)e  due  to  the  fact  that,  sin<'e  th(i 
revival  of  that  religion,  Bengal  has  never  l)een  essentially  a  Jaina 
country.  The  I'ala  dynasty  of  Bengal  seem  to  have  remained 
Buddhist  nearly  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest  (a.d.  120:5),  when  they 
seem  suddenly  to  have  dropped  that  religion  and  plunged  headlong 
into  the  Vaislinava  and  Saiva  superstitions.  Whether  from  this,  or 
from  some  other  cause  we  cannot  noAv  explain,  Jainism  never  seems 
to  have  taken  r(M)t  in  Bengal.  At  the  time  that  it,  Avith  Buddhism, 
took  its  rise  in  the   sixth  cH^ntiiry  n.c,  Behar   was  the  intellectual 
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and  the  political  centra  of  India,  and  Buddlusm  long  hold  its  away 
in  the  country  of  its  birth.  Before,  however,  Jainism  became  politi- 
cally important,  the  centre  of  power  had  gravitated  towards  the 
Went,  and  Jaiuistn  never  seems  to  have  attained  importance  in  the 
country  where  it  first  appeared.  Were  it  not  for  this,  there  seemB 
little  doubt  but  that  Farisnath  would  have  been  more  important  in 
their  eyes  than  Palitaiia  or  Gimar ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  it  conse- 
quently occupicH  onlj-  a  very  alight  comer  in  an  architectural  history 
of  India. 

Besides  the  effect  the  Jains  sought  to  obtain  by  grouping  their 
temples  on  hill-topa,  the  love  of  the  picturesque,  which  they  seem 
to  have  cultivated  more  than  any  other  sect  in  India,  led  them  to 
aeek  it  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  Some  i>f  their  favourite 
Tirths  are  found  in  deep  and  secluded  valleys.  One  at  Muktagiri, 
for  instance,  near  Gawolghur.  is  situated  in  a  deep  well-wooded 
valley,  traversed  by  a  stream  thai  breaks  in  itH  course  into  numerous 
picturesqiie  waterfalls. 

Another  example  of  this  love  of  the  picturesque  is  found  at 
8a<lri.  In  a  mnote  valley  piercing  the  western  flank  of  the  Ara- 
vulli.  there  is  a  grou}i  of  tfiiiples.  neither  so  numerous  nor  jwrhajw 
HO  picturesquely  situated  as 
th.ise  Ht  Muktagiri.  but  of 
nioro  interest  architecturally, 
and  situate<l  in  a  spot  evi- 
dently selected  for  its  natural 
beauties. 

The  principal  temple  here 
«iis  ereettil  by  Khumbo  Hana 
nf  (hulfyiK)re,  He  seems  to 
liiive  K'en  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  .laina  religion,  and 
during  his  long  and  pros- 
jierouH  reign  filleti  his 
eoimtrj-  with  beautiful  build- 
ings, Imfh  civil  and  ecclc- 
Hiastical.  Amongst  others, 
be  huilf  this  temple  of  .Sadri. 
situated  in  a  lonely  and  de- 
''^""si«Jp'*oofi^Hn"'"''  serted  glen,  ninuing  into  the 

western  hIujh'  of  the  Ara- 
vulU.  below  his  faviiurite  fort  of  Komulmeer.  Notwithstanding 
long  neglect,  it  is  still  nearly  iH'rfect,  and  is  the  nioet  compliented 
and  estenaive  Jainn  temple  1  have  myaelf  ever  had  an  fip]M)rtunity 
of  inspecting. 

From  the  plan  ( Woodcut  No.  133 


it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is 
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neatly  a  square,  200  ft.  by  225  ft.,  cxchisivo  of  the  projootions  on  eacli 
face.  In  the  centre  stands  the  groat  shrine,  not,  however,  occupied, 
as  uanal,  by  one  cell,  hnt  hy  four ;  or  rather  four  great  iiieheB,  in 
each  of  which  iw  placed  a  statue  of  Adinatha,  or  KiehaWeva,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  the  Jaina  saints.  Above  this  are  four  other  niches, 
similarly  occupied,  opening  on  the  terraced  roofs  of  tho  building. 
Near  the  four  angles  of  the  court  are  four  smaller  shrines,  and  around 
them,  or  on  each  side  of  them,  are  twenty  domes,  Hupportc<l  hy  about 
420  columns  ;  four  of  these  domes — the  central  ones  of  eiich  gronp— 


are  three  storeys  in  height,  and  tower  over  the  others  ;  and  one — that 
facing  tho  principal  eutranco  —  is  supjuirted  by  the  very  unusnal 
number  of  sixteen  columns,  and  is  I'li  ft.  in  di.imetcr,  the  others  being 
only  24  ft.  Light  is  adniitte<1  to  tlio  building  by  fimr  uncovi^rod 
courts,  and  the  whole  is  summnded  by  a  range  of  cells,  many  of  them 
now  unoceupieil,  each  of  which  has  a  pyramidiil  roof  of  its  own. 

The  internal  effect  ot  this  forest  of  columns  may  lie  gathered  from 
tho  view  (Woodcut  No.  I:i4)  taken  across  one  of  its  courts;  but  it  is 
im^mssible  that  any  view  can  reproduce  the  endless  variety  of  perspec- 
tive and  the  play  of  light  and  shade  which  results  from  the  disposition 
of  the  pillars,  and  of  the  domes,  and  fmni  the  mode  in  which  the  light 
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is  introduced.  A  wonderful  effect  also  results  from  the  niinibcr  of 
cells,  most  of  thom  coutaining  images  of  the  Tirthankar.  which  every- 
where meet  the  view,  Itcsides  the  twelve  in  the  central  sikras  there 
are  eighty-six  cells  of  very  varied  form  and  size  siirrotinding  the 
interior,  and  all  their  facades  more  or  less  adorned  with  sculpture. 

The  general  cxtiirnal  effect  of  the  Sadri  Temple  maj   be  judgeil 
of  b^  V\  oodeut  ^o   13o     owing  t    its  lofty  basement  anil  thi  greater 


f  the  pnncipal  domes  it  giv«M  a  more  favouraMo  imprea 
eion  of  a  Jaina  temple  thin  is  iieually  the  case— the  greatest  defect 
of  these  buildings  as  architectural  lesigns  being  the  want  cf  oma 
mcnt  on  their  1 3i.tenor  faces  this  however  is  m  re  gcnerallj  tlit 
case  m  the  older  than  in  the  more  mo  krn  temples 

The  immense  number  of  parts  in  the  bull  ling  and  their  general 
smalhiess  pi'ovents  its  la'\  ing  claim  to  an\  thing  like  arelutictural 
grandeur  but  then  vimty  th  ir  bcautj  of  detail — no  two  ]  illars 
in  the  whole  building  being  exactly  alike— the  grace  with  which 
thej  are  arranged  the  tasteful  admixture  of  domes  of  different  heights 
with  flat  ceilmga  and  the  mode  m  which  tho  light  is  introduced 
combine  to  produce  an  cxeelleut  effect  Iiidccl  I  kn  w  of  no  other 
building  in  India  of  the  same  cKsb  that  lea'ves  so  pleasing  an  im 
pression  or  affords  so  manj  hmts  for  the  graceful  arrangement  of 
columns  m  an  interior 

Besides  iia  menta  of  design  its  dimensions  are  by  no  means  to  K 
despised  it  covers  altogether  alifut  48  00ft  sq  ft  or  nearlj  as  inueli 
as  one  of  our  oriiiiary  mediteval  cathedrals  and  taking  the  basement 
into  account  is  nearlj  of  equal  bulk  while  in  amount  of  laliour  an  I 
of  «ouIpturat  decorations  it  far  surpasses  any. 
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GUALIOK. 

The  rock  at  Gualior  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  high  places  in  Central  India,  and  seems,  as  such, 
early  to  have  been  approi)riated  by  the  Jains.  Its  position  and  its 
scarps,  however,  led  to  its  being  fortified,  and,  as  one  of  the  strcmgest 
places  in  India,  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  storm  by  Altumsh, 
the  first  Moslem  emperor  of  Delhi,  in  a.d.  1 232 ;  and  from  that  time 
till  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire  it  was  held  by  the  Mahomedans,  or 
by  Hindu  kings  subject  to  their  siizerainty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  any  extensive  ancient  Hindu 
remains  in  the  place.  There  are,  however,  two  very  remarkable 
temples :  one,  known  as  the  Sas  Bahu,  is  generally  understood  to  be 
a  Jaina  erection,  and  seems  to  be  so  designated  and  dedicated  to 
Padmanatha,  the  sixth  Tirthankar.  General  Cunningham  doubts  this 
adscription,^  in  consequence  of  the  walls  being  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs,  belonging  certainly  to  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  sects.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  AiwuUi  temple,  it  is  extremely  difficult  sometimes 
to  say  for  what  sect  a  temple  was  originally  erected.  In  the  times 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking  the  sects  had  not  become  distinct 
and  antagonistic  as  they  afterwards  were.  The  different  deities  were, 
like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  parts  of  one  religion,  which  all 
shared  in,  and  the  temples  were  frequently  of  a  most  pantheistic 
character.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  temple  was  finished  apparently 
in  A.D.  1093,  and,  though  dreadfully  ruined,  is  still  a  most  pic- 
turesque fragment.  What  remains  is  the  cruciform  porch  of  a  temple 
which,  when  complete,  measured  100  ft.  from  front  to  rear,  and  63  ft. 
across  the  arms  of  the  porch.  Of  the  sanctuary,  w^th  its  sikra, 
nothing  is  left  but  the  foundation ;  but  the  porch,  which  is  three 
storeys  in  height,  is  constructively  entire,  though  its  details — and 
principally  those  of  its  roof — are  very  much  shattered  (Woodcut 
No.  136,  next  page). 

An  older  Jaina  temple  is  described  by  General  Cunningham,  but 
as  it  was  used  as  a  mosque  it  is  more  likely  that  it  is  a  Mahomedan 
building  entirely,  though  made  up  of  Jaina  details.^  The  most 
striking  part  of  the  Jaina  remains  at  Gualior  are  a  series  of  caves 
or  rock-cut  sculptures  that  are  excavated  in  the  rock  on  all  sides,  and 
amount,  when  taken  together,  to  hardly  less  than  a  hundred,  great 
and  small.  They  are,  however,  very  unlike  the  chaityas  or  viharas  of 
the  Buddhists,  still  less  do  they  resemble  the  Brahmanical  caves,  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  Most  of  them  are  mere  niches  to  contain 
statues,  though  some  are  cells  that  may  have  been  originally  intended 


*  *  Archaiological  Reports,'  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  *  Ibid.,  plate  90. 
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■CKidcncea.    One  ciirioiiB  fact  regarding  them  in,  that,  acennling  to 
riptii)ii8,  they  wore  all  excavated  within  the  short  jieriod  of  alwuit 


thirty-three  yean*,  between   a.d.  l-l-ll   and  a.d,  1474.      Some  of  the 
figures  are  of  colossal  size :  one,  for  instance,  is  57  ft.  high,  which  in 
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greater  than  any  other  in  the  nurtliof  luiliu.  tliuiigh  in  the  tiouth 
there  arc  several  which  c<jiiul  or  Hiirpawt  it.  uiid,  bh  frcc-Htaudiug 
tigureit  are  tutirc  expreHHivc  utid  mure  difficult  tii  I'xccutc. 


The  city  of  Khajiirah", 
the  ancient  caiiital  of  the 
ChandeU,  ie  nituuled  ul  out 
125  railc8W.S.W.  from  Allah 
abad.  and  about  l£0  miltH 
S.E,  from  Gualior.  It  is  now 
a  wretched  deserted  place 
but  has  in  and  around  it  a 
group  of  some  thirty  ttmplcB 
which,  so  far  a*  in  at  present 
known,  are  the  nioBt  bcauti 
ful  in  form   as  well  as  the 


most  elegant  ir 
of  the  t«mple8 
in  India.' 

ont  from  such  i 
exist,  an  well 


detail  of  any 

now  standing 

3a  n   be  made    | 
IS  from  their 


style,  it  appears  that  all 
these  tenijilcs,  with  two  uii- 
im]>ortant  exceptions,  were 
executed  aimultaneuusly  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  1 1th 
century;  and,  what  is  also 
curious,  they  seem  to  lie,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  equally 
divided  between  the  three 
religions.  In  each  group 
there  is  one  greater  than 
the  rest — a  cathedral  in  fact 
— round  which  the  smaller 
ones  are  clustered.  In  flic 
■Saiva  group  it  is  the  Kan- 
darya  Mahadeva,  of  which 
11  representation  will  be  given  further  o 

'  Tho  otily  person  who  liiui  ilir.i-iilH.il  [  iim 

IhKBe  iemplts  in  any  ilttuil  ia  Gi-ii.  Can-  '  a  very  rt>ni]>li'U'  Hi't  r 

iiiu);hani,  ' ArclnBolcitHnil  Report«,'  vol.  thi*o    ti^niiilif,   wliifli 

ii.  p.  41*2,  f.t  Kijij.,  from   wliii^li   cotih.>-  Hiieiik  of  their   n|>{ii'iii 

iiuently  all  tliut  U  here  sniil  i*  tiikcn.  'loiicc 


1  the  Vaishnava  grouji  it 
iiiiU'l,t<.-.l  la  tho  Gt'iunJ  for 
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IB  tlie  Banutchandra ;  and  in  the  Jaina  tho  Jinanatha :  all  three  so 
like  one  another  that  it  reqnires  very  great  familiarity  with  tho 
photographs  to  diBtinguieh  the  temple  of  one  religion  from  thows 
of  tho  others.  It  looks  as  if  all  had  been  built  by  one  prinoe, 
and  by  some  arrangement  that  Dcither  sect  should  surpass  or  bo 
jealons  of  the  other.  Either  from  this,  or  from  some  cause  we  do 
not  quite  understand,  we  lose  here  all  the  [lociiliarities  we  usually 
assign  to  Jaiua  temples  of  this  age.  The  vimana  or  sikra  is  more 
important  than  the  porch.  There  are  no  courtyards  with  circum- 
ambient cells ;  no  prominent  domes,  nor,  in  fact,  anything  that  dia- 
tinguiuhcB  Jaina  from  Hindu  architecture.  If  not  under  tho  sway 
of  a  single  prince,  they  must  have  been  erected  in  an  age  of  extreme 
toleration,  and  wheii  any  rivalry  that  esiBted  must  only  have  been 
among  tho  architects  iu  trying  who  could  produce  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  exquisitely  adorned  building. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  three  great  teniples  will  be  given 
further  on,  a  view  of  one  of  tlie 
smaller  Jaina  temples,  that  of 
Parswanatha  (Woodcut  No,  137), 
will  BufGce  to  illustrate  the  style 
of  art  here  employed.  Its  porch 
either  never  was  added  or  has  been 
remove<l  and  replaced  in  modem 
times  by  a  brick  abomiuation  with 
pointed  arches.  This,  however, 
hardly  interferes  with  the  temple 
itself.  There  is  nothing  probably 
in  Hindu  architecture  that  sur- 
passes the  richness  of  its  three- 
storeyed  base  combiuetl  with  the 
extreme  elegance  of  outline  and 
delicate  detail  of  the  upper  [>art. 

The  two  exceptional  temples 
above  alluded  to  arc,  first,  one 
called  the  Chaonsat  Jogini,  or 
sixty -four  female  demons.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  courtyard, 
measuring  105  ft.  by  60  ft.  and 
surrounded  by  sixty  -  four  small 
cells,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  small  spire,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (Ko.  138).  This  is  so  essentially  a  Jaina  arrangeracut  (sec 
Temple  of  Neminatlia,  for  instance— Woodcut  No.  IL'6),  that  I  have 
very  little  doubt  this  was  originally  a  temple  belonging  to  that 
religion.     Tho  temple  itself  it  is  true  has  gone,  but  if  it  was  as  old 
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a8  I  believe  it  is,*  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  it  was  of 
wood,  like  the  old  chaityas  of  the  Buddhists,  and  luis  perished.  If 
this  view  is  correct  it  is  i)robably  the  oldest  Jaiua  temple  yet 
discovered. 

The  other  exceptional  building  is  one  of  totally  different  character, 
and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  extreme  elegance,  even  at  Khajuraho,  as 
the  other  is  for  its  rudeness.  It  is  called  Ganthai,  either  from  the  bells 
sculptured  on  its  pillars,  or  for  some  other  cause  unknown.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  only  a  fragment — a  skeleton  without  flesh — a  few  pillars 
of  a  double  portico  now  standing  alone  without  the  walls  that  once 
enclosed  them  (Woodcut  No.  139,  next  page). 

From  the  form  of  several  letters  in  an  inscription,  found  among 
these  ruins.  General  Cunningham  is  inclined  to  Iwlieve  that  this 
temple  may  belong  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  our  era  ;  which 
is,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  date  I  would  ascribe  to  it,  from  the  character 
of  its  architectural  details.  But  when  at  the  same  time  from  finding 
a  Buddhist  statue  and  a  short  Buddhist  inscription  neiir  them  (p.  431), 
he  is  inclined  to  assign  them  to  that  religion,  I  beg  leave  to  difter. 
Till,  however,  we  know  more  than  we  now  do  of  what  the  differences 
or  similarities  between  the  architecture  of  the  Jains  and  Buddhists 
were  at  the  age  when  the  temple  was  erecteil,  it  is  imi)ossible  to  argue 
the  question.  Almost  all  we  know  of  Buddhist  art  at  that  time 
being  derived  from  rock-  cut  examples,  we  have  no  pillars  so  slender 
as  these,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  may  not  have  existed. 
They  are  not  known  however,  while  many  Jaiua  examples  are 
known  so  nearly  like  these  as  to  establish  a  strong  i)resuniption  that 
they  belong  to  that  religion.  The  plan  too  of  the  building,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  made  out,  is  utterly  unlike  anything  we  know  that  is 
Buddhist,  but  very  similar  to  many  that  certainly  are  Jaina.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  those  pillars  are  singularly  graceful  in  their 
form,  and  elegant  in  their  details,  and  belong  to  a  style  which,  if  there 
were  more  examples  of  it,  I  would  feel  inclined  to  distinguish  as  the 
"Gupta  style."  Exccjit,  however,  some  fragments  at  Enm  and 
these  pillars,  we  have  very  little  we  can  ascribe  with  anything  like 
certainty  to  their  age,  400  to  600.  It  would  be  most  interesting, 
however,  if  something  more  could  be  discovered,  as  it  is  the  age  when 
the  great  Vicramaditya  lived,  and  when  Hindu  literature  reached  its 
highest  i)oint  of  perfection,  and  one  Hindu  temple  of  that  age  would 
consequently  throw  light  on  many  problems.     Some  Buddhist  caves 


*  General   Cunningham    hesitates    to  '  duce  me  to  believe  it  to  be  exceptionally 
a<lopt  its  extrt^me  simplicity  and  rude-    old 


ness  as  a  test  of  its  age,  because  it  is 
built  of  granite,  the  other  in  the  exquisite 
stone  of  the  neigh lx)urhoo<l.     Its   plan, 


'  For  plans  of  similar  Jaina  templcfl, 
see  Mr.  Burgess's  Report  on  Belgom  and 
Kuludgi,  pis.  2,  10  and  45.     These,  how- 


however,  and  the  forms  of  its  sikras,  in-    ever,  are  more  modern  than  this  one. 
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and  those  Jaina  fragments  aro  all,  hnwover,  that  bavo  yet  euiue  t 
light.     There  scciuh,  iievt'rthelesa,  very  little  duulit  that  ingre  exist  i) 


Itajputaiia  ftiiil  Ceutral  Imliji,     At  OyriiHiwi-c,  iil'hv  BhiW,  UO  nuh 
Mimth-wtMt  from  this,  thciT  is  ii  gn)M]i  iif  uoluiuiiH  ari-Hn};<.<<1  like  thuw 
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aiid  like  tlinii  <k-iirive,l  ..f  ttu-ir  wallw  (WixHlunt  N.i.  Uii).  In  the 
Mcikuii.lm  ]NiHH  Hwtv  is  a  thinl  oicam))^.!  Wiia  it  tliut  their  whIIm 
were  of  8uii-hiiriit  briuku ?  or  iiieruly  of  smiill  isi[iiui'e  Mtonen  Avhuli. 
being  tiauily  retuuvfd,  were  utilised?  My  imiircosiun  ih.  the  latttv 
was  the  case ;  but  bo  thia  ae  it  may,  these  GyraMpurc  jiillars  ure  uii- 
donbt^xlly  the  remains  of  a  Jaina  LHlifiee.  but  of  an  ago  conBideralily 


more  modem  than  tlie  Gantliai.  They  cuu  hardly  under  any  circiini- 
etanueH  bo  aacrilK.il  to  un  age  anterior  to  tlie  great  civil  war  wliich 
commenced  A.u.  G50;  but  thoy  arc  abnciat  certainly  anterior  to  tbe 
great  revival  in  tho  lUth  century.  In  the  hhuic  tnwn  of  Gyraspoiv  is 
a  very  grand  old  toinjile  apiKireiitly  of  alimit  the  same  age  hm  tbew 
]iilliinj.     lt«  dotailo  at  least  are  old,  liut  it  lia.s  been  xo  ruined  and 


■  I'lvturpHcjiii:  Uliiittmtii'iiB  of  IiiiUan  An-liiUi'liire,'  lij  the  Author,  [ilii 
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repaired,  and  almost  rebuilt,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what 
the  form  or  purpose  of  the  original  erection  may  have  been.  There  is 
also  a  toran  of  great  beauty  in  the  village,  probably  of  the  11th 
century,  and  in  fact  throughout  this  region  there  are  numberless 
remains  partially  made  known  to  us  by  photography,  but  which  if 
scientifically  examined  would  probably  suffice  to  fill  up  some  of  the 
largest  gaps  in  our  history,  and  especially  in  that  of  Jaina  archi- 
tecture. 

At  Bhanghur  for  instance,  in  the  Alwar  territory,  there  are  some 
very  beautiful  Jaina  temples.  One  in  that  neighbourhood,  photo- 
graphed by  Captain  ImiHjy,  belongs  to  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and  is 
as  beautiful  as  any  of  its  class,  either  at  Khajuraho  or  elsewhere, 
and  near  it  again  is  a  colossal  Jaina  image,  called  Nan  Gungi,  some 
20  ft.  in  height,  which  is  api>arently  of  the  same  age  as  the  temples, 
and  consequently  su{)erior  to  any  of  the  colossi  at  Gualior  or  in  the 
south  of  India.  ^  The  Jains  as  a  sect  are  hardly  now  known  in 
Eajputana,  and  their  temples  are  consequently  neglected  and  falling 
into  decay ;  though  some  of  them,  being  of  the  l)est  age  and  unrestored, 
are  of  extreme  interest  to  the  investigator  of  Indian  art. 

Among  these,  few  are  more  pleasing  than  the  little  temple  at 
Amwah,  near  Ajunta  (Woodcut  No.  141).  It  is  only  a  fragment. 
The  sanctuary  with  its  spire  are  gone,  only  the  portico  remaining ; 
and  its  roof  externally  is  so  ruined,  that  its  design  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  made  out.  Yet  it  stands  so  well  on  its  stylobate,  and 
the  thirty-two  small  columns  that  support  the  roof  externally  are  so 
well  proportioned  and  so  artistically  arranged,  as  to  leave  little  to 
be  desired. 

The  great  feature  of  the  interior  is  a  dome  21  ft.  in  diameter, 
supported  on  twelve  richly  carved  pillars,  with  eight  smaller  ones 
interspersed.  Like  all  Indian  domes,  it  is  horizontal  in  construction, 
and  consequently  also  in  ornamentation,  but  as  that  is  done  here,  it 
is  as  elegant  or  more  so  than  the  ribbed  domes  of  western  art.  This 
one  is  plain  in  the  centre,  having  no  pendant — which,  however,  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  and  pleasing  features  of  Jaina  domes,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  example  in  the  temple  of  Yimala  Sah  at 
Mount  Abu  (Woodcut  No.  131). 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Buddhists,  though  always  employing 
circular  roofs,  and  in  all  ages  building  topes  with  domical  forms 
externally,  never  seem  to  have  attempted  an  internal  dome,  in  stone 
at  least.  The  Hindus  occasionally  essayed  a  timid  imitation  of  those  of 
the  Jains,  but  in  no  instance  with  much  success.  It  is  essentially  a 
feature  of  Jaina  architecture,  and  almost  exclusively  so  among  the 


*  ImiK'V,  *  Vi«?ws  in  Dolhi,  Ajrni,    uiid  RuJiKKiUmtt/  Loudou,  1865,  frontispiece 
and  plate  60. 


Chat.  111. 


AMWAH. 


Dortbem  Indiaiu,  thoagh.  why  tliid  [KUticalar  M-ct  bhunlJ  bavc 
adoptel  it.  and  whr  they,  and  they  only,  iihoiiM  huTe  persovi.-n.-<l  in 
nring  it  through  »j  li^ng  a  pt-riuJ.  an:  <]uii<ti<fni<  wt-  are  nr>l  vet  iu 
ft  position  to  answer.  It  was  an  essential  f<^ture  in  the  anhiieciun.- 
of  the  M'nlems  bef-.-re  they  came  into  India,  aiiil  they  Ojnsequeullv 
e«gerly  sciK-I  on  the  domes  of  the  Jaiiu^  whtn  thtv  first  arrived 
there,  and  afterwards  from  them  worke^l  out  that  domical  i<tvtt- 
wfaich  is  one  of  the  m(*t  marked  eharacttri&tics  ■:.f  their  art  in  India. 


One  of  the  m-.^t  interesting  Jaii.^  tL'-nnrnti-ts  ■■f  the  a^e  is  th-; 
lower  .>f  Sri  .\llat.-  which  stiil  advrii!.  the  Vr.jw  ..f  CLitt-re ''Wf..lcnt 
So.  142.  neit  jmp:;  and  is  ■■•nej'r'jl.^lly  '.'f  it  jTT'jat  iiURiI.--r  of  >i:ii:!^r 
monnmvnt^  that  may  at  on-i  lime  hfivv  *iitt'.'L  Fr--m  th^-ir  f.rrt..  h-w- 
ever.  th'-y  arc-  frail,  ani  tr^:s  a:.d  Luiiian  vi..-]-:ii>i  j->  eatiiy  ■■T'.r:Lr>.»- 
tbem.  that  we  ought  not  to  w-  :,  l-.-r  that  s--..  f-_-w  iv-maiij.  TLii-  •■te  is 
a  ai&gnlarly  el««uit  sj-v^im-.n  -.f  :>  clii^,  aU.ir  ••'<  ft.  i:;  L-;i:LT,  sl  1 
a>donie<l  with  *<:nl[.tnre  anl  monliii-^s  fr'::;j  tJiv  iar--  t-.  zh-.-  s'ln^mit.- 
An  iniicripti"ti  oncw  tiifctt-l  at  ii*  i«sr'.  wLiv-h  z^ri;  its  -late  a?,  i.i-. 
sW.  and  th'jogh  ih*  tlah  was  deia^^h^")  iLL?  li  *•>  is^rly  tl'/  .iaie  we 
woold  airiTe  at  frjin  the  Mvle  that  iher^;  *->;;2s  little  'IvaT-t  lh*t  it 


livkd    in    T»r.    -li;;.?     i  ^.-rf-;;  :.- 
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Tub  it  lit  ,Sri  Allat,  ClJiHon'.    (Krum  ii  rii'.IogiK|ihO 
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TOWER  AT  GHITTORE. 


was  of  that  ago.     It  was  deiliputod  to  Ad: 

TirttiaDkars,  and  bis  figure 

is  repeated  some  hundreile 

of  times  on  tbe  face  of  tbe 

tower,  but,  bo  far  as  I  could 

perceive,  not  (b:it  ■•(  any  of 

tbe  other  JaJna  saiuts. 

The  temple  in  the  fore- 
ground is  of  a  more  ino<leni 
date,  being  put  together 
principally  of  fragments  of 
older  buildings  which  liavo 
disapitoareil. 

Most  of  the  buildings 
above  aew^iibeil  belong  to 
tbe  first  or  great  age  of 
Jaina  architecture,  which 
e\teinli'<l  liinvii  to  about  the 
year  1300,  or  perhaps  a  little 
after  that.  There  seems 
then  to  have  been  a  pause, 
at  least  in  the  north  of  India, 
but  a  revival  in  the  15th 
century,  especially  under 
tbe  reign  of  Khunibo,  one  of 
the  moBt  powerful  of  the 
kings  of  the  Mewar  dynasty 
whose  favourite  capital  waa 
Chittoro.  His  reign  ex  ■ 
tended  from  U18  to  14ti8, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  wo  owe 
the  other  of  the  two  towers 
that  still  adorn  the  brow  of 
Chittore.  The  older  one 
has  just  l>een  deecrilie<1  and 
itlustratfid.  This  one  was 
erected  as  a  pillar  'of  vic- 
tory to  (.■oninitTLiiiriih-  his 
victory  over  MHliiniid  of 
Malwa,  in  tho  year  14:19. 
It  is  therefore  in  Indian 
phraseolt^y  a  Jaga  Slamhha, 
or  pillar  of  victorj-,  like 
that  of  Trajan  at  Uome, 
hut    in  infinitely  letter  taste  as 


atb,  the  first  of  the  .Taine 


rtrchitt-cUmtl   object  than   tbe 
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Homan  example,  though  in  sculpture  it  may  be  inferior.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  last  woodcut  (No.  143),  it  is  nine  storeys  in  height,  each 
of  which  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  exterior.  A  stair  in  the  centre 
communicates  with  each,  and  leads  to  the  two  upper  storeys,  which 
are  open,  and  more  ornamental  than  those  below.  It  is  30  ft.  wide 
at  the  base,  and  more  than  120  ft.  in  height;  the  whole  being  covered 
with  architectural  ornaments  and  sculptures  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
leave  no  plain  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  this  mass  of  decoration 
is  kept  so  subdued,  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  either  with  the 
outline  or  the  general  effect  of  the  pillar.^ 

The  Mahomedans,  as  we  shall  after>vard8  see,  adopted  the  plan  of 
erecting  towers  of  victory  to  commemorate  their  exploits,  but  the 
most  direct  imitation  was  by  the  Chinese,  whose  nine- storey ed 
pagodas  are  almost  literal  copies  of  these  Jaina  towers,  translated 
into  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  expression. 

Other  examples  of  this  middle  style  of  Jaina  architecture  are  to  Ih) 
found  at  Palitana,  Gimar,  and  all  the  fashionable  tirths  of  the  Jaiuas, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  described  or  illustrated  to  that  extent 
that  enables  us  always  to  feel  sure  that  what  we  see  really  belongs  to 
this  date,  and  may  not  be  a  repair  or  a  modification  of  some  pre-existing 
building.  The  Chaumuk — or  Four-faced— at  Palitana  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  erected  in  its  present  form  in  1618,  and  is  a  very  grand 
and  beautiful  example  of  the  style.^  The  temple  too  of  Ardishur 
Bagavan,  which  is  the  largest  single  temple  on  that  hill,  seems  to 
have  assumed  its  present  form  in  1630,^  though  parts  of  it  may  be 
older.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  an  older  temple  stood  on  the  spot, 
though  not  with  the  fabulous  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  by  the  priests, 
and  credulously  repeated  by  Colonel  Tod.* 

Though  deficient  in  the  extreme  grace  and  elegance  that  charac- 
terised the  earlier  examples,  those  of  the  middle  style  are  lK)ld  and 
vigorous  specimens  of  the  art,  and  still  show  an  originality  and  an 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  style,  and  a  freedom  from  any 
admixtures  of  foreign  elements,  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
modem  style  that  succeeded  it. 


'  The  dome  that  now  crowns  this  tower    several  photographs, 
was  substituted  for  the  old  dome  since  I        '  Burgess,  loo.  clt.,  p.  2.5. 
sketched  it  in  1839.  «  Tod's  » Travels  in  Western   India,' 

«  Burgess,  'Sutrunjya,'  p.  20.    A  plan  ;  pp.  280,  281. 
of   this   temple  is    given  by  him  and  > 
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Jaina  Temple,  Delhi  —  Jaina  Caves  —  Cunverte«l  Mosques. 


The  two  places  in  northern  India  where  the  most  modem  slyloK 
of  Jaina  architecture  can  probably  l^c  studied  to  most  advantage 
are  Sonaghur,  near  Duttoah,  in  Bundelcund,  and  Muktagiri,  near 
Gawelghur,  in  Berar.  I'he  former  is  a  granite  liill,  covered  with  large 
loose  masses  of  primitive  rock,  among  which  stand  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  temples  of  various  8hap<?s  and  sizes  (Woodcut  No.  144,  p.  2o(>). 
So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  photographs  or  drawings/  not  one 
of  these  temples  assumed  its  present  form  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Their  original  foundation  ma}'  be  earlier,  but  of  that  we 
know  nothing,  no  traveller  having  yet  enlightened  us  on  the  subject, 
nor  explained  how  and  when  this  hill  became  a  sacred  mount. 

Like  most  Hindu  buildings  of  the  iK?ri(Kl,  all  these  temples  show 
very  distinctly  the  immense  influence  the  Mahomedan  style  of  archi- 
tecture had  on  that  of  the  native  styles  at  this  age.  Almost  all  the 
temples  here  are  surmounted  by  the  bullK)us  dome  of  the  Moguls. 
The  native  sikra  rarely  appears,  and  the  oix?nings  almost  invariably 
take  the  form  of  the  Mahomedan  foliated  pointed  arch.  The  result 
is  picturesque,  but  not  satisfactory  when  lookeil  closely  into,  and 
generally  the  details  want  the  purity  and  elegance  that  characterises! 
the  earlier  examples. 

Muktagiri,  instead  of  l)eing  situated  on  a  hill,  as  the  tirths  of 
the  Jains  usually  are,  is  in  a  deep  romantic  valley,  and  the  largest 
group  of  temples  are  situated  on  a  platform  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall 
that  thunders  down  from  the  height  of  GO  ft.  al)Ove  them.  liike 
those  of  Sonaghur,  they  are  all  of  the  modem  domed  style,  copied 
from  Moslem  art,  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  such  illustrations  as  exist,  remarkable  for  beauty  of  design. 
It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  find  another  place  in  India  where 


'  L.  Rousselet,  in  *  L'Inde  des  Rajahs,' 
devotes  three  plates,  pp.  396-8,  to  these 


temples.     I  iiosHeHs  several  photographs 
of  them. 
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architecture  is  so  happily  combined  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
produces  so  pleasing  an  impression  on  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
though  nearer  acquaintance  may  result  in  disappointment  to  the 
antiquarian  student  of  the  style. 

In  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  and  especially  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  older  shrines,  this  Mahomedan  influence  was  much 
less  felt  than  in  the  places  just  mentioned.  The  modem  temples,  for 
instance,  at  Palitana  have  domes,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  much  more 
directly  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  Jaina  domes  than  copies  of 
those  of  the  Moguls;  and  the  foliated  pointed  arch  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs  in  the  walls  of  that  old  city.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  practised 
eye  to  discriminate  between  what  is  old  and  what  is  new,  and 
without  the  too  manifest  inferiority  of  modem  sculpture  this  would 
not  always  be  easy  even  to  the  most  accomplished  antiquary. 

One  example  must  for  the  present  suffice  to  show  the  eflfect  aimed 
at  by  this  style  in  recent  times,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  how  little  it  has 
degenerated  from  its  ancient  excellence.  For,  though  this  woodcut 
(No.  145)  does  not  prove  it,  there  are  photographs  in  this  country 
which  do  exhibit  the  marvellous  details  of  this  temple  in  a  mariner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  erected  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Hutti- 
sing,  a  rich  Jaina  merchant,  and  dedicated  to  Dharmanath,  the  15th 
Tirthankar.  In  this  instance  the  external  porch  between  two  circular 
towers  is  of  great  magnificence  and  most  elaborately  ornamented, 
and  leads  to  an  outer  court  with  sixteen  cells  on  either  side.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  a  domed  porch  of  the  usual  form,  with  twenty  pillars 
(see  WocKlcut  No.  117).  This  leads  to  an  inner  porch  of  twenty-two 
pillars,  two  storeys  in  height,  and  with  a  roof  of  a  form  very  fashion- 
able in  modem  Jaina  temples,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
beauty,  and  difficult  to  render  intelligible  without  more  illustration 
than  it  merits.  This  leads  to  a  triple  sanctuary,  marked  by  three 
sikras,  or  spires  externally.  Behind  this  is  a  smaller  court  with 
two  groups  of  eight  cells,  one  in  each  angle,  with  a  larger  cell  in 
the  centre,  and  two,  still  more  important,  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  it  and  the  first  court.  To  the  eye  of  a  Eurojiean,  un- 
accustomed to  its  forms,  some  of  them  may  seem  strange ;  but  its 
arrangement,  at  least,  will  probably  be  admitted  to  be  very  perfect. 
Each  part  goes  on  increasing  in  dignity  as  we  approach  the  sanctuary. 
The  exterior  expresses  the  interior  more  completely  than  even  a 
Gothic  design ;  and  whether  looked  at  from  its  courts  or  from  the 
outside,  it  possesses  variety  without  confusion,  and  an  appropriate- 
ness of  every  part  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intende<i. 
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J  A  ISA  Temple,  Delhi. 
There  is  one  other  example  that  certainly  deserves  notice  boforo 
leaving  this  branch  of  the  subjoct,  not  only  on  acconnt  of  its  beauty. 
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Jains  sought  to  relieve  the  apj)areut  weakness  of  the  longer  beams 
under  their  domes.  It  occurs  at  Abu  (Woodcut  No.  129),  at  Gimar, 
at  Oudeypore,  and  man^  other  places  we  shall  have  to  remark  upon 
in  the  sequel ;  everywhere,  in  fact,  where  an  octagonal  dome  was 
used.  It  was  employed  also  by  the  Hindus  in  their  torans,  and  so 
favourite  an  ornament  did  it  become  that  Akbar  used  it  frequently 
both  at  Agra  and  Futtehpore  Sikri.  For  centuries  it  continued  with- 
out much  alteration,  but  at  last,  in  such  an  example  as  the  great 
Bowli  at  Bundi,^  we  find  it  degenerating  into  a  mere  ornament. 
It  was  left,  however,  for  a  Jaina  architect  of  the  end  of  the  last 
or  beginning  of  this  century,  in  the  Mahomedan  city  of  Delhi,  to 
suggest  a  mode  by  which  what  was  only  conventionally  beautiful 
might  really  become  an  appropriate  constructive  part  of  lithic 
architecture. 

As  will  be  observed  in  the  last  cut  (No.  146),  the  architect  has 
had  the  happy  idea  of  filling  in  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  strut 
with  pierced  foliaged  tracery  of  the  most  exquisite  device— thus 
turning  what,  though  elegant,  was  one  of  the  feeblest  parts  of  Jaina 
design  into  a  thoroughly  constructive  stone  bracket ;  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  to  be  found  in  Indian  architecture,  and  doing  this 
while  preserving  all  ite  traditional  associations.  The  pillars,  t<x), 
that  support  these  brackets  are  of  great  elegance  and  constructive 
propriety,  and  the  whole  makes  up  as  elegant  a  piece  of  architectural 
design  a«  any  certainly  of  its  age.  The  weak  part  of  the  com^K)sition 
is  the  dome.  It  is  elegant,  but  too  conventional.  It  no  longer  has 
any  constructive  propriety,  but  has  become  a  mere  ornament.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  t^  see  why  natives  should  admire  and 
adopt  it.  When  the  eyes  of  a  nation  have  bot;n  educated  by  a 
gradual  succession  of  changes  in  any  architectural  object,  persevered 
in  through  five  or  six  centuries,  the  taste  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  believe  the  last  fashion  to  l)e  the  best,  the  change  has  been  so  gra- 
dual, that  jHJople  forget  how  far  ihey  are  sti*aying  from  the  true  i>ath. 
The  European,  who  has  not  been  so  educated,  sees  only  the  result, 
without  having  foUowcnl  the  steps  by  which  it  has  l)een  i-euclied,  and  is 
shocked  to  find  how  far  it  has  deviated  from  the  form  of  a  true  dome 
of  construction,  and,  finding  it  also  unfamiliar,  coudcnnns  it.  So, 
indeed,  it  is  with  nine-tenths  of  the  ornaments  of  Hindu  architec- 
ture. Few  among  us  are  aware  how  much  educ^ition  has  had  to  do 
with  their  admiration  of  classical  or  mediaeval  art.  and  few,  con- 
sequently, perceive  how  much  their  condemnation  of  Indian  forms 
arises  from  this  very  want  of  gradual  and  appropriate  education. 


•  *  Picturesque  Illustratious  of  Imliun  Arcliitectiins*  pi.  17. 
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Jain  A  Caves. 

The  .Jains  never  were  great  cave-diggers  ;  the  nature  of  their 
religion  did  not  require  great  assembly  halls  like  the  chaityas  of  the 
Buddhists,  nor  was  it  necessaiy  that  their  priests  should  live  apart  in 
monasteries  like  those  of  their  ])redece8sorH,  and  their  ceremonial 
affected  light  and  air  rather  than  gloom  or  mystery.  Like  the 
Brahmans,  however,  during  the  stage  of  transition  they  conhl  hardly 
refuse  entirely  to  follow  a  fashion  set  hy  the  Buddhists,  to  which  all 
India  had  }>een  accustomed  for  neurlv  1000  vears,  and  which  was 
in  reality  a  singularly  impressive  form  of  temple-building.  We  find 
them,  consequently,  excavating  caves  at  Khandagiri  near  Cuttiick,  in 
succession  to  the  older  ones  in  the  ITdayagiri.  At  Ellora  tlujy  followed 
immediately  after  the  Buddhists  ;  and  (.'Isewhere  there  are  caves  which 
may  be  claimed  by  either  religion,  so  like  are  thoy  to  ea('h  oth(»r  in 
their  transitional  state. 

Great  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  these 
excavations  by  the  discovery  of  a  Jaina  cave  at  Badami,  in  Dharwar, 
with  a  well-ascertained  date.*  There  is  no  inscription  on  the  cave 
itself,  but  there  are  three  other  Brahmanical  caves  in  the  same  place, 
one  of  which  has  an  inscription  with  an  midoubted  date,  500  Saka 
or  A.D.  579  ;  and  all  four  caves  are  so  like  one  another  in  style  that 
they  must  have  been  excavated  within  the  same  crentury.  The  Jaina 
cave  is  probably  the  most  modern  ;  but  if  we  take  the  year  a.i>.  OhO 
as  a  medium  date,  we  may  probably  consider  it  as  certain  within  an 
error  of  twenty  years  either  way. 

The  cave  itself  is  very  small,  only  M  ft.  across  and  about  19  ft. 
deep,  and  it  is  a  little  uncertain  whether  the  groups  of  figures  at 
either  end  of  the  verandah  are  integral,  or  whether  they  may  not 
have  been  added  at  some  subsequent  period.  The  inner  groups,  how- 
ever, are  of  the  age  of  the  cave,  and  the  architecture  is  unaltered, 
and  thus  becomes  a  fixed  «tanding-j>oint  for  comparison  with  other 
examples ;  and  when  we  come  to  compare  it  with  the  groups  known 
as  the  Indra  Subha  and  .Jaganat  Subha  at  Ellora,  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  ascribe  them  to  about  the  same  age.  Hitherto,  the  Jaina  group 
at  Ellora  has  been  considered  as  the  most  modem  there  :  an  im- 
pression arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the  sculptures  them- 
selves, which  are  neither  purely  Jaina  nor  purely  Hindu — more, 
however,  from  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  comparing  rock-cut  exam])les 
with  structural  ones.  Our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  temples 
is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  derived  from  their  (external  forms,  to  which 
the  interiors  are  quite  subordinate.  Cave-temples,  however,  have 
practically  no  exteriors,  and  at  the  utmost  facades  mcKlified  to  admit 


*  Burgefw,  *  Keport  ou  Bel^\m  and  Kuladji  DiatrictH,'  1875,  p.  25,  plates  3C  aud  Ji7. 
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more  liglit  thaii  is  usual  m  structural  edifices  and  then  strengthened 
and  modified  bo  as  to  suit  rock-out  architecture  As  no  ancient  Jaina 
temple  hitherto  knon  n  had  a  dated  inscription  upon  it  nor  a  tolerably 
authenticated  history  it  is  no  nonder  that  guesses  might  bo  wide  of 
the  tmth  Now  however  that  we  know  poaitivelj  the  age  of  one 
example  all  this  can  be  re(,tified  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  all 
the  Indra  &ubha  group  were  finished  lx,fore  the  cataclysm — say 
before  a  ii    i  oO 

When  with  this  new  light  we  c»me  to  examine  with  care  the 
architecture  of  these  facades    we  find  the  Ellora  group  exhibits  an 


lliatogniphj 


extraordinary  affinity  with  the  southern  style.  Tho  little  detached 
shrine  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Indra  Subha,  and  the  gateway  shown 
in  tho  above  woo<lcut  (Nn.  147),  are  as  uBHcntially  Dravidiaii 
in  stylo  as  tlie  Kylas  itself,  aud,  like  many  t)f  the  details  of  these 
caves,  so  ncArly  identical  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  distant  in 
date.  May  we,  therefore,  assume  from  this  that  the  Chalukyan  king- 
dom of  Kalian,  in  tho  seventh  century  of  onr  era,  extended  from 
EUora  on  the  north  to  Badami  on  the  south,  and  that  all  these  rock- 
cut  examples,  with  tho  temple  at  Aiwnlli  (Woodcut  No.  120),  were 
excavateil  or  erected  under  their  auspices  ? 

To  this  n'p  shall    have  occasion  to  rcvert    presently,   when   de- 
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scribing  the  Dravidian  style ;  but  meanwhile  it  may  be  assumed  that 
this  theory  represents  the  facts  of  the  case  more  nearly  than  any 
hitherto  brought  forward.  The  Chalukyas  of  Kalian  were  situated 
on  the  border-line,  halfway  between  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
they,  or  their  subjects,  seem  to  have  practised  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture belonging  to  those  two  divisions  indiscriminately — it  might 
almost  be  said  alternately — and  we  consequently  find  them  mixed  up 
here  and  at  Dhumnar  in  a  manner  that  is  most  puzzling. 

The  last  king  of  this  race,  Vicramaditya  II.,  ascended  the  throne 
A.D.  733,^  and  died  probably  in  or  about  the  year  a.d.  750.  It  was 
probably,  therefore,  before  that  date  that  these  Dravidian  temple- 
forms  were  introduced  by  the  Jains  at  Ellora.  I'he  Kylas  and  other 
great  Saiva  temples  were,  I  believe,  excavated  by  the  Cheras  or 
Cholas,  who  were  the  Dravidian  races,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  superseded 
the  Chalukyas  on  the  death  of  Vicramaditya,.  their  last  king,  and 
carried  their  power,  as  will  presently  l)e  explained,  up  to  the  Xer- 
budda.  The  Jains,  liowever,  seem  to  have  been  earlier  in  the  field, 
and  this  little  shrine  in  the  court  of  the  Indra  Subha  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  may  have  been  the  model  that  suggested  the  Kylas,  the 
greatest  of  all  Indian  rock-cut  examples  of  its  class. 

Converted  Mosques. 

Another  fonu  in  which  we  can  study  the  architecture  of  the 
Jains  in  the  north  of  India  is  the  courtyards  of  the  early  mosques 
which  the  Mahomedans  erected  on  their  first  entry  into  India.  So 
essentially  do  some  of  these  retain  their  former  features  that  it  might 
be  convenient  to  describe  them  here.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  in 
some  instances  whether  the  pillars  are— some  or  all  of  them — in  their 
original  position,  or  to  what  extent  they  have  been  altered  or  eked  out 
by  the  conquerors.  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  our  present  purposes 
the  one  fact  that  is  certain  is,  that  none  of  them  are  now  Jaina 
temples.  All  are  Mahomedan  mosques,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
more  logical,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  to  group  them  with  the 
latter  rather  than  with  the  former  class  of  buildings. 

Were  it  not  for  this,  the  Arhai-din-ka  Jomphra,  at  Ajmir — so 
called — might  be,  and  has  Ixjen,  described  as  a  Jaina  temple.^  So 
might  a  great  part  of  the  mosque  at  the  Kutub,  Delhi.  That  at 
Canouge,  however,  was  originally  a  rearrangement,  and  has  been 
much  altered  since  I  knew  it ;  that  at  Dhar,  near  Mandu,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date;  while  the  Jaina  pillars,  so  frequently  used 


'  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic   So-         '  Totrs  '  Rajastau,'  vol.  i.  p.  778,  ami 
ciety,'  vol.  iv.  p.  7 ;    •  Madras*  Journal,*     plate  facinjr  it. 
vol.  XX.  p.  78,  et  seqq. 
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at  Ahmedabad  iu  the  l.'^tli  centiirj%  aix^  all  imiKjited,  and  used  iu 
|>06itioii8  for  which  they  never  were  inteiideil. 

The  aHtylar  temples  of  the  Hindus  were  useless  to  the  Moslems 
except  as  quames— a  purjxise  to  which  they  were  (requeiitly  applieil ; 
but  the  light  columnar  style  of  the  Jains  not  only  supplied  materials 
more  easily  adapted  to  their  purposes,  but  furnished  hints  of  which 
the  Moslem  architects  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Ahmedabad,  for  instance  (a.d.  i:iOG  to  1572),  is  derived 
far  more  directly  from  the  tlaina  than  frt>m  any  style  familiar  to 
their  co-religionists  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  wime  may 
be  said  of  that  of  tJ  nan  pore,  though  in  the  last-nauunl  city  there 
is  hardly  a  stone  that  can  be  si  id  to  be  derived  direct  from  any 
previously  existing  building. 

The  pnKXiss  by  which  this  conversiim  of  a  Jaina  temple  to  a 
^losleui  mosfjue  was  effected  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to 
the  plan  of  that  of  Vimala  Sah,  on  Mount  Abu  (Woo<lcut  No.  129, 
p.  235).  By  removing  the  principal  cell  and  its  ]M)rch  from  the 
centre  of  the  court,  and  building  up  the  entrances  of  the  cells  that 
surround  it,  a  courtyard  was  at  once  obtained,  sun*<>unded  by  a 
double  colonnade,  which  always  was  the  typical  form  of  a  mostiue. 
Still  one  essential  feature  was  wanting — a  nn)re  imjK>rtant  side 
towards  Mecca ;  this  they  easily  obtained  by  removing  the  smaller 
pillars  from  that  side,  and  re-erecting  in  their  i)lace  the  larger  pillai*s 
of  the  porch,  with  their  dome  in  the  centre ;  and,  if  there  were  two 
smaller  domes,  by  placing  vna  of  them  at  each  end.  Thus,  without  a 
single  new  column  <^r  cai'ved  stone  being. required,  they  obtained  a 
mosque  which,  for  convenience  and  beauty,  was  unsurpassed  by  any- 
thing they  afterwards  erected  from  their  own  original  designs. 
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CIIAITEU  V. 

JAINA  STYLE  IN  SOUTIIEKN  INDIA. 

CUN'IEN'IB. 


A  uooD  deal  luw  Inivn  duiu;  lati^ly  in  tlie  way  of  j>liotograi)liiiig 
the  monuments  of  the  Jains  in  Houthern  India,  but  notliinj^,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  recently  hifen  written  that  gives  any  statistical 
account  of  their  |)resent  ])osition  in  the  country,  nor  any  information 
when  their  €»stal)lishments  were  fir>t  forme<l  in  ]My«ore  and  Canara.^ 
Wliat  is  even  more  to  l>e  regretted  for  our  jjresent  jjurposes  is,  that 
no  plans  have  been  made  of  their  buildings  and  no  architectural 
details  drawn,  ho  tliat  altogether  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
somewhat  superficial ;  but  it  is  interc^sting  from  it«  extent,  and 
curious  from  the  unexpected  relationshii)  it  reveals  witli  other  styles 
and  countries. 

Mr.  Burgess's  report  has  proved  that  Jains  did  exist  at  Aiwulli 
and  Badami  {saijra^  p.  2<)1)  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  6th,  or  cer- 
tainly in  the  7th  century  ;  but  after  tliat  there  is  a  ])aiise  or  break 
of  four  or  five  centuries,  when  the  style  reappears  in  strength  at 
Belgaon  and  in  that  neighlMmrIioo<l  in  the  llth  and  12th  centuries. 
In  the  same  manner  southern  iJains  seem  to  Iiave  pressed  northward 
as  far  as  EUora  in  the  7th  or  8tli  c<3ntury.  ttiking  tluMr  Dravidian 
style  with  them  {suj,ra,  p.  261);  but  tliere  again  we  sto}),  in  so  far 
as  any  direct  evidence  has  been  found,  till  the  great  (mtburst  of  ilaina 
magnificence  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  which  then  seems  to  have 
continued  in  the  north  till  disturlxjd  by  the  ^laliomedan  invasi<m. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  as  at 
Ajmir  and  Delhi,  and  the  persecution  of  their  faith  g(?nerally,  may 
not  have  been  the  cause  that  induced  the  Jains  to  migrate  south- 
ward. It  certainly  was  alx)iit  that  time  when  its  greatest  develoj)- 
ment   in  the   south  took  place.     Of  course  it    existed  there  before, 


'  Unfortunately  the  cennus  of  1872  did    wnithcrn  ImUa.     The  fijrnres  thun  piven 
not  extend   to   the  Mynore,  where   tlie    do  not  eonsoiiueiitly  at  nil  rcprownt  the 
principal  Jaina  establishmentH  are  8itu-  i  Uwia  of  the  CHSi>. 
ated,  nor  to  any  of  the  native  states*  of  | 
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and  suitie  uf  the  early  kings  of  Hoieala  Bellalae  wore  JaiuH,  nominally 
at  leajst.  All  their  buildiiiga.  however,  bo  far  as  we  know  them, 
citliiT  at  Somnathpur,  Bellflr,  or  Hullab!d,  belong  to  the  ^'aishnava 
or  Sttivrt  faiths. 

Another  I'ireumBtance  which  is  perplexing,  or  at  least  unusual,  is. 
that  the  Jainism  of  the  Houth  docs  not  seem  to  be  founded  on  any  pre- 
existing Guddhinni.  No  ini]iortant  Buddhist  remains  have  yet  been 
discovered  wiuth  of  I'ooua,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Amravati 
tope  and  a  few  caves  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  More  may  pro- 
bably exist,  or  have  existed  ;  but  the  rapid  manner  iu  which  Hioucn 
Tlisang  passes  thnnigh  tliose  countries,  and  tho  slight  nientiuu  he 
makes  of  Ituddhist  establishments,'  render  it  doubtful  if  any  im- 
jiortant  communities  belonging  to  that  faith  exiHted  in  Dravida-do-sa.^ 
In  the  capital,  indeed,  Konkanapura,  which  seems  to  have  been  aitu- 
atwl  wjiLicwhere  in  Northern  Mysore,  there  may  have  been  some  ex- 
tensive Buddhist  CBtablishmentB;  but  as  they  have  left  no  memorialB 
on  the  spot,  and  no  monuments,  wo  may  be  allowed  to  suepect  they 
were  not  so  important  as  he  describes  them  to  l>o  in  the  7th  century. 

If.  however,  there  waa  no  Buddhism  in  the  south  on  which 
Jainism  etmld  be  based,  there  are  everywliei-e  truees  of  the  prevalence 
of  Seqient  worship  in  those  districts  wliere  the  religion  of  Jaina  now 
prevails.  Sculpture<l  tierjK'nts,  with  many  heads  and  in  all  their 
conventional  forms,  are  found  everywhere  ttlxmt  and  in  the  temples ; 
and  Subramuni,  below  the  Glials,  is  still  one  of  the  princijial  seats 
of  Soriwnt  worsJiip  in  southern  India.  It  is  not.  unfortunately,  easy 
to  eay  how  for  Tree  worship  was  mixed  up  with  the  latter  faith. 
Trees  perish  nioi-e  easily  and  <|uiekly  than  sculptured  stones,  and 
when  the  worship  ceases  its  traces  diaapj)ear  more  readily.  There 
are  some  indieutions  that  it  did  jirevail  hero  also,  biit,  till  puq>08ely 
inquirt.'d  after,  it  is  iin]HisHible  to  say  to  what  extent  or  how  far  the 
indications  can  l>o  i-elied  upon.  Enough,  however,  is  known,  even 
now,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  Tree  and  Ser]>eiit  worahiji  did  cxiwt 
antecf^lently  in  those  districts  in  which  Jainisui  prevailtil  in  the 
south,  liut  did  not  aiijicnr  in  the  more  jiurely  Ilravidisn  countries, 
where  the  }>e(>ple  are  now-  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Siva  and  the 
Hindu  I'autheon 

The  truth  of  the  matter  api>ear8  to  be,  that  until  the  numerous 
Jaina  inscriptions  which  exist  everywhere  in  the  south,  are  volleoted 

'  'Vie  et  Voj'nfreS)'  vol.  i.  p.  201,  d     photngraphs  ••r  lUtuiLtd  iati: 
arqg.,  vol.  ili,  p.  H6.  el  eeqq.  •  garding  them.     ^Vhon  tbe^  US 

'  Sir  Walter  Elliot  auil  othc^ra  have  j  forward  theic  asHoitioiiB  tatif 
told  luc  there  an>  BuddliiKt  remains  in  ]  fied.      They,   hnwuvor,  BXpmM 
(ho   «flath,   aad    I    know    the   Kcncml  I  raeaawfaile  piir    pnwmt   Vatt^ 
opinion  is  tliHt  tiiia  U  no.     I  havt  nevpr    the  flabJeM. 
DiyM'ir  tt-vn  nny.  nor  liwn  alJc  to  olitsiii  ^ 
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and  translated,  and  until  planH  are  made  of  their  Imildings,  and 
statiHtics  collected  about  them,  it  is  idle  to  K{K'culate  either  alxmt 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Jaiuism  int<)  the  Houth,  or  its  vicis- 
BitudeB  during  it«  existence  there.  It  is  a  task  which,  it  is  to  \k*> 
feared,  few  in  that  Presidency  are  capable  of  undertaking,  and  that 
fewer  still  are  willing  to  devote  the  time  and  labour  reipiisit^^  for 
its  Buccessful  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  lacing  attempted, 
for,  if  successfully  carried  out,  it  would  add  to  our  scant  stores  of 
knowledge  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  still  available  for 
the  religious  and  artistic  histoiy  of  the  ])cople  of  India. 

Bkti'us. 

The  first  iKJCuliarity  tliat  strikes  one  as  distinguishing  the  iJaina 
architecture  of  the  south  from  that  of  the  nortli,  is  the  division  of  the 
southern  temples  into  two  classes,  called  Ikstis  and  Bettus.^  The 
former  are  temples  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  word,  as  understood 
in  the  north,  and,  as  there,  always  contiiining  an  image  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  Tirthankars,  which  is  the  object  there  wor8hipj»ed.  The 
latter  are  unknown  in  the  north  ;  and  ai*e  courtyards  o])en  to  the 
sky  and  containing  images,  not  of  a  Tirthankar,  but  of  a  Gomati  or 
Gumata  Kaja  so  called,  though  who  he  was,  and  why  worshipiuKl,  no 
one  seems  exactly  to  know.  He  is  not  known  to  the  Jains  in  the 
north.  All  the  images  on  the  rock  at  Gualior  are  of  ouo  or  other  of 
the  Tirthankars,  and  even  the  Ulwar  colossus,  Nan  GAngi,  can  hardly 
be  identified  with  these  southern  images.  It  looks  almost  as  if  some 
vague  tradition  of  Gautama  Buddha  the  ]>rince,  as  distinguishetl  from 
Mahavira  the  last  of  the  Tirthankars,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
his  pi-eceptor,  had  in  late  times  penetrated  to  the  south,  and  given 
rise  to  this  peculiar  form.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  images 
of  this  king  or  Jaina  siiint  are  among  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
native  art  in  the  south  of  India.  Three  of  them  are  known,  and  have 
long  IxH^n  known  to  Euroi)eans,^  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  more 
exist.  They  are  too  remarkable  objects  not  to  attract  the  attention 
of  even  the  most  indifferent  Saxon.  That  at  Sravana  Ik'lgula  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  when,  as  Sir  A. 
Wellesley,  he  commanded  a  divisitm  at  the  siege  of  Seringa])atam. 
He,  like  all  those  who  followed  him,  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
labour  such  a  work  must  have  entailed,  and  jiuzzled  to  know  whether 
it  was  a  part  of  the  hill  or  had  Ik^cu  move<l  to  the  sj>ot  where  it 
now  stands.    The  former  is  the  more  probable  theory.    The  hill  ciilleil 


*  '  Asiatic  ReHcarchea,*  vol.  ix.  p.  28;!. 

*  The«o  throo  were  engraved  in  Mf>orV 
Pantheon,'  plates  73  and  74,  in   1810. 


I  have  photographs  of  them,  but  not  of 
any  others,  nor  hav<.'  I  In^en  ahle  t^  hnir 
nf  anv  hut  tliese  lliree. 
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ludra  Giri  iei 
probalily  hatl 
the  Hiibjaceut  raasB 
iatiliion  into  a  statue 
inar\'elluue  success. 
the  Hindu  mind  uovt 
the  size  ;  but  to  ninv 
seems  a  labour  lieyo 
centra  ting  masses  of 
rock  was  found  j'n 
imposing  exists  any 
statue  suriwsHcs  it  i 


muss   of  granite   about   400    ft.    in   height,   and 
s  or  Tor  standing  on  its  summit  —cither  a  part  of 
or  lying  on  it.      This  the   Jains  undertook   to 
70  ft.  S  in.  in  height,  and  have  achieved  it  with 
The  task  of  carving  a  rock  standing  in  its  place 
r  woTild  have  shrunk  from,  had  it  even  been  twice 
J  Kurli  a  mass  up  the  steep  smooth  side  of  the  hilt 
■ul  tlieir  jtower,  even  with  all  their  skill  in  con- 
men  on  a  single  jioint.     Whether,  however,  the 
situ   or  was  moved,  nothing  grander  or    more 
wlici-e  out  of  Egypt,  and  even  tliero  no  known 
n  huight,  though,  it  must  \k  confu-escd,  they  do 
excel   it   in  the  i>erfec- 
tion  of  art  they  exhibit. 
The  image  at  Kar- 
kala  which  is  next — its 
size  being  41  ft.  6  iu. 
in   height,  and  weighs 
about    80   tons  '  —  was 
moved  certainly  to  the 
place     where    it     now 
n  tan  lis,    and     its    date 
luckily      is      engraved 
upon  it.  A.n.  1432,  and 
it    is    HO   like    that   at 
Itelgula,  that  there  can 
hardly    'je    much    dif- 
feience    between    their 
ages. 

The  thinl  at  Yannur 
is  smaller,  about  35  ft. 
liigh  ap])arently,^  but 
fnim  the  style  of  art 
in  which  it  is  executed 
it  is  proliably  the  oldest 
of  the  three  (\\'oodcut 
Ki..  148) 

All      tlieso       three 

figures    belong    to    the 

Digambara  sect  of  Jains.  Iteing  entirely  naked ;  and  all  jiossess  the 

peculiarity  of  having  twigs  of  the  Botrc-c  of  Sakya  Muni— the  Fieus 

■   reii(;to«a— twisted   round   their   arms  and  legs    in    a    manner  foiind 


{From  a  Pbolopnpb  ) 


'A«otic  Itccen  roll  I'll.'  vol.  i\.  p,  285;  'iiniian  Antiqimry,'  vol,  ii.  p.  358. 
"  Mwr'a  •Punthf.Hi,'  iiliito  73. 
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nowhere  else,  and  in  having  8erj)ent8  at  their  feet.  In  the  Jaina 
cave  at  Badami  a  similar  figure  haH  two  serpents  wound  round  its 
arms  and  legs  precisely  as  these  twigs  are  here,  and  the  Bo-tree  is 
relegated  to  the  background.^  This  figure,  though  probably  not 
80  old  as  the  cave  in  which  it  is  found— say  a.d.  GOO — is  certainly 
much  older  than  the  three  g»eat  monoliths,  and  with  other  indications 
renders  it  probable  that  the  greater  prominence  of  the  serpent  or  the 
tree  is  no  unfair  indication  of  the  relative  age  of  any  two  statues. 
In  that  at  Yanniir,  the  serpents  are  three  headed  and  very  prominent 
beside  the  statue,  on  steles  alongside  the  legs.  At  Karkula  they 
are  less  so,^  and  at  Belgula  they  are  relegated  to  the  base,  while 
the  tree  with  its  leaves  is  there  thickly  spread  over  the  whole 
figure. 

Bastis. 

The  principal  group  of  the  Bastis  of  the  Jains,  at  present  known 
at  least,  above  the  Ghats,  is  that  at  Sravana  Belgula.  There  are  there 
two  hills — the  Indragiri,  on  whose  summit  the  colossal  image  just 
described  stands,  and  dominates  the  plain.  On  a  shouhlcr  of  the  other, 
called  Chandragiri,  stand  the  Bastis,  fifteen  in  number.  As  might  be 
expected  from  their  situation,  they  are  all  of  the  Dravidian  style  of 
architecture,  and  are  consequently  built  in  gra<lually  receding  storeys, 
each  of  which  is  ornamented  witli  small  simulated  cells,  as  was 
explaiiie<I  above,  p.  134,  and  will  be  more  fully  described  presently. 
No  instance  occui*s  among  them  of  the  curvilinear  sikra  or  spire, 
which  is  universal  with  the  northern  Jains,  except  in  the  insta,nce  of 
Ellora  above  alluded  to. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  has  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a 
plan  of  any  of  these  temples,  nor  even  to  describe  them  in  detail,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  of  anything  regarding  them.  The 
following  woodcut  (No.  1 49)  conveys,  however,  an  idea  of  the  gcmeral 
external  appearance,  which  is  more  ornamental  than  that  of  the 
generalitj'  of  northern  Jaina  tem])leK.  The  outer  wall  of  those  in  the 
north  is  almost,  always  quite  plain.  The  southern  ones  are  as  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  pilastei*s  and  crowned  with  a  row  of  orna- 
mental cells.  Inside  is  a  court  probably  square  and  surrounded  by 
cloisters,  at  the  back  of  which  rises  the  vimana  over  the  cell,  which 
contains  the  principal  image  of  the  Tirthankar.  It  always  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  dome,  as  is  universally  the  case  with  every 
vimana  in  Dravidian  architecture,  instead  of  witli  the  myslerious 
amalaka  ornament  of   northern  sikras. 


*  Biir«re88,  *  Arohfl)ol();jrical  Reports,' 
1875,  p.  xxxvii.,  plate  25. 

'  The  artiHt  who  drew  the  litiiOfj:rai)h« 
for  the  '  Indian  Antiquary,'  vol.  ii.  plate 


on  p.  :J53,  not  knowing  that  serpents  were 
intended,  has  supplied  their  place  with 
an  ornamentation  of  his  own  design. 
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It  may  be  a  vain  speculation,  but  it  secma  impoBBibto  to  look  at 
this  woodcut,  and  not  be  eitruck  with  ita  rewmblance  to  the  temples 
of  southern  BabyloMia{  Woodcuts  Noa.  47  and  48  of  vol.  i.).  The  same 
division  into  storeys,  with  their  cells ;  the  backward  position  of  the 
temple  itself;  the  jwnelled  or  pilaatered  basement,  are  all  points  of 
resemblance  it  soenis  difficult  to  regard  as  purely  accidental.  The 
distance  of  time  would  secni  to  liar  cuch  an  idea,  but  the  combinations 
of  men  with  bulls  and  lions,  and  the  many  similarities  bet'n'een  the 
Pantheons  of  Babylonia  and  India,  render  the  fact  of  the  architecture 


of  the  one  country  influencing  that  of  the  other,  far  from  being 
impossible,  though  by  some  it  may  bo  considered  improbable.  I  have 
long  tried  to  shake  off  the  idea  as  an  untenable  hypothesis,  but  every 
time  I  return  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  its  likelihood  recurs  with 
increasing  strength.  Its  verification,  however,  or  refutation,  must 
depend  on  our  posBessing  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  we 
do  at  present. 

When  we  descend  the  Ghats  into  Cauarn.  or  the  Tulava  country. 
wo  come  on  a  totally  different  state  of  matters.  Jainism  is  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  temples  Iwlnng  tu 
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this  Beet,  but  their  iirchit«cture  is  neither  the  Dravidian  style  of  the 
south,  nor  that  of  northern  India,  and  indeed  in  not  known  to  exiHt 
anywhere  else  in  India  Proper,  but  recurs  with  all  its  peculiaritioB 
in  Nepal. 

The  annexed  two  TiewsfWoodcntflNos.  150-51)  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  temples,  found  at  a  place  called  Moodbidri'  in  Caunra.  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  those  temples  externally.  They  are 
much  plainer  than  Hindu  toniplGS  usually  are.  The  pillara  look  like  logs 


of  wood  with  the  angles  partially  chamfered  off.  so  as  to  make  them 
octagontt,  and  the  sloping   roofs  of  the  verandahs  are  so  evidently 

'  Amonj;  tiie  phfitflfrralil"  "f  tlie  Erent  (iitHpultka  in  writing  a  >)i">It  liki' 
'  Architecture  of  Dharniir  nnd  Mjnore,'  the  present  ia  to  aviiiil  iiifikinp!-  mis- 
plates  74  and  75,  thoru  luliulled  Hir-  taki'n  of  tliiH  sort.  I'hotocraiilii'nt  hti' 
ponhully.  Wben  writing  the  dcacrip-  [  freqiicntly  hi  cnnilp«8  in  naniin;;  the 
tionR  of  tbese  platen,  I  wati  ittruck  irtth.  '  vii^wii  they  are  mukinic,  and  inniiiitpni 
anil  painted  out,  the  eurinuBly  excM'ptinmil  fic<|ueiitly  more  nn,  in  Iranxri'TrinK  tli(> 
naturu  n{  the  style  nr  that  tt'mple,  anil  richt  nameti  to  the  nioiints,  tliiit  in  very 
iU  aSnitiex  with  the  style  of  Nepal ;  many  instaniM*H  phot^miphB  come  hi  me 
■•lit  I  had  DO  idea  then  that  it  was  lielow.  with  iiameR  that  have  no  connexion  with 
and  not  ahovc,  the  Glinta,  ntid  fur  from  tlii^  Hubjocts ;  and  it  in  only  by  enrpriil 
liHnK  oiceptioiial  in  tlie  oountry  wliere  i'oni))ari«on,  aidwl  with  e^tniiU'Oiw  know- 
it  was  eituatefl.      In   fnet,  .in.'  of  tho    I.kIki'.  that  enw  i-irora  can  \<c  avoided. 
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wrMHl.-ii  tliiif  thr-  sly!.-  (ts,-lf  viuij.nt  U-  f..r  n-m-Vfa  fr..hi  «  wi«^«I.-ii 
■  .Hjri„i,l.  ]„  „„uiy  i,]«<:. -N,  iij-k-.-.!.  Ifl.iw  tin-  fili,U«  the  tcmi.k'H  Kre 
«till  wl...lly  .■.,i,Kiru.  t.:.l  in  «<k»1  witli..ut  iiuy  admixtuiv  uf  hU.w,  nnd 
>ilm<mt  »11  tli>-  f.-atinvs  .,f  ^]u■  Mi.xll.i.lvj  l.-iiij.k'K  may  l>i-  f.xmcl  in  wmmI 
Fit  riK-  )>iv»-iLt  ilay.  '1'Ij.-  hUn.U  Ih-Iw.vii  tlu-  |.ill»m  uliidi  art-  then- 
•  'X<'.'>it<'d  iij  HU.U,':  arc  r.HiiKl  ill  w.,.»l  in  ..-vi-ry  i-ily  in  liuliH.  !iik1  witli 
very  littl.'  viiriafioii  im-  iiwil  liy  Kiiiiii..-iiiiH  in  (.Hkiittn  tii  a  {[u-atcr 
■■xt.'-iit.  |H-ri.i,|,s,  Iliiui  ll,.-y  w.-R-Vv.T  iisf-l  l.y  tlio  iiativ.*. 


Till'  fwituR-.  iL.iwt-vcr.  wliif)i  |>r<wiit«  tlic  Kiviiti'sf  rt-seiiililnniv  to 
till'  ni.rtiicru  Ktylfit.  in  tin'  n-vom-  k\o]v  of  llio  wives  ftUivp  tlie 
Viiiiiuliih.  J  iiiii  imt  iiwnif  c.f  its  exiHti-nie  anynhfre  clw  mmth  tif 
Xi'iml.  and  it  ik  mo  i.tiiiiiar  (liat  it  is  iiindi  nu.iv  likiOy  to  have  Ixfii 
»i)l.ii-*l  than  r-'-invi-iitcl. 

The  iiiivnoi-M  lit"  tW  Cuuaiwii?  tfiii]iU-K  arc  in  ninikitl  <y>utniKt  nitli 
the  [iliiinneKS  of  tin-  exti-riore.  Notliinp;  win  i  xi-i-oil  the  richnowB  or  thp 
vnruty  with  wliicli  tli.'y  »re  uirve<l.  No  two  iiillmti  sewn  iilike.  au.l 
iniiuy  are  unmiiieiittil  tn  an  extent  tlint  iniiy  wem  aliiiont  fantiiKtie. 
Thin  ufTiiiu  HCH'iiiM  III!  iiiitientiou  "f  thi'ir  ivioiit  <\e»eciit  fiMui  a  wcK«leh 
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uees  — and  this  is  jUBt  such  an  excess  of  strength  as  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  wooden  architecture  would  employ  when  first  called  upon  to 
replace  in  stone  supports  which  in  wood  wc.uld  have  appeared  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  heavj-  etone  roof  (Woodcut  Xo.  15:.',  p.  273). 

Their  plans,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  photographs,  are  thoee 
usual  in  Jaisa  temples — spacious,  weU-lighl«d  porches,  leading  to  a 
dark  cell  in  which  the  image  of  one  of  the  Tirthankars  is  placed, 
naked  of  course,  as  all  the  soutfaem  Jain^  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Digambara  sect. 

Their  age  has  not  yet  been  deteniuned  n-ith  certainty,  as  no 
inscriptions  from  them  have  yet  been  published  or  translatol,  but 
in  so  far  as  information  can  be  gatfaerod  from  the  various  sources 
available,  three  or  four  hundred  yeais  seems  to  be  about  the  limit  of 
their  age.  Some  may  go  back  as  far  as  1300,  but  it  looks  as  if  the 
kingdom  of  the  Zamorin  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the 
time  it  was  first  visiteil  by  the  Port"gucse,  and  that  the  finest  temples 
may  belong  to  that  age. 

Besides  the  greater  temples,  there  are  several  varieties  of  smaller 
ones  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  stylo— such,  for  instance,  as  the  five- 
pillared  shrine  at  Gurusan- 
kerry  (Woodcut  So.  153). 
Four- pillared  pavilions  are 
not  uncommon  in  front  of 
Hindu  temples  in  the  south. 
There  is  a  very  famous  one, 
for  instance,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  India  at  Mahavelli- 
l>ore,  but  not  one,  that  I  know 
of,  with  five  pillars,  or  with 
access  to  the  up[>er  chambers. 
There  are  three  of  these  upjier 
chambers  in  this  instance  — 
the  two  lower  now  closed, 
but  apiwrently  originally 
open  ;  but  to  what  use  they 
were  devoted,  or  what  pur- 
jKise  they  were  intended  to 
subserve,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  At  the  base  of  the 
temple-  are  a  number  of 
stones  bearing  images  of 
serpents;  seven  or  eight  are 
now  there,  and  the  seritcnts  themselves  are  some  with  one,  others 
three,  five,  or  seven  heads.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  serpent  temple, 
and   tliat   the    living   form    of  this    strange    divinity,    when   alive. 
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inhabited  Hio  iijiper  stwrcj-.  But  it  may  almi  Ih;,  tlwt  tht-  k(i>iicb  were 
brought  {here  in  moiieni  times,  bo  tliat  till  some  ono  on  the  n\wt 
will  take  tlio  (rouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  raw.-,  it  in  not  safe 
to  speculate  reganling  tlieiii, 

A  third  featiire,  even  more  characteristic  of  the  stjie,  is  found 
in  the  tombn  of  the  priests,  a  large  uumlicr  of  which  arc  found  in 
the  neighbourhixxl  of  Hoodbidri.  Three  of  these  nro  illustratcil  in 
the  anncxtnl  woodcut  (No.  1  :A).     They  vary  niuch  ju  size  and  mapiii- 


ficencc,  some  bi'iiip;  frtim  thi^-c  to  five  or  seven  storeys  in  height, 
hut  they  are  not,  like  the  Htoreys  of  Drsvidinn  tcmjdes,  onumienlcd 
with  simulatc<l  iX'Us  and  finishing  with  dnmical  roofs.  'J'ho  division 
of  each  storey  is  nKlo|iiiig  nK)f,  like  those  of  the  luignlns  at  Kat- 
mandhu,  and  in  rhinii  or  'J  hilxt.  Jn  India  they  iiri-  quite  nnomnlotis. 
In  the  first  place,  ixt  tombs  of  priests  are  known  to  exist  anywhere 
else,  and  their  foniis,  trKi,  are  ijnite  unlike  any  other  building  now 
known  to  \k  stunding  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
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Though  not  the  grandest,  certainly  the  most  elegant  and  gi 
ohjects  t<)  be  found  in  Canara  belonging  to  the  Jaina  style  of 
lecture  arc  the  Btambhas,  which  are  found  attached  to  almost 
temple.  Thene  arc  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  place  or  style, 
are  used  sometimes  by  the  Hindus,  but  then  generally  as  dee 
or  lamp-bearing  pillars,  and  in  that  case  have  Home  arrang 
for  exhibiting  light  from  their  summit.  With  the  Jains  thi 
not  apjtear  ever  to  have  l)cen  the  case.  Their  pillars  are  the 
dencendants  of  those  of  the  Buddhists,  whicli  l>ore  either  en 
or  statues — generally  the  former— or  figures  of  animals  ;  wi 
Jains  or  VniHlmavas  tliey  as  generally  bore  statues.  Be  thit 
may,  they  seem  nowhi 
have  lioen  so  frequent 
elaliorately  adorned  as 
the  Jains  in  the  soutl 
especially  in  Canara.  T 
ample  here  given  of  o 
Gunisankerry  is  a  fair  a 
specimen  of  its  class  (W 
No.  155).  The  sub-bi 
square  and  spreading ;  th 
itHolf  square,  changing  ii 
octagon,  and  thence  i 
jMilygonal  figure  approi 
a  circle ;  and  above  a 
spreading  capital  of  moi 
borate  design.  To  man 
may  at  first  sight  appeti 
heavy,  but  it  is  not 
reality.  If  you  erect  a 
at  all,  it  ought  to  have 
tiling  to  carry.  Those  wi 
are  copied  from  pillars 
:  to  support  architraves,  ai 
alttiurd  solecisms  when  i 
sujijH^rting  statues ;  we 
'"■      ■'VK™"i^^Jl.hT'  however,     got     acciistcm 

them,  and  our  eye  is  of 
if  anything  better  proportioned  to  the  work  to  Yie  done  is  pro 
but,  looking  at  the  breadth  of  the  base  and  the  strength  i 
shaft,  anything  less  than  here  exhibited  would  be  found  dis[ 
tionatcly  small. 

On  the  lower,  or  square  part  of  these  starabhaa,  as  well 
the  pillars  inside  the  temples  at  Moodbidri  (Woodcut  No.  15i 
elsewhere  in  Canara,  we  find  that  curious  interlaced  basket-(M 
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which  is  80  familiar  to  us  from  Irish  manuHcrii)t4j  or  the  ornaments 
on  Irish  crosses.  As  pointed  out  in  a  former  volume  (ii.  p.  475),  it 
is  equally  common  in  Armenia,  and  can  be  traced  up  the  valley  of 
the  Danube  into  central  Europe;  but  how  it  got  to  the  west  coast 
of  India  we  do  not  know,  nor  have  we,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  indi- 
cation on  which  we  can  rely  for  its  introduction.  'J'here  was  at  all 
times  for  the  last  fifteen  centuries  a  large  body  of  Christians  esta- 
blished on  this  coast  who  were  in  connexion  with  Persia  and  Syria, 
and  are  so  now.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  from  them 
the  Jains  obtained  this  device.  But  stranger  things  have  happened 
than  even  this  in  the  history  of  architecture,  and  few  things  can  bo 
more  interestiiig  when  the  means  exist  of  tracing  any  connexion  that 
may  be  detected  between  them. 

If  any  one  wished  to  select  one  feature  of  Indian  areliitecture 
which  would  illustrate  its  rise  and  progress,  as  well  as  its  jierfection 
and  weakness,  there  are  i)robal)ly  no  olijects  more  suited  for  this 
purpose  than  these  stambhas,  or  free-standing  pillars.  They  are  found 
of  all  ages,  from  the  simple  and  monolithic  lats  which  Asoka  set  up 
to  bear  inscriptions  or  emblems,  some  250  years  li.c,  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth or  i)erhaps  even  eighteenth  century  of  our  era.  During  these 
2000  years  they  were  erected  first  by  the  liuddhists,  then  by  the  Jains, 
and  occasionally  by  the  other  sects  in  all  parts  of  India  ;  and  not- 
withstanding their  inherent  frailty,  some  fifty — it  may  be  a  hundred 
— are  known  to  be  still  standing.  After  the  first  and  most  simple, 
erected  by  Asoka,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  two  are  alike, 
though  all  hesLT  strongly  the  impress  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
erected,  and  all  are  thoroughly  original  and  Indian  in  design. 

It  may  >>e  owing  to  the  styloclastic  propensities  of  the  Moslems 
that  these  pillars  are  not  found  so  frequently  where  they  have  held 
sway,  as  in  the  remoter  parts  of  India ;  but  whether  from  this 
cause  or  not,  they  seem  to  be  more  frequent  in  Canara  and  among 
the  southern  Jains  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  In  the  north  we 
depend  mainly  on  the  rock-cut  examples  for  their  forms,  l>ut  they 
are  so  usual  there  that  it  seems  hardly  doubtful  they  were  relatively 
as  frequent  in  connexion  with  structural  examples,  though  these 
have  generally  disappeared. 

It  has  >>een  suggested  that  there  may  Ih3  some  eonnexion  between 
these  stambhas  and  the  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians.  I'he  time  that 
elapsed,  however,  between  the  erection  of  the  monoliths  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  and  those  in  India  seems  to  render  this  doubtful,  though 
they  were  certainly  erected  for  similar  jnirposes  and  occupied  the 
same  position  relatively  to  the  temples.  When,  however,  we  l(K)k  at 
the  vast  difference  between  tlu»ir  designs,  it  is  evident,  oven  assuming 
a  connexion,  that  vast  ages  must  have  elapsed  before  the  plain 
straight-lined  forms  of  the  obelisks  could  have  been  changed  into  the 
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couiplicated  aiij  airy  fomis  of  the  Jaiua  8tambhutf.  The  two  are  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  architectural  design  —  the  older,  simple  and 
severe,  beyond  any  other  examples  of  purely  ornamental  objects  ;  the 
latter,  more  varied  and  more  highly  ornamented  than  almost  any 
others  of  their  class  that  can  be  named. 

We  arc  hardly  yet  in  a  iK>sition  to  push  these  siwculationa  to 
their  legitimate  issue,  and  must  wait  for  further  information  before 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  them;  but  mean- 
while it  may  be  pointed  out  how  curiously  characteristic  of  Indian 
art  it  is  that  tliis  little  remote  province  of  Tulava,  or  Cauara,  should 
have  a  style  of  its  own,  differing  essentially  from  that  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  but  still  having  affinities  with 
outlying  and  distant  countries,  with  which  one  would  hardly  suspect 
any  connexion  but  for  the  indications  derived  from  their  architecture. 

I  cannot  offer  even  a  plausible  conjecture  how  or  at  what  time 
a  connexion  existcnl  Ix'tween  Nepal  and  Thibet  and  Canara  ;  but 
I  cannot  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  some  one  with 
better  opportunities  will  hereafter  explain  what  now  seems  so  mys- 
terious. It  is  less  difficult  to  conjecture  how  early  and  frcHjuent 
intercourse  may  have  existed  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
western  shores  of  India,  and  how  tlie  relations  between  these  two 
countries  may  have  been  so  intimate  as  to  account  for  the  amount  of 
Assyiian,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  Armenian,  forms  we  now  find  in 
the  fJaina  architecture  of  southern  India,  especially  in  that  K'low  the 
(rhats.  It  will  reiiuire,  however,  that  the  Indian  bninch  of  the 
subject  should  be  much  nioix*  fully  and  more  scientifically  investi- 
gated than  has  hitherto  l)een  the  case  before  it  is  worth  w-hile  to  do 
more  than  indicate  how  rich  a  field  lies  open  to  reward  the  industry 
of  any  future  explorer. 
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Althouuu  neither  «u  Ijeautiful  in  itself,  nor  bo  intorewting  either 
from  an  artistic  or  historical  point  of  view  as  many  others,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  valley  of  Kashmir  has  attracted  more  attention  in 
modem  times  than  that  of  any  other  styles  in  India,  and  a  greater 
number  of  special  treatises  have  been  written  regarding  it  than  are 
devoted  to  all  the  other  styles  put  together.  This  arises  partly  from 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Kashmiri  temples  are  situated. 
1'he  beauty  of  its  scenery  has  at  all  times  attracted  tourists  to  its 
verdant  snow-encircled  plains,  and  the  perfection  of  its  climate  has 
induced  them  to  linger  there,  and  devote  their  leisure  to  the  investi- 
gation of  its  treasures,  luitural  and  artistic.  In  this  respect  their 
fate  is  widely  different  from  that  of  temples  situated  on  the  hot 
and  dusty  plains  of  India,  where  every  official  is  t<x>  Imsy  to  devote 
himself  to  such  a  task,  and  travellers  too  humed  to  linger  for  a 
leisurely  and  loving  survey  of  their  beauties. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  adventitious  advantage,  the  temples 
of  Kashmir  do  form  a  group  well  worthy  of  attention.  When  one 
or  two  spurious  examples  are  got  rid  of,  they  form  a  complete  and 
homogeneous  group,  extending  through  about  six  centuries  (a.d.  GOO 
to  A.D.  1200),  singularly  uniform  in  their  development  and  very 
local,  being  unlike  any  other  style  known  in  India.  Th(;y  have 
besides  this  a  certain  classical  element,  which  can  hardly  Ijo  mis- 
taken, and  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans 
who  are  interested  in  detecting  their  own  familiar  forms  in  this 
remote  valley  in  the  Himalayas. 
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The  earliest  of  the  modem  investigators  of  the  subject  were 
Messrs.  Moorcroft  and  Trebeek,  who  visited  the  valley  in  1819-25.* 
They  were  both  acute  and  intelligent  observers,  but  having  no  8j)ecial 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  their  observations  on  the  architecture  of  the 
valley  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  its  history. 

They  were  followed  by  G.  T.  Vigne  in  1833,  who  being  an  artist 
drew  the  buildings  with  wonderful  correctness,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style,  and  also  to  api)roximate  their  history  with 
very  tolerable  exactness.^  About  the  same  time,  Baron  Hugel  gave 
his  impression  on  the  subject  to  the  public,  but  in  a  manner  much 
less  critical  than  his  predecessors.^ 

In  1848,  Captain  (now  General)  A.  Cunningham  published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society' 
an  essay  on  what  he  called  the  Aryan  order  of  architecture,  but 
which  was  wholly  devoted  to  that  of  Kashmir.  It  was  illustrated  by 
fifteen  folding  plates,  containing  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  in 
fact  all  that  was  required  for  settling  the  history  of  the  style,  and, 
but  for  one  or  two  unfortunate  mistakes,  would  have  left  little  to  l>e 
done  by  his  successors  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

In  18(36,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cowie,  Chaplain  on  duty  in  Kashmir, 
published  in  the  same  journal  an  essjiy  on  the  same  subject,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  General  Cunningham's  paper,  describing  several  temples  he 
had  not  visited,  and  adding  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  those 
he  had  described.     This  pajx'r  was  also  extensively  illustrated. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  wealth  of  literature,  very  little  remained 
to  be  done,  when  in  1868  Lieutenant  C(>le,  R.E.,  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  and 
proceeded  to  Kashmir  with  a  staff  quite  sufficient  to  settle  all 
the  remaining  outstanding  questions.*  Unfortunately,  however. 
Lieutenant  Cole  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities 
in  general,  and  had  not  qualified  himself  by  any  special  study  for 
the  investigation  he  was  deputed  to  undertake.  All,  therefore,  he 
could  do  was  to  adopt  blindly  General  Cunningham's  dates,  and  in 
this  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm,  but  when  he  came  across  a 
temple  which  had  escaped  his  predecessor's  attention,  he  arbitrarily 
interpolated  it  with  a  date  of  his  own,  into  the  General's  series.  As 
all  these  dates  are  given  as  if  perfectly  ascertained  without  any  of 
the  re€U8oning  on  which  tlu'y  are  based,  they  would,  if  accepted,  lead 


*  '  Travcln  iu  the  Ilinialaynn  Provinces 
and  in  Ladakh  and  KaBhmir,*  London, 
Murray,  1841. 

'  *  Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladak,'  &c., 
two  vols.  8vo.,  London,  Colbuni,  1842. 

*  'Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Pim- 
jab.*     Translated  by  Major  Jervis,  Lon- 


don, 184."). 

*  '  Illustrations  of  tlu'  Ancient  Build- 
infrs  in  Kashmir,'  &c.,  prepared,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Stutr 
for  India  in  Council,  by  Lieut.  H.  H. 
Cole,  R.E.,  quarto,  Allen  and  C/O.,  Lon- 
don, 1809. 
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to  the  most  erronooiis  coDcluaioDs.  Putting  tbeec,  howeyer,  aside. 
Lieutenant  Cole's  plans  and  architectural  dctailH  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Hubjett,  and  with  his  photo- 
grapbe  and  those  now  available  by  othorB,  enable  those  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  vimtiiig  the  valley  to  fomi  an  opiuiou  of  their 
own,  and  with  all  these  lights  there  seeuiB  little  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining all  the  really  important  factw  connecteil  with  this  Htyle. 

The  fint  and  most  mitileadiDg  Ukistake  that  has  l>cen  made  with 
reference  to  Kashmiri  arehitectiirc,  was  the  asBuniption  hy  General 
Cunningham  that  the  enclusurs  to  %in-ul-ab'ii(l-<lln's  tomb  in 
Srinagar  originally  kelongoil  to  an  ancient  Kashmiri  temple. 
Lieutenant  Cole  boldly  prints  on  his  jitates,  "  prubablo  date  a.d.  400 
to  500,"  a  mistake  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  lO'iO  years,  as  it  is  hardly 
doubtful  that  it  was  erected  for  or  by  the  prince  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  who  in  a.d.  1416  succeeded  his  father  Sikandar,  who  bore  the  ill- 
omened  nickname  of  Butshikaii,  the  idol-breaker.  Ah  will  be  seen  from 
the  woodcut  (No.  1 5G),  it  constets  of  a  series  of  small  pointed  arches  in 
rectan^lar  frames,  uiich  as  arc  very  frequently  funnd  in  Mahoniedan 

art,  and  the  iieeidiarities  of  the  gateways        ^__ 

and  other  parte  are  just  such  as  are  found 

in  all  contemporary  Moslem  art  in  India. 

All    the   moaqucH  and   tombs    for    instance 

at    Ahmedabad,    *.ri.    139C-15T2,  are  made 

up  of  details  borrowed  from  the  arehitectiirc 

of  the  Jains,  and  the  bases  of  their  minarets     "*■  '"'"'> "'  f*'"",''A*'h!^'^'" 

and  their  internal  pillars  can  only  be  dis-  (Fron*  i^mwingbyUeui. 

tinguished   front  those   of   the  heathen   )iy 

their  position,  and  by  the  substitution  of  foliage  for  human  ligures 

in  the  niches  or  places  where  the  Hindus  would  have  introduced 

images  of  their  go<ls. 

In  this  instance  there  is  no  incongruity,  no  borrtiwcd  features ; 
every  stone  was  carved  for  the  ]>lacc  whero  it  is  found.  There  aro 
niches  it  is  true  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  like  those  found  at 
Marttand  and  other  I'agau  temples ;  but  like  those  at  Ahmulabad 
they  are  without  images,  and  the  arch  in  brick  which  sunnountii  this 
gateway  is  a  radiating  arch,  which  appears  certainly  to  bo  integral, 
but  if  BO,  could  not  possibly  be  erected  by  a  Hindu.'  When  General 
Cunningham  visited  the  valley  in  18^8,  he  was  not  so  familiar  as 
he  has  since  become  with  the  ruins  of  Gour,  Juanjx>re,  Ahmedalwul, 
and  other  Moslem  cities  where  the  architectural  forms  adopted  by  the 

'  1  cuunot  ninki-  nut  thi;'  it])tiD  nf  thlM    nccnnliiiK  to  tliL-  oculc  oil  tlic  plan,  only 
arch.     According  to  the  mix  luid  tirni«8  i  \iall  that  umoutit. 
the  photograph,  it  appears  to  be  IS  feci ;  | 
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MtwIeiUH  ure  with  difficulty  diHtinguiahed  from  those  of  the  HinduH. 
With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  it  is  uot  likely  that  any  one  can 
mistake  the  fact,  that  this  enclosure  was  erectod  by  the  prince  whose 
name  it  bears  to  surround  his  tomb,  in  the  Mahomedan  cemetery  of 
the  city  in  which  it  is  found. 

Assuming  this  for  the  present  it  t;ivos  us  a  hint  as  to  the  age  of 
the  other  anomalous  building  in  Kashmir — the  temple  that  crowns  the 
hilt,  callc<1  the  Tukt-i'Sulcinian,  near  the  capital.  Inside  the  octagonal 
enclosure  that  surrounds  the  platform  on  which 
the  temple  stands  is  a  range  of  arches  (Woodcut 
No.  lo7),  similar  to  those  of  the  tomb  of  Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-din  (Woodcut  No.  156),  not  so  distinctly 
lK)iuted,  nor  so  Saracenic  in  detail,  but  still  very 
lit.  Takt-i-suiFinuii.  nearly  resembling  them,  only  a  little  more  debased 

(bnmr  Drawing  by  in  Style,  At  the  bottom  of  the  stops  is  a  lound- 
headefl  ili>orway,  not  it  is  true  surmounted  by  a 
true  arch,  but  by  a  curvet!  lintel  of  one  stont'.  such  as  are  universal 
■u  the  Hindu  imitations  of  Mahomedan  architecture,  in  the  ITth  and 
18th  centuries.  The  sinne  is  the  case  in  the  small  temples  alongside, 
which  are  evidently  of  the  same  ago.'  The  temple  too,  itself,  is  far 
firum  liaving  an  ancient  look.  The  one  mo»t  like  it,  that  I  aui 
acquainted  with,  is  that  erected  by  Choyt  Sing  at  Kannuggiir,  near 
Benares,  at  the  end  of  the  laut  centurj'.  I  know  of  no  straight- 
lined  pyramid  of  a  much  older  date  than  that,  and  no  temple  with 
a  polygoind  plan,  combineil  with  a  circular  cell,  as  is  the  case  liere. 
that  is  of  ancient  date.  The  four  pillar**  in  the  cell,  with  the  Persian 
inscriptions  ujion  them,  are  avowedly  of  the  17tb  century.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  they  belong  to  a  repair ;  my  conviction, 
however,  is,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  temi)lt', 
afi  it  now  stands,  was  commenced  by  some  nameless  Hindus,  in 
honour  of  Siva,  during  the  tolerant  reign  of  Jehangir,  and  that  the 
building  was  stop])ed  at  the  date  engra\'ed  on  the  st^iircase,  a.h.  1069 
{a.d.  1C51>),  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  bigot  Aurungzebe.  It 
was  then  unfinished,  anil  has  consequently  remained  a  i-uin  ever 
since,  which  may  give  it  an  ancient  look,  but  not  such  as  to  justify 
any  one  putting  it  1H79  years  before  what  seems  to  be  its  true  date. 
as  is  done  by  General  Cunningham  and  bis  follower  Lieutenant 
Cole. 

If  we  may  thus  get  rid  of  these  two  anomalous  and  exceptional 
examples,  the  history  of  all  the  remaining  temples  in  the  valley  is 
more  tlian  usually  homogeneous  and  easily  intelligible.  The  date 
of  the  principal  osamplc— the  temple  at  Marttand — is  hardly  doubtful 
(A.n.  ToO) ;  and  of  the  othcre,  some  may  be  slightly  older,  but  notic 

I  Litul.  Cole's  plutes,  1-C8  to  4-(i8. 
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c»u  be  carried  fuitliur  baok  tliaii  tho  reigii  of  Raiiaditya,  a.d.  5T8  to 
594.  Nor  can  any  cue  be  brougbt  down  below,  say  1200,  whiuh  U 
jirobably  the  dutc  uf  that  of  Payech.  Between  these  dat«s,  with  a 
very  little  local  knowledge,  the  whole  might  eiiBiiy  be  arranged. 
Such  a  classifieation  is,  however,  by  no  means  iieeeesary  at  pi-ceent. 
The  style  during  these  six  centuries  is  so  uniform  tliat  it  may  be 
taken  as  one,  for  the  imrpuscs  of  a  general  liistory. 


TKMI'Llfii. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  temples  them 
to  the  cleamettt)  of  what  follows  if  we  firnt  explai 
liarities  of  the  styleo  are.  Thin  we  are  able  tu 
do  from  a  small  model  in  stone  of  a  Kuslnniri 
temple  (Woodcut  No.  168),  wliieli  was  drawn  by 
(leueral  Cunningham ;  such  niiniuture  temples 
being  common  throughout  India,  and  in  all  in- 
stances exact  copies  of  their  larger  prototy|)eH. 

The  temple    in    this  instance  is  Hurmouutcd 
by    four  roofs  (in  the  built  examples,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  there  are   only  two   or  tliree), 
which    are    obviously    eojjied    fnnu     the     itMual 
wooden    roofs    common    to    moat    buildingn    in  ^■ 
Kashmir,  where  the  upjier  pyi-uniid  uovers   the  '• 
central  part    of   tlio  building,  and  the  lower  u  ^ 
verandah,  separated    i'rom    the  centre  either  by 
wallH  or  merely  by  a  range  of  pillars,'     In  the 
wooden  examples  the  interval  between  the  two 
roofs  seems  to  have  been  left  open  for  liglit  and 
air ;    in   the  Htouc   buildings   it   is    closed  with 
omameuts.     Besides  tliis,  however,  all  tliese  roofs  ■■■  f 
are  relieved  by  dormer  windows,  of  a   jiiitteni 
very  similar  to  those  found   in   mediaeval  build- 
ings in  Eurui)e ;  and  the  same  steep,  sloping  lines      i    | 

are  used  also  to  cover  (Uiorways  and  porches,  these        '         i  ^' ' 
being  virtually  a  Keetionof  the  main  roof  itself,  and  Kashmir, 

evidently  a  copy  of  the  same  wooden  eonstmction. 

The  pillars  which  support  tho  [mrtieos  and  the  oue  on  which 
the  model  stands  are  by  far  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
style,  their  shafts  lieing  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Grecian 
Doric,  and  unlike  anything  of  the  class  found  in  other  {larts  of  India. 


gcoa 


'  See  dntwing  of  mosque  by  Vigiie,  rorituininjiC  (icncml  A.  Ciumingbum's 
Tcil.  i.  p.2<il)i  mid  hIbq  'Ji)umal  of  tlie  pftjier  on  the  Hilijcct,  from  whicb  this 
Aiiintic  Society  of  Bfiipil,'  1848,  i>.  25;l,     w.Kxkiit  is  tnken. 
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Generally  they  are  from  three  to  four  dmiueteTB  in  height,  dimi- 
uishing  slightly  towards  the  capital,  and  adonied  with  sixteen  flutee. 
rather  shallower  than  those  of  the  Grecian  order.  Both  the  basca 
and  capitals  are,  it  is  true,  far  more  complicated  than  would  have 
been  tolerated  in  Greece,  but  at  FaiBtum  and  in  Home  we  find  with 
the  Doric  order  a  complexity  of  mouldings  by  no  means  nnlike  that 
found  here.  These  peculiarities  arc  still  more  evident  iu  the  annexed 
representation  of  a  pillar  found  in  Srinagar  (Woodcut  No.  159). 
which  ia  a  far  more  highly  oniamented  example  than  the  last,  but 
equally  classical  in  its  details,  and,  if  anything,  more  unlike  any 
known  examples  of  true  Hindu  architecture.     Nowhere  in  Kashmir 


do 


find  any  trace  of  the  bracket  capital  of  the  Hindus,  nor  of  the 
ihanges  from  square  to  octagon,  or  to  the  polygon  of  sixteen  sides. 


and  e 


V  that  w 


;  becoming  familiar  with  the  extent  of 
classical  influence  that  jircvailed  in 
Gandhara  {ante,  p.  176)  downi  to  the 
7th  or  8th  ceuturj',  wo  have  no  difB- 
ciilty  in  understanding  whence  these 
(|Uasi -Grecian  forms  were  derived,  nor 
why  they  should  bo  found  so  pre- 
valent in  this  valley.  It  adds,  how- 
ever, very  considerably  to  our  interest 
in  the  subject  to  find  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West  left  so  strong  an 
impress  on  the  arte  of  this  part  of 
India  that  its  influence  can  l>o  de- 
tected in  all  the  Kashmiri  buildings 
down  to  the  time  when  the  local  style 
I  {H^rishcd  under  Mahomedan  influence 
1  the  iKjginning  of  the  14th  century'. 
'S  Although,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  alKiut  the  principal  forms  of 
:  being  derived  from  the  classical  styles 
of  the  West,  and  as  little  doubt  as  to  the  countries  through  which 
it  was  introduced  into  the  valley,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
classical  influence  is  fainter  and  niore  remote  from  its  source  iu  Kash- 
mir than  in  Gundhara.     Nothing  resembling  the  Corinthian  capitals 


the  architecture  of  Kashm 


of  the  Jamalgiri  monastery  are 
features  in  Kaslimir  are  in  degre 
tope  and  the  very  latest  examplei 
style,  in  fact, ; 


tho  valley.  The  classical 
t  more  like  those  of  tho  Manikyala 
in  the  Peshawur  valley.  The  one 
where  the  other  ends,  and  to  carry 
on  the  tradition  for  centuries  after  it  had  been  lost  in  the  countrj- 
from  which  it  was  introduced. 

Tlie  fact,  however,  of  a  quasi-Doric  order  being  currently  used 
iu  tho  valley  from  iho  flth  to  the  12th  century  is  one  of  the  many 
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arguments  that  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  Corinthian  order 
of  the  Gandhara  monasteries  is  not  so  ancient  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  At  all  events,  if  a  Doric  order  was  the  style  of  the  Kashmiri 
valley  at  so  late  a  date,  there  is  no  a  priori  improbability  in  a 
Corinthian  order  being  used  at  Peshawur  in  the  5th  or  6th  century. 
On  the  contrary,  as  both  were  evidently  derived  from  the  same 
source,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  there  should  bo  any  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  tradition.  Strange  though  it  ma}^  at  first  sight 
appear,  it  seems  as  if  the  impulse  first  ^ivon  by  Bactria  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era  continued  without  a  break  to  influence  the 
architecture  of  that  comer  of  India  for  twelve  centuries  after  that 
epoch. 

No  example  of  the  Doric  order  has  yet  been  found  in  Gandhara, 
but  as  both  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals  have  been  found  th*>re,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Doric  existed  there  also ;  but  as 
our  knowledge,  up  to  this  date,  is  limited  practically  to  two  monas- 
teries out,  pn^bably,  of  a  hundred,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at 
any  deficiencies  in  our  series  that  may  from  time  to  time  become 
apparent. 

There  is  still  one  other  peculiarity  of  this  style  which  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  account  for.  This  is  the  trefoil ed  arch,  which  is 
everywhere  prevalent,  but  which  in  our  i^resent  state  of  knowledge 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  constructive  necessity,  nor  traced 
to  any  foreign  stj'le  from  which  it  could  have  been  copied.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  fa9ades  of  the  chaitya  halls 
of  the  Buddhists.  Referring,  for  instance,  to  Woodcut  No.  46  or  to 
No.  58,^  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  outline  of  the  section  of  the 
cave  at  Ajunta,  which  it  represents,  is  just  such  a  trefoil  as  is  every- 
where prevalent  in  Kashmir ;  and,  as  both  there  and  everywhere  else 
in  India,  architectural  decoration  is  made  up  of  small  models  of  large 
buildings  applied  as  decorative  features  wherever  required,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  trefoiled  fa<;ade  may  have  been  adopted 
in  Kashmir  as  currently  as  the  simple  horse-shoe  fonn  was  through- 
out the  Buddhist  buildings  of  India  IVoper.  All  these  features, 
however,  mark  a  local  style  differing  from  anything  else  in  India, 
pointing  certainly  to  another  race  and  another  religion,  which  we  are 
not  as  yet  able  to  trace  to  its  source. 

Marttand. 


By  far   the  finest  and   most   typical   example   of  the  Kashmiri 
style  is  the  temple  of  Marttand,  situated  about  five  miles  east  of 


*  On  the  Toran  attached  to  the  rail  at 
Bharhat  are  elevations  of  chaitya  halls, 


shown  in  section,  which  represent  this 
trefoil  form  with  great  exactness. 
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Islamabad,  the  ancieut  capital  of  the  valley.  It  is  the  architectural 
lion  of  Kashmir,  and  all  tourists  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
raptures  about  its  beauty  and  magnificence,  comparing  it  to  Palmyra 
or  Thebes,  or  other  wonderful  groups  of  ruins  of  the  old  world. 
Great  part,  however,  of  the  admiration  it  excites  is  due  to  its 
situation.  It  stands  well  on  an  elevated  plateau,  from  which  a  most 
extensive  view  is  obtained  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley.  No  tree 
or  house  interferes  with  its  solitary  grandeur,  and  its  ruins— shaken 
down  apparently  by  an  earthquake— lie  scattered  as  they  fell,  and 
are  unobscured  by  vegetation,  nor  are  they  vulgarised  by  any  modem 
accretions.  Add  to  this  the  mysterj^  that  hangs  over  their  origin, 
and  a  Western  impress  on  its  details  unusual  in  the  East,  but  which 
calls  back  the  memory  of  familiar  forms  and  suggests  memories 
that  throw  a  veil  of  poetry  over  its  historj'  more  than  sufficient  to 
excite  admiration   in  the  most  prosaic  spectators.     When,  however, 

we  come  to  reduce  its  dimensions 
to  scale  (VN'oodcut  No.  KiO),  and 
to  examine  its  prct4,'nsion8  to  rank 
among  the  great  examples  of  archi- 
tectural art,  the  rhapsodies  of  which 
it  has  been  the  theme  seem  a  little 
out  of  })luce. 

The  temple  itself  (Woodcut  No. 
161)  is  a  very  small  building,  be- 
ing only  60  ft.  in  length  by  38  ft. 
in  width.  The  wi<lth  of  the  facade, 
however,  is  eked  out  by  two  wings 
or  adjuncts,  which  make  it  60  ft. 
As  General  Cunningham  estimates 
that  its  height,  when  complete, 
was  60  ft.  also,  it  realises  the  pro- 
blem the  Jews  so  earnestly  set 
themselves  to  solve — how  to  build 
a  temple  with  the  three  dimensions 
equal,  but  yet  should  not  be  a  cube. 
Small,  however,  as  the  Jewish  temple  was,  it  was  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  this  one.  At  Jerusalem  the  Temple  was  100  cubits,  or  150 
ft.,  in  length,  breadth,  and  height.^  At  Marttand  these  dimensions 
were  only  60  ft.  But  it  is  one  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the  Kash- 
miri temple  that  it  reproduces  in  plan,  at  least,  the  Jewish  temple 
more  nearlj'  than  any  other  knowTi  building. 


160. 


Temple  of  Marttand.     (From  a  Drawing 
by  General  A.  Cunningham.) 
Scale  100  feet  to  i  inch. 


*  Josephun,  'Bell.  Jud.,*  v.  v.  4,  Mitl- 
dotb,  iv.  (».  I  Imve  written  n  work  I  hope 
one  tlay   to   pnblish,  *  On  the    Tenijjles 


of  the  Jews,*  in  which  all  these  dinieusionsi 
will  l)e  dmwn  to  ncale. 


Chap.  I. 


MAHTTAND. 


The  roof  of  the  temple  line  ho  ciitlrc-ly  tliwtppcaretl  tliitt  Baroti 
HQgel  doulited  if  it  ever  posFteflKOil  one.'  General  Cunniiif^lmni.  on 
the  other  hand,  han  no  doubte  on  the  Nulije<!t.  and  roHtorcx  it  in  stone 
on  hie  plate  No.  14.  The  abHence.  however,  o(  any  fragments  on  the 
floor  of  the  temple  that  could  have  Iwilonged  to  the  roof,  militates 
seriously  against  this  view  ;  and.  Imiking  at  the  tenuity  of  the  walls 
and  the  large  voids  they  include.  I  doubt  estreniely  if  they  over 
could  have  supported  a  ittoue  mot  of  the  usual  design.     When,  too. 


the  plan  ih  carefully  examined,  it  will  Ik 
are  square ;  and  it  in  very  difficult  to  n 


II  that  none  of  the  niassex 
iiw  the  roof  of  the  porch 
could,  if  ill  Bt«m{',  !«■  fitted  to  that  over  the  cella.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  my  impreHsion  in.  that  its  nmf— it  iTrtuinly 
had  one— was  in  wood  ;  and  knowing  how  ext«nnivcly  the  ISiiddhistH 
used  W(H>den  roofs  for  their  ehaitya  hulls,  I  m*  no  impwliability  of 
this  being  the  case  here  at  the  time  this  temple  wiis  erected. 

The  courtyard  that  surrounds  and  enclusOB  tliis  tcmjile  is.  in  its 
state  of  niin,  a  mon'  remarkable  object  tlnui  the  temple  itself.     Its 


'  Jnnnml  of  the  Axiatic  Socit-ty  of  Benml.'  S<|)t.  1848,  p.  -IGl. 
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BooKlir. 


internal  dimensions  aro  220  ft.  l^  142  ft.,'  which  are  respectable, 
though  not  excessive ;  they  are  not  much  mote  than  those  of  the 
temple  of  Neminatha  at  Gimar  (\\'oodcut  No.  126),  which  are  165  ft. 
and  JOS  ft.,  though  that  is  by  no  means  a  large  Jaina  temple.  On 
each  face  is  a  central  cell,  larger  and  higher  than  the  colonnade  in 
which  it  is  placed  (Woodcut  No.  162),  but  even  then  only  30  ft. 


in  height  to  the  summit  of  the  roof,  supposing  it  to  be  completed, 
and  the  pillars  on  each  side  of  it  are  only  9  ft.  high,  which  are 
not  dimensioas  to  go  wild  about,  though  their  Htrongly-irapreased 
Grecian  aspect  is  certainly  curiouB  and  interesting. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  features  of  the  courtyard,  though  it 
is  common  to  all  true  Kashmiri  temples,  is  thus  described  by  Gieneral 
Cunningham: — "I  have  a  suspicion  also  that  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  quadrangle  was  originally  filled  with  water  to  a  level 


<  Cimmtigrlinm  in  the  'Journal  nf  the  Aniatic  Socii^ty  of  Benpkl.'  Sept.  1848, 
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within  one  foot  of  the  bases  of  the  columns,  and  that  access  to  the 
temple  was  gained  by  a  raised  pathway  of  slabs,  supported  on  solid 
blocks  at  short  intervals,  which  connecteti  the  gateway  flight  of  steps 
with  that  leading  to  the  temple.  The  same  kind  of  pathway  must 
have  stretched  right  across  the  quadrangle  from  one  side  doorway  to 
the  other.  Similar  pathways  still  exist  in  the  Shalimar  gardiius,  as 
passages  across  the  different  reservoii-s  and  canals.  On  the  outside 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  close  by  the  northern  side  of  the  gateway, 
there  is  a  drain  by  which  the  surplus  water  found  its  exit,  thus 
keeping  the  surface  always  at  the  same  level.  The  temples  at  Pan- 
drethan  Ledari,  and  in  the  Barahmula  Pass,  are  still  standing  in  the 
midst  of  water.  A  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  was  kept  u])  by  a 
canal  or  watercourse  from  the  Eiver  Lambtidari,  wliioli  was  conducted 
alongside  of  the  mountain  for  the  service  of  the  neiglibouring  village 
of  Sinharotsika,"  &c.  '*  The  only  obj(?ct,"  the  G(?neral  g<x>s  on  to 
remark,  "  of  erecting  temples  in  the  midst  of  water  must  have  lx>en 
to  place  them  more  immediately  under  the  ])rotection  of  tlie  Nagas, 
or  human-bodied  and  snake- tailed  gods,  who  were  zi'alously  worshipped 
for  ages  throughout  Kashmir."  ^ 

There  are  no  inscriptions  on  this  temple  which  wouhl  enable  us 
to  fix  its  date  with  certainty,  but  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the 
enclosure  at  least  was  erected  by  LalitHditya,'*^  who  reigned  a.d.  725 
to  761  ;  and  my  conviction  is  that  he  also  erected  the  temple  itself. 
General  CunninghauL,  however,  on  the  strengtli  of  a  passjige  in  the 
^Baja  Tarangini,'  ascribes  the  building  of  the  temple  to  Kanaditya,'* 
who  reigned  a.d.  578  to  594.  He  may  have  local  infonnation  which 
enables  him  to  identify  the  village  Sinharotsika  with  this  place 
which  he  has  not  given  to  the  public ;  but  even  then  it  is  only  said 
he  erected  a  temple  to  the  sun  at  that  place,*  but  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  this  temple.  Whether  also  it  wa«  dedicateil  to  the  sun  is 
not  clear.     I  never  saw  a  sun  temple,  or  a  drawing  of  one,  and  can, 


*  *  Journal  of  the  AHintio   Society  of    in  forming  an  aqueduct  frojn  the  C-'auvery 


Bengal,'  Sept.  1848,  p.  273. 
*  Cunningham,     Loc.    cit.,     p.    2G3; 


—  showing  at  least  an  intimacy  which 
raav  have   arinen  from    tliat   alfinitv  of 


Vigne,  *  Travels  in  Kashmir,*  vol.  i.  p.    race    and    religion,   which,   ovcrlcajnng 
384.  '  the  intruded  Arvaus,  united  tlu«  two  ex- 

'  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  however,  :  tremities  of  India  in  one  common  Irond. 
that  the  only  temple  I  know  of  in  India  True,  the  style  <»f  tlie  two  temples  is 
that  resembles  this  one,  either  in  plan  different ;  but  wlicn  I  saw  tlie  one  I  did 
or  arrangement,  is  the  smaller  temple  of  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  other. 
Conjeveram  in  the  Chola  country,  near  and  did  not,  as  I  now  should,  examine 
Madras ;  and  it  is  curious  that  both  the  the  details  with  that  c^ire  which  alone 
*  Raja  Tarangini,'  the  Kashmiri  history,  would  enable  any  one  to  pronounce  de- 
and  that  of  the  Chola  country,  mention  finitely  regarding  their  aHinitieH. 
that  Ranaditya  of  Kashmir  married  a  *  TroyerV  *  Translation,*  lib.  iii.,  v.462. 
daughter  of  the  Chola  king,  and  assisted 

U 
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therefore,  give  no  opinion  on  that  head.  Be  this,  therefore,  as  it 
may,  it  aoeniH  to  rao  extremely  improbable  that  the  temple  should 
have  stood  naked  for  150  yearn,  and  then  that  a  far  greater  king  than 
its  founder  should  have  added  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  a  court. 
If,  like  all  Kashiiiiri  temples,  it  was  intended  to  stand  in  the  water, 
something  of  the  sort  must  have  existed  from  the  lioginning,  and  very 
little  have  been  left  for  the  great  Lalitaditya  to  add.  In  addition  to 
this,  many  of  the  details  of  the  temple  itself  are  so  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  temple  at  Avantiimre,  erected  a.i>.  852  or  853,  that 
it  is  very  much  more  likely  that  only  100  instead  of  250  years  inter- 
vened between  the  dates  of  the  Marttand  and  Avantipore  temples. 
The  question  as  to  what  deity  this  temple  was  dedicated  to  is 
more  difficult  to  determine 
than  its  date.  According  to 
the  '  Itnja  Tarangini 


ally 

Wilson 


religi.i 


-  ...;l.  NagnFlgutf  «lMi 
iFrom  •  Hhoiogropb.i 

temples,  and  cannot,  therefore,  si 

Unfortunately,  the  stone  of 
friable  a  nature  that  the  sculptui 
so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from 


summarised     by 

Lalitaditya  was  at 
o  time  Buddhist. 
Vaiahnava  —  three 
that  were- undistin- 
guiahablo  in  that  time  of 
tolerance,  but  which  after 
200  years  of  persecution  and 
wars,  came  out  distinct  and 
antagonistic  in  the  10th 
century.  If  only  the  plan 
were  submitted  to  me,  I 
would  unhesitatingly  declare 
it  Jaina ;  when  its  water 
arrangements  were  explained, 
it  would  as  clearly  appear 
Kaga=  (Woodcut  No.  1«3), 
hut  not  at  all  necessarily 
antagonistic  to  either  Budd- 
hism or  Vishnuism  at  that 
age.  As  I  have  just  said, 
I  know  nothing  of  sun 
whether  this  resembles  them  or 


ivhich  the  temple  is  built  is  of  so 
;s  are  now  barely  recognisable,  but, 
such  photographs  as  exist,  all  the 


■  Troypi'e'TraiiBlrttioii,'Ub.iv.,v.I2(J-37I.    '  '  Aniutie  Rcwnroh™. 
'  'Tree  and  Serpent  Woreliij),'  p.  47. 
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principal  figures  in  the  niches  have  snake-hoods — are  Nagas,  in  fact, 
with  three  or  five-headed  snakes  at  the  backs  of  their  heads.  Any 
one  on  the  spot,  with  his  attention  turned  to  this,  conld  easily  deter- 
mine in  a  few  minntes  how  far  this  was  the  case  or  not ;  but  no  one 
has  yet  visited  it  with  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  settle  this  and 
many  other  uncertain  points  regard- 
ing the  architecture  and  mythology 
of  the  place.  A  monograph,  however, 
of  this  temple  would  be  a  work  well 
worthy  of  any  pains  that  might  1x3 
bestowed  upon  it  by  any  Indian 
arch«Bologist;  for,  besides  its  historical 
and  mythological  importance,  many 
of  its  details  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  they  have  never  been  drawn 
with  the  care  they  so  well  merit. 
(Woodcut  No.  164).  As  the  typical 
example  of  a  quasi-classical  style,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities  would  bo  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  style  both  before  and  after  its  date. 


164.  •  iSofflt  of  Arch  at  Marttand.    (From  a 
Sketch  by  tho  late  Mr.  Wiljon.  B.C.R.) 


AVANTIPORE. 


Next  in  importance  to  Marttand,  among  Kashmiri  temples,  are 
those  of  Avantipore,  all  erected  certainly  within  the  limits  of  the 
reign  of  Avantiverma,  the  first  king  of  the  Utpala  dynasty,  and 
who  reigned  from  a.d.  875  to  a.d.  904.  The  stone  with  which  they 
are  erected  is  so  friable,  and  the  temples  themselves  are  so  ruined, 
that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  to  what  religion 
they  were  dedicated  if  the  '  Raja  Tarangini '  were  not  so  distinct 
in  describing  this  monarch  as  a  devoted  follower  of  Siva,^  and  naming 
these  temples  as  dedicated  to  various  forms  of  that  god. 

The  two  principal  ruins  stand  in  courtyards  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  about  200  ft.  by  160  ft.  or  170  ft.  internally.  One,  called 
Avantiswami,  has  pillars  all  round,  like  Marttand,  and  almost 
identical  in  design  and  dimensions.  The  other  is  astylar,  but  the 
temple  itself  was  much  more  important  than  in  the  first  example.^ 


'  'Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  61. 
Tioyer's  *  Translation,'  lib.  v.,  o.  128. 

*  Plans  of  these  temples  with  details 
are  given  by  Cunningham,  plates  17  and 
18,  an4  by  Lieut.  Cole  with  photographs, 
plates  20  to  27,  and  2  to  5  for  details.   Mr. 


Cowie  also  adtls  considerably  to  our  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  dimen- 
sions quoted  in  the  text  are  from  Lieut. 
Ck)le,  and  are  in  excess  of  those  given  by 
General  Cunningham. 

u  2 
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The   characteristic  that  seems  most   clearly  to  distin^ish  the 
Btyle  of  the  teiupleH  at  Marttand  from  that  of  those  at  Avantipore 
is   the   greater    richness  of  detail  which  the  latter 
exhibit;    juBt    such   a  tendency,  in    fact,    towards 
the  more  elaborate  carvings   of    the   Hindu  style 
as  one  might  expect  from  their  difference  in  date. 
Several    of   these    have  been  given    by  the  three 
authont  to  whose  works  I  have  so  often  had  occasion 
to  allude,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred ;  but 
the    annexed  fragment  (Woodcut  No.  165}  of   one 
of  itt<  columns   is  as  elegant  in  itself,  and  almost 
as  interesting  historically,  as  the  Doric  of  the  ex- 
amples quoted  above,  inasmuch  as  if  it  is  compared 
'^ ''JV'^' *n"";  w'itli  tlio  pillars  of  the  tomb  of  Mycene  (Woodcut 
h^'b,  Mr.  WLi«,d.  Xo_  in   y^i    ij  it  Beonie  difficult  to  escape  the  con- 
viction that  the  two  forms  were  derived  from  some 
common  source.     At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and   Kashmir,    so    far  as   wo   now    know,    that  so  nearly 
resembles  it. 

BlIANlYAR. 

At  a  place  near  tho  remote  village  of  Bhaniyur,  on  the  road 
between  TJri  and  Naoshera,  there  stands  one  of  the  best-preserved 
temples  in  the  valley.  Liko  all  the  older  temples,  it  was  supplied 
with  tho  means  of  keeping  its  courtyard  full  of  water,  and  during 
tho  long  ages  of  neglect  these  brought  down  silt  and  mud  sufficient 
to  half  bury  tho  place.  It  was  recently,  however,  excavated  by 
order  of  the  Kaja  of  Kashmir,  and  hence  its  nearly  jwrfect  state.'  Ite 
dimensions  are  less  than  those  of  the  temples  last  dcscrilwd,  being  only 
146  ft.  by  120  ft.,  but,  excejjt  from  natural  decay  of  tho  stone,  it  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  tho  stylo  of  these  buihlings. 
The  trefoiled  arch,  witli  its  tall  pediment,  the  detached  column  and 
its  architrave,  are  as  distinctly  shown  here  as  in  any  other  existing 
examjile  of  a  Kashmiri  colonnade,  and  present  all  those  quasi- 
classical  features  which  we  now  know  were  inherited  from  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Qandhara.  The  central  temple  is  small, 
only  26  ft.  square,  and  its  roof  is  now  covered  with  wooden  shingles ; 
but  whether  that  was  the  original  covering  is  not  certain.  Looking, 
however,  at  the  central  side-cell  of  the  colonnade  (Woodcut  No.  166), 
it  seems  to  mo  extremely  doubtful  whether  General  Cunningham  is 
justified  in  restoring  the  roof  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  central  cell  at 

'  Lieut.  Cole,  '  lUuatratioDB  or  Aocicut  BuildingB  in  Kaabmii,'  p.  23,  plates  37 


Marttand  in  stone.     My  imprcaeion  rather  in,  as  1 
th«  temple-roof  was  in  wood  ;  tliat  of  tho  8i<le-c(!ll  i 


in  ted  abovo,  that 
stone,  but  flat. 


At  a  place  called  Waniyat  are  two  groups  of  tuinplcH,  which  woro 
carefully  examined  and  described,  by  the  liev.  Mr.  Ciiwic,'  and  plans 
and  photographs  are  found  in  Lieutenant  Cole's  book.*  They  differ 
somewhat  from  those  wo  have  been  describing,  inasmuch  as  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  enclosed  in  colonnaded  courts,  and  consist  each 
of  one  large  and  several  smaller  temples,  unsymmetriciilly  arranged.  . 
The  larger  ones  are  30  ft.  and  32  ft.  e<iuare  in  jilan  over  all;  the 
Bmaller  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 

There  are  no  inscriptions,  nor  any  historical  indications  that  woiild 
enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Wanijat  tempUs  with  certainty, 
and  the  stone  has  decayed  tu  sueh  an  extent  that  the  cU'tailn  cuniiot 
be  defined  with  the  precision  necessary  ftr  c<  m]  nns  n  with  thtr 
examples ;  but  whether  this  deca^  arises  fr  m  tiini.  <  r  fr  im  tbi,  nature 
of  the  stone  there  arc  no  means  of  knounig  Iitutuiant  C  le 
basing  bis  inferences  on  ccrtiiin  similarities  he  ddtcts  iKtitctn  them 
and  the  tomplo  of  the  Takt-i-biilciman  winch  lie  litlmcs  was  cnc  t(d 
B.C.  220,  a8cril)C8  their  crecti  n  t)  the  first  ciiitur>  atttr  Christ 
Reasoning  from  tlio  same  Imihib  if  the  ttmplo  on  the  lukt  litlongs 
to  the  17th  ccntnry,  I  would  infer  that  thi^  wore  ninrng  tht  most 
modem  temples  in  this  stylo  in  the  ■i  ilky  Iksides  tins  th(\  aro 
purely  Hindu  temples,  without  any  of  thosi,  \  iga  or  Jaini  ptculi 
aritiea  that  distinguish  the  older  ones  and  alnKstetrtnnh  tlirtfore 
may  be  placed  after  the  year  An  1000  Uow  niueh  m  re  modem 
they  may  be  must  bo  kft  for  future  inquiry. 


'  'Journal  of  tho  Aniiitic  Society  n(|      '  'Illuetmlionsnf  Audi'T 
BenKal,'  1866,  p.  101,  i-t  fi/q.  \  Kashmir.'  p.  11,  lilste*  U  t< 
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Atnoug  the  remaming  examples,  perliape  the  one  that  moat  clearly 
exhibits  the  characteristics  of  the  style  is  that  at  Fandrethau  (Wood- 
cut No.  167).  It  still 
stands,  as  it  has  always 
stood,  in  the  centre  of 
its  tank  ;  but  the  over- 
flow drains,  which  ori- 
ginally served  to  keep 
the  water  at  the  e&me 
level,  having  become 
choked  by  neglect,  it 
can  now  only  be  ap* 
pToachcd  by  Bwimming 
or  in  a  boat.  Originally, 
it  seems  to  have  had  a 
third  storey  or  division 
to  its  roof,  but  that  has 
fallen  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  building,  how- 
ever, exhibits  all  the 
characteristic  features 
of  the  style  in  as  much 
perfection  as  almost  any 
otlier  known  example. 
One  last  example  niuHt  conclude  our  illustrations  of  Kashmiri 
architecture.  The  temple  at  Payech,  though  one  of  the  smallest,  is 
among  the  most  elegant,  and  also  one  of  the  most  modem  examples 
of  the  stylo  (Woodcut  No.  168).  Its  dimonsions  are  only  8  ft.  square 
for  the  BUj>orBtructuro,  and  21  ft.  high,  including  the  basement;  but 
with  even  thuso  dimensions  it  acquires  a  certain  dignity  from  being 
erected  with  only  six  stones — four  for  the  walls  and  two  for  the 
roof.'  It  stands  by  itself  ou  a  knoll,  without  any  court,  or  any  of 
the  surroundings  of  the  older  temples,  and,  being  dedicated  wholly 
to  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  it  certainly  belongs  to  an  ^e 
when  their  worship  had  superseded  the  older  faiths  of  the  valley.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  its  date  could  be  ascertained,  as  it  carries  with 
it  that  of  the  caves  of  Bhaumajo  and  of  several  other  temples.  So 
far  as  can  at  present  be  made  out,  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era,  but  iei  probably  of  a  more  modem  rather  than 
of  a  more  ancient  date. 

In  order  to  write  a  complete  monography  of  the  Kashmiri  style, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  it  very  much  further  back  than  any- 
thing iu  the  previous  jwgea  enables  us  to  do,  and  by  some  means 
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to  connect  it  with  the  other  styles  of  India.  In  order  to  do  this, 
however,  we  must  discover  some  Buddhist  roniains  in  Kashmir,  We 
know  from  history  that  Asoka,  b.c.  250,  wjnt  luisBiouarios  to  convert 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  that  in  the  Ist 
century  Eanishka,  a  Buddhist  king,  reigned  here  alwolutcly ;'  and  we 
know  that  in  the  "th  century  Iliouen  Tbsang  found  BuddluBm,  if  not 
the  only  religion,  at  least  one  of  the  dominant  faiths  of  the  people.  The 
details  he  montionB,  and  the  fact  of  his  lingering  horo  for  two  whole 
years  (a.d,  633  to  a.d.  634)  to  study  its  fonns  and  scriptures,  proves  how 
important  this  religion  then  was.*  But  not  one  vestige  of  a  cUaitya 
or  of  a  vihara  has  yet  come  to  light;  and  though  there  arc  mounds 
which  may  contain  etupas,  it  is  most  imjirobahlo  that  they  will  con- 
tain any  architectural  forms  that  may  Iw  of  any  use  for  out  purposes. 
When  we  know  more  of  the  forms  and  ages  of  the  Gandhara  monas- 
teries (ante,  pages  169,  et  seqq.),  they  may  supply  some  of  the  missing 
links  required  to  connect  the  Kashmiri  stylo  to  that  of  the  outer 
world ;  but  till  the  temples  in  Salt  Range,  and  other  little-frequented 
parts  of  the  Punjab  are  esaiuined,  we  shall  not  know  all  that  we 
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dcijire.  Meanwhile  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  169),  representing  a 
tomplo  at  Mfilot,  shows  how  nearly  the  Punjabi  atyle  resembled  thnt 
of  KuHhniir.     There  are  the  same  trefoil-headed  openings  ;  the  fluted 


1 

-1 

pillars,  with  quasi-claBsical  basCM  and  capitals;  and  a  general  simi- 
larity of  stylo  not  to  be  mistaken.  There  is  another  temple  very 
similar,  but  smaller,  at  Kathwtti ;  both  are  near  Pind  Dadan  Khan, 
and  from  what  1  can  leani  there  are  others  which  may  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Gandbara  monasteries  and  the  Kashmiri 
temples.  It  may  be  that  Mahomedan  bigotry  has  defaced  them  all ; 
but,  looking  at  the  immense  strides  that  have  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years  in  this  direction,  I  feel  confident  that  so  soon  ns  they 
are  looked  for  all  that  is  still  wanting  will  certainly  be  found. 

So  many  and  so  various  are  the  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  stylo  of  the  ancient  buildings  in  Kashmir,  that  they  deserve  much 
fuller  illustration  than  is  compatible  with  the  scoijc  of  the  present 
work.  Though  not  magnificent,  they  aro  very  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate examples  of  art,  and  they  have  this  advantage  over  moat 
of  the  Indian  styles,  that  Kashmir  jiossesses,  in  the  '  Baja  Taraugini,' 
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what  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  Indian  history  in  existence.  Any 
one  familiar  with  that  work,  and  with  the  actual  buildings,  could 
without  much  difficulty  fix  their  dates,  and  from  the  buildings  illus- 
trate the  history.  This  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  can  be  done. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  this  style  is  the  strange 
but  undoubted  affinity  which  exists  between  it  and  the  architectural 
forms  of  ancient  Greece.  This,  when  fully  investigated,  may  reveal 
to  us  relations  between  the  two  countries  or  their  outlying  depend- 
encies which  are  not  now  suspected. 

But  the  greatest  point  of  interest  is  that  arising  out  of  the  con- 
nexion which  at  one  time  seems  to  have  existed  between  Kashmir 
and  Cambodia,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Between  the  two  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  gather  up  the  threads 
of  the  long-lost  form  of  Serpent  superstition,  and  learn  to  know 
what  were  the  arrangements  of  the  temples,  and  what  the  worship 
addressed  to  that  mysterious  deity. 

I  have  already  in  my  work  on  Tree  and  Ser|)ent  worship,  and  in 
the  Introduction,  entered  so  fully  into  this  subject,  and  said  all  that 
I  have  at  present  to  say  about  it,  that  I  need  not  do  more  hero  than 
recapitulate  the  results,  but  they  can  hardly  be  too  often  repeated  in 
order  to  render  the  context  intelligible.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the 
people  who  adopted  Buddhism  in  India  were  neither  the  Aryans  nor 
the  Dravidians,  but  a  native  aboriginal  race  in  the  north,  whom  the 
Aryans  called  Dasyus.  Before  their  conversion  they  worshipped 
trees  and  serpents,  and  after  their  adoption  of  the  higher  and  purer 
form  of  worship  they  continually  relapsed  to  their  old  faith  and  old 
feelings  whenever  the  influence  of  Buddhism  became  weak,  or  its 
discipline  relaxed.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Kashmir,  with 
Taxila,  and  Gandhara ;  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Naga  worship  in 
northern  India;  and  though  the  inhabitants  embraced  Buddhism 
with  avidity,  there  are  everywhere  signs  of  their  backslidings.  In 
Kashmir  the  oldest  temples,  if  not  exclusively  Naga,  certainly  show 
an  unmistakeable  tendency  in  that  direction,  and  continued  to  do  so 
till  the  Hindu  revival  in  the  11th  century.  After  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  seem  to 
have  been  completely  converted  to  the  Ilindu  religion,  when  they 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  adopted  the 
faith  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  in  or  about  the  14th  century. 

It  is  between  the  fall  of  Buddhism  and  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism 
that  all  the  temples  in  the  true  Kashmiri  style  must  be  ranged. 
Before  that  we  have  nothing — after  that,  only  the  tomb  of  Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-dfn  and  the  temple  on  the  Takt-i-Suleiman  can  be  classed  as 
examples  of  the  style,  though  the  latter  can  hardly  even  claim  a 
title  to  that  affiliation. 
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Stupas  or  Chaityas  — Wooden  Temples  — Thibet  —  Temples  at  Kangra. 


AiNY  one  looking  at  the  map,  and  the  map  only,  would  probably  bo 
inclined  to  fancy  that,  from  their  similarity  of  situation  and  sur- 
roundings, the  arts  and  archaeology  of  Nepal  must  resemble  those  of 
Kashmir.  It  would  not,  however,  be  easy  to  make  a  greater  mistake, 
for  there  are  no  two  provinces  of  India  which  are  more  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another  in  these  respects  than  these  two  Himalayan 
states.  Partly  this  is  due  to  local  peculiarities.  The  valley  of  Nepal 
proper — in  which  the  three  capitals,  Patau,  Bhatgaon,  aud  Khat- 
mandu,  are  situated — is  only  twelve  miles  north  and  south,  by  nine 
in  width  east  and  west.  It  is  true,  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
Gorkha  state  live  in  the  valleys  that  surround  this  central  point ;  but 
they  are  sparse  and  isolated  communities,  having  very  little  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Kashmir,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in  the  world,  measuring  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  one  direction  and  more  than  seventy  in 
another,  without  any  ridges  or  interruptions  of  any  sort,  and  capable 
of  maintaining  a  large  population  on  one  vast,  unbroken,  fertile 
plain. 

Another  point  of  difference  is,  that  Kashmir  never  was  a  thorough- 
fare. The  population  who  now  possess  it  entered  it  from  the  south, 
and  have  retained  possession  of  it — in  all  historical  times,  at  least — 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  back  any  immigration  from  the  north. 
In  Nepal,  on  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  Thibetans, 
a  people  from  the  north,  left  there  apparently  in  their  passage  south- 
ward ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  such  histories  as  exist,  the 
southern  races  who  are  found  there  only  entered  the  valley  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14  th  century,  and  never  in  such  numbers  as 
materially  to  modify  the  essentially  Turanian  character  of  the 
people. 

Nopal  also  differs  from  Kashmir  from  the  fact  that  the  Maho- 
medans  never  had  possession  of  their  valley,  and  never,  consequently, 
influenced  their  arts  or  their  religions.     The  architectural  history  of 
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the  two  valleys  differs,  consequently,  in  the  following  particulars : — 
In  Kashmir  we  have  a  Buddhist  period,  superseded  in  the  8th  century 
by  an  original  quasi-classical  style,  that  lasted  till  it,  in  its  turn, 
was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Moslem  in  the  15th  century.  In 
Nepal  we  have  no  succession  of  styles — no  history  in  fact — for  we  do 
not  know  when  any  of  the  three  religions  was  introduced  ;  but  what 
we  find  is  the  Vaishnava,  Saiva,  and  Buddhist  religions  existing  side 
by  side  at  the  present  day,  and  flourishing  with  a  rank  luxuriance 
unknown  on  the  plains  of  Bengal,  where  probably  their  exuberance 
was  checked  by  the  example  of  the  Moslems,  who,  as  just  remarked, 
had  no  influence  in  the  valley. 

Owing  to  all  the  principal  monumente  in  Nepal  being  modem — 
all,  certainly,  subsequent  to  the  14th  century — and  to  the  people 
being  too  poor  to  indulge  in  such  magnificence  as  is  found  on  the 
plains,  the  buildings  of  Nepal  cannot  compare,  as  architectural  objects, 
with  those  found  in  other  parts  of  India.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  very  fact  of  their  being  modem  gives  them  an  interest  of  their 
own,  and  though  it  is  an  exaggeration,  it  is  a  characteristic  one, 
when  it  is  said  that  in  Nepal  there  are  more  temples  than  houses,  and 
more  idols  than  men ;  it  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  an 
unlimited  field  for  inquiry,  and  even  if  not  si)lendid,  the  buildings 
are  marvellously  picturesque.  Judging  from  photographs  and  such 
materials  as  are  available,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
there  are  some  streets  and  palaces  in  Khatmandu  and  Bhatgaon 
which  are  more  picturesque,  and  more  striking  as  architectural 
compositions,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  cities  in  India. 
The  style  may  be  called  barl)arous,  and  the  buildings  have  the 
defect  of  being  principally  in  wood ;  but  their  height,  their  variety 
of  outline,  their  wealth  of  carving  and  richness  of  colour,  are 
such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  Benares  or  any  other  city  of  the 
plains. 

The  real  point  of  interest  in  the  architecture  of  Nepal  to  the  true 
student  of  the  art  lies  in  its  ethnographic  meaning.  When  fully 
mastered,  it  presents  us  with  a  complete  microcosm  of  India  as  it 
was  in  the  7th  century,  when  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  it — when  the 
Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  religions  flourished  side  by  side ;  and 
when  the  distinctive  features  of  the  various  races  were  far  more 
marked  than  they  have  since  become  under  the  powerful  solvent  of 
the  Mahomedan  domination. 

From  all  these  causes  I  believe  that  if  the  materials  existed,  and 
it  were  possible  to  write  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  architecture 
of  the  valley  of  Nepal,  it  would  throw  more  light  on  most  of  the 
problems  that  are  now  perplexing  us  than  that  of  any  other  province 
in  India.  It  only,  however,  can  be  done  by  some  one  on  the  spot, 
and  perfectly  familiar  not  only  with  the  Nopalese  buildings  but  with 
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all  the  phases  of  the  question  ;^  but  even  then  its  value  would  be  more 
ethnographic  than  aesthetic.  If  this  were  an  ethnographic  history 
of  architecture,  to  which  the  eesthetic  question  were  subordinate,  it 
would  be  indispensable  that  it  should  be  attempted,  however  incom- 
plete the  materials  might  be  ;  but  the  contrary  being  the  case,  it 
must  suffice  here  to  point  out  the  forms  of  the  architecture,  merely 
indicating  the  modes  in  which  the  various  styles  are  divided  among 
the  different  races. 


Like  that  of  so  many  other  countries  of  India,  the  mythic  history 
of  Nepal  commences  with  that  of  the  heroes  of  the  *  Mahabarata,*  but 
with  some  more  reasons  in  this  case  than  in  most  others,  for  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  through  the  Himalayas  that  the  Pandus  entered 
India,  and  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  poem  represents  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  great  war  returning  to  their  homes,  accompanied  by 
their  dogs,  across  these  mountains,  through  the  dominion  of  the 
Gorkhas,  if  not  actually  through  the  valley  of  Nepal.  The  long 
lists  of  names,  however,  that  connect  these  events  with  modem 
events,  if  not  purely  fabulous,  are  at  least  barren  of  all  interest,  and 
no  event  is  recorded  between  1300  years  B.C.  and  a.d.  1300  that  need 
arrest  attention.  What  we  do  gather  is,  that  at  some  remote  period, 
probably  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Buddhism  did  penetrate  into 
the  valley,  and,  finding  it  inhabitxid  by  a  people  of  Thibetan  origin, 
it  was,  of  course,  easily  adopted,  and  has  since  remained  the  religion 
of  that  section  of  the  population.^ 


*  Nepal  is  fortunate  in  having  pos- 
sessed in  Mr.  Brian  H.  Hodgson  one  of 
the  most  acute  observers  that  ever  graced 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  At  the  time, 
however,  when  ho  was  Resident  in  the 
valley,  none  of  the  questions  mooted  in 
this  work  can  be  said  to  have  been 
started ;  and  he  was  mainly  engrossed 
in  exploring  and  communicating  to  others 
the  unsuspected  wealth  of  Buddhist  learn- 
ing which  he  found  in  Nepal,  and  the 
services  he  rendered  to  this  cause  are  in- 
calculably great.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the 
architecture.  I  have  before  me  a  short 
manuscript  essay  on  the  subject,  only 
four  sheets  foolscap,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred illustrations,  which,  if  fully  worked 
out,  would  bf  nearly  all  that  is  required. 
Unfortunately  there  are  neither  dates 
nor  dimensions,  and  the  essay  is  so 
short,  and  the  drawings,  made  by  na- 
tives, so  incomplete,  that  it  does  not 
supply  what  is  wanted ;  but  if  worked 
out  on  the  spot  and   supplemented  by 


photographs,   it    might    be  all   that   is 
re(iuired. 

*  A  curious  mistake  occurs  in  Buchanan 
Hamilton's  *  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal.'  At  page  57  he  says  **  Gautama, 
ac<jording  to  the  best  authorities,  lived 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  Sakya  in  the 
first  century  a.d.  The  doctrines  of  Sakya 
Singha  differ  most  essentially  from  those 
of  Gautama."  In  the  writings  of  any 
other  man  this  would  be  put  down  as 
a  stupid  mistake,  but  he  was  so  careful 
an  observer  that  it  is  evident  that  his 
informers  confounded  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era — whether  he  was  Kanishka  or 
not — with  the  founder  of  the  religion, 
though  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  aware 
of  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  introduced 
by  Nagdrjuna  and  the  fourth  convocation. 
He  adds,  page  190,  that  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Nepal  a.d.  33,  which  is 
probably,  however,  fifty  years  too  early 
—if,  at  least,  it  was  consecjuent  on  the 
fourth  convocation. 
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There  are  two  accounts  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Hindu  or  Rajput 
element  was  introduced  into  the  valley.  The  favourite  one  is,  that 
after  the  sack  of  Chittore  by  Ala-u-din,  in  1306,  the  conqueror  sought 
the  hand  of  the  proud  Bajput's  daughter,  and  to  avoid  the  con- 
tamination he  and  his  followers  fled  and  sought  refuge  in  Nepal,^ 
Another  account  represents  the  Kajas  of  Mithila  and  Semrun — de- 
scendants of  the  Surya  Vansa  kings  of  Ayodhya — and  the  Rajputs  of 
Canouge  flying  in  like  manner,  in  1326,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the 
Delhi  emperors ;  and  that  it  was  these  tribes,  and  not  the  fugitives 
from  Chittore,  who  conquered  and  colonised  a  part  of  the  valley.^ 
Both  accounts  are  probably  to  some  extent  true,  and  they  and  their 
followers  form  the  Parbuttya  or  Hindu  element  in  the  population 
at  the  present  day,  and  make  up  the  bulk  of  those  who  profess  the 
Hindu  religion  and  worship  Siva  and  Vishnu  and  the  other  gods  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Before  they  entered  the  valley,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Kiratas,  Bhotyas,  Newars,  and  other  tribes  of  impure 
origin,^  according  to  the  Hindu  idea  of  purity — in  other  words, 
Tartars  or  Thibetans — and  they  are  those  who  had  early  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha  and  still  adhere  to  them.  The  Newars  seem 
to  have  been  the  governing  caste  till  the  year  1768,  when  a  weak 
sovereign  having  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring  Gorkha 
Raja,  he  seized  the  kingdom,  and  his  successors  still  rule  in  Nepal. 
They  apparently  were  originally  of  the  Magar  tribe,*  but  having  mixed 
with  the  immigrant  Hindus  call  themselves  Rajputs,  and  have  adopted 
the  Hindu  religion,  though  in  a  form  very  different  from  that  known 
in  the  plains,  and  differing  in  a  manner  we  would  scarcely  be  inclined 
to  expect.  When  the  religion  of  the  destroyer  was  introduced  into 
a  country  that  professed  the  mild  religion  of  Buddha,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  its  most  savage  features  would  be  toned 
down,  so  as  to  meet,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  prejudices  of  the 
followers  of  the  religion  it  was  superseding.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case  in  this  instance,  it  is  said  that  when  flrst  introducing  the 
religion  the  Gorkhas  propitiated  the  deity  with  human  sacrifices,  till 
warned  in  a  dream  to  desist  and  substitute  animals.^  Besides  .this, 
the  images  of  Durga  or  Kali,  though  hideous  and  repulsive  enough  in 
the  plains,  are  ten  times  more  so  in  Nepal ;  and,  in  fact,  throughout 
there  is  an  exaggeration  of  all  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
religion,  that  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  found  a  singularly 
congenial  soil  in  the  valley  and  blossomed  with  unusual  exuberance 
there.     This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  lead  to  the  belief  that 


'  Buchanan    Hamilton,  *  Account    of 
the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,'  p.  12 
*  Ibid.,  p.  49. 


'  Buchanan  Hamilton,  *Aocountof  the 
Kingdom  of  Nepal,*  p.  190. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  22.     *  Ibid.,  pp.  35  and  211. 
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the  religion  of  Siva  is  a  northern  Tartar  superstition,  which,  when 
introduced  into  India,  was  softened  and  modified  to  suit  the  milder 
genius  of  the  people;  but  among  the  hill  tribes,  with  northern 
affinities,  it  was  practised  with  all  the  Tantric  devil-worshipping 
peculiarities  that  characterise  its  original  birthplace.  So  far,  too,  aa 
the  architecture  of  the  Saiva  temples  in  Nepal  is  concerned,  it  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  worship  came  into  the  valley  from  the  north, 
and  not  from  the  plains  of  Bengal.  The  architecture  of  the  temples 
of  Vishnu,  on  the  contrary,  seems  evidently  to  bo  an  offshoot  of  the 
art  of  the  plains. 

Stcpas  oe  Chaityas. 

The  two  oldest  and  most  important  Buddhist  monuments  in  the 
valley  of  Nepal  are  those  of  Swajambunath  and  Bouddhama  ;'  the 
former,  beautifully  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  about  a  mile  from 
Khatmandu.  the  latter  at  Rauachiel,  at  sumo  distance  off. 


'  A  vier  or  tliU  temple  from  the  rronlispiece  of  BucbanBn  Hamilton's  voliune. 
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\o  very  precise  information  is  to  bo  had  abont  the  dato  of  citber, 
but,  in  their  presont  form  at  least,  they  aro  not  tho  oldest  in  the 
valley.  According  to  Brian  Hodgson,  there  aro  several  low,  flat, 
tomnli-like  chaityas,  with  very  moderate  tecs,  which  aro  older,  and 
may  he  of  any  age ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  tho  provious  woodcut 
(No.  170),  that  at  Swayambunath  is  of  an  irregular  clumsy  form, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  tho  exaggerated  form  of  its  tee.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  modem  Thibetan 
dagoba,  which  in  China  is  carried  frequently  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  stupa  becomes  evanescent,  and  the  tee  changes  into  a  nine  or 
thirteen-storeyed  tower.  According  to  Kirkpatrick  (p.  151).  "this 
temple  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  perpetual  fire,  tho  two  principal 
wicks  having  preserved  their  flames  from  timo  immemorial."  The 
continual  presence  of  the  fire-altar,  in  connexion  with  statues  of 
Buddha  in  Gandhara,  would  lead  iib  to  suiipect  a  connexion  between 
fire-worship  and  Buddhism  in  that  province,  but  hardly  so  intimate 
as  this  would  seem  to 
indicate. 

In  Mr.  Hodgson's 
collection  there  aro 
nearly  one  hundred 
drawings  of  ehaityas 
in  Nepal,  all  difiercnt, 
most  of  them  small, 
and  generally  highly 
ornamented ;  but  none 
of  them  grand,  and 
none  exhibiting  that 
elegance  of  form  or 
beauty  of  detail  which 
oharacteriseB  tho  build- 
ings of  the  plains. 
From  a  low,  flat 
mound,  one  -  tenth  of 
its  diameter  in  height, 
they  rise  to  such  a  tall 
building  as  this,  which 
is  a  common  form, 
bearing  the  name  of  ^ 
EosUiakar  (Woodcnt 
No.  171),  in  which 
the  dagoba  is  only  the  crowning  ornament,  and  between  these  there 
is  every  conceivable  variety  of  shape  and  detail.  Among  others, 
there  is  the  four-faced  tingam  of  Siva,  with  a  corresponding  emblem 
with  four  Bnddhas ;    and  altogether  such   a  confusion  of  the  two 


Nepl1«e  KDMhakar. 
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religions  as  to  confirm  the  idea   hinted  at  above,  that  the   lingam 


111,  jMvl  BtKivuil  Ttmplt,  niulgKn.    (fnini  ■  Phntosniph.) 

is   really  a  diminutive   dagoba,  and   not  the   emblem    it  is  HBiially 


CuAP.  II.  NEPAL.  aOo 

HQppoeod  to  represent,  though,  no  douht,  in  nioileni  times  unileist(XKl 
to  have  that  meaning. 

By  far  the  most  characteristic  an<l  beautiful  temi)les  of  the 
Nepalese  are  those  i)ossessing  many  storeys  divided  with  sloping 
roofs.  They  are  unlike  anything  found  in  Bengal,  and  all  their 
affinities  seem  with  those  in  Burmah  or  China.  Usually,  they  seem 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  Saiva  faith,  but  Mr.  Hodgson  mentions  one  at 
Patan,  where  "  Sakya  occupies  the  busal  fl(X>r,  Amitabha  the  second 
storey,  a  small  stone  chaitya  the  third,  the  Dharmadatu  Mandula  the 
fourth;  the  fifth,  or  apex  of  the  building,  externally  consisting  of  a 
small  churamani,  or  jewel-headed  chaitya." 

One  of  the  most  elegant  of  this  class  is  the  Bhowani  temple  at 
Bhatgaon,  represented  in  the  previous  woodcut  (No.  172).  It  is  five 
storeys  in  height,  but  stands  particularly  well  on  a  pyramid  of  Ayh 
steps,  which  gives  it  a  greater  dignity  than  many  of  its  congeners. 
Another,  dedicated  to  Maliadeo,  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  next 
woodcut  (No.  173).  It  is  only  two  storeys  in  height,  but  has  the 
same  characteristic  form  of  roof,  which  is  nearly  universal  in  all 
buildings,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  have  any  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural design.  The  temple  on  the  left  of  tlie  last  cut  is  dedi- 
cated to  Krishna,  and  will  ho  easily  recognised  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  architecture  of  the  plains  from  its  sikra  or  spire,  with  the 
curvilinear  outline,  and  its  clustering  pavilions,  not  arranged  (luite 
like  the  ordinary  types,  but  still  so  as  to  be  uumistakcably  Bengali. 

One  other  example  must  complete  our  illustration  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Nepal.  It  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the  durbar  at  Bhatgaon, 
and  is  a  singularly  characteristic  specimen  of  the  style,  but  par- 
taking much  more  of  Cliina  than  of  India  in  the  style  (►f  its  orna- 
ments (Woodcut  No.  174,  p.  307).  It  is  indeed  so  like  an  archway  in 
the  Nankau  Pass,  near  Pekin— given  further  on — that  I  was  at  fii*st 
inclined  to  ascril)e  them  to  the  same  age.  The  Chinese  exami)le, 
however,  is  dated  in  1345  ;*  this  one,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  was 
erected  as  late  as  1725,  yet  their  omamcntiition  is  the  same.  In  the 
centre  is  Garuda,  with  a  seven-heade<l  snake-hood  ;  and  on  either 
hand  are  Nagas,  with  seven-heade<l  hoods  also ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  foliaged  ornaments  is  so  similar  that  it  is  difticult  to 
believe  in  so  great  a  lapse  of  time  Ix^tween  them  ;  but  I  dare  not 
question  Mr.  Hodgson's  evidence,  binee  he  was  in  Nepal  the  building 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cut  has  beeA  "  improved."  His  drawings 
show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  picturesque  buildings  in  the 
valley.     It  certainly  is  not  so  now. 

It  may  be  rememlKjred  that  in  speaking  of  the  architecture  of 
(*anara   (antej   p.  272),  I  remarked   on    the   similarity   that   existed 


*  '  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Abiaiic  Soticty.'  vol.  v.  (N.S.)  p.  18. 
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bt'tweeii  that  of  tliat  roniof*  iiroviiico  and  the  etjle  that  in  found  in 

tiiJH  Himiikymi  valley  ;  anil   I  du  not  think   that  any  ono  con  look 


at  the  illmstnitiuiis  (luotcil  aliovo,  c'S|K>ci 
I"i3,  and  nut  i)orcoivo  tlu'  HitiiUiirity  Iwt' 
tXfinHilfs.  tliiiiifrh  it  iiii};ht  ri^iiuii-c-  n  fiiiiiiliarity 


WowU'Uts  No8.  150  and 

them  and  the  Ni-pak'st' 

ith  all  the  ])hoto- 


COAP.  H.  NRI'AI..  3<.tT 

graphs  to  niako  it  ovidont,  without  ita  bciog  pointed  out.      'iliis 


nt.  I\iurviiy  4jr  Jhirlur,  ttl4(f;iu)ii-    (Knnq  n  l*iiulHt.r.i|.li.^ 

being  the  ouh.-,  it  is  <.-tiri(iu»  tu  find  C'vlonul  Kirk|>iiti'ii-k  etiitiug.  i 
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than  seventy  years  ago,  that  "  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  the 
Newar  women,  like  those  among  the  Nairs,  may,  in  fact,  have  as 
many  husbands  as  they  please,  being  at  liberty  to  divorce  them  con- 
tinually on  the  slightest  pretence."*  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  also 
remarks  that  "  though  a  small  portion  of  the  Newars  have  forsaken 
the  doctrine  of  Buddha  and  adopted  the  worship  of  Siva,  it  is  without 
changing  their  manners,  which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  extra- 
ordinary carelessness  about  the  conduct  of  their  women ;"  and  he 
elsewhere  remarks  on  their  promiscuousness  and  licentiousness.*  In 
fact,  there  are  no  two  tribes  in  India,  except  the  Nairs  and  Newars, 
who  are  known  to  have  the  same  sti*ange  notions  as  to  female  chastity, 
and  that,  couple<l  with  the  architecture  and  other  peculiarities,  seems 
to  point  to  a  similarity  of  race  which  is  both  curious  and  interesting  ; 
but  how  and  when  the  connexion  took  place  I  must  leave  it  to  others 
to  determine.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  likeness  of 
the  names,  but  I  do  place  faith  in  the  similarity  of  their  architec- 
ture combined  with  that  of  their  manners  and  customs. 

Wooden  Templks. 

In  the  Himalayan  districts  between  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  in  Kulu, 
Kangra,  and  Kumaon,  there  are  a  vast  numlx^r  of  temples,  regarding 
which  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  have  more  information 
than  we  now  possess.  They  are  all  in  wood,  generally  Deodar  pine, 
and,  like  most  buildings  in  that  material,  more  fantastic  in  shape, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  picturesque  and  more  richly  carved  than 
buildings  in  more  permanent  and  more  intractable  materials.  AVhat 
we  now  know  of  them,  however,  is  mainly  derived  from  photographs, 
taken  without  any  system,  only  as  pictures,  because  the  buildings 
were  either  picturesque  in  themselves  or  so  situated  as  to  improve 
the  landscape.  No  one  yet  has  thought  of  measuring  them,  nor  of 
asking  to  what  divinities  they  are  dedicated,  and  still  less  of  inquiring 
into  their  age  or  traditions ;  and  till  this  is  done  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  of  them  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Whenever  this  chapter  of  Indian  architectural  history  comes  to 
be  written,  it  will  form  a  curious  pendant  to  that  of  the  wooden 
architecture  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  similarities  between  the  two 
groups  being  both  striking  and  instructive.  It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  any  ethnographical  or  political  connexion  can  be  traced 
between  peoples  so  remote  from  one  another  which  could  influence 
their  architectural  forms ;  but  it  is  curious,  if  this  is  so,  to  observe 
how  people  come  independently  to  adopt  the  same  forms  and  similar 


'  *NepftiiVp.  187. 
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modes  of  decuration  when  nsJn^  the  eainc  materials  for  like  pnr- 
poFCfl,  BDcI  under  Biiiiilar  diitiatic  infftieiict'&  Althougli  it  may, 
consequently,  be  iiuiKiMtilile  to  trace  any  influence  that  the  peo|de  of 
the  HiroalayaN  eonld  have  exerted  on  the  peoploH  of  the  north-west 
of  Europe,  it  in  by  no  means  clear  that  in  these  wooden  Htnictures  we 
may  not  hnd  the  germ  f  uu  h  that  k  now  jie  j  1  x  ng  h  w  tl  r  f,aril 
to  the  earl  er  1  mm  of  U  n  1  stone  a  1  t  vt  e  L  ke  B  d  11  Ht 
arch  tect  e  tl  ere  can  ha  Uj  lie  a  d  It  fl  at  n  ch  of  t  waa  de  ed 
from  oode  nng  nals  ad  t  b  1  flic  It  t  nee  anj  local  tj  wh 
w  xmIo  Bt j  los  we  1  k  Ij  t  be  a  1  a  1  { toil  a  1  1  g  pat  sed 
than  tl  oec  vallojs  he  e  tl  c  Deo<la  ]  ue  b  a>  la  t  and  forma 
so  excellent  an  1  bo  Innt  ng  a  I     1 1  ng  n  at     al 


1     It  1       J,  t     1  t,ht 
Ij   Ix.       t*,  est    g    n 


.-'  * 


An  exjlorat    n     f  tl  ca    valle  a        ulf 
many  eun     r    no  nta      1     h  w     Id  I 

themsclvea  I  t  n  ght 
throw  cons  derahlo  1  gl  t 
on  man>  n  w  obscn  c 
po  nta  of  o  r  j  n  b 
One  monum  nt  f  r  n 
ata  ce  has  reoe  tl}  been 
d  scove  ed  1  y  Maj  r  God 
w  n  A  Bten  ear  th  f  K>t 
of  the  Naga  h  11a  Ab- 
aan  wh  ch  a  nl  k  any 
the  known  t  ex  t  anj 
where  elte,'  The  temple 
— if  templo  it  may  be 
called— couBiBls  of  a  long 
corridor,  alwnt  250  ft.  in 
length  and  21  ft.  wide, 
the  roof  of  which  waB 
support  o<l  by  pillarB 
richly  carved,  ajiaced  15 
ft.  to  21  ft.  apart;  but 
its  moat  remarkable  fea- 
turea  are  two  rowH — one 
of  sixteen,  tho  otlicr  of 
aeventcon  monolitha  —  "(Frnm  >  jji^b 
standing  in  front  of  this. 
The  talleat  is  15  ft.,  the  amalleet  8  ft.  5  in,,  the  general  range  being 
from  12  to  13  ft.  in  height,  and    18  ft.  to  20  it.  in  circumference. 


IlTMnl^r 


•  The  following  pnititiilars  ore 
from  a  paper  bj  Major  AiutcTi  i 
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No  two  are  exactly  alike,  though  all  have  a  general  Bimilarity  of 
design  to  those  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut  (No.  175), 
which  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  style.  Another  similar 
monolith  was  found  a  small  distance  off,  measuring  16  ft.  8  in.  in 
height,  and  23  ft.  in  circumference. 

The  natives  were  quite  unable  to  give  any  account  of  these  curious 
monuments,  nor  is  it  easy  to  guess  why  they  were  placed  where  they 
are.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  similar  monument  exists  anywhere,  for 
the  pillars  seem  perfectly  useless,  though  attached  to  two  rows  of 
stones  that  may  have  borne  a  roof;  otherwise  they  look  like  those 
rows  of  rude  stone  monuments  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  this 
country  and  in  Bnttany,  but  which  a  more  artistic  people  may  have 
adorned  with  nide  carvings,  instead  of  leaving  them  quite  plain,  as 
our  forefathers  did.  As  for  their  carv^ing,  the  only  things  the  least 
like  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  India,  are  the  pillars  in  the  temple 
at  Moodbidri  (Woodcut  No.  152),  and  in  other  places  in  Canara,  but 
there  the  pillars  are  actual  supports  of  roofs ;  these  are  round-headed, 
and  evidently  never  were  intended  f(>r  any  utilitarian  purpose. 

Judging  from  the  gateway  and  other  remains  of  the  town  of 
Dimapur,  in  which  these  pillars  are  found,  they  cannot  be  of  any 
great  age.  The  gateway  is  of  the  Gaur  type,  with  a  pointed  arch, 
probably  of  the  16th  or  17th  century;  and,  if  Major  Austen's  obser- 
vation is  correct,  that  the  sandstone  of  which  they  are  composed 
is  of  a  friable  and  perishalde  nature,  they  cannot  be  of  any  remote 
antiquity. 

It  would   be  very  interesting  if  a  few  more  similar  monuments 
could  be  found,  and  Assam  is  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  in  India 
for  such  discoveries.     When  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  it,  in  the  7th 
century,  it  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Kamrup,  one  of  the  three 
principal  states  of  northern  India,  and  continued  populous  and  im- 
portant till  the  Pathan  sovereigns  of  Delhi  attempted  its  conquest  in 
the  1 5th  century.     Owing  to  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  country, 
they  never  were  able  to  succeed  in  this  attempt ;  but  they  blockaded 
the  country  for  many  years,  and,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  savage  hill  tribes  on  either  hand,  aided  by  famine,  so  depopu- 
lated the  country  that  the  jungle  overpowered  the  feeble  remnant 
that  survived,  and  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  world  is  now 
one  of  the  most  sparsely  inhabited.     A  good  and  liberal  government 
might,  in  a  few  years,  go  far  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and,  if 
so  blessed,  the  jungle  might  again  be  cleared  and  rendered  fit  for 
human  population.     When  this  is  done  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that   the   remains  of  many  ancient  cities  will    be   found.     Already 
(^aptain  Dalton  has  given  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Gohati,  which 
was  almost  certainly  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province.    "  Its  former 
importance,"  the  Commissioner  says,  "  is  well  attested  by  the  immense 
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extent  of  its  fortifications,  and  the  profusion  of  carved  stones  which 
every  excavation  of  the  modem  town  brings  to  light.  The  remains 
of  stone  gateways  and  old  stone  bridges  are  found  both  within  and 
without  the  old  city  walls."  ^  Captain  Hannay  gives  a  view  of  one  of 
these  bridges.  Like  all  the  rest,  it  is  constructed,  without  arches,  on 
the  horizontal  principle,^  but  it  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  Pilgrims.  Besides  these,  other  ruins  have  been  found  and 
described,  in  more  or  less  detail,  in  the  page*  of  the  *  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.'  When  more  fully  known  they  will  certainly 
bo  of  considerable  historic  and  ethnographic  value,  though  they 
hardly  can  compare  with  the  vast  monuments  of  such  provinces  as 
Orissa  or  Gujerat,  and  other  parts  of  India  Proper. 


Thibet. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  if,  Ixjforc  leaving  this  part  of 
the  world,  it  were  possible  to  compile  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Buddhist  style  in  Thibet,  for  it  is  there  that  Buddhism 
exists  in  its  greatest  purity  at  the  present  moment,  and  there  only 
is  it  entirely  and  essentially  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  j^eople.  We 
would  glailly,  therefore,  compare  the  existing  stiite  ef  things  in 
Thibet  with  our  accounts  of  India  in  the  days  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  same  religicm.  The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  however,  who  are 
now  supreme  over  that  nation  of  priests,  prevents  free  access  to  the 
country,  and  those  who  have  penetrated  beyond  it*  forbidden  barriers 
have  either  done  so  in  the  disguise  of  mendicants,  and,  consequently, 
dared  neither  to  draw  nor  examine  minutely  what  they  saw,  or  else 
had  little  taste  for  portraying  what  was  unintelligible,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  very  little  interest  to  them.^ 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  such  narratives  as  we  have,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  Thibet  a  single  relic-shrine  remarkable  either 
for  sanctity  or  size,  nor  does  relic-worship  seem  to  l)e  expressed  either 
in  their  architecture  or  their  religious  fonns.  But  as  no  cx)untry 
in  the  world  possesses  a  larger  l.)ody  of  priests  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  and  as  all  these  are  vowed  to  celibacy  and  live  together, 
their  monasteries  are  more  extensive  than  any  we  know  of  elsewhere 
— some  containing  2000  or  3000  lamas,  some,  if  we  may  trust  M.  Hue, 
as  many  as  15,000.*     The  monasteries  do  not  seem  to  be  built  with 


*  *  Journal  of  the  A«iatic  Society  of 
Bengal,*  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1,  ef  seqq. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  XX.  p.  291,  et  seqq. 

*  Capt.  Turner,  it  is  true,  who  was  sent 
to  Teeshoo  Lomboo  by  Warren  HastinjrH, 
has  published  with  hi«  interesting  nar- 
rative a  number  of  verv  faithful  viewd  of 


what  he  taw,  but  they  are  not  selected 
from  that  claHH  of  monumentH  which  is 
tlie  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

*  'Voyage  dans  le  Thibet,*  vol.  ii.  p. 
289.  The  monastery  referre<l  to  is  that 
of  Sera,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Lassa, 
the  capital. 
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any  regularity,  or  t<>  1k'  gron])e<l  into  cimibi nations  of  any  architectural 
pretension,  but  t^j  c^niBiHt  of  long  streets  of  cells,  mostly  snrrounding 
small  courtyards,  three  or  four  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  two  or 
even  three  storeys  high :  generally,  iKjrhajw  always,  with  a  small 
shrine  or  altar  in  the  centre.  The  monastery  of  Bouddha  La,  outside 
the  city  of  Las8<i,  where  the  I'elai  Lama  resides,  seems  to  be  of  more 
magnificence  than  all  the  rest— the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  building 
four  storeys  high,  erowneil  by  a  dome  (making  the  fifth)  coverwl 
entirely  with  sheets  of  gold  (rather,  jwrhaps,  merely  gilt),  and  sur- 
rounded l)y  a  peristyle  of  columns,  which  are  gilt  also.  Anmnd  this 
central  palace  are  grou]>ed  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  where  the  inferior 
members  of  this  great  cccle  iastical  order  reside :  but  of  all  this  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  distinct  idea  without  some  l)etter  drawings  than 
the  native  ones,  wliich  are  at  i>resent  alone  available. 

The  Delai  Lama,  who  resides  in  this  palace,  is  believed  by  the 
Thil)etanH  to  l>o  the  living  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, is  the  princi]>al,  if  not  the  only,  object  of  worship  in  Lassa. 
There  are,  however,  four  or  five  subordinate  incarnations  in  different 
part«  of  I'liilK't  and  Mongolia,  who,  though  inferior  to  this  one,  are 
still  objects  of  worship  in  the  places  where  they  reside,  and  by 
particular  sects  of  linddhists. 

It  is  this  woi-ship  <^)f  a  living  rather  than  of  a  dend  deity  that 
seems  to  l)e  the  principal  Ciiuse  of  the  difference  of  the  architectural 
forms  of  India  and  Thi})et.  In  the  conntries  we  have  hitherto  been 
describing  no  actual  incarnation  of  the  Deity  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  since  t\u^  deatli  of  Sakya  Muni,  though  the  spirit  of  G(k1  has 
descended  on  many  saints  and  holy  men ;  in  India,  therefore,  they 
have  been  content  to  woi^ship  imager  of  the  departed  deity,  or  relies 
which  recall  His  presence.  In  Thibet,  where  their  deity  is  still  present 
among  them,  continually  transmigrating,  but  never  dying,  of  ccmrse 
such  a  form  of  worship  would  l)e  absurd ;  no  relic  of  a  still  living  god 
can  exist,  nor  is  the  semblance  or  the  memory  of  any  past  mani- 
festation thought  worth  preserving.  A  priori,  therefore,  we  should 
scarcely  look  here  for  the  same  class  of  sacred  edifices  as  we  find  in 
India  or  Ceylon. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  country  is  guarded  against 
the  intrusion  of  Europeans,  we  may  probably  have  to  wait  some  time 
before  Thibet  itself,  or  even  the  valleys  dependent  upon  it  in  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  accessible  to  European  travellers  as  to  enable 
them  to  supply  the  data  requisite  for  the  purpose.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  170)  of  the  doorway  of 
the  temple  at  Tassiding  is  curious  as  showing  a  perseverance 
in  the  employment  of  slojdng  jambs,  which  we  do  not  meet 
with  in  the  plains.  It  will  l>e  recollected  that  this  feature  is 
nearly  universal  in   the   Behar  and  early  western  caves  (Woodcuts 


Nofl.  41,  4.\  uuii  50),  Init  thore  wc  Kwo  it.  It  iimy  Iinvc^  onu- 
tioiicd  to  Iw  ci  1111  nil  ml  J-  ciiiploytil  during  the  MiiMlt  AgfH,  timiigli 
tho  csHiuplcH  linvo  }H;iiMiif;il ;  liiit  it  iu  oiiiioiiri  to  find  it  crtippinR  up 
here  again  aft*.T  a  hi|>)w  i.f  2(im»  yearn.' 

Another  view  in  the  jKireh  of  the  tenijih'  at  IVmiiinjiehi  in  alfio 
intereflting,  afi  xliiiwin^  the  fnrm  of  riHifwliii-h  wc  arc  familiar  with 
in  the  rock  fxaniplofl.  anil  aliu)  as  illuHtiiiting  thu  I'xtt'nt  to  which  the 
hraekot  capital  "f  Inilia  may  liu  carritil  luiiler  tlie  inftucnou  of  wooden 
architecture  (Woodt-nt  No.  177).  It  linnlly  sooniH  doulitful  that  the 
idea  was  originally  ilerivwl  from  wi""leii  ainHtniction,  bnt  waK 
equally  appropriate  to  nia«onic  forniB.  ami  in  used  in  masonry  no 
judiciously  by  Indian  ari.:hitvct>i  that  we  loae  sight  of  itti  origin  in 
modt  instancea  altogether. 

Interceting  an  these  minor  Htykn  nndnuhtcdly  are  from  their 
variety,  and  valnalile  fiiough  they  may  lie  for  the  liint-N  they  afford 
US  in  nnilemtuniling  the  hiHt4iry  of  tlio  other  stylea,  they  never  can 
be  MO  imjMirtant  as  tho  grcat<-r  architi-ctnral  gnin]w  that  are  found  on 
the  plains  of  India  itself.  A  niLiniigra]ih  of  tho  styles  of  Kashmir  oi' 
Nepal,  or  of  the  intcnnediato  valleys,  would  Ik'  an  invalualile  addition 
to  our  knowledge;  hut  hardly  mure  is  reipnrt'd  in  a  general  history 
tlinn  tlint  their  jilacfH  should  Im  iiidieatcd.  and  their  general  eharac- 


'  II  is  fonnil  ciirrently  oniplojfcd  in  ttic 
deroratiTO  Mmlp'.are  of   tlie    Gan<lham 
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teristies  so  defined  as  to  render  tlicm  recognisable.  Even  tbc«e  minor 
styles  however  mil  become  more  intelligible  when  studied  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Dravidian  and  northern  styles,  which  are  tboee  it 
it<  next  I  rnjKwcd  to  define  and  deecnbe 


T  L6   AT   K    NGRi 

Though  a  1    tlcotofth    r  [lace  i     the  scr  ^  ther    ar    tw    small 
tcnipK-H  ill  one  of  the  Himalayan  valleyR  which  it  may  bo  expedient 
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to  describe  hero  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  their 
peculiarities  will  assist  us  in  understanding  much  that  has  just  been 
said,  or  that  will  be  presently  advanced.  Besides  this,  they  do  not 
exactly  fit  into  any  other  series,  but  they  can  hanlly  Ikj  |>assed 
over,  as  they  possess  what  is  so  rare  in  Indian  temples — a  well- 
ascertained  date. 

The  temples  are  situated  in  the  village  of  Kiragrania,  not  far 
from  Kote  Kangra,  and,  as  an  inscription  on  them  records,  were 
built  by  two  brothers,  Baijnath  and  Siddhnath,  in  the  year  804  a.d.^ 
Neither  of  them  are  large.  The  larger  has  a  iM)rch  20  ft.  square 
inside  by  28  ft.  (not  48  ft.)  over  all  externally,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  temple,  from  front  to  rear,  is  50  ft.  The  smaller  one  is  only 
33  ft.  over  all,  including  the  sanctuary.  In  1786,  the  large  temple 
underwent  a  thorough  repair  at  the  hands  of  a  litija  Sinsarcliand, 
which  has  obliteratwl  many  of  its  features ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  at  a 
glance  what  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  and  what 
1000  years  afterwards.  The  small  temple,  tlumgli  ruinous,  is  more 
interesting,  because  it  has  escaped  the  hand  of  the  HjK)iler.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  w<KKlcut  (No.  178),  it  has  all  the  features  of  a  very 
old  temple — great  simplicity  of  outline,  no  repetitions  of  itself,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  upper  part  covered  with  that  jH.'euliar  horse- 
shoe diaper  which  was  so  fashionable  in  those  early  days.  It  looks 
here  as  if  it  must  Ix)  copied  from  some  brick  or  terra-cotta  construc- 
tion; otherwise  its  repetition  over  a  whole  surface  seems  unac- 
countable. The  amalaka  stringcourses  are  subdue<l  and  in  gmnl 
taste,  and  the  crowning  ornament  well  proportifmiMl.'* 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sikra  of  the  larger  temple  was  simi- 
larly adorned,  but  all  its  details  are  so  comi)letely  obliterated  by  the 
coating  of  plaster  it  has  received  that  it  has  lost  its  interest.  The 
pillars,  however,  of  its  jK)rch  retain  their  forms  uj)  to  their  capitals, 
at  least.  The  architraves,  as  may  \)c  seen  from  the  wcKMlcut,  belong 
to  the  repair  in  1786.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  are  i>lain  cylinders, 
of  very  classical  proportions,  and  the  bases  also  show  that  they  are 
only  slightly  removed  from  classical  design.  The  sfpiare  plinth, 
the  two  toruses,  the  cavetto,  or  hollow  moulding  between,  are  all 
classical,  but  partially  hidden  by  Hindu  ornamentation,  of  great 
elegance,  but  unlike  anything  found  afterwards.  Tlie  ca])itals  are, 
however,  the  most  interesting  {mrts,  though  tlieir  details  are  con- 
siderably obliterated  by  whitewash.  They  l)elong  to  wliat  may  Ixj 
styled  the  Hindu-Corinthian  order,  though  the  principles  on  which 


*  Cunningham,  *  Archojolofrical  Re- 
ports,' vol.  V.  p.  178,  et  Beqq.,  from  which 
the  following  particulars  arc  ahHtrocted. 

*  I  hopo  no  ono  will  mistake  the  ele- 


vation, pi.  44,  vol.  V.  of  Cunningham's 
*  Archajolopcjil  Re|K)rtH'  for  a  n^presenta- 
tion  of  tliis  temple.  It  (hmn  not  in  the 
least  rosemblc  it. 
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thoy  arc  dewgnoiJ  is  iliainotrically  ojiposed  to  those  of  tho  claesical 


inlor  of  Hip  wrnio  niiini'.     Tlio  olijcct  of  both— a«  is  well  known — in 
II  coMvi-rt  a  i-irciilnv  whnft  into  a  wqUHif  iirrliiti'avo-licanng  cniiital 
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in  a  graceful  and  iiluiHing  uiuiitior.  \V(!  ull  kiinw  tin;  iiiannur  in 
which  the  Ionic  ami  Corinthian  citpitulri  i'fii*t  this;  ijloiisingly,  it 
is  true,  but  not  without  uffiirt  uiul  kouic  littk'  clTinmiinHK.  wliiih  it 
reqnirtKl  all  the  ekiU  and  taste  of  cluMical  art-hitectH  tn  coiiqiicr. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  IlindiiB  placed  a  vane  on  tlic  top  of 
their  oohiiiin,  the  l>owl  of  which  wim  alMiit  the  wiiiic  ilianiett^'r  iitt 
that  uf  the  pillar  on  which  it  watt  iilacul,  or  nither  lar^^er ;  but  ttiich 
au  arrangement  was  weak,  IxTause  the  neck  and  Ikiw  of  the  vase  were 
necetiaarily  amaller  than  the  Hlutft  of  the  ]>ilhir,  anil  lioth  were  Mtill 
circular.  To  reuiedy  these  defects,  they  <leKi|;ned  a  very  bcantiful 
class  of  folit^ed  ornament,  which  api>ears  to  j^niw  tint  of  the  vane,  on 
each  of  its  four  fact*,  anil,  fallinj;  duwnwards.  Ktrengthcna  the  hollowH 
of  the  ueck  and  leg  of  the  vane,  mt  au  to  t;ivt'  them  all  the  Htren^tli 
they  require,  and  at  the  sanie  time  to  cunvert  the  circular  fcinii  of 
the  abaft  into  the  rci^uireil  H({uarc  for  the  alutcuH  of  the  cagiital.  'I'hi- 
HindtlB,  of  coiiree,  iKver  bad  Hulhcient  ability  or  runHtnictive  «kill  to 
enable  them  to  proiluec  so  |H.'rl'cct  a  form  im  the  t'orinthiaii  m  lonii- 
capitals  of  the  ISrecks  oi  Itumana;  but  it  in  iiroliable  that  if  thin 
form  were  taken  up  at  the  present  day,  a  cajiital  aH  U-nutiful  i\n 
either  of  these  might  even  now  be  priHlnceil.  It  ix.  indeed,  almost 
the  only  Muggcation  that  Indian  architecture  seems  tii  ofter  for 
European  use. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  when  this  fonii  of  capital  waw  ftrMt  intro- 
duced.     It  first  appears,  but  timidly  it  must  l-e  confe».wil,  in  such 


ble  Bud.lhiwt 
5th  ci-ntiiry :  - 


lieginning  uf  the 
'e  at  XaKsick 
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(Woodcut  No.  81);  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Viswakarma,  at  EUora 
(Woodcut  No.  63);  and  in  some  of  the  later  caves  at  Ajunta — ihe 
twenty- fouith  for  instance.  It  is  found  at  Erun  (Woodcut  No. 
171^),  among  some  fragments  that  I  believe  to  be  of  the  ago  of 
the  Guptas,  about  a.d.  400,  and  it  is  currently  employed  in  the 
middle  grouj)  of  Hindu  caves  at  Ellora,  such  as  the  Ashes  of  Havana, 
and  other  caves  of  that  age,  say  about  a.d.  600.  It  afterwards 
became  frequent,  almost  universal,  with  the  Jains,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  The  preceding  representation  of 
one  (W\)odcut  No.  180),  from  a  half  column  of  a  temple  in  Orissa, 
shows  it  in  a  skeleton  form,  and  therefore  more  suited  to  explain 
its  construction  than  a  fuller  capital  would  do.  On  its  introduction, 
the  lx»ll -shaped  or  Persepolitan  capital  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  does  not  again  appear  in  Indian  art. 

To  return  from  this  digression :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
temple  of  Baijnath  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  not  only  from  the  presence 
of  the  bulls  in  front  of  it,  in  pavilions  of  the  same  architecture  as  the 
l)orch,  but  also  because  Ganesa  apjxsars  among  its  integral  sculptures  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  back  niche  is  occui)ied  by  a  statue  of  Maha- 
vira,  the  last  Jaina  Tirthankar,  with  a  perfectly  legible  inscription, 
dated  in  a.d.  1240.^  It  looks  as  if  the  age  of  toleration  had  not  passed 
even  them. 


*  Chinningham,  *  Archseological  Reports,'  vol.  v.  p.  188. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTOKY. 

'J'he  limits  within  which  the  Dravidiaii  style  of  archit4.;(;tnie  pre- 
vailed in  India  are  not  difficult  to  define  or  iniderHtand.  Practically 
they  are  those  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
they  are  identical  with  the  spread  of  the  j)eople  spciiking  Tamil,  or 
any  of  the  cognate  tongues.  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  *  Grammar,'  estimates 
these  at  forty-five  or  forty-six  millions,^  but  he  includes  among  them  a 
number  of  tribes,  such  as  the  Tudas  and  Gonds,  who,  it  is  true,  6]M?ak 
dialects  closely  allied  to  the  'i'amil  tongues,  but  who  may  have  leai*nt 
them  from  the  suj>erior  races,  in  the  same  manner  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  south-west  of  Europe  leanit  to  speak  Latin  from  the  Komans ; 
or  as  the  Cornish  men  have  adoi)ted  English,  and  the  Irish  and 
northern  Scots  are  substituting  that  tongue  for  their  native  Gaelic 
dialects.  Unless  we  know  their  history,  language  is  only  a  poor  test 
of  race,  and  in  this  instance  architecture  does  not  come  to  our  aid. 
It  may  do  so  hereafter,  but  in  so  far  as  we  at  ]>resent  know,  these  tribes 
are  in  too  rude  a  state  to  have  any  architecture  of  their  own  in  a 
sufficiently  advanced  state  lor  our  purposes.  Putting  them  aside, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  we  still  have,  according  to  the  last  census, 
some  thirty  millions  of  ]>eoi)le  speaking  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canai'ese,  and 
Malayalam,  whom  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  are  i)ractically  of 
the  same  race,  and  who,  in  so  far  as  they  are  Hindus  —not  Jains,  but 
followers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu — practise  one  style  of  architecture,  and 
that  known  as  the  Dravidian.  On  the  east  coast  the  boundaries  of  the 
style  extend  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kistnah,  and  it  penetrates 
sporadically  and  irregularly  into  the  Nizam's  territories,  but  we 
cannot  yet  say  to  what  extent,  nor  within  what  limits. 


*  *  G)mparative  Gnunmar  of  the  Dmviiliaii  LunguujiroH,'  Lnmlon.  tjoooiul  edition, 
1875,  p.  42. 
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Oil  the  west  coast  its  natural  boundary  northwards  is  the  Kistnah, 
but  it  did  at  one  time  (a.d.  700  V)  reach  as  far  as  Ellora,  in  latitude 
20° ;  but  it  seems  tt>  have  been  a  spasmodic  effort,  and  it  took  nO  jKjr- 
manent  root  there,  while  the  reflex  wave  brought  the  northern  styles 
into  the  Mysore  or  other  southern  countries,  where  their  presence  was 
as  little  to  be  expected  as  that  of  the  Dra vidian  so  far  north. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  lately  been  made  in  the  right 
direction,  no  satisfactory  solutitm  has  yet  been  arrived  at  of  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Dravidians.  The  usual  theory  is  that, 
coming  from  the  westward,  they  crossed  the  Lower  Indus,  passed 
through  Scinde  and  Gujerat,  and,  keeping  to  the  right,  sought  the 
localities  in  which  we  now  find  them  ;  or  rather,  that  they  were 
pushed  into  that  comer,  first  by  the  Arj'ans,  who  almost  certainly 
crossed  the  Upper  Indus,  and  passed  through  the  Punjab  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  afterwards  by  the  Rajputs,  w^ho  followed 
nearly  in  their  footsteps. 

In  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Caldwell,* 
that  the  Bi*ahuis  in  Belochistan  speak  a  Dravidian  tongue,  and  may 
con8e(][uently  be  ccmsidered  as  a  fragment  of  the  race  dropiKjd  there  in 
transitu.  But  against  tliis  view  it  may  bo  urged  that  l>etween  the 
Brahuis  and  the  northern  Tamils  we  have  a  tract  of  civilized  country 
extending  over  1000  miles  in  whicli  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
passage  of  the  Dravidians,  and  where  it  is  nearly  certain,  if  it  were  a 
national  migration,  we  should  find  their  traces. 

So  far  as  history  is  concerned,  in  such  glimmerings  of  tradition  as 
we  possess,  they  certainly  do  not  favour  this  view  of  matters.  Not 
only  do  they  fail  to  afford  us  any  trac43  of  such  a  migration  or  con- 
quest, but  at  the  earliest  time  at  which  we  find  any  mention  of  them 
the  most  civilized  Jind  im])ortant  of  their  communities  occu]>ied  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  iK'ninsula.^  North  of  them  all  was 
forest,  but  lx)tween  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Mahomedan  invasion 
we  find  the  jungle  gradually  disaj)pearing,  and  the  southern  races 
l)ushing  northwards,  till,  in  the  14th  century,  they  were  checked  and 
driven  back  by  the  Moslems.  But  for  their  interference  it  looks  as 
if,  at  that  time,  the  Dravidians  might  eventually  have  driven  the 
Arj'ans  through  the  Himalayas  back  to  their  original  seatjs,  as  the 
Maharattas,  who  are  half  Dravidians,  nearly  did  at  a  subsecpient 
period. 

If  any  clear  or  direct  relationship  could    be  discovered    between 


*  '  Graniraar,'  p.  44. 

"^  The  best  iiccount  of  tlie  Piuulyau 
kingdom-  the  Ropio  Paiulionis  of  the 
oljussicul  rtuth(>rj<— Ih  Wilson'^  Liblorical  ' 
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the  Tamil  and  the  Median  or  Accadian  languages  of  Turanian  origin, 
which  the  decipherment  of  arrow-headed  inscriptions  is  revealing  to 
UB,  it  might  help  a  good  deal  in  explaining  the  original  introduction 
of  the  Dravidians  into  India,  and  the  numerous  Assyrianisms  that 
eidst  in  the  mythology  and  architecture  of  southern  India.  Till, 
however,  more  progress  is  made  in  that  direction,  it  seems  it  would  bo 
more  expedient  for  the  present  to  assume  that  the  Tamil-speaking 
races  are  practically  aboriginal,  and  that  the  evidences  of  connexion 
between  them  and  Babylonia  are  due  to  continued  and  close  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Malabar  coast. 
That  such  did  exist  from  very  remote  ages  we  may  feel  certain,  and 
its  extent  seems  such  as  to  justify  and  explain  any  similarities  that 
are  now  found  existing  in  southern  India. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  as  far  back  as  their  traditions  reach,  we  find 
the  Dravida  Desa,  or  southern  part  of  India,  divided  into  three  king- 
doms or  states,  the  Pandyas,  the  Cholas,  and  the  Choi-as,  forming  a 
little  triarchy  of  powers,  neither  interfered  with  by  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  nor  interfering  with  those  beyond  their  limits.  During 
the  greater  part  of  their  existence  all  their  relations  of  war  and 
peace  have  been  among  themselves,  and  they  liave  grown  up  a 
separate  people,  as  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

Of  the  three,  the  most  southern  was  called  the  Pandyan  kingdom  ; 
it  was  the  earliest  civilized,  and  seems  to  have  attaine<l  sufficient 
importance  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  Era  to  have  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  geographers.  How  much 
earlier  it  became  a  state,  or  had  a  regular  succession  of  rulers,  we 
know  not,^  but  it  seems  certainly  to  have  attained  to  some  consistency 
as  early  as  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  main- 
tained itself  within  ita  original  boundaries,  till  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  when  it  was  swallowed  up  in  our  all-devouring 
aggression. 

During  this  long  period  the  Pandyas  had  several  epochs  of  great 
brilliancy  and  power,  followed  by  long  intervening  periods  of  de- 
pression and  obscurity.  The  1st  century  and  afterwards  the  5th 
or  6th  seem  to  have  l)een  those  in  which  they  especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  If  buildings  of  either  of  these  epoclis  still 
exist,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  they  are  utterly  unknown  to 
UB  as  yet,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  of  buildings  of  the  intervening 
periods  down  to  the  reign  of  TirumuUa   Xayak,    a.d.    1624.      This 


>  Besides  the  account  of  this  state 
given  by  Professor  Wilson  in  vol.  iii.  of 
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prince  adorned  the  capital  city  of  Mddura  with  many  splendid 
edifices,  some  of  which  have  been  drawn  by  Daniell  and  others. 
What  more  ancient  remains  there  may  be  will  not  be  known  till  the 
place  has  been  carefully  and  scientifically  explored. 

The  Chola  kingdom  extended  northwards  from  the  valley  of  the 
Cauvery  and  Coleroon  rivers,  whose  banks  seem  always  to  have  been 
its  principal  seat,  nearly  to  Madras,  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  called 
after  them  Cholomandalam  or  Coromandel.  The  date  of  the  origin  of 
their  kingdom  is  not  known,  but  their  political  relations  with  Kash- 
mir can  be  traced  as  early  as  the  6th  century,  and  probably  earlier.* 
Their  epoch  of  greatest  glory,  however,  was  between  the  10th  and 
12th  centuries,  when  they  seem  to  have  conquered  not  only  their 
neighbours  the  Pandyas  and  Cheras,  but  even  to  have  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  the  triarchy,  and  carried  their  arms  into  Ceylon,  and  to 
have  maiutaincd  an  equal  struggle  with  the  Chalukyas  in  the  north. 
After  this  period  they  had  no  great  revival  like  that  of  the  Pandyas 
under  Tirumulla  Nayak,  but  sank  step  by  step  under  the  Mahomedans, 
Mahrattas,  and  English,  to  their  present  state  of  utter  political 
annihilation. 

The  Cheras  occupitnl  tlie  country  northward  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pandya,  and  westward  of  Chola,  including  a  considerable  part  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Mysore.  Their  rise  according  to  their  own 
annals  took  place  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  Era,  but  this 
most  probably  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  there  are  inscriptions  which 
prove  that  they  were  powerful  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  From 
this  time  they  seem  gradually  to  have  extended  their  conquest  north- 
wards. Their  sixteenth  king  Inmsts  of  having  conquered  Andhra  and 
Kaliuga,^  and  their  twentieth  king,  Kougani  Kaya  III.,  boasts  of 
having  conquered  Chola,  Pandya,  Dravida,  Andhra,  Kalinga,  Varada, 
and  Maharastra  desas  as  far  as  tlie  Nerbudda  river.^  According  to 
the  dates  in  the  Kongadesa  Rajakal,  this  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
7th  century,  but  from  what  we  know  of  history,  it  could  not  have 
taken  place  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Chalukyan  dynasty,  and 
consequently  hardly  before  750.  That  a  southern  conquest  did  take  place 
about  that  time  seems  almost  certain  from  the  eclipse  of  the  Chaluk^^as 
between  750  and  1000,*  and  from  the  excavation  of  the  Kylaa  and 
other  temples  of  Dravidian  architecture  at  Ellora  about  that  time, 
and  there  seems  no  race  but  the  Cheras  who  coidd  have  effected  this. 

Vira  Chola  (a.d.  927-977)  seems  first  to  have  checked  their  victorious 
career,  and  Ari  Vara  Deva,  another  Chola  king  (1004),  to  have  com- 
pleted  their  destruction.      He    also   boasts   of   having    carried    his 


*  *  Asiiitic  Researches,*  vol.  xv.  p.  40. 
'  *  Journal  of  the  Royal   A«iatic  So- 
ciety,* vol.  viii.  p.  5. 
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victorious  Btandard  to  the  Nerbudda,  and  to  have  been  a  benefactor 
to  Chillambaram,  the  then  famed  temple  of  his  race. 

This  was  the  last  great  effort  of  the  early  triarchy ;  after  this 
the  rise  of  the  Bellalas  in  Mysore,  and  the  revival  of  the  Chalukyas  in 
Central  India,  seem  to  have  checked  them  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  never  regained  a  perfect  independence,  though  at  times  wealthy 
and  powerful  and  capable  of  embarking  in  the  most  splendid  architec- 
tural undertakings.^ 

Although,  politically,  these  three  states  always  remained  distinct, 
and  generally  antagonistic,  the  people  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Their  architecture  is  different  from  any  other  found  in  India,  but 
united  in  itself,  and  has  gone  through  a  process  of  gradual  change 
from  the  earliest  times  at  which  we  become  acquainted  with  it,  until 
we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether  in  the  last  conturv.  This  change  is 
invariably  for  the  worse,  the  earlier  specimens  being  in  all  instances 
the  most  perfect,  and  the  degree  of  degradation  forming,  as  mentioned 
above,  a  tolerably  exact  chronometric  scale,  by  which  we  may  measure 
the  age  of  the  buildings. 

Buddhism,  as  before  hinted,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  gained  a 
footing  of  much  importance  among  any  of  the  Dra vidian  races  of  India, 
and  as  early  as  the  7th  century  the  few  votaries  of  Ihiddlia  that 
existed  in  the  south  of  India  were  finally  expelled.'*^  80  com})letely 
was  it  extirpated  that  I  do  not  know  of  one  single  Bu<ldhist  monument 
south  of  the  Kistnah,  except  the  tope  at  Amravati  descnbed  above, 
and  am  inclined  very  much  to  doubt  if  any  really  important  ones  ever 
cidsted. 

The  Jaina  religion,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  flourisli  at 
Conjeveram  and  in  the  Mysore,  and  seems  t<^  have  succeeded  Buddhism 
in  these  places,  and  to  have  attracted  to  itself  whatever  tendency 
there  may  have  been  towards  the  docti'ines  of  Buddliism  on  the  part 
of  the  southern  people.  Though  influential  from  their  int^illigence, 
the  Jains  never  formed  more  than  a  small  numerical  fraction  of  the 
people  among  wliom  they  were  located. 

The  Hindu  religion,  which  thus  l)ecame  supreme,  is  now  commonly 
designated  the  Brahmanical,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  earlier 
Vedic  religion,  which,  however,  never  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
the  south.  The  two  sects  into  which  it  is  divided  consist  of  the 
worshippers  of  Siva  and  of  Vishnu,  and  are  now  quite  distinct  and 
almost  antagonistic;  but  both  are  now  so  overloaded  with  absurd 
fables  and  monstrous  superstitions,  that  it  is  very^  difficult  to  ascertain 


*  The  particnlarB  are  ahstroctcd  from 
Sir  Walter  Elliot's  paper  in  the  fourth, 
and  Mr.  Dowson'a  paper  on  tlie  Chems 
in  the  eighth,  volume  of  the  *  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.' 
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what  they  really  are  or  ever  were.     Nor  are  we  yet  in  a  position  to 
speak  confidently  of  their  origin. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Assyria  seem,  however,  to  point  to  that  country 
as  the  origin  of  much  that  we  find  underlying  the  local  colouring  of 
the  Vaishnava  faith.  Garuda,  the  eagle-headed  Vahana,  and  com- 
panion of  Vishnu,  seems  identical  with  the  figure  now  fio  familiar  to 
us  in  Assyrian  sculpture,  probably  representing  Ormazd.  The  fiyh- 
god  of  the  Assyrians,  Dagon,  prefigures  the  "  Fish- Avatar,"  or 
incarnation  of  \*ishnu.  The  man-lion  is  not  more  familiar  to  us  in 
Assyria  than  in  India,  and  tradition  generally  points  to  the  West  for 
the  other  figures  scarcely  so  easily  recognised— more  especially  Bali, 
whose  name  alone  is  an  index  to  his  origin  ;  and  Maha  Assura,  who, 
by  a  singular  inversion,  is  a  man  with  a  bull's  head,^  instead  of  a  bull 
with  a  man's  head,  as  he  is  always  figured  in  his  native  land.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  ninth  Avatar  of  Vishnu  is  always  Buddha 
himself,  thus  pointing  to  a  connexion  between  these  two  exti'emes  of 
Indian  faith  ;  and  we  are  told  by  inscriptions  of  the  14th  century  that 
there  was  then  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  Jains  and 
Vaishnavas.^  Indeed,  as  pointed  out  in  the  introduction,  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  considering  these  three  faiths  as  three  stages  of 
one  superstition  of  a  native  race —Buddhism  being  the  oldest  and 
purest ;  Jainism  a  faith  of  similar  origin,  but  overlaid  with  local 
superstitions ;  and  Vishnuism  a  third  form,  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  natives  of  India  in  modern  times,  and  to  compete  with  the 
fashionable  worship  of  Siva. 

Both  these  religions  have  borrowed  an  immense  amount  of  nomen- 
clature from  the  more  abstract  religions  of  the  Aryan  races,  and  both 
profess  to  venerate  the  Vedas  and  other  scriptures  in  the  Sanscrit 
language.  Indeed  it  is  all  but  impossible  that  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority of  that  race  should  not  make  itself  felt  on  the  inferior  tribes, 
but  it  is  most  important  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sanscrit- 
speaking  Aryan  was  a  stranger  in  India.  It  cannot  indeed  be  too 
often  repeated  that  all  that  is  intellectually  great  in  that  country — 
all,  indeed,  which  is  written — belongs  to  them  ;  but  all  that  is  built — 
all,  indeed,  which  is  artistic — belongs  to  other  races,  who  were  either 
aboriginal  or  immigrated  into  India  at  earlier  or  subsequent  periods, 
and  from  other  sources  than  those  which  supplied  the  Aryan  stock. 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  essential  difference  either  in  plan 
or  form  between  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  temples  in  the  south  of  India. 
It  is  only  by  observing  the  images  or  emblems  worshipped,  or  by 


*  See  Dr.  Babington,  Plate  4,  vol.  ii. 
of  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
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reading  the  Btories  represented  in  the  numerous  sculptures  Avith  which 
a  temple  is  adorned,  that  we  find  out  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
AVhoever  he  may  be,  the  temples  consist  almost  invariably  of  the  four 
following  parts,  arranged  in  various  manners,  as  afterwards  to  be 
explained,  but  differing  in  themselves  only  according  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  executed  : — 

1 .  The  principal  part,  the  actual  temple  itself,  is  called  the  Vimana. 
It  is  always  square  in  plan,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof  of 
one  or  more  storeys ;  it  contains  the  cell  in  which  the  image  of  the 
god  or  his  emblem  is  placed. 

2.  The  porches  or  Mantapns,  which  always  cover  and  precede  the 
door  leading  to  the  cell. 

3.  Gate  pyramids,  Gopuras,  which  are  the  principal  features  in  the 
quadrangular  enclosures  which  always  surround  the  Vimanas. 

4.  Pillared  halls  or  Choultries^  used  for  various  purposes,  and  which 
are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  these  temples. 

Besides  these,  a  temple  always  contains  tanks  or  wells  for  water — 
to  be  used  either  for  sacred  purposes  or  the  convenience  of  the  priests, 
—  dwellings  for  all  the  various  grades  of  the  priesthood  attached  to  it, 
and  numerous  other  buildings  designed  for  state  or  convenience. 
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Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the 
Dra vidian  style,  and  trace  its  early  history  with  the  same  precision  as 
we  C4in  that  of  Buddhist  architecture,  there  is  nothing  so  mysterious 
about  it,  as  there  is  regarding  the  styles  of  northern  India,  nor  does 
it  burst  on  us  full  l:>lown  at  once  as  is  the  case  with  the  architecture 
of  the  Chalukyas.  Hitherto,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  case  has  been, 
that  all  the  temples  of  southern  India  have  been  found  to  be  of  so 
modem  a  date.  The  great  building  age  there  was  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  of  our  era.  Some  structural  buildings,  it  is  true,  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  12th  or  13th  w^th  certainty,  but  beyond  that  all 
was  to  a  great  extent  conjecture ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  rock-cut 
examples,  we  could  hardly  go  back  much  further  with  anything  like 
certainty.  Kecent  investigations,  however,  combined  with  improved 
knowledge  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  subject,  have  now  altered 
this  state  of  affairs  to  a  great  extent.  It  seems  hardly  doubtful  now  that 
the  Kylas  at  Ellora,  and  the  great  temples  at  Purudkul  (Pattadkul), 
are  anterior  to  the  10th  century.^  It  may,  in  fact,  be  that  they  date 
from  the  8th  or  9th,  and  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  the  **  raths,*' 
as  they  are  called,  at  Mahavellipore  are  as  early,  if  not  indeed  earlier, 
than  the  oth  or  Oth,  and  are  in  reality  the  oldest  examples  of  their 
class  known,  and  the  prototypes  of  the  style. 

One  circumstance  which  has  prevented  the  age  of  the  Mahavelli- 
pore i*aths  being  before  detected  is,  that  Ixnng  all  cut  in  granite  and 
in  single  blocks,  they  show  no  sign  of  wearing  or  decay,  which  is  so 
frequently  a  test  of  age  in  stnictural  buildings,  and  being  all  in  tho 
same  material  produces  a  family  likeness  among  them,  which  makes 
it  at  first  sight  difficult  to  discriminate  between  what  is  old  and 
what  new.  More  than  this,  they  all  possess  the  curious  peculiarity  of 
lx3ing  unfinished,  whether  standing  free,  as  the  raths,  or  cut  in  the  rock, 
as  caves,  or  on  its  face,  as  the  great  bas-relief;  they  are  all  left  with 
one-third  or  one-fourth  merely  blocked  out,  and  in  some  instances  with 


'  Burf:e'iH,  '  I{oi>ort  on  Dcl^'am  and  KaUulgi,*  1875,  plates  39,  40. 
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the  intention  merely  indicated.  It  looks  as  if  tlie  workmen  had  been 
suddenly  called  off  while  the  whole  was  in  prop;r«  sh,  and  native 
traditions,  which  always  are  framed  to  account  for  what  is  otherwise 
most  unintelligible,  liave  soize<l  on  this  peculiarity,  and  make  it  the 
pnuninent  feature  in  their  myths.  Add  to  this  that  it  is  only  now 
we  are  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  familiarity 
with  its  details,  which  will  enable  us  to  check  the  vagaries  of  Indian 
speculation.  From  all  these  causes  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  easily  mistakes  might  be  made  in  treating  of  such  mysterious 
objects. 

If  we  do  not  know  all  wo  would  wish  al)out  the  antiquities  of 
Mahavellipore,  it  is  not  because  attempts  have  not  been  made 
to  supply  the  information.  Situated  on  an  open  sea-beach,  within 
one  nights  easy  dak  from  Madras,  it  has  Ixien  more  visited 
and  oftener  described  than  any  other  place  in  India.  The  first 
volume  of  the  'Asiatic  Researches'  (1788)  contiiined  an  exhaustive 
I>aper  on  them  by  W.  Chamlx^rs.  This  was  followed  in  the  fifth  (1798) 
by  another  by  Mr.  (Joldingham.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society '  there  api>eanjd  what  was 
then  considered  a  most  successful  attempt  to  decipher  the  inscriptions 
there,  by  Dr.  Guy  Babingtcm,  accompanied  by  views  of  most  of  the 
sculptures.  The  *  Madras  Journal,'  in  1844,  contained  a  guide  to  the 
place  by  Lieutenant  Braddock,  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor  and 
Sir  Walter  Elliot ;  and  almost  every  journal  of  every  traveller  in  these 
parts  contains  some  hint  regarding  them,  or  some  attemi)t  to  describe 
and  explain  their  j)eculiarities  or  ])eauties.  Most  of  these  were 
collected  in  a  volume  in  18(>9  by  a  Lieutenant  Carr,  and  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  IVIadras  Government,  but  unfortunately  the  editor 
selected  had  no  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  nor  had  he  appa- 
rently any  local  familiarity  with  the  place.  His  work  in  consequence 
adds  little  to  our  previous  stores. 

In  addition  to  all  this.  Colonel  Mackenzie  undertook  to  illustrate 
the  place,  and  employed  his  staff  to  make  detailed  drawings  of  all  the 
sculptures  and  architectural  details,  and  a  volume  containing  thirty- 
seven  drawings  of  the  place  is  in  his  collection  in  the  India  Office,  and 
Daniell  has  also  published  some  faithful  represents ticms  of  the  place. 
Quite  recently  it  has  l)een  surveyed  by  the  revenue  surveyors,  and 
photographed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  Captain  Lyon,  and  others,  so  that  the 
materials  seem  ample ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  have  been  collected  at  such 
distant  times,  and  by  individuals  differing  so  essentially  in  cai)ability 
or  instruction,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  except  on  the  sj^ot,  to 
co-ordinate  the  whole.  Any  accomplished  architect  or  archaeologist 
could  do  it  easily  in  a  month,  and  tell  us  the  whole  story.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  main  features  seem  tolerably  distinct,  and  ascertaincHl 
within  limits  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes.    • 
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Tlio  oldest  aiiJ  most  iuteresting  group  of  mouumenta  at  Maba- 
velliiioro,  are  tlic  scM:alled  five  raths  or  monolithic  temples  standing 
oil  the  eea-shore — one  of  these,  that  with  the  apeidal  termiiiation  in 
the  centre  of  tlic  annexed  woodcut  (No.  181),  stands  a  little  detached 
from  tUo  rest.  'I'hc  other  four  stand  in  a  line  north  and  south,  and 
look  as  if  tliey  had  been  carved  out  of  a  single  etone  or  rock,  which 
originally,  if  that  were  so,  must  have  been  between  35  ft.  and  40  ft, 
high  at  its  southern  end,  sinking  to  half  that  height  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and  its  width  diminishing  in  a  like  proportion. 

The  tirHt  oit  the  north  it)  a  mere  Panwla  or  cell  1 1  ft.  square 
externally,  and  IC  ft.  high.     It  is  the  only  one  too  that  seems  finished 


or  nearly  so,  but  it  lias  no  thnme  or  image  inteniiilly  fn>m  which  wo 
might  gucHH  its  destination. 

Tliene\t  is  a  small  copy  of  the  last  to  the  southward,  and  measures 
1 1  ft.  by  Hi  ft.  in  plan,  and  20  ft.  in  height.  The  third,  seen  partially  in 
the  above  woodcut,  is  very  remarkable :  it  is  an  oblong  building  with  a 
curvilinear  shniKxl  roof  with  a  straight  ridge.  Its  dimensions  are  42  ft. 
long,  25  ft.  wide,  and  2,')  ft.  high.  Externally,  it  seems  to  have  been 
completely  carved,  but  infernally  only  partially  excavated,  the  woiks 
being  ajipareutly  st<)pped  by  an  accident.  It  is  cracked  completely 
thniugh,  BO  that  daylight  can  lie  seen  through  it,  and  several  masses 
of  tlio  rock  have  fallen  to  tlio  ground — this  has  been  ascribed  to  an 
eavtiiquuke  and  other  eauses.  My  impression  is.  the  explauation  is 
not  far  to  neck,  hut  firnsc  from  unskil fulness  un  the  part  fif  workmen 
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employed  in  a  first  attempt.  Having  completed  the  exterior,  they  set 
to  work  to  excavate  the  interior  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  a  structural 
building  of  the  same  class,  leaving  only  such  pillars  and  supports 
as  were  sufficient  to  support  a  wooden  roof  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction. In  this  instance  it  was  a  mass  of  solid  granite  which, 
had  the  excavation  been  completed,  would  certainly  have  crushed 
the  lower  storey  to  powder.  As  it  was,  the  builders  seem  to  have 
taken  the  hint  of  the  crack  and  stopped  the  further  progress  of  the 
works. 

The  last,  however,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  series.  A  view  of 
it  has  already  been  given  (Woodcut  No.  ()6),  and  it  is  shown  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  last  woodcut.  Its  dimensions  are  27  ft.  by  28  ft.  in 
plan,  34  ft.  in  height.  Its  upper  part  is  entirely  finished  with  its 
sculptures,  the  lower  merely  blocked  out.  It  may  be,  that  frightened 
by  the  crack  in  the  last-named  rath,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they 
desisted,  and  it  still  remains  in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  materials  for  fixing  the  age  of  this  rath  are,  first,  the  palajo- 
graphical  form  of  the  characters  used  in  the  numerous  inscriptions 
with  which  it  is  covered.*  Comparing  these  with  Prinsep's  alphabets, 
allowing  for  difference  of  locality,  they  seem  certainly  to  be  anterior 
to  the  7th  century.^  The  language,  too,  is  Sanscrit,  while  all  the 
Chola  inscriptions  of  the  10th  and  subsequent  centuries  are  in  Tamil, 
and  in  very  much  more  modem  characters.^  Another  proof  of 
antiquity  is  the  character  of  the  sculpture.  We  have  on  this  rath 
most  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  such  as  Brahma  and  Vishnu ;  Siva  too 
appears  in  most  of  his  characters,  but  all  in  forms  more  subdued  than 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  one  extravagance  is  that  the  gods 
generally  have  four  arms  — never  more — to  distinguish  them  from 
mortals;  but  none  of  these  combinations  or  extravagances  we  find 
in  the  caves  here,  or  at  Ellora  or  Elephanta.  It  is  the  soberest  and 
most  reasonable  version  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  yet  discovered,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well,  probably,  as  the 
earliest. 

None  of  the  inscrijjtions  on  the  raths  have  dates,  but  from  the 
mention  of  the  Pallavas  in  conuexicm  with  this  place,  I  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  inference  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  from  their 
inscriptions — "  that  the  excavations  could  not  well  have  l)een  made 
later  than  the  Cth  century."  *  Add  to  all  this,  that  these  raths  are 
certainly  very  like  Buddhist  buildings,  as  we  learn  to  know  them 
from  the  early  caves,  and  it  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt  that  wo 


*  Most  of  these  were  copied  by  Dr. 
Babington,  and  published  with  the  pa- 
pers above  referred  to,  but  others  are 
given  in  the  volume  on  the  Mackenzie 
collection  in  the  India  Office. 


*  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,*  vol.  vi'.  plate  13. 

»  Sir  Walter   Elliot  in  Lieut.  Carr's 
compilation,  p.  127. 

*  Ibid. 
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havo  here  petrifactions  of  the  last  forms  of  Buddhist  architecture,* 
ftud  of  the  first  foraiH  of  that  of  the  Dravidians. 

The  want  of  interiors  in  these  raths  makes  it  sometimes  difficult 
to  make  this  so  clear  as  it  might  be.  Wo  cannot,  for  instance,  tell 
whether  the  apeidal  rath  in  the  centre  of  woodcut  No-  181  was  meant 
to  reproduce  a  chaitya  hall,  or  a  Tihara  like  that  of  woodcut  No.  48. 
From  its  beiug  in  several  storej-s  I  would  infer  the  latter,  but  the 
whole  is  so  conventioualiscd  by  transplautation  to  the  south,  and  by 
Ibe  different  nsea  to  which  they  are  applied  for  the  purposes  of  a 
diflferent  religion,  that  we  must  not  stretch  analogies  too  far,* 


There  is  one  other  rath,  at  some  distance  from  the  others,  called 
Arjuua's  rath,  I'cprosontttl  in  the  above  woodcut  (No.  182),  which. 
strange  to  say,  in  finished,  or  nearly  so.  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
form  these  oblong  tcniples  took  l>ofore  we  havo  any  structural  build- 


'  Among  tlie  rpcently  (limyivcreil  niiiis 
at  Bliarhut  is  n  bns-relii'f  re|iresditing  a  ■ 
building  bo  cNactlj  like  tbu  long  rath 
here,  thut  tliere  win  be  mi  iloubt  that 
Buch  buildings  were  Usui  in  the  north 
of  ludin  two  centurii'S  at  leiiat  before 
Chrial,  but  to  wluit  purpose  tliey  wire 
applied  is  not  BO  clear.  The  one  at 
liharbut  seenis  to  have  contoiniMl  Ibo 
throncH  or  iiltiiTK  of  the  four  last  Biidclhaii. 

'  Anii'ii^  the  Hvulpllirtv  of  the  (Iitnd- 


hnro  monasleries  are  severe]  represent- 
ing fatjniles  of  buildings.  They  may  be 
celU  or  cbnityu  balls,  but.  at  all  oTcnta, 
thoy  arc  almost  exact  reproductions  of 
tbc  facade  of  this  mth.  Being  used 
as  fromowurks  for  Boulpture,  the  nortliem 
exainjilus  are,  of  course,  conTontionalitied ; 
but  it  is  Impossible  to  mistake  the  iden- 
tity of  intention.  Tbcy  may  probably  be 
of  ubuut  tbu  Name  age. 
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ingB  of  the  class.  This  tvmple,  though  entering  in  the  Hide,  was 
never  intended  to  be  piereed  through,  but  always  to  contain  a  cell. 
The  large  oblong  rath,  on  the  contrary,  was  intended  to  be  oi>en 
all  round,  ami  whether,  consequently,  we  should  consider  it  as  a 
choultrie  or  a  gopnra  is  not  quite  clear.  One  thing,  at  all  events, 
seems  certain — and  it  is  what  intercets  uh  most  hero — that  the 
square  raths  are  copies  of  Buddhist  viharas,  and  are  tho  originals 
from  which  all    the  vimanas   in   southern   India   were  copied,  and 


continued  to  be  eopied  nearly  unchanged  to  a  very  late  period. 
Woodcnt  No.  183,  for  instance,  represents  one  from  Miidura, 
erected  in  the  IStfa  century.  It  is  changed,  it  is  true,  and  the  cells 
and  some  of  tho  earlier  features  are  hardly  recognisable;  but  the 
wonder  rather  is  that  twelve  ccnturiea  should  not  havo  more  com- 
pletely obliterated  all  traces  of  tho  original.  There  ia  nothing, 
however,  in  it  which  cannot  l>e  (cosily  recognised  in  intermediate 
examples,   and    their   gmdual    tmnsforiiiation    detci-tcd    hy  any  one 
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familiar  n-jth  the  Bul>ject.  On  the  other  baud,  the  oblong  ratha  were 
halts  or  porticott  with  the  Buddhiete,  and  became  the  gopuras  or  gat«- 
waya  which  are  frequently — indeed  generally — more  important  parts 
of  Dravidian  temples  than  the  vimanas  themselves.  They,  too,  like  the 
vimanaa,  retain  thoir  original  features  very  little  changed  to  the 
preeent  day,  as  may  be  eoen  from  the  annexed  example  from  a  modem 
'J'amil  temple  on  the  opposite  shore  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mauaar  (Woodcat 
Ko.  184).  To  all  this,  however,  we  ahall  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  rcfening  in  the  Hcqiiel,  and  it  will  become  much  plainer  as  wo 
proceed. 


The  other  antiquities  at  Mahavellipore,  though  very  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  not  nearly  so  imiwrtant  for  our  history  as  the  raths 
just  described.  The  caves  are  generally  small,  and  fnil  architecturally, 
from  the  feebleneaa  and  tenuity  of  their  supports.  The  southern 
cave  diggoi-8  had  evidently  not  been  grounded  in  the  art,  like  their 
northern  compeers,  by  the  Buddhiat^.  The  long  experience  of  the 
latter  in  the  art  taught  them  tliat  ]H>ttderous  masses  were  not  only 
necessary  to  support  their  roofs,  but  for  architectural  effect ;  and 
neither  they  nor  the  Hindus  who  succeeded  them  in  Ihe  north  ever 
hesitated  tj>  use  pillars  of  two  or  three  diameters  in  height,  or  to  crowd 
them  together  to  any  required  extent.  In  the  south,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cave  diggers  tried  to  copy  literally  the  structural  pillars  used  to 
supjiort  wooden  roofs.  Hence,  I  believe,  the  accident  to  the  long  rath, 
and  hence  certainly  the  poor  and  modem  look  of  all  the  southern 
caves,  which  has  hitherto  proved  such  a  stumbling-block  to  all  who 
liave  tried  to  guess  their  age.  Their  sculpture  is  better,  and  some  of 
their  liest  dcsignti  rank  with    tliosc   of  Elloi-a  and  Elephanta,  with 
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which  they  were,  in  all  probability,  contemporary.  Now,  however, 
that  we  know  that  the  sculptures  in  cave  No.  3  ut  Itadami  were 
executed  in  the  (ith  ccntnrj-'  (a.d.  579),  wo  are  enabled  to  approximat* 
the  date  of  those  in  the  Mahavellipore  caves  with  very  tolerable 
certainty.  The  Badami  aculpturcfi  are  so  Himilar  in  atylo  with  the 
best  examples  there  that  tlioy  cannot  be  far  diittant  in  date,  and  if 
placed  in  the  following  century  it  will  not  prolwbly  Iw  far  from  the 
truth. 

The  great  bas-relief  on  the  rock,  90  ft.  by  41)  ft.,  ia  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  of  its  class  in  India.  Now  that  it  is  known  to 
be  wholly  devoted  to  Serpent  worship,'  it  acquires  an  inteniHt  it  had 
not  before,  and  opens  a  new  chapter  in  Indian  mythology.^  There 
seems  nothing  to  enable  us  to  fix  its  age  with  absolute  certainty  ;  it 
can  hiirdly,  however,  be  doubled  that  it  is  anterior  to  the  iOth 
century,  and  may  bo  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier. 

There  is  one  other  antiquity  in  a  place  called  Saluvan  Kuppan, 
two  miles  north  of  Mahavellipore,  which  has  not  yet  been  drawn  or 


described,  but  deserves  notice  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  tiger  cave 
at  Cuttack  (Woodcut  No.  73).  Here  not  one  biit  a  ilozon  of  tiger 
heads  welcome  the  anchorite  to  hia  abode.  Here,  too,  they  arc  conven- 
tionalised as  we  always  find  them  in  Chalukyan  art ;  and  this  example 
serves,  like  every  other,  to  show  how  the  Hindu  imagination  in  art 


'  DuTgesi,  'Beport    on  Belgam,'   *p., 

p.  24. 

'  '  Tree  and  Berjient  Worithip,'  p.  73, 
*  If  it  werepossiHelo  roUBulhe  Madras 

QoTemmmt  t«  take  any  intcrent  in  Hurh 


matteni,  it  misht  be  hnped  they  would 
replace  the  Iieiul  of  tho  grvut  Saga  on 
his  iBidj-  before  it  ix  destroyed  by  being 
ninilc  a  eockshyc  for  idle  Britishers. 
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runs  wild  when  once  freed  from  the  trammels  of  sober  imitatioD  of 
natural  things,  which  we  find  to  be  its  characteristic  in  the  early 
stages  of  Buddhiat  art. 


Kylas,  Elix)fa, 

From  the  rathe  at  MahavotHpore  to  the  Kylas  at  Ellora  the  tranei- 
tion  ia  easy,  hnt  the  atcp  considerable.  At  the  firat-namod  place  we 
have  manifest  copies  of  atructures  intended  originally  for  other  pnr- 
posea,  and  used  at  Maliavellipore  in  a  fragmentary  and  diBJoint«d 
manner.  At  Ellora,  on  the  contrarj',  the  whole  is  welded  together, 
and  we  have  a  pcrfijct  Dravjdian  temple,  as  complete  in  all  it^  parts 
as  at  any  future  period,  and  so  far  advanced  that  we  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  tracing 
rVMMfWWWV^ViiBitt  the   parts   back    to   their 

■  ■■■■■■■■&■■■■■■■     f  originals  withont  the  for- 

tunate  possession    of    tfa« 
examples   on    the   Madras 

Independently,  how- 
ever, of  its  historical  or 
ethnographical  value,  the 
Kylas  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  most  singular  and 
interesting  monuments  of 
archi(«ctural  art  in  India. 
Its  beauty  and  singnlarity 
always  excited  the  asto- 
nishment of  travellers,  and 
in  consequence  it  is  better 
known  tlian  almost  any 
other  structure  in  that 
country,  from  the  nume- 
rous views  and  sketches 
of  it  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. Unlike  the  Budd- 
hist excavations  we  have 
hitlierto  been  describing, 
it  is  not  a  mere  interior 
chamber  out  in  the  rock, 
but  is  a  model  of  a  complete  temple,  such  as  might  have  been  erected 
on  the  plain.  In  other  words,  the  roct  liaa  \xxn  cut  away,  externally 
as  well  as  internally.  The  older  caves  are  of  a  mucli  more  natural 
and  rational  design  than  this  temple,  because,  in  cutting  away  the 
roct  around  it  to  provide  an  exterior,  the  whole  baa  necessarily  beeu 


.    [Comctedfn 
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placed  in  a  pit.  In  the  eogiiato  temples  itt  MahavolUpore  (Woodcut 
No.  181)  this  difficulty  has  lieen  escaped  by  tlie  fact  that  the  boulders 
of  granite  out  of  which  they  are  hewn  were  found  lying  free  on  the 
shore;  Imt  at  Ellora,  no  insulated  rock  being  available,  a  pit  was 
dng  around  the  temple  in  the  sloping  side  of  the  hill,  about  100  ft. 
deep  at  its  inmost  side,  and  half  that  height  at  the  entrance  or 
gopura,  the  floor  of  the  pit  being  150  ft.  wide  and  270  ft.  in  length. 
In  the  centre  of  this  rectangular  court  stands  the  temple,  as  shovvit 
in  the  preceding  plan  (Woodcut  No.  180),  consisting  of  a  vimana. 


between  80  ft.  and  90  ft.  in  height,  preceded  by  a  large  square  porch, 
supported  by  sixteen  colunms  (owing  probably  to  the  immense  weight 
to  be  borne) ;  before  this  stands  a  detached  porch,  reached  by  a  bridge ; 
and  in  front  of  all  stands  the  gateway,  which  is  in  like  manner  con- 
nected with  the  last  poich  by  a  bridge,  the  whole  being  cut  out  of 
the  native  rock.  Besides  these  there  arc  two  pillars  or  dcopdans 
(literally  lamp-posts)  left  standing  on  each  side  of  the  detached 
porch,  and  two  elephants  about  the  size  of  life.  All  round  the  court 
there  is  a  peristylar  cloister  with  cells,  and  some  halls  not  shown  in 
the  plan,  which  give  to  the  whole  a  complexity,  and  at  the  same  time 
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a  completeness,  which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  187)  the  outline 
of  the  vimana  is  at  first  sight  very  similar  to  that  of  the  raths  at 
Mahavellipore,  but  on  closer  inspection  we  find  everything  so  modi- 
fied at  Ellora  as  to  make  up  a  perfect  and  well  understood  design. 
The  vimana  with  its  cells,  and  the  porch  in  front  of  it  with  its  side 
cells,  make  a  complete  Hindu  temple  such  as  ai*e  found  in  hundreds 
in  southern  India,  and  instead  of  the  simulated  cells  that  surround 
the  hall  in  the  Madras  example,  they  again  become  realities,  but  used 
for  widely  different  purposes.  Instead  of  being  the  simulated  resi- 
dences of  priests,  the  five  or  rather  seven  cells  that  surround  the 
central  object  here  are  each  devoted  to  a  separate  divinity  of  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  and  group  most  pleasingly  with  the  central  vimana. 
It  is,  however,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  the  last  reminiscence  of  this 
Buddhist  arrangement  in  Hindu  architecture;  after  the  year  1000 
even  these  cells  disappear  or  become  independent  erections,  wholly 
separated  from  the  temple  itself. 

Though  considerably  damaged  by  Moslem  violence,  the  lower 
part  of  the  gopura  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  anything 
found  at  Mahavellipore,  and  a  close  approach  to  what  these  objects 
afterwards  became,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  perpendicular  parts  are 
concerned ;  instead,  however,  of  the  tall  pyramids  which  were  so 
universal  afterwards,  the  gopura  in  the  Kylas  exhibits  only  what  may 
be  called  the  germ  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  only  the  upper 
member  of  a  gopura  placed  in  the  flat  roof  of  the  gateway,  and  so 
small  as  not  to  be  visible  except  from  above.  In  more  modem  times 
from  five  to  ten  storeys  would  have  been  interposed  to  connect  these 
two  pai*ts.     Nothing  of  the  kind  however  exists  here.^ 

On  either  side  of  the  porch  are  the  two  square  pillars  called 
deepdans,  or  lamp-posts,  before  alluded  to,  the  ornament  at  the  top  of 
which  possibly  represents  a  flame,  though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  it  really  is,  while  the  temptation  to  consider  them  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  lion  pillars  of  the  Buddhists  (Woodcut  No.  6)  is  very 
great  (Woodcut  No.  188). 

In  the  south  of  India,  however,  among  the  Jains,  as  mentioned 
above  (p.  276),  such  pillars  are  very  common,  standing  either  singly 
or  in  paira  in  front  of  the  gopuras,  and  always  apparently  intended  to 
carry  lamps  for  festivals.  They  generally  consist  of  a  single  block  of 
granite,  square  at  base,  changing  to  an  octagon,  and  again  to  a  figure 
of  sixteen  sides,  with  a  capital  of  very  elegant  shape.  Some,  however, 
are  circular,  and,  indeed,  their  variety  is  infinite.     They  range  from 


*  In  Daniell's  plates,  No.  16,  the  upper  I  rock,  no  addition  or  alteration  could  after- 
part  of  this  is  shown.     Beinp:  cut  in  the  I  wards  have  been  intended. 
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30  ft.  to  40  ft.  and  evon  50  ft.  in  height.  anJ,  whatever  tlieir  dimen- 
BiooB,  are  amoug  the  luoHt  elegant  BpociiuenB  of  art  in  southern 
India. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  inscription  or  other  date  from  which 
the  age  of  the  Kylaa  can  be  ascertained  with  precision.  It  ie  isafe, 
however,  to  aBsi-rt  that  it  was  erected  liy  the  southern  Dravidians, 
either  the  Cheraa  or  the  Cholas  who  held  sway  Iiere  during  the  eclipse  of 
the  Chalukyas.  or  between  a.d.  750  and  950;  and  Mr.  BurgcBs'  recent 
retiearches  in  Dharwar  enable  us  to  assert  with  tolerable  confidence 
that  itA  ago  must  bo  nearer  the  first  than  the  second  of  those  dates. 
The  groat  temple  at  I'unidkul— his  I'attadkal— is  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, none  of  which  unfortunately  are  dated,  but  from  their  import 
and  the  form  of  their  characters,  both  Bhan  Daji '  and  himself  ascribe 
to  the  8th  or  9th  century,'  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the 


'  '  Joumnl    Bombiiy   Branch   of   the  i      '  '  Bvport   ( 
Boynl  Aiiatio   Socioly,'   vol.  ii.   p.  314,     1874,  p.  Rl,  rf 
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correctness  of  the  date  assigned  by  Mr.  Burgess  to  this  temple,  which, 
according  to  him  was  erected  during  the  8th  century.     In  plan  it  is 

almost  exactly  a  duplicate  of  the  Kylas,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  189),  but  there  is  some  little  difficulty 
in  instituting  such  a  comparison  of  their  archi- 
tecture as  would  enable  us  to  feel  sure  of  their 
relative  dates  ^ — in  the  first  place,  because  the 
one  is  structural  the  other  rock-cut,  but  also 
because  we  hardly  know  what  allowance  to 
1        ^^m^mcMM  make  for  distance  of  locality.     On  the  whole, 

P  ELiS  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  southern 

temple  is  the  elder  of  the  two,  but  certainly 
not  distant  in  date.  If,  consequently,  it  were 
necessary  to  fix  on  a  date  which  should  cor- 
rectly represent  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
age  of  the  Kylas,  I  would  put  down  a.d.  800, 
with  considerable  confidence  that  it  was  not 
many  years  from  the  truth  either  way, 
allowing,    of    course,    some    thirty    to     fifty 

^^"siJiic  "loo^ii  to' nS"^"* "^    y^^^   ^^^   ^^^   execution    of    so    important   a 

monument. 
Considerable  misconception  exists  on  the  subject  of  cutting  temples 
in  the  rock.  Almost  every  one  who  sees  these  temples  is  struck  with 
the  apparently  prodigious  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  their  exca- 
vation, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlicir  monolithic  character  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  awe  and  wonder  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded,  and  that,  had  the  Kylas  been  an  edifice  of  masonry  situated 
on  the  plain,  it  would  scarcely  have  attracted  the  attention  of  European 
travellers.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  considerably  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  excavate  a  temple  than  to  build  one.  'J  ake,  for  instance, 
the  Kylas,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  this  class.  To  excavate  the  area 
on  which  it  stands  would  require  the  removal  of  about  100,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock,  but,  as  the  base  of  the  temple  is  solid  and  the  super- 
structure massive,  it  occupies  in  round  numbers  about  one-half  of  the 
excavated  area,  so  that  the  question  is  simply  this— whether  it  is 
easier  to  chip  away  60,000  yards  of  rock,  and  shoot  it  to  spoil  (to 
borrow  a  railway  term)  down  a  hill -side,  or  ix)  quarry  50,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone,  remove  it,  probably  a  mile  at  least  to  the  place  where 
the  temple  is  to  be  built,  and  then  to  raise  and  sot  it.  The  excavating 
process  would    probably  cost   alnjut   one-tenth   of  the   other.       The 


*  There  are  four  photo{2rraph8  of  this 
temple  in  the  '  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Dharwar  and  Mysore,'  plates  54-.57. 


One  of  these  is  repeated  in  Mr.  Burgess's 
l)ook,  plate  38. 
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scnlpture  and  ornament  would  bo  the  same  in  both  instances,  more 
especially  in  India,  whore  buildings  are  always  set  up  in  block,  and 
the  carving  executed  in  situ.  Nevertheless  the  impression  produced 
on  all  spectators  by  these  monolithic  masses,  their  unalterable 
character,  and  appearance  of  eternal  durability,  point  to  the  process 
as  one  meriting  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  in 
modem  times ;  and  if  any  rock  were  found  as  uniform  and  as  easily 
worked  as  the  Indian  amygdaloidal  traps,  we  might  hand  down  to 
posterity  some  more  durable  monument  than  many  we  are  now 
erecting  at  far  greater  cost. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  there  is  one  other  rock- 
cut  example  which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  not  either  for  its  size  or 
antiquity,  but  from  the  elegance  of  its  details.  It  is  situated  at  a 
place  called  Kumulillu,^  thirty-five  miles  south-west  from  Shivelli- 
puttun,  and  consequently  twice  that  distance  north  from  Cape 
Comorin.  Like  the  examples  at  Mahavellipore,  this  one  never  was 
finished,  probably  l)ecause  the  person  who  commenced  it  did  not  live 
to  complete  it,  and  it  was  nobody's  business  to  finish  what  was  of  no 
use,  and  intended  only  to  glorify  him  who  made  it.  It  is  not  cut  out 
of  a  sei>arato  boulder,  but  out  of  a  ridge,  as  I  fancy  those  at  Maha- 
vellipore to  have  Ixjen,  and  if  successful,  any  number  of  others  of  any 
dimensions  might  have  followed.  The  other  side  of  the  hill  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Jains,  and  numerous  images  of  their  Tirthankars  are 
carved  upon  it,  with  inscriptions  that  could  easily  Ix)  read  if  any  one 
cared  to  do  so.  It  was  evidently  to  mark  the  triumph  of  Siva  over 
Mahavira  that  this  little  shrine  was  undertaken,  probably  in  the 
10th  or  11th  century,  and  if  it  had  been  completed  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  perfect  gems  of  the  stylo.  For  some  reason 
unexplained  it  was  only  blocked  out,  and  the  upper  part  only 
carved,  when  it  was  abandoned,  and  is  now  entirely  forsaken.  From 
its  details,  it  certainly  is  more  modem  than  the  Kvlas — how  much 
we  cannot  yet  say  with  certainty. 


1  >: 


cveral  photographs  of  it  will  l>e  found  in  Capt.  Lyon's  collection. 
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Whkn  we  turn  from  these  few  scattered  rock- cut  examples  to  the  great 
structural  temples  of  the  style,  we  find  their  number  is  so  great,  their 
extent  so  vast,  and  their  variety  so  perplexing,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  formulate  any  distinct  ideas  regarding  them,  and  still 
more  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  convey  to  others  any  clear  idea  on 
the  subject.  To  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  present  status  of  the 
population  of  the  province,  the  greatest  wonder  is  how  such  a  people 
could  ever  have  conceived,  much  less  carried  out,  such  vast  under- 
takings as  these,  and  that  so  recently  that  some  of  the  greatest  and 
boldest  were  only  interrupted  by  our  wars  with  the  French  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  cause  of  this,  however,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Ever  since  we  took  possession  of  the  country,  our  countrymen 
have  l)oen  actuated  by  the  most  beneficent  intentions  of  protecting  the 
poor  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  By  every  means  we  have 
sought  to  secure  the  ryot  in  his  holding,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
called  on  to  pay  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  produce  of  his  land  ; 
while  to  the  landowner  we  have  offered  a  secure  title  to  what 
belonged  to  him,  and  a  fixed  income  in  money  in  lieu  of  his  portion 
of  the  produce.  To  a  people,  however,  in  the  state  of  civilization 
to  which  India  has  reached,  a  secure  title  and  a  fixed  income  only 
means  the  power  of  borrowing  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  a  funeral, 
or  some  great  family  festival,  ten  times  more  than  the  borrower  can 
ever  pay,  and  our  courts  as  inevitably  give  the  lender  the  power  of 
foreclosing  his  mortgage  and  selling  the  property.  During  the  cen- 
tury in  which  this  communistic  process  has  been  going  on  the 
landed  aristocracy  have  gradually  disappeared.  All  the  wealth  of 
the  country  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders  of  the 
cities,  and  by  them  dissipated  in  frivolities.  If  the  aim  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  reduce  the  whole  population  to  the  condition  of  peasant 
proprietors,  occupying  the  land  without  capital,  and  consequently  on 
the  verge  of   starvation,  they  have  certainly  succeeded.     It  may  be 
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beneficent,  and  may  produce  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number ;  but  in  such  a  community  neither  science,  nor  literature,  nor 
art  have  any  place,  and  religion  itself  becomes  degraded  by  the  status 
of  its  votaries. 

Before  we  interfered,  the  condition  of  things  was  totally  different. 
The  practical  proprietorship  of  the  land  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  princes  or  feudal  lords,  who  derived  from  it  immense  revenues 
they  had  no  means  of  spending,  except  in  works  of  ostentation, 
which  in  certain  stages  of  civilization  are  as  necessary  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  masses  as  for  their  own  glorification.  In  such  a 
country  as  India  the  employment  of  one-half  of  the  i)opulation  in 
agriculture  is  sufticient  to  produce  food  for  the  whole,  while  the  other 
half  are  free  for  any  employment  that  may  be  available.  We  in  this 
country  employ  our  non-agricultural  half  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. The  southern  Indians  had  neither,  and  found  no  better 
occupation  for  the  surplus  population  than  in  temple-building. 
Whether  this  was  more  profitable  or  lx3neficial  than  hammering  iron 
or  spinning  cotton  is  not  a  question  it  is  necessary  to  enter  on  here. 
It  is  enough  to  know  the  fact,  and  to  mark  its  consequences.  The 
population  of  southern  India  in  the  17th  and  18th  century  was  pro- 
bably hardly  less  than  it  is  now— some  thirty  millions— and  if  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  such  a  ix>pulation  were  to  seek  employment  in 
building,  the  results,  if  persevered  in  through  centuries,  would  Ix) 
something  astonishing.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  prevailed  appa- 
rently in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  with  very  different 
results.  The  Egyptians  had  great  and  lofty  ideas,  and  a  hankering 
after  immortality,  that  impressed  itself  on  all  their  works.  The 
southern  Indians  had  no  such  aspirations.  Their  intellectual  status 
is,  and  always  was,  mediocre  ;  they  had  no  literature  of  their  own — no 
history  to  which  they  could  look  back  with  pride,  and  their  religion 
was,  and  is,  an  impure  and  degrading  fetishism.  It  is  impossible  that 
anything  very  grand  or  imposing  should  come  out  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  What  they  had  to  offer  to  their  gods  was  a  tribute  of  labour, 
and  that  was  Ixistowed  without  stint.  To  cut  a  chain  of  fifty  links 
out  of  a  block  of  granite  and  suspend  it  between  two  pillars,  was  with 
them  a  triumph  of  art.  To  hollow  deep  cornices  out  of  the  hardest 
basalt,  and  to  leave  all  the  framings,  as  if  of  the  most  delicate  wood- 
work, standing  free,  was  with  them  a  worthy  object  of  ambition,  and 
their  sculptures  are  still  inexplicable  mysteries,  from  our  ignorance  of 
how  it  was  possible  to  execute  them.  All  that  millions  of  hands  work- 
ing through  centuries  could  do,  has  been  done,  but  with  hardly  any 
higher  motive  than  to  employ  labour  and  to  conquer  difficulties,  so  as 
to  astonish  by  the  amount  of  the  first  and  the  cleverness  with  which 
the  second  was  overcome — and  astonished  we  are ;  but  without  some 
higher  motive  true  architecture  cannot  exist.     The  Dravidians  had 
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not  even  the  constructive  difficulties  to  overcome  which  enabled  the 
mediaeval  architects  to  produce  8uch  noble  fabrics  as  our  cathedrals. 
The  aim  of  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages  wa^  to  design  halls  which 
should  at  the  same  time  be  vast,  but  stable,  and  suited  for  the  accom- 
modation of  great  multitudes  to  witness  a  lofty  ritual.  In  their 
struggle  to  accomplish  this  they  developed  intellectual  powers  which 
impress  us  still  through  their  works.  No  such  lofty  aims  exercised 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  Hindu.  His  altar  and  the  statue  of  his 
god  were  placed  in  a  dark  cubical  cell  wholly  without  ornament,  and  the 
porch  that  preceded  that  was  not  necessarily  either  lofty  or  spacious. 
What  the  Hindu  architect  craved  for,  was  a  place  to  display  his 
powers  of  ornamentation,  and  he  thought  he  had  accomplished  all  his 
art  demanded  when  ho  covered  every  part  of  his  building  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  most  difficult  designs  he  could  invent.  Much  of 
this  ornamentation,  it  is  true,  is  very  elegant,  and  evidences  of  power 
and  labour  do  impress  the  human  imagination,  often  even  in  defiance 
of  our  better  judgment,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in 
these  Dravidian  temples.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  we  look  among  them 
for  any  manifestation  of  those  lofty  aims  and  noble  results  which  con- 
stitute the  merit  and  the  grciitness  of  true  architectural  art,  and 
which  generally  characterise  the  best  works  in  the  true  styles  of  the 
western  world. 

Turning  from  these  generalities  to  the  temples  themselves,  the 
first  great  difficulty  experienced  in  attempting  either  to  classify  or 
describe  them  is  that  no  plans  of  them  exist.  I  know  myself  upwards 
of  thirty  great  Dravidian  temples,  or  groups  of  temples,  any  one  of 
which  must  have  cost  as  much  to  build  as  an  English  cathedral,  some 
a  great  deal  more ;  but  of  all  these  there  are  only  three,  or  it  may  be 
four,  of  which  even  a  moderately  trustworthy  plan  is  available. 
I'wo- thirds  of  these  ha\e  been  sufficiently  photographed  by  Dr. 
Hunter,  Capt.  Lyon,^  and  others  ;  the  remaining  third  I  know  either 
from  personal  inspection  or  from  drawings  and  descriptions.  This  is, 
of  course,  irrespective  of  village  temples,  and,  it  may  be,  of  some 
extensive  groups  which  have  been  overlooked.  If  these  temples  had 
been  built  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  or  even  as  the  Christian  churches 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  on  one  uniform  plan,  changing  only  with  the 
progress  of  time,  one  or  two  plans  might  have  sufficed ;  but  the  fact 
is  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Dravidian  temples  are  a  fortuitous 
aggregation  of  parts,  arranged  without  plan,  as  accident  dictated  at 


*  Capt.  Lyon  was  employed  by  Govern- 
mout   for  this   purpose,   and  made  276 


owing  to  difficulties  which  occuired  in 
bringing  them  out,  they  can  hardly  be 


pliotographs  of  these  temples.    Fourteen     stiid  to  be  published— in  this  country  at 


seti  were  furnished  to  Government,  but,  '  least. 
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the  time  of  their  erection ;  and,  without  plans,  uo  adequate  idea  can 
be  convoyed  to  thoHc  who  have  not  itcen  them.  Tbo  one  groat  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  ia  to  be  found  at  Tanjore.  The  great  Pagoda  there  was 
commenced  on  a  well-defined  and  stately  plan,  which  was  persevered 
in  till  its  completion.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  IDO)  it 
consists  of  two  courts,'  one  a  sijuaro  of 
about  260  ft.,  originally  devoted  to  minor 
BhrineB  and  residences;  but  when  the 
templo  was  fortified  by  the  French  in  1777' 
it  was  converted  into  an  arsenal,  and  has 
not  been  re-appropriated  to  sacred  purposes. 
Tho  temple  itself  stands  in  a  courtyard 
extremely  well  proportioned  to  receive  it, 
being  about  500  ft,  lung  by  half  that  in 
width,  the  distance  between  the  gateway 
and  the  temple  being  broken  by  the  shrino 
of  the  Bull  Nundi,'  which  is  sufficiently 
important  for  its  purpose,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the 
great  vimana,  which  stands  near  the  inner 
end  of  the  court.  The  perpendicular  part 
of  its  base  measures  82  ft.  square,  and  is 
two  storeys  in  height,  of  simple  outline, 
but  sufficiently  relieved  by  niches  and 
pilasters.  Above  this  tho  pyramid  rises  in 
thirteen  storeys  to  tho  summit,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  dome  said  to  consist  of  a 
single  stone,  and  reaching  a  height  of  1!'0 
ft.  The  porch  in  frunt  is  kept  low,  and  as 
will  be  seen  from  tbo  woodcut  (No.  11*  1) 
the  tower  dominates  over  the  gopuras 
and  surrounding  objects  in  a  manner  that  i 
the  whole  compo.-ition. 

Besides  the  great  temple  and  tho  Nuudi  porch  there  are  several 


rT-lJ„n.h'.iK.«lii. 
bylhf  Aulbor.) 


mparts  great  dignity  to 


'  Aa  the  plan  U  ouly  an  cyc-nkctcb,  j  to  top  or  buck.  It  in  cniiipusud  of  n  naglc 
and  thn  dimciuirinA  olituiiiiil  liy  iiurin^,  blonk  of  Htotn',  I  iM'liuro  );niiiiti',  but  it 
it  miut  not  bo  too  muck  ivlit^l  on.  It  hia  lieca  gnfiuiiieiitly  niiil  en  tlioronglily 
IB  sufficient  to  explain  the  text,  and  ttiut  outvd  with  oil,  which  ia  duily  applied 
Ib  all  that  ia  at  present  reijulTed.  ,  to  it,  thnt  it  looks  like  l>Tciniu.    I  tried 

■  InBcription  on  piteway.  to  remove  a  portion  of  this  epidennis  in 

*  Tho  dimensions  of  thin  iuia^^c  am  I  order  to  asccitnin  wlint  wtis  beneath,  but 
IG  ft.  from  muzzle  U>  riiin)),  l>y  above  wasnot  Nurcewiful.  Noiilberhindof atone, 
T  ft.  BCTOBs,  12  fL  2  ill.  to  (op  of  head,  howcriT,  ie  u>«'rl  in  itiiy  other  part  of  the 
10  ft.  4  in.  to  top  of  hump,  and  7  ft-  5  iu.    temple. 
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utlicr  snirtlkr  sliriiKM  m  tho  fTielofluro.  one  of 
Souliramttin n  ii  boh  uf  Si\aH,  in  an  exquisite  n 
itrehitccturo  as  ih  tu  Ijo  found  in  tliu  soiitli  uf  Iiiili 
tlniunt  diviilcB  iiiir  adiiiinitiou  with  the  tumiik^ 
l')2)  It  IS  limit  l)thmd  an  cj.ler  Blirino,  which 
thu  grout  tcmpk  as  originally  (U'siguod. 

One  of  tho  poculiaritics  of  the  Taiiji  ire  torn  pic 
lurca  "11  the  gopiiras  bchmg  to  the  religion  of  Vishi 
iu  tho  conrtyarJ  in  ileilicated  to  tho  worship  of  Siv 
cliiiod  to  bolievo  it  Iiod  iR'en  orectod  wliolly  in 
named  divinity,  hut  am  now  inuro  inclined  to 
only  an  instance  of  the  extix-ine  tolerance  that 
!it  which  it  wua  ci-ectod,  Iwforc  those  relipione  1)0<. 


whicli,  dedicated  to 
.  piece  of  di^corativc 
a,  anil  though  small. 

itself  (Woodcut  No. 

may  be  coeval  vfitli 

ie  that  all  tho  scnlp- 
while  everything 
At  first  I  felt  in- 
linnour  of  the  first- 
thc  belief  that  it  is 
provailod  at  the  ago 
'fttno  antagonistic. 


Pbou-grnpbr) 


Whit,  then,  was  that  ago  ?  Strange  to  my,  though  so  complete 
aud  nniform,  and  standing,  an  it  docs,  almost  alone,  iti^  ilntc  k  not 
known.  Mr,  Norman,  a  coni|)(jU;nt  anthoritj',  in  the  text  that  aewjni- 
panied  Trijie's  photographs,  eaya  it  was  erected  hy  Kadu  Vettiya 
i^ran,  or  Cholan,'  a  king  reigning  at  Coiijeveraiu  in  tlie  beginniug  of 
the  14th  century.  At  one  time  I  hoped  it  was  earlier,  hut  on  the 
whole  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  must  bo  very  nearly  the  truth. 

The  Soubramanya  ia  certainly  one  centnry,  probably  two  centuries, 
more  mwlem.  The  Bull  itself  is  also  inferior  in  ilt-sign,  and  thoroforo 
moro  modern  than  those  at  Hiillabid,  which  belong  probably  to  the 
i;!th  century,  and  the  architecture  of  hia  ahrinc  cannot  Ijo  carried 
back  beyoiiil  the  15th  century.  It  may  even  be  coii>iderabIy  more 
modem.  It  ia  disappointing  to  find  the  whole  so  rc^cent  in  date,  but 
there  seems  no  excuse  for  ascribing  to  this  temjilo  a  greater  antiquity 
than  that  just  meuiioned. 


'  Though  »o  very  iraportant  in  Dro-  {  licfrirn  lio  wna  forty  yoars  of  age,  itnd  bc- 
viiliuD  hiiitory,  wc  have  not  cvuii  now  u  '  foru  Ihut  tiiuu  Iiu  Hwallowcil  a  Uittliiful 
erirrt^t  list  of  the  Chula  kliigu  fmni  the  ,  of  litiiiliinnTn  liy  miutaki',  anil  van  found 
yi'ur  lOOO  dowDwunU.  Thuru  r^rtuhily  is  lU'iiiI  in  liin  linl  oiii!  moming.  Hik  pn|H» 
tHitnne  unum;;  the  MiLckcuziuMSS.  The  aervud  hiH  siKTiiiiiiir'ti  oiik  tci  light  linii 
Into  Mr.  ElliH,  it  is  saiil,  hail  niit,  liiit  ,  for  wiuie  y.-iiit  afturwardd. 
iie  di:(i!Tuiiiicil  uut  to  puhlisli  unything  | 
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Tho  tompio  at  Tiruvalnr,  aboat  thirty  milea  west  of  Madras, 
contrasts  ciiriouBly  with  thitt  at  Tanjore  in  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  designed,  and  servos  to  exemplify  the  mode  in  which,  unfortu- 
nately, most  Dravidian  temples  were  aggregated. 

Tho  nucleus  here  was  a  small  village  temple 

(Woodcut  No.  193),  drawn  to  the  satne  scale  as  the 

plan  of  Tanjore  in  Woodcut  Ko.  190.  It  is  a  doable 

shrine,  dedicated  to  Siva  and  his  consort,  standing 

in  a  cloisterod  court  which    measures    102  ft.  by 

156  ft.  over  aU,  and  has  one  gopura  in  front.     So 

far  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordi- 

Tiruv.iur.  nary  temples  found  in  every  village.     It,  however, 

at  some  subsequent  period  became  sacred  or  rich, 

and  a  second  or  outer  court  was  added,  measuring  470  ft.  oaoh  way, 

with  two  go])urJS,  higher  than    tho    original    one,  and    containing 

within   its  walls  iiTtmberlcss  little  shrines  and  porches.      Additions 


were  again  made  at  some  subsequent  date,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
in  a  court  940  ft.  by  701  ft.  — ibis  time  with  five  gopuras,  and 
several  important  shrines.  When  the  last  adililion  was  made,  it  was 
intended  to  endow  the  t«niple  with  one  of  those  great  halls  which 
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were  considered  indispensable  in  temples  of  the  first  class.  Generally 
they  had  — or  were  intended  to  have — 1000  columns;  this  one  has 
only  688,  and  only  about  one-half  of  these  carry  beams  or  a  roof  of 
any  sort.  There  can,  however,  be  very  little  doubt  that,  had  time 
and  money  been  available,  it  would  have  been  completed  to  the 
typical  extent.  As  it  is,  it  is  probably  owing  to  our  management 
of  the  revenues  of  the  country  that  the  requisite  funds  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  the  buildings  stopi)ed  probably  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  century. 

The  general  effect  of  such  a  design  as  this  may  be  gathered  from 
the  bird's-eye  view  (Woodcut  No.  194).  As  an  artistic  design,  no- 
thing, can  bo  worse.  The  gateways,  irregularly  spaced  in  a  great 
blank  wall,  lose  half  their  dignity  from  their  positions;  and  the 
bathos  of  their  decreasing  in  size  and  elaboration,  as  they  approach 
the  sanctuary,  is  a  mistake  which  nothing  can  redeem.  We  may 
admire  beauty  of  detail,  and  be  astonishe*!  at  the  elaboration  and 
evidence  of  labour,  if  they  are  found  in  such  a  temple  as  this,  but  as 
an-  architectural  design  it  is  altogether  detestable. 


Serfnoham. 

The  temple  which  has  been  most  completely  marred  by  this  false 
system  of  design  is  that  at  Seringham,  whicli  is  certiiinly  the  largest, 
and,  if  its  principle  of  design  could  be  reversed,  would  Ikj  one  of  the 
finest  temples  in  the  south  of  India  (Woodcut  No.  105,  p.  341)).  Here 
the  central  enclosure  is  quite  as  small  and  as  insignificant  as  that  at 
Tiruvalur,  and  except  that  its  dome  is  gilt  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  an  ordinary  village  temple.  The  next  enclosure,  however,  is 
more  magnificent.  It  encloses  the  hall  of  1000  columns,  which  mea- 
sures some  450  ft.  bv  130  ft.  The  number  of  columns  is,  I  believe, 
sixteen  in  front  by  sixty  in  depth,  or  9(50  altogether ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  sure  there  is  not  some  mistake  in  my  observations,  and  that  the 
odd  forty  are  to  be  found  somewhere.  They  consequently  are  not 
spaced  more  than  10  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre ;  and  as  at  one 
end  the  hall  is  hardly  over  10  ft.  high,  and  in  the  loftiest  place  only 
15  ft.  or  16  ft.,  and  the  pillars  spaced  nearly  evenly  over  the  floor, 
it  will  bo  easily  understoo<l  how  little  effect  such  a  building  really 
produces.  They  are,  however,  each  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  and 
all  carved  more  or  less  elaborately.  A  much  finer  portico  stretches 
acri  ss  this  court  from  gopura  to  gopura;  the  pillars  in  it  are 
much  more  widely  spaced,  and  the  central  aisle  is  double  that  of 
those  on  the  sides,  and  crosses  the  })ortico  in  the  centre,  making 
a  transept;  its  height,  t<jo,  is  double  that  of  the  side  aisles.  It 
is  a  pleasing  and  graceful  architectural  design  ;  the  other  is  only  an 
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evidence  of  misapplied  labour.  The  next  four  enclosures  hi^ve  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  them,  being  generally  occupied  by  the  'Brahmans 
and  persons  connected  with  the  temple.  Each,  however,  has,  or  was 
intended  to  have,  four  gopuras,  one  on  each  faoe,  and  some  of  these 
are  of  very  considerable  magnificence.  The  outer  enclosore  is,  prac- 
tically, a  bazaar,  filled  with  shops,  where  pilgrims  are  lodged,  and 
fed,  and  fleeced.  The  wall  that  encloses  it  measures  2476  ft.  by 
2880  ft.,^  and,  had  its  gopuras  been  finished,  they  would  have  sur- 
passed all  others  in  the  south  to  the  same  extent  as  these  dimensions 
exceed  those  of  any  other  known  temple.  The  northern  gopura, 
leading  to  the  river  and  Trichinopoly,  measures  130  ft.  in  width  by 
100  ft.  in  depth;  the  opening  through  it  measures  21  ft.  6  in.,  and 
twice  that  in  height.  The  four  jambs  or  gateposts  are  each  of  a 
single  slal)  of  granite,  more  than  40  ft.  in  height,  and  the  roofing- 
sla])K  thronghout  meiisiire  from  2;J  ft.  to  24  ft.  Had  the  ordinary 
brick  pynimid  of  the  usual  proportion  l)een  added  to  this,  the  whole 
would  have  nseu  to  a  height  of  nearly  300  ft.  Even  as  it  is,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  masses  in  southern  India,  and  probably — 
perhaps  because  it  never  was  quite  finished — it  is  in  severe  and  good 
taste  throughout.'^  Its  date,  fortunately,  is  perfectly  well  known,  as 
its  progress  was  stopped  by  its  being  occupied  and  fortified  by  the 
French  during  our  ten  yetirs'  struggle  with  them  for  the  possession  of 
Trichinopoly ;  and  if  we  allow  fifty  years  for  its  progress,  even  this 
would  bring  the  whole  within  the  limits  of  the  18th  century.  The 
other  three  gopuras  of  this  enclosure  are  in  the  same  style,  and  were 
commenced  on  the  jsamo  scale,  but  not  being  so  far  advanced  when 
we  stop[)ed  the  work,  their  gateposts  project  above  their  walls  in  a 
manner  that  gives  them  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  has  led  to 
some  strange  theories  as  to  their  design. 

Lookeil  at  from  a  distance,  or  in  any  direction  where  the  whole 
can  be  grasped  at  once,  these  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  gate  towers 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  view  in  Woodcut  No.  195;  but  even  then  it  can  only  be  by 
considering  them  as  separate  buildings.  As  parts  of  one  whole, 
their  aiTangement  is  exactly  that  which  enables  them  to  produce  the 
least  possible  effect  that  can  be  obtained  either  from  their  mass  or 
ornament.  Had  the  four  great  outer  gopuras  formed  the  four  sides  of 
a  central  hall,  and  the  others  gone  on  diminishing,  in  three  or  four 
directions,  to  the  exterior,  the  effect  of  the  whole  would  have  been 
increased  in  a  surprising  degree.     To  accomplish  this,  however,  one 


*  Except  this  dimension,  which  is  from  ^  A  drawing  of  it  was  published  in 

a  survty,  and  those  of  the  gopuras,  the  my  ' Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Indian 

dimensions  above  quoted  must  be  taken  Architecture.'      It  has   since   been   fre- 

cuni  tjrano.     They  were  obtained  only  by  quently  photographed, 

pacing  and  eye-sketching.  i 
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other  defect,  must  have  been  remedied :  a  gateway  even  150  ft.  wide 
in  a  wall  nearly  2000  ft.  in  extent  is  a  solecism  nothing  can  redeem  ; 
but  had  the  walls  been  broken  in  plan  or  star-shaped,  like  the  plans  of 
Chalukyan  temples,  light  and  shade  would  have  been  obtained,  and  due 
proportions  of  parts,  without  any  inconvenience.  But  if  the  Dravidians 
ever  had  it  in  them  to  think  of  such  things,  it  was  not  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  to  which  everything  in  this  temple  seems  to 
belong. 

Chillambaram. 

I 

The  temple  at  Chillambaram  is  one  of  the  most  venerated,  and 
has  also  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  ancient,  temples  in 
southern  India.  It  was  there,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  that  I  at  one 
time  hoped  to  find  some  remains  that  would  help  to  elucidate  the 
history  of  the  style.  It  was,  besides,  so  far  removed  from  any  capital 
city  or  frequented  haunt  of  man  that  one  might  hope  to  find  it« 
original  form  unaltered. 

It  is  old,  but  I  am  afraid  the  traditions  tliat  connect  its  founda- 
tion with  Hiranya  \'erma  of  Kashmir,  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  6th 
century,  on  which  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  rely,^  are  of  too 
impalpable  a  nature  to  be  depended  upon.  1  see  no  great  reason  for 
doubting  that  there  may  have  Ixen  a  connexion  between  the  kings  of 
Chola  and  those  of  Kashmir  at  the  ixiriod;  but  I  cannot  see  anything 
in  this  temple  either  of  so  early  an  age,  or  any  feature  in  the  style  of 
Kashmiri  architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  appears  to  he  clearly  de8cril)ed  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Kongadesa  Kaja  Kal : — "  \  ira  Chola  Raya  (a.d.  927  to  977)  one  day 
saw  on  the  sea-shore  the  Sabhapati  of  Chillarabara  (Siva),  attended 
by  Parvati,  dancing  and  beating  the  damaraka  (a  kind  of  drum)  ;  he 
therefore  expended  great  sums  of  money  in  building  the  Kanaka,  or 
Golden  Sabha."  ^  A  little  further  on,  it  is  said,  "  Ari  Vari  Deva 
(a.d.  1004),  observing  that  his  grandfather  had  built  only  a  Kanaka 
Sabha  to  the  Chillambara  deity,  lie  built  gopuras,  maddals  (enclosures), 
madapanas  (image-houses),  sabhds  (holy  places  or  apartments),  and 
granted  many  jewels  to  the  deity."  If  this  last  could  be  applied  to  the 
great  enclosure,  it  would  be  a  most  important  date  ;  but  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  I  feel  convinced 
that  these  passages  refer  only  to  the  two  inner  enclosures,  B  B,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  tank  (Woodcut  No.  lOG).  They,  indeed,  measuring 
about  320  ft.  square,  appear  to  have  lx)en  the  whole  of  the  original 
temple,  at  least  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  always  supposing 


*  *  Picturesque  IlluBtrations  of  Ancient 
Architecture  in  Hindustan,'  p.  60. 


'  *Journttl  of  the  Royal   Aniatic  So- 
ciety,'  vol.  viii.  p.  7. 
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(From  ■  Plan  bj 


■i,p.3V) 


that  any  part  of  the  building  is  really  as  old  aa  this.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  am  iuclincd  to  believe  that  this  inner  temple  is  really  the 
one  referred  to  iu  the  above  extract.  The  temple  of  Parvati,  G,  on 
the  north  of  the  tank,  was  added  afterwards,  niiiat  probably  in  tlie 
!4th  or  15th  century,  and  to  that  ago  the  grejit  gopuras  ami  the 
second  enclosure  also  Iiehmg.  The  hiill  of  IHOO  coliimna,  K,  was 
almost  certainly  crectcil  txitweeii  1305  and  1685,  at  which  time,  we 
learn  from  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  the  kings  of  the  locality  uiiidt' 
many  donations  to  the  fane.'     It  was  then,  also,  in  all  probalnlity. 


'  '  MudroB  Jouroal,'  No.  20,  ]h  1!>. 
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the  outer  enclosure  was  commenced;  but  it  never  was  carried  out, 
being  in  most  places  only  a  few  feet  above  the  foundation. 

The  oldest  thing  now  existing  here  is  a  little  shrine  in  the  inmost 
enclosure  (opposite  A  in  the  plan),  with  a  little  porch  of  two  pillars, 
about  6  ft.  high,  but  resting  on  a  stylobate,  ornamented  with 
dancing  figurefi,  more  graceful  and  more  elegantly  executed  than  any 
other  of  their  class,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  southern  India.  At  the  sides 
are  wheels  and  horses,  the  whole  being  intended  to  represent  a  car, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  these  temples.  Whitewash  and  modem 
alterations  have  sadly  disfigured  this  gem,  but  enough  remains  to 
show  how  exc^uisito,  and  consequently  how  ancient,  it  was.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Verma,  the  god  of  dancing,  in  allusion,  probably,  to 
the  circumstance  a1x)ve  mentioned  as  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple. 

In  front  of  it  is  a  shrine  of  very  unusual  architecture,  with  a  tall 
copper  roof,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  represents  or  is  the  golden  sabhd 
above  referred  to,  and  in  front  of  this  is  a  gopura  and  pillared  porch, 
making  up  what  seems  to  have  l)een  the  temple  of  Vira  Deva.  The 
outer  enclosure,  witli  the  Imildings  it  contains,  are,  it  appears,  those 
of  Ari  Vari. 

The  temple  of  Parvati,  C,  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  porch, 
which  is  of  singular  elegance.  The  following  woodcut  (No.  197) 
gives  some  idea  of  its  present  appearance,  and  the  section  (Woodcut 
No.  IdS)  explains  its  construction.  The  outer  aisles  are  6  ft.  in 
width,  the  next  8  ft.,  but  the  architect  rescrveil  all  his  power  for  the 
central  aisle,  which  measures  21  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  making  the  whole 
60  ft.  or  thereabouts.  In  order  t(>  nx)f  this  without  employing  stones 
of  such  dimensions  as  would  crush  the  supports,  recourse  was  had  to 
vaulting,  or  rather  bracketing,  shafts,  and  these  brackets  were  again 
tied  together  hj  transverse  purlins,  all  in  stcme,  and  the  system  was 
continued  till  the  width  was  reduced  to  a  dimension  that  could  easily 
be  spanned.  As  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  court  surrounded  by 
galleries  two  storeys  in  height,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  singularly 
pleasing. 

Opposite  to  this,  across  the  tank,  is  the  hall  of  1000  columns, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  at  Seringham,  above  described,  but 
probably  slightly  more  modern.  Here  tlie  pillars  are  arranged  twenty- 
four  in  front  by  forty-one  in  depth,  making  f.84 ;  but  in  order  to  get 
a  central  space,  four  in  the  porch,  then  twenty-eight,  then  two,  and 
again  twenty-four,  have  been  omitted,  altogether  fifty-eight ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  of  the  external  portico  must  be  added,  which 
nearly  balances  the  loss,  and  makes  up  the  1000.^     It  must  be  con- 


*  Its  (1  iu(Misi<ms,  as  nearly  as  can  be  asccrtjiincd  from  ray  paces,  and  Admiral 
Parirt'  plans,  ure  340  ft.  l)y  180  ft. 
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fe«8od  thia  forest  of  granite  pillare,  each  of  a  single  stone,  and  all 
more  or  less  carved  and  ornamented,  does  produce  a  certain  grandeur 


of  effect,  but  tlio  want  of  design  in  the  arrangement,  and  df  subordi- 
nation of  p^rt«,  detract  painfully  from  the  effect  that  might  have  been 
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produced.  Leaving  out  the  pillars  in  the  centre  is  the  one  redeeming 
feature,  and  that  could  easily  have  })een  oflfected  without  the  brick 
vaults,  fonned  of  radiating  arches,  which  are  eniployexl  here — another 
certain  proof  of  the  modern  age  of  the  building.  These  vaults  are 
certainly  integral,  and  as  certainly  could  not  have  been  employed 
till  after  the  Mahomedans  had  settled  in  the  south,  and  taught  the 
Hindus  how  to  use  them. 

Although  this  temple  has  been  aggregated  at  diflferent  ages,  and 
grown  by  accident  rather  than  design  like  those  at  Tiruvalur  and 
Seringham  just  described,  it  avoids  the  groat  defect  of  these  temples, 
for  though  like  them  it  has  no  tall  central  object  to  give  dignity  to 
the  whole  from  the  outside,  internally  the  centre  of  its  great  court  h 
occupied  by  a  tank,  round  which  the  variouH  objects  arc  groujved 
without  at  all  interfering  with  one  another.  The  temple  itself  is  one 
important  object,  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  the  Parvati  temple  another,  oij 
the  north,  and  forms  a  pleading  juaulant  to  the  1000-c^)lumned  choultrie 
on  the  south.  Alongside  the  Parvati  another  temple  was  c()mmen(?ed 
(Woodcut  No.  109),  with  a  iX)rtico  of  square  pillai-s,  four  in  front, 
and  all  most  elaborately  ornamented,  but  in  such  a  m.'inner  as  not  to 
interfere  with  their  outline  or  solidity. 

From  its  unfinished  and  now  ruined  state,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to 
whom  this  temple  was  dedicated — most  probably  Soubramanya — nor  to 
feel  sure  of  its  age.  From  its  position,  however,  and  the  charact(jr  of 
its  ornamentation,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  l)elong8  to  the  end 
of  the  1 7th  and  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  From  its  style,  I 
would*  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  earlier  date,  but  in  that  cnse 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  its  not  l)eing  finished.  When  they  had 
money  to  erect  the  great  hall,  and  to  commence  a  new  enclosure, 
they  might  certainly  have  spared  enough  to  complete  this  solitary 
shrine. 

Ramisseram. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  select  one  temple  which  should  exhibit  all 
the  beauties  of  the  Dravidian  style  in  their  greatest  i>erfection,  and  at 
the  same  time  exemplify  all  its  characteristic  defects  of  design,  the 
choice  would  almost  inevitably  fall  (m  that  at  Ramisseram,  in  the 
island  of  Paumben  (Woodcut  No.  200).  In  no  other  temple  has  the 
same  amount  of  patient  industry  been  exhibited  as  here,  and  in  none, 
unfortunately,  has  that  labour  been  so  thrown  away  for  want  of  a 
design  appropriate  for  its  display.  It  is  not  that  this  tem})lo  has 
grown  by  successive  increments  like  those  hist  dcsori))e<l ;  it  was 
begun  and  finished  on  a  previously  settled  plan,  as  regularly  and  as 
undeviatingly  carried  out  as  that  at  Tanjon;,  but  on  a  principle  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  it,  that  while  the  temple  at  Tanjore  produces 
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an  effect  greater  than  is  dne  to  its  mass  or  detail,  this  one,  with 
double  its  dimeoBions  and  ten  times  its  elaboration,  produces  no  effect 
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externally,  and  internally  can  only  be  seen  in  detail,  so  that  the  parts 
hardly  in  any  instance  aid  one  another  in  producing  the  effect  aimed  at. 
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The  only  part  of  the  temple  which  is  of  a  diflfercnt  age  from  the 
rest  is  a  small  vimana,  of  very  elegant  proportions,  that  stands  in  the 
garden,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  visitor  as  ho  enters  from  the  west^  (D). 
It  has,  however,  been  so  long  exposed — like  the  temple  on  the  shore 
at  Mahavellipore — to  the  action  of  the  sea-air,  tliat  its  details  are  so 
corroded  they  cannot  now  be  made  out,  and  its  age  cannot  conse- 
quently be  ascertained  from  them.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  assert  that 
it  is  more  modern  than  any  of  the  rock-cut  examples  above  quoted  ; 
possibly  it  may  be  of  the  11th  or  12th  century.  Its  dimensions  may 
be  guessed  as  50  ft.  in  height,  by  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  plan,  so  that  it  hardly 
forms  a  feature  in  so  large  a  temple.  From  the  four  bulls  that 
occupy  the  platform  under  the  dome,  it  is  evident  it  was  originally 
dedicated  to  Siva,  as  the  whole  temple  now  apparently  is,  though 
the  scene  of  llama's  most  celebrated  exploit,  and  bearing  his  name. 

Externally  the  temple  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
possessing  four  gopuras,  one  on  each  face,  which  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  alone,  of  all  those  1  know  in  India,  are  built  wholly  of  stone 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  The  western  one  (D)  alone,  however,  is 
finished,  and  owing  apparently  to  the  accident  of  its  being  in  stone, 
it  is  devoid  of  figure-sculpture — some  half-dozen  plaster  casts  that  now 
adorn  it  having  been  added  quite  recently.  Those  on  the  north  and 
south  (A  and  C)  are  hardly  higher  than  the  wall  in  which  they  stand, 
and  are  consequently  called  the  ruined  gateways.  Such  a  thing  is 
however,  ko  far  as  I  know,  unknown  in  southern  India.  Partly  from 
their  form,  and  more  from  the  solidity  of  their  construction,  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  could  well  damage  them,  and  their  ago  is  not  such 
as  would  superinduce  ruin  from  decay  of  material.  These,  in  fact,  have 
never  been  raised  higher,  and  their  progress  was  probably  stopped  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Mabomedan,  Mahratta,  and 
other  foreign  invaders  checked  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  and  destroyed 
the  wealth  of  the  priesthood.  The  eastern  fa(;ado  has  two  entrances 
and  two  gopuras.  The  smaller,  not  shown  in  the  plan,  is  finished.  The 
larger  one  (B  in  the  plan)  never  was  carried  higher  than  we  now  see 
it.  Had  it  been  finished,'-*  it  would  have  Ixjcn  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
class,  and  being  wholly  in  stone,  and  consequently  without  its  outline 
being  broken  by  sculpture,  it  would  have  reproduced  more  nearly 
the  effect  of  an  Egyptian  propylon  than  any  other  example  of  its 
class  in  India. 


*  Tho  plan  of  this  temple  (Woodcut 
No.  200)  is  taken  from  one  in  tho 
*  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Bombay,*  vol.  vii.,  and  may  be  de- 


photographs  since  made  reveal  certain 
discrepancies  of  detail  which  prove  it 
to  require  revision  by  some  one  on  the 
spot. 


pended  upon  in  so  far  as  dimensions  j  *  There  is  a  view  of  it  in  tho  Atlas  of 
and  general  arrangements  are  concerned.  ;  plates  that  accorai)anie8  Lord  Valentia'a 
The  officers  who  made  it  were  surveyors,  travels ;  not  very  correct,  but  conveying 
but,  unfortunately,  not  architects,  and    a  fair  idea  of  its  proportions. 
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The  glory,  liywevur,  of  thitt  temple  reeides  in  its  corridors.  These, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  i.lan,  extend  to  nearly  4000  foet  in  length.  The 
breadth  varies  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  of  free  floor  space,  and  their  height 
ia  apparently  about  30  ft.  frtna  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
Each  pillar  or  pit^r  in  compound,  and  richer  and  more  elaborate  in 
deetgu  than  those  uf  the  Parvati  porch  at  Chillambarani  (Woodcut 
No.  197),  and  arc  certainly  more  modem  in  date. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  corridors  may  be  gathered  from 
the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  201),  but  no  engraving,  even  on  a  much 
more  extended  scale,  can  convey  the  impression  produced  by  such  a 
disjilay  of  labour  when  extended  to  an  uninterrupted  length  of  700  ft. 


XiHio  of  our  uathedrala  ate  more  than  500  ft.,  and  even  the  nave 
of  .St.  Peter's  is  only  fiOO  ft.  from  the  door  to  the  ajwo.  Here  the  side 
corridors  are  700  ft.  long,  and  open  into  transverse  galleries  as  rich  in 
detail  as  themselves.  These,  with  the  varied  devices  and  ukodcs  of 
lighting,  produce  an  effect  that  is  not  equalled  certainly  anywhere  in 
India.  The  side  corridors  are  generally  free  from  figure-sculpture,  and 
cuiisequeiitly,  from  much  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  ago  to  which  they 
Ijclong,  and,  though  narrower,  produce  a  more  pleasing  effect.  The 
central  corridor  leading  from  the  sanctuary  is  adorned  on  one  side 
by  jiortraits  of  the  rajas  of  Itiimnad  in  the  17th  century,  and 
opiKJsito  them,  ()f  their  seci-ctaries.  Kven  they,  however,  would  be 
toUiahlc,  were  it  not  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  have  been 
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painted  with  a  vulgarity  that  is  inconceivable  on  tlie  part  of  tho 
descendantH  of  th66e  who  built  this  fan(?.  *  Not  only  they,  however, 
but  the  whole  of  the  architecture  haa  tirnt  Ix'en  doned  with  iei>eated 
coats  of  whitewash,  so  as  to  take  oft'  all  the  sharpness  of  detail,  and 
then  painted  with  blue,  gi'een,  red,  and  yellow  washes,  so  as  Uj  dis- 
figure and  destroy  it«  ettect  to  an  extent  that  must  be  seen  to  l)e 
belioveil.  Nothing  can  more  jwiinfully  prove  the  degradation  to  which 
our  system  has  reduced  the  population  than  this  profanity.  No  upper 
class,  and  consequently  no  refinement,  now  remains,  and  the  priest- 
hood, instead  of  being  high  bred  and  intellectual  Hrahmans,  must  l)e 
sunk  into  a  state  of  debasement  from  which  nothing  can  now  probably 
redeem  them. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  nonce,  that  this  painting  ntjver  had 
been  perpetrated,  still  the  art  dis})layed  ln;ro  would  1h3  very  inferior 
to  that  of  such  a  temple  as,  for  instance,  Ilullabid,  in  tho  M}s<jre, 
to  be  described  further  on.  The  i)erimeter,  however,  of  that  temi)le 
iff  only  700  ft. ;  here  we  have  corridors  extending  to  4000  ft.,  carved 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  hardest  granite.  It  is  the  immensity  of  the 
labour  here  displayed  that  imj)resse8  us,  much  more  than  its  (piality, 
and  that,  combined  with  a  certain  picturesqueness  and  myster}%  does 
produce  an  effect  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  temple  in 
India,  and  by  very  few  elsewhere. 

The  age  of  this  temple  is  hardly  dcmbtful.  From  first  to  last  its 
style — excepting  tho  old  vimana-  is  so  uniform  and  unaltered  that  its 
erection  coidd  hardly  have  lasted  during  a  hundred  years,  and  if  this 
is  so,  it  must  have  l)een  during  the  17th  cxjntury,  when  the  Kamna<l 
rajas  were  at  the  height  of  their  indejxjndence  and  proKj)<>rity,  and 
when  their  ally  or  master,  Tirumulla  Nayak,  was  erecting  buildings  in 
the  same  identical  style  at  Madura.  It  may  have  been  commenced  fifty 
years  earlier  (1550),  and  the  erect i(m  of  its  gopiinis  may  have  ex- 
tended into  the  18th  century,  but  tlie^e  seem  the  })ossible  limits  of 
deviation.  Being  so  rc^-ent,  any  <me  on  the  spot  C(juld  easily  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  They  coidd  indeed  l>e  determine<l  very  nearly  from 
the  photographs,  were  it  not  for  the  whitewjish  and  paint,  which  so 
disfigure  the  details  as  to  make  them  almost  unrecognisable. 

Maduka. 

If  the  native  authorities  consulted  by  the  late  Professor  AVilson  in 
compiling  his  Historical  sketch  of  the  Kingd<>m  of  IVmdya  could  be 
relied  upon,  it  would  seem  that  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  ought 
to  be  placed  some  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era.* 
Even,  however,  if  this  is  disputed,  tho  fact  of  the  southern  part  of 

*  ^Journal  of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Societv,'  v«)l.  iii.  n.  202. 
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the  Teninsula  being  described  as  the  "Regie  Pandionis"  by  claFsical 
authorities  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  kingdom  bearing  that  name 
did  exist  there  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  Their 
first  capitals,  however,  seem  to  have  been  Kurkhi,  possibly  the  Kolkhi 
of  the  Peri  plus,  near  Ramnad,  and  Kalyana,  near  Cape  Comorin.  The 
story  of  Kula  Sekhara  founding  Madura,  and  the  fabulous  incidents 
with  which  the  tale  is  adorned,  is  one  of  the  favourite  legends  of 
the  south,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  sculptures  of  Tirumulla 
Nayak's  choultrie  and  in  other  buildings  of  the  capital. 

For  our  present  purposes  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
investigate  the  succession  of  the  dates  of  the  seventy- three  kings  who 
are  said  to  have  succeeded  one  another  before  the  accession  of  the 
Nayak  or  Naik  dynasty,  in  1532,  inasmuch  as  no  building  is  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  kingdom  that  can  claim,  even  on  the  most 
shadowy  grounds,  to  have  been  erected  by  any  of  these  kings.  It 
may  haye  been  that,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  great  Chola  dynasty, 
in  the  10th  and  11th  century,  that  of  Madura  may  have  had  a  long 
period  of  pn)8pority  and  power ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if  they  did 
build  anything  of  importance,  its  existence  cannot  now  bo  identified. 
After  that,  for  a  while  they  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  Bellala 
dynasty  of  tlie  Mysore,  and  the  same  Mahomedan  invasion  that 
destroyed  that  power  in  1310  spread  its  baneful  influence  as  far  as 
Ramnad,  and  for  two  centuries  their  raids  and  oppressions  kept 
the  whole  of  southern  India  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Their  power  for  evil  was  first  checked  by  the  rise  of  the  great  Hindu 
state  of  Vijayanagar,  in  the  Tongabhadra,  in  the  14th  century,  and 
by  the  establishment,  under  its  protection,  of  the  Nayak  dynasty 
by  Viswanath  Nayak,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ICth.  After  lasting 
210  years,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  race — a  queen — was  first  aided, 
and  then  betrayed,  by  Chanda  Sahib  the  Nawaub  of  the  Carnatic, 
who  plays  so  imj^ortant  a  part  in  our  wars  with  the  French  in  these 
parts. 

It  may  be — indeed,  probably  is  the  case — that  there  are  templtis  in 
the  provinces  that  w^ere  erected  before  the  rise  of  the  Nayak  dynasty, 
but  certain  it  is  that  all  those  in  the  capital,  with  the  great  temple  at 
Seringham,  described  above,  were  erected  during  the  two  centuries  of 
their  supremacy,  and  of  those  in  the  capital  nine- tenths  at  least  were 
erected  during  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  the  tenth  king  of 
this  dynasty,  Tirumulla  Nayak,  or  as  he  is  more  popularly  known, 
Trimul  Naik,  who  reigned  from  1G21  to  1657.^ 

Of  his  buildings,  the  most  important,  for  our  purposes^  at  least,  is 


'  '  Journal   of  tho   Royal   Asiatic  So-    of  the  best  known  of  Indian  buildings. 

cit'ty,'  vol.  ill.  p.  230,  et  scqq.  I  It  was  drawn  by  Daniell  in  tho  end  of 

*  Fortunately  this  choultrie  is  also  one    the  last  century,  and  his  tlrawings  have 
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the  celebrated  chuultrio  which  ho  Imilt  for  the  rwicptiun  of  tlj.o  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  pliico,  who  ooiiseiited  to  leave  hie  dark  cell  in  the 
t«iuple  and  pay  thu  king  an  anniial  visit  of  ten  days'  duration,  on 
couditiuii  of  hifl  buildiug  a  hall  worthy  of  hie  dignity,  and  where  ho 
c^xild  receive  in  a  suitable  manner  the  homage  of  tho  king  and  his 
niibjectB.     As  will  Ije  seen  from  tho  plan  (Woodcut  No.  202)  the  hall 
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is  333  ft,  long  by  105  ft.  in  width,  nieasurwl  on  tho  stylobale.  and 
consist*  of  four  ranges  of  columns,  all  of  which  are  different,  and  all 
most  elaborately  sculptured.  An  elevation  of  one  is  given  (Woodcut 
No.  203),  but  is  not  so  rich  as  those  of  the  centre,  which  have  life- 


been  repeated  b;  I/anglcs   and  olliere.  nativo  drawings  exist  in  some  coUcctinna 

It  W08  described  by  Mr.  Bluckiulder  in  coutainingrfprcsontatioDsof  every  pillar, 

tho  '  Arclweologin,'  vol.  x.  p.  157  ;  lunil  A  nimlel  in  brcnizc  of  a  porch  cxiats  nt 

by  WilHon, '  Journal  of  llie  Biiyiil  Aniatio  Soutli  Ki^mtington  Miiseiun,  iiml  it  lioa 

Society,'   vol,   iii.   p.   232,     Ynluineg   of  been  nbunilaiitly  pliotngroiihcil. 
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siziMl  ligiux's  attai-heil  t<.»  them,  ami  arc  even  muro  elulMinite  iii  their 
(K'tails.  In  this  iiistaiice  it  will  be  oljserved  that  the  Jetacbe<1 
bracketing  shaft  at  Chillamliaraui  has  bccouie  attacheil  tu  the  square 
central  pier,  and  instead  of  the  light  elegance  that  charactcnBed  that 
example,  has  lK»c»<>me  a  s«.»lid  pier,  five  or  six  feet  in  depth — richer  cer- 
tainly, but  far  frum  K'ing  either  no  elegant  or  so  appropriate  as  the 
earlier  exam]>]e. 

The  view  uf  the  interior  (Wuotlcut  Xo.  204)  give*  some,  but  only 
a  faint,  idea  of  the  effect.  The  sides  are  now  close<l  with  screens,  and 
it  is  difficult  Ut  procure  giKnl  ])hotograplis  ;  but  iu  effect,  as  in  detail, 
it  is  identical  with  the  corridors  at  Kamissoram,  where  the  light  is 
abundant. 

As  the  date  of  this  hall  is  jxTfectly  well  known — it  took  twenty- 
twu  years  to  eni*t  it,  1G23  to  164"»  -  it  beomies  a  fixed  point  in  our 
ehron<ik>gy  of  the  style.  We  can,  for  insttince,  assert  with  perfect 
ix-^iiainty  that  the  pon-h  to  Tarvati's  shrine  at  Chillamliaram  (Woodcut 
No.  li»7)  is  ciTt^iinly  anterior  to  this,  probably  by  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, and,  with  CHjual  cvrtainty  that  the  corridors  at  Kamisseram  are 
(H>n temporary.  From  the  histor^'  of  the  i>eriod  we  learn  that  the 
rajas  of  Kamnad  were  at  times  inde}»endent,  at  others  at  war  with 
the  Nayaks ;  but  in  Tirumulhi  Xayak's  time  either  his  allies  or  depend- 
ents ;  and  the  style  and  design  of  the  two  buildings  are  so  absolutely 
identical  that  th<\v  must  l>elong  to  the  same  age.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
pr(d)able  that  the  king  of  Madura  may  have  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
thi>  temi)le.  If  he  had  indiHMl  l>een  allowed  any  share  in  making  the 
originjil  ch.'isign,  the  temple  would  pn»l«iV»ly  have  been  a  nobler  build- 
ing than  it  is;  tor,  though  the  details  are  the  same,  his  three-aisled 
hall  leailing  to  the  siinctuary  would  have  been  a  far  grander  feature 
architei'turally  than  the  singled-aisled  ci»rridor8  that  lead  nowhere. 
The  expense  of  one  of  the  single-aislcHl  conidors  at  liamisseram,  700 
ft.  hnig,  wi»uld  have  lieen  alxmt  the  same  as  the  triple-aisleil  choultric 
at  Madura,  which  is  half  their  length.  If,  consecjuently,  the  choultrie 
cost  a  million  sterling  -  as  is  confidently  asserted — the  temple  must 
have  c<.>st  l)etween  three  and  four  millions;  and  such  an  estimate 
hardlv  stn^'ins  excessive  wh(?n  we  consider  the  amount  of  labour  ex- 
pended  on  it,  and  that  the  material  in  l)oth  is  the  hardest  granite. 

The  facade  of  this  hall,  like  tliat  of  almost  all  the  great  halls  in  the 
south  of  India,  is  adorned  eitlierwith  Yalis  -monsters  of  the  lion  typo 
trampling  on  an  elephant-  or,  even  more  generally,  by  a  group  consist- 
ing of  a  warrior  sitting  on  a  rearing  horse,  wliose  feet  are  supported 
on  the  shields  of  foot  soldiers,  sometimes  slaying  men,  sometimes 
tigers.  'I'liesc  groups  arc  found  literally  in  hundreds  in  southern  India, 
and,  as  works  exhibiting  difliculties  overcome  by  ])atient  labour,  they 
are  unrivalled,  t>o  far  as  1  know,  by  anything  found  elsewhere.  As 
works  (»f  art.  they  are  the  most  barUirous,  it  may  be  said  the  most 


vulgar,  tu  be  fuuiid  in  India,  and  du  more  to  ttliuko  onu'n  faith  in 
the  civilization  of  the  iK-ojile  who  producoil  them  than  anything  they 
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than  those  of  the  interior,  when  the  ornamentation  is  in  better  taste, 
and  generally  quite  sufficiently  rich  for  its  purpose. 

Immediately  in  front  of  his  choultrie,  Tirunmlla  Nayak  commenced 
a  gopura,  which,  had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  would  probably  have 
been  the  finest  edifice  of  its  class  in  southern  India.  It  measures 
174  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  107*  ft.  in  depth.  1  he  entrance 
through  it  is  21  ft.  9  in.  wide  ;  and  if  it  bo  true  that  its  gateposts  arc 
60  ft.  (Tripe  says  57  ft.)  in  height,  that  would  have  been  the  height 
of  the  opening.^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  designed  on  even  a 
larger  scale  than  that  at  Seringham,  described  above,  and  it  certainly 
far  surpasses  that  celebrated  edifice  in  the  beauty  of  its  details.  Its 
doorposts  alone,  whether  57  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  height,  are  single  blocks 
of  granite,  carved  with  the  most  exquisite  scroll  patterns  of  elaborate 
foliage,  and  all  the  other  carvings  are  equally  beautiful.  Being  un- 
finished, and  conseciuently  never  consecrated,  it  has  escaped  whitewash, 
and  alone,  of  all  the  buildings  of  Midura,  its  beauties  can  still  be 
admired  in  their  original  perfection. 

The  great  temple  at  Madura  is  a  larger  and  far  more  important 
building  than  the  choultrie ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  it  has  not  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  to  the  same  extent  that  the  latter  has. 
No  one  has  ever  attempted  to  make  a  plan  of  it,  or  to  describe  it  in 
such  detail  as  would  enable  others  to  understand  its  peculiarities.  It 
possesses,  however,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  first-class  Dra vidian 
temple,  and,  as  its  date  is  perfectly  well  known,  it  forms  a  landmark 
of  the  utmost  value  in  enabling  us  to  fix  the  relative  date  of  other 
temples. 

The  sanctuary  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Viswanath,  the  first 
king  of  the  Nayak  dynasty,  a.d.  1520,  which  may  possibly  be  the  case; 
but  the  temple  itself  certainly  owes  all  its  magnificence  to  TirumiiUa 
Nayak,  a.d.  1622-1657,  or  to  his  elder  brother,  Muttii  Virappa,  who 
preceded  him,  and  who  built  a  mantapa,  said  to  be  the  oldest  thing 
now  existing  here.  The  Kalyana  mantapa  is  said  to  have  been  built 
A.D.  1707,  and  the  Tatta  Suddhi  in  1770.  These,  however,  are  insig- 
nificant parts  compared  with  those  which  certainly  owe  their  origin 
to  Tirumulla  Nayak. 

1'he  temple  itself  is  a  nearly  regular  rectangle,  two  of  its  sides 
measuring  720  ft.  and  729  ft.,  the  other  two  834  ft.  and  852  ft.  It 
possessed  fojir  gopuras  of  the  first  class,  and  five  smaller  ones ;  a  very 
beautiful  tank,  surrounded  by  arcades ;  and  a  hall  of  1000  columns, 
whoso  sculptures  surpass  those  of  any  other  hall  of  its  class  I  am 
acquainted  with.     There  is  a  small  shrine,  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
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In  the  description  of  Tripe's  photo- 
graph this  dimension  is  given  as  117  ft. 

^  M<>8t  of  these  parliculars,  with  those 
that  follow  regarding  the  temples,  are 


taken  from  Capt.  I.yon's  desoription  of 
his  photographs  of  the  places.  He  de- 
votes twenty-six  photos,  to  this  temple 
alone. 
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Miiiakshi,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place,  which  occupies  the  space 
of  fifteen  columns,  so  the  real  number  is  only  985  ;  hut  it  is  not  their 
number  but  their  marvellous  elaboration  that  makes  it  the  wonder  of 
the  place,  and  renders  it,  in  some  respects,  more  remarkable  than  the 
choultrie  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written.  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  this  hall  alone  is  not  a  greater  work  than  the  choultrie  ; 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  temple,  it 
certainly  forms  a  far  more  imposing  group. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  great  Vaishnava  temple  at  Seringham 
owes  all  its  magnificence  to  buildings  erected  during  the  reign  of  the 
Nayak  dynasty,  whose  second  capital  was  Trichinopoly,  and  where 
they  often  resided.  Within  a  mile,  however,  of  that  much-lauded 
temple  is  another,  dedicated  to  Siva,  under  the  title  of  fJumbiikeswara, 
which,  though  not  so  Lirge  as  that  dedicated  to  Sri  Rangam,  far  sur- 
passes it  in  beauty  as  an  architectural  object.  The  first  gateway 
of  the  outer  enclosure  is  not  large,  but  it  leads  direct  to  the  centre  of 
a  hall  containing  some  400  pillars.  On  the  right,  these  open  on  a  tank 
fed  by  a  peri>etual  spring,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  place. ^ 
The  corresponding  space  on  the  left  was  intended  to  be  occupied  by 
the  COO  columns  requisite  to  make  up  the  lOCO,  but  this  never  was  com- 
pleted. Between  the  two  gopuras  of  the  second  enclosure  is  a  very 
l)eautiful  portico  of  cruciform  shape,  leading  to  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, which,  however,  makes  no  show  externally,  and  access  to  its 
interior  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  profane.^  The  age  of  this  tomi)le  is 
the  same  as  that  of  its  great  rival,  except  that,  being  all  of  one  design, 
it  probably  was  begun  and  completed  at  once,  and  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  parts  and  details  may  be  earlier  than  the  great  buildings  of 
Tirumulla  Nayak.  If  w^e  assume  a.t>.  1000,  with  a  margin  of  ten  or 
fifteen  3'oars  either  way,  we  shall  probably  not  err  much  in  its  date. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  this  temple,  w^hen  I  visited  it,  was 
its  purity.  Neither  whitewash  nor  red  nor  yellow  paint  had  then 
sullied  it,  and  the  time-stain  on  the  warm-coloured  granite  was  all 
that  relieved  its  monotony ;  but  it  sufiiced,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
contemplate  it  thus  after  some  of  the  vulgarities  I  had  seen.  Now 
all  this  is  altered.  Like  the  pagodas  at  Ramisseram,  and  more  so 
those  at  Mddura,  barbarous  vulgarity  has  done  its  worst,  and  the 
traveller  is  only  too  fully  justified  in  the  cont<?mpk  with  which  he 
speaks  of  these  works  of  a  great  people  which  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  such  unworthy  successors. 


'  The  view  in  this  temple  in  my  *  Pic- 
tarcsque  Illastrations  of  Indian  Archi- 
tecture,* No.  21,  is  taken  from  the  comer 
of  this  tank. 

'  There  is  a  native  plan  of  this  temple 
in  the  India  Museum,  which  makes  it 


verv  much  more  extensive  than  mv  in- 
BjK'Ction  of  the  part  I  was  allowed  access 
to  would  have  led  nie  to  KupiwKe.  I  do 
not  know,  however,  how  far  the  plan  can 
be  dei)ended  ui)on. 
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Though  neither  among  the  largest  nor  the  mnst  splendid  temples 
of  Bonthem  India,  that  at  Tinnevolly  will  servo  to  give  a  good  general 
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idea  of  the  arrangement  of  these  edifices,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  built  on  one  plan,  and  at  one  time,  without  subsequent 
alteration  or  change.  Like  the  little  cell  in  the  Tiruvalur  temple 
(Woodcut  No.  193),  it  has  the  singularity  of  being  a  double  temj)le, 
the  great  square  being  divided  into  equal  portions,  of  which  one  is 
dedicated  to  the  god  Siva,  the  other  to  his  consort  Parvati.  The 
preceding  plan  (Woodcut  No.  205)  represents  one  of  the  halves,  which, 
though  differing  in  arrangement  from  the  other,  is  still  so  like  it  as 
io  make  the  representation  and  description  of  one  sufficient  for  both. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  whole  enclosure  are  508  ft.  by 
756  ft.,  the  larger  dimension  being  divided  into  two  equal  portions  of 
378  ft.  each.  There  are  three  gateways  to  each  half,  and  one  in  the 
wall  dividing  the  two ;  the  principal  gateway  faces  the  entrance  to 
the  temple,  and  the  lateral  ones  are  opposite  each  other.  An  outer 
portico  precedes  the  great  gateway,  leading  internally  to  a  very 
splendid  porch,  which,  before  reaching  the  gateway  of  the  inner 
enclosure,  branches  off  on  the  right  to  the  intermediate  gateway,  and 
on  the  left  to  the  great  hall  of  1000  columns — lO  pillars  in  width  by 
1 00  in  depth. 

The  inner  enclosure  is  not  concentric  with  the  outer,  and,  as 
usual,  has  only  one  gateway.  The  temple  itself  consists  of  a  culdcal 
cell,  surmounted  by  a  vimana  or  spire,  preceded  by  two  porches,  and 
surrounded  by  triple  colonnades.  In  other  parts  of  the  enclosure  are 
smaller  temples,  tanks  of  water,  gardens,  colonnades,  (fee,  but  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  various  as  are  generally  found  in  Indian  temples 
of  this  class. 

ITie  great  1000-pillared  portico  in  the  temple  is  one  of  the  least 
poetic  of  its  class  in  India.  It  consists  of  a  regiment  of  pillars  10 
deep  and  extending  to  100  in  length,  without  any  break  or  any 
open  space  or  arrangement.  Such  a  forest  of  pillars  does,  no  doubt, 
produce  a  certain  effect;  but  half  that  number,  if  arranged  as  in 
some  of  the  Chalukyan  or  Jaina  temples,  would  produce  a  far  nobler 
impression.  The  aim  of  the  Dravidians  seems  to  have  l)een  to  force 
admiration  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  inordinate  patient  toil. 

Comb  AGO  NUM. 

If  the  traditions  of  the  natives  could  be  trusted,  Combaconum— 
one  of  the  old  capitals  of  the  Chola  dynasty — is  one  of  the  places 
where  we  might  hope  to  find  something  very  ancient.  There  are 
fragments  of  older  temples,  indeed,  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  none 
in  situ.  All  the  older  buildings  seem  to  have  been  at  some  time  ruined 
and  rebuilt,  probably  on  the  same  site,  but  with  that  total  disregard 
to  antiquity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Hindus  in  all  ages.  One 
portico,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Sri  Kama,  is  very  like  that  leading 
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from  the  second  to  the  third  gO])ur{i  in  the  t*'nii)le  of  JmnlmkeRwara, 
described  alH>ve,  but,  if  anything,  it  \h  Hlightly  more  modem.  Thcn^ 
iH  also  one  fine  gopura  in  the  town,  ivpre8ent<Kl  in  tlio  last  wood- 
cut (\o.  20(>).  It  is  small,  however,  in  com]>ariK<)n  wuth  those  we 
have  just  l>een  describing,  being  only  81  ft.  across  and  alx)nt  130  ft. 
in  height.  Those  of  Seringham  and  Madura  have,  or  were  intended 
to  have,  at  le.ast  double  the«e  dimensions. 

It  is,  however,  a  richly-omamentetl  example  of  its  class,  and  the 
precetling  woodcut  conveys  a  fair  im])res8ion  of  the  efteet  of  these  build- 
ings generally.  It  is  not  old  enough  to  be  quite  of  the  best  age,  but  it 
is  still  not'so  modern  as  to  have  lost  all  the  character  and  expression  of 
the  earlier  examples. 

CoNMEVEliAM. 

Conjeveram  is  another  city  where  tradition  would  load  us  to 
expect  more  of  antiquity  than  in  almost  any  city  of  iho  south.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  bv  Adondai,  the  illejiritimate  how  of  Kolo- 
tunga  Chola,  in  the  lltli  or  12th  century,  and  t^>  liav«»  suc(;eeded 
Gombaconum  as  the  capital  of  the  Chola  Mandalam.  Kveu  before 
this,  however,  it  is  supposc^d  to  hav(»  been  inhabited  by  liuddliists,^ 
and  that  they  were  succeeded  by  Jains.  If  this  is  so,  all  tljat  can  bi^ 
said  is,  that  neither  of  these  religions  hav<*  left  any  traces  of  their 
existence  on  the  sj)ot,  and  many  jjassages  in  the  Mackenzie  MSS. 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  jungle  itihabited  by  savago 
Kurumbars  when  the  Cholas  to<^k  posse^sion  of  it. 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  two  towns.  Great  and  Little  Conjeveram, 
possess  groups  of  temj>les  as  pictures<iue  and  nearly  as  vast  as  any 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Tlie  great  temple  at  the  first-named  plac(^ 
possesses  some  first-class  gopuras,  though  no  commanding  viniana. 
It  has,  too,  a  hall  of  1000  columns,  several  large  nnd  fine  mantai)as, 
large  tanks  with  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  all  the  rtMiuisites  of  a  first- 
class  Dravidian  temple,  but  all  thrown  together  as  if  by  accident.  >.'o 
two  gopuras  are  (qiposite  on<»  another,  no  two  walls  i»aralhd,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  right  angle  alM)ut  the  place.  All  this  creates  a  ])ieturesque- 
ness  of  effect  seldom  sui-passed  in  these  te?nples,  but  deprives  it  of  that 
dignity  we  might  expect  from  such  parts  if  properly  arranged. 

There  may  l)e  some  part  I  did  not  see-  whit-h  may  be  older,  but 
certainly  ncme  of  the  principal  buildings  are  so  old  as  Parvati's  shrine 
at  Chillamlmram,  but  all  seem  ecpially  to  be  anterior  to  the  great 
building  ejKKjh  of  the  Nayak  dynasty.      They  probably  are  the  last 

'  It  is  Buppo8e<l,  erroneously,  I  l)elieve     ho  indicated. 
(*  Journal  of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Socirtv,*        *I  was  t<M)   unvvoll   when   I   visited 
(N.8.)  vol.  vi.  p.  205),  to  be  the  Kaiiclii-     Conjeveram  to  make  so  careful  a  survey 
puram  visited  by  Hiouen  Thsanp:  in  VAO.    of  its   temples  as  1  would  liave  wished 
NRgapatam  was  more  pr<^bahlv  the  place     to  have  doTic. 
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efforts  t)f  the  Cliolus;  but  here,  again,  whitewash  and  reil  paint  have 
done  80  much  to  o})litorate  the  record,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  dogmatise 
regardiiifjj  the  age  of  any  buildings  in  either  of  the  two  ConjeveramB. 

Vkllore  and  Peroor. 

Although  the  temples  at  Velloro  and  at  Peroor,  near  Coimbatore, 
can  only  rank  among  the  second  class  as  regards  size,  they  pooooM 
porticx)s  of  extreme  interest  to  architectural  history,  and  are  con- 
sequently worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
That  at  Vellore,  however,  is  unfortunately  situated  in  the  fort  occupied 
by  the  British,  and  has  couse<piontly  been  utilised  as  a  store.  Walla 
have  been  built  b(^twoen  its  piers,  and  whitewash  and  fittlDga  have 
reduced  it  to  that  condition  which  we  think  appropriate  for  the 
noblest  works  of  art  in  India.  Enough,  however,  still  remains  to 
enable  us  to  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  as  well  as  6ne  of 
the  oldest  porches  or  mantapas  in  the  south.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  woodcut  (No.  20 7 \  the  Yalis  and  rearing  horsemen  are  clearly 
and  sharply  cut,  and  far  from  l)eing  so  extravagant  as  they  sometimes 
are.  Tlie  great  c«^rnice  t<>o,  with  its  doubh*  flexur(>s  and  its  little 
trellice-work  of  8upix)rts.  is  not  only  very  elegant  in  furm,  but  one  of 
those  marvels  of  patient  industry,  such  as  arc  to  be  found  hardly 
anywhere  else.  There  are  many  such  cornices,  however,  in  the  south : 
one  at  Avadeti  ( V)vill  is  dc^eJ>er  and  more  elalK>rato  than  even  this  one. 
The  outer  facing  then*  is  said  to  1k>  only  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  its  netwr>rk  of  supjwrts  is  more  elaborate  and  more  delicate 
than  those  at  Vellore,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  either 
was  ever  executed  in  so  hard  a  material.  The  traditions  of  the  place 
assign  the  erection  of  the  Vellore  ])orch  to  the  year  1350,  and  though 
tliis  is  ])erliaps  l)eing  U^:>  precise,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  bracket  shafts  (W(K)dcut  No.  20S)  are  similar  but  even  more 
elegant  tlian  those  in  Parvati's  porch  at  (/hillfimbarani ;  but  they 
are — some  of  them  at  least —attached  to  the  pier  by  very  elegant 
open- work,  such  as  is  found  in  Pratapa  Rudra's  temple  at  Worangiil 
(Woodcut  No.  217)  or  in  the  windows  at  Ilullabid.  As  l>oth  these 
examples  are  earlier  than  1300,  it  might  seem  that  this  one  was 
so  also,  but  it  is  difficult  to  feel  certiiin  when  comi)aring  buildings 
so  distant  in  locality,  and  belonging  to  dilfcrent  styles  of  art.  On 
the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  l>etween  1300  and 
1400  will  be  found  the  true  date  of  this  porch. 

The  date  of  the  porch  at  Peroor  is  ascertained  within  narrow 
limits  by  the  figure  of  a  Sepoy  loading  a  musket  Iniing  carved  on  the 
base  of  (me  of  its  pillars,  and  his  costume  and  the  shape  of  his  arm 
are  exactly  those  we  tind  in  contemporary  ])i(^tures  of  the  wars  of 
Aurungzelx*,  or  the  early  Mahrattas,  in  the  Iwginning  of  the   18th 
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"century.  Ah  kIioivii  in  Woixlunt  Nu.  20il,  the  biutkut  i-liuftM  an;  tliei-u 
attached  t<i  tlie  jiii^rii  an  in  Tiniiimlla  KuyhIc'h  liuildiiigH,  ami  thutigh 
the  general  uhamrtiT  of  the  ar<;Iiitectnre  is  the  Hunir,  tliorc  in  a  ctiarse- 
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noBB  in  the  iletnilx.  ami  a  iiiarkr-l  inferiority  in  the  fifjnrc-wnliitiirp, 
that  bftraj-H  the  (liMtaiu-o  r.f  <hiti;  Iwtwtfn  th^'so  two  cxanijih-K. 

81i)i;ht  ait  the  ilifftrciice  inii.v  ti))]H>iir  to  the  nii])ractii«.H)  t^^i-,  it  18 
within  the  four  eentuneM  that  im-lnde  tlie  datoHnf  tlii'Ho  two  bnildingi) 
I,i:i5i)  to  1750J  that  practieiiHy  lh<.>  whole  liintoiy  of  the  lirnvidinu 
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temple  architecture  is  included.  There  are  ruck-eut  examples  before 
the  first  date,  and  some  structural  buildings  in  Dharwar  on  a  smaller 
scale,  which  are  older,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  nine-tenths,  at 
least,  or  more,  of  thcnse  which  are  found  south  of  the  Tongabhadra, 
were  erected  between  these  dates. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that,  before  the  first  of  theses 
dates,  there  were  not  structural  temples  in  the  south  of  India.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  iiciirly  certain  that  during 
the  six  or  seven  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  cai*ving  of  the 
rocks  at  Mahavellipore  and  the  erection  of  the  Vellore  pagoda, 
numerous  buildings  must  have  been  erected  in  order  that  a  stylo 
should  be  elaborated  and  so  fixed  that  it  should  endure  for  five 
centuries  afterwards,  with  so  little  change,  and  with  only  that  degra- 
dation in  detail,  which  is  the  fatal  chamcteristic  of  art  in  India. 

It  seems  imixmsible  that  the  horsemen,  the  Yalis,  and  above  all, 
the  great  cornice  of  double  curvature,  shown  in  the  woodcut  (  No.  207) 
could  have  been  brought  to  these  fixed  forms  without  long  experience, 
and  the  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  they  could  ever  have  been 
elaborated  in  stone  at  all,  as  they  are  so  unlike  lithie  forms  found 
anywhere  else;  yet  they  are  not  wooden,  nor  is  there  any  trace  in 
them  of  any  of  their  details  Ixiing  derived  from  wooden  architecture, 
as  is  so  evidently  the  case  with  the  Buddhist  arehitecture  of  the 
north.  The  one  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  they  are  derived 
from  terra-cotta  forms.  Frequently,  at  the  present  day,  figures  of 
men  on  horseback  larger  than  life,  or  of  giants  on  foot,  are  seen  near 
the  village  temples  made  of  pottery,  their  hollow  forms  of  burnt  clay, 
and  so  burnt  as  to  form  a  i)erfeet  terra-cotta  substance.  Most  of  the 
figures  also  on  the  gopuras  are  not  in  i)la8tvr  as  is  generally  said, 
but  are  also  formed  of  clay  burnt.  Th(»  art  has  certiiinly  been  long 
practised  in  th'e  south,  and  if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  it  was  used 
for  many  ornamental  purposes  before  wood  or  stone,  it  will  account 
for  much  that  is  otherwise  unintelligible  in  the  arts  of  the  south. 

VlJAYAN^VOAK. 

The  dates  just  quoted  will  no  doubt  sound  strange  and  prosaic  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  childish  exaggerations  of 
the  Brahmans  in  speaking  of  the  age  of  their  temples.  There  is, 
however,  luckily  a  test  besides  the  evidence  above  quot^nl,  which,  if 
it  oould  be  perfectly  applied,  would  settle  the  question  at  once. 

When  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  14th  century  the  Mahomedans  from 
Delhi  first  made  their  i>ower  seriously  felt  in  the  south,  they  struck 
down  the  kingdom  of  the  Iloisala  Bellalas  in  l.'UO,  and  destroyed 
their  capital  of  Ilullabid ;  and  in  1322  Worangul,  which  had  been 
previously  attackwl,  was  finally  destroyed,  and  it  is  said  they  then 
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c4ii'ri(Ml  t]u>ir  victorious  ariii8  hh  far  aH  Huiniiad.  The*  Mahoiue<liiU8 
dill  uoty  huwc'VcM',  at  that  tiint*  make  any  porinaneiit  Kcttlement  in  the 
houth.  and  tlio  e(>nmM|uoncc  was.  that  au  Hoon  aH  the  Hiudu8  were  able 
to  rocovt'r  from  \hv  panic,  Hukka  and  liarihara,  princes  it  is  said  of 
the  dej)()8t>d  \\ouhv  oi'  Worangnl,  gathered  anmnd  them  the  I'otniiants 
of  the  destroyed  states,  and  fonndetl  a  new  state  in  the  town  of 
Vijayaiiagar  on  the  Tonjyjabliadni.  An  ettrlier  city  it  is  said  had  been 
founded  there  in  1118,  hy  a  Vijaya  Kayal,  but  only  as  a  dependency  of 
the  Mxsore  Kaj,  and  there  is  consequently^  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  of  tlie  huihlin^s  in  the  city  iH-dong  to  that  j)eriod,  nor  indeed 
till  the  new  dynasty  fuundeil  by  Hukka  had  consolidated  its  |iower» 
which  was  certainly  not  l)efore  the  l»e«j;inninj]i;  of  the  15th  century. 

The  citv  was  iinallv  dcstroyeil  bv  the  Mahomedans  in  1565,  but 
durin«^  tlie  two  previous  centuries  it  maintained  a  gallant  struggle 
against  tlie  Bahmuny  and  Adil  Shahi  dynasties  of  Kalburgah  and 
IMjapur,  and  was  in  fact  the  barrier  that  prevented  the  Moslems 
from  taking  possessii>n  of  the  whole  country  as  far  as  (.-aiKJ  Comorin. 

Its  time  of  greatest  prosperity  was  Ix'tween  the  accession  of 
Krislma  Deva,  1508.  and  the  death  of  Achutva  Raval,  1542,  and  it  is 
to  their  reigns  that  the  linest  monuments  in  the  city  must  }ye  ascrilnxl. 
There  is,  ]K'rhai)s,  no  other  city  in  all  India  in  which  ruins  exist  in 
such  ])rofusion  in*  in  sucli  variety  as  in  Vijayanagar,  and  as  they 
are  all  certainly  couipriscd  within  the  (H.'nturv  and  a  half,  or  at 
the  utmost  the  two  centuries,  that  preceded  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  their  analogies  attbrd  us  dates  that  Iiardly  admit  of  dispute. 

Amnmr  tho.se  in  the  citv  the  most  remarkable  is  that  dedicat^Mi 
to  Vitoba,  a  local  manifestation  of  Vishnu.  It  was  crt^ctetl  bv  Aclmtva 
liayal,  a.d.  ir)2i»-1542,  and  never  was  finished  ;  and  if  it  were  not  that 
no  successor  over  cares  in  India  to  comjilete  the  works  lx>gun  by  his 
predecessor,  we  might  fancy  the  works  were  interrupted  b\'  the  siege. 
The  ])rincipal  part  of  tlie  tem|)le  consists  of  a  porch,  rejuesenteil  in 
the  annexed  wt)odcut  (No.  210).  It  is  wholly  in  granite,  and  carved 
with  a  lx»Mness  and  expression  of  power  nowhere  surpassetl  in  the 
buildings  of  its  class.'  As  will  be  observed,  it  ha«  all  the  characteristic 
i)eculiarities  of  the  Dravidian  stvle  :  the  bold  cornice  of  double  flexure, 
the  detiiched  shafts,  tlie  Yalis,  the  richly-carved  stylolmte,  <tc.  But 
what  interests  us  most  here  is  that  it  forms  an  exact  half-way  house  in 
style  l)etween  such  i>orches  as  those  at  Vellore  and  Chillambaram,  and 
that  of  TirumuUa  Nayak  at  Madura  The  bracket  shafts  are  detached 
here,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  mere  ornaments,  and  have  lost  their 
meaning.     The  cornice  is  as  bold  as  any,  but  has  lost  its  characteristic 

'  1  have  never  been  able  to  iiwvrtain  '  dimensions  uml  imike  even  u  ^keteh  plan 
even  appntxiniately  its  iliinensionh'.  Hnn-     M-t-nis  heyoml  the  edueational  eai^ieitv 
ilrodn  vinit  it.  many  have  photographed,     ofour  o«»untrymen. 
some  written  deseriptionn.  hut  to  measure 
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Bupports,  and  other  chaiiges  haye  l>een  made,  which  would  iiiovitably 
bavti  led  in  a  short  time  to  the  new  style  of  the  Nayak  dynasty. 

'I'he  little  building  on  the  riglit  in  the  car  of  the  god,  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  granite,  with  moveable  wheels,  but  they  ai'e  the  only 
pai'td  that  move.  There  are,  besides,  eitlier  one  or  two  puvilionu, 
smaller,  but  similar  in  design  to  that  represented  in  the  woo<lcut,  a 
gopiira,  and  other  adjmiets,  which  would  1*  interesting,  if  we  had 
the  means  of  comparing  ajul  tleecribing  thorn. 

Although  the  temple  of  Vitoba  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ruins  in  India,  and  there  are  other  temples  of  great  beauty  and 
extent  in  the  capital,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  it  is  there  the  ch'fg- 
eToeuvre  of  this  dynasty  are  to  be  found,  but  rittlicr  at  a  place  called 
Tarputry,  about  one  hundred  miles  a  little  cast  of  south  from  the 
capital.  I'here  are  two  temples  there  :  the  one  now  in  use,  dedicated 
to  Vishnu,  is  the  elder,  and  in  so  far  as  whitewash  and  paint  will 
,  allow  one  to  judge,  ranges  with  the  works  of  the  earliest  kings  of  the 
Vijayanagar  dynasty ;  bnt  the  wondeis  of  the  place  are  two  gopuraa 
belonging  to  a  now  deserted  temple  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  about  u 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  others.  One  of  these  was  apparently  ijuite 
finished,  the  other  never  carried  higher  than  the  perpendicular  part. 
In  almost  all  the  gopuras  of  India  this  part  is  comparatively  plain, 
alt  the  figxire-sculpture  and  ornament  being  reserved  for  the  upper 
or  pyramidal  part.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  whole  of  the  per- 
pendicular part  is  covered  with  the  moat  clal>onite  sculpture,  cut  with 
exquisite  sharpness  and  precision,  in  a  fine  elosc-grained  honiblende 
(?)  stone,  and  produecs  an  effect  richer,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  in 
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better  taste,  than  anything  else  in  this  style  (Woodcuts  Nob.  21 1, 212). 
It   is   difficult   of  course  to  institute  a   comparison   between   these 

• 

gopuras  and  such  works  as  Tiruniulla  Nayak's  choultrie,  or  the  corridors 
at  Karoisseram ;  they  arc  so  different  that  there  is  no  common  basis 
of  comparison  but  the  vulgar  one  of  cost;  but  if  compared  with 
Hullabid  or  Baillur,  these  Tarputry  gopuras  stand  that  test  better 
than  any  other  works  of  the  Vijayanagar  Rajas.  They  are  inferior,  but 
not  BO  much  so  as  one  would  expect  from  the  two  centuries  of  decadtnoe 
that  elapsed  between  them,  and  they  certainly  show  a  marked  supe- 
riority over  the  great  unfini8he<l  gopura  of  Tirumulla  Nayak,  which 
was  commenced,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one  century  afterwards. 

About  fifty  miles  still  further  east,  at  a  place  called  Diggu  Hublum, 
there  is  a  large  unfinished  mantapa,  in  plan  and  design  very  like  that 
of  the  temple  of  Vitoba  at  Vijayanagar,  but  its  style  and  details  are  so 
much  more  like  those  of  the  Xayaks,  that  it  must  be  at  least  a  century 
more  modern,  and  could  not  therefoi*e  have  been  erected  before  the  de- 
struction of  that  capital  in  a.d.  1 565.  The  d>Tiasty,  however,  continued 
to  exist  for  one  or  two  centuries  after  that  time,  till  the  country  was 
finally  conquered  by  Tipu  Sultan.  It  must  have  been  by  one  of  the 
expatriattnl  rajas  that  this  temple  was  erected,  but  by  whom  even 
tradition  is  silent.  Whoever  may  have  built  it,  it  is  a  fine  bold  spc'  i- 
men  of  architecture,  and  if  the  history  of  the  art  in  the  south  of  India 
is  ever  seriously  taken  up,  it  will  worthily  take  a  place  in  the  series  as 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  age,  wanting  the  delicacy  and  elegance 
of  the  earlier  examples,  but  full  of  character  and  merit. ^ 

Conclusion. 

The  buildings  mentioned,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  described,  in 
the  preceding  pages  are  in  number  rather  more  than  one-third  of 
the  great  Dravidian  temples  known  to  exist  in  the  province.  In  im- 
portance and  extent  they  certainly  are,  however,  more  than  one- 
half.     Of  the  remainder,  none  have  vimanas,  like  that  of  Tanjore, 

*  When  I  was  in  Miulras,  and  indted  them,  jmblished  this  year  (1875)  an  ac- 
up  to  the  present  year,  the  temple  on  the  count  of  what  they  saw  in  the  *  Calcutta 
hill  of  Trii>etty  or  Tirupetty  was  reimtcd  Kevicw*.  As  he  exclaims,  **  Another 
to  be  the  richest,  the  m^st  magniticent,  uf  the  illusions  of  my  youth  destroyed." 
Hs  it  was  certainly  the  most  sacred  of  The  timple  is  neithemmarkablo  for  its 
all  those  in  the  Prohidency.  So  hacred,  size  nor  its  magnificence.  In  these  re- 
indeed,  was  it,  that  no  unbelieving  spects  it  is  inferior  to  Conjeveram, 
fori  igncr  had  ever  been  allowed  to  climb  Seringham,  and  many  others ;  and  what- 
the  holy  hill  (2500  ft.  high),  or  profane  '  ever  may  be  done  with  its  immense  re- 
its  sacred  prtcimts.  In  1870,  a  party  of  venues,  they  certainly  are  not  applieil  to 
police  forced  their  way  in,  in  pursuit  of  a  its  adornment.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
murderer  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  Dravidian  temple  of  the  second  cla^s,  but 
and  a  Mr.  Gribble,   who    aeeomj>anietl  in  a  sad  state  ofdiiapidatiou  and  disrepair. 
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iior  corridoi*H,  like  thoHO  of  Raniisserain  :  but  several  have  gopiiraH 
quite  equal  to  or  exceeding  those  mentioned  above,  and  many  have 
mantapas  of  great  beauty  and  extent.  Several  —such  as  Avadea 
Covin,  Veeringepuraiu,  Taramungulani,  and  others-  possess  features 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  south,  especiall}^  the  first-named,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  its  class, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest.  It  would,  however,  be  only  tedious  to 
attempt  to  describe  thein  without  plans  to  refer  to,  or  more  extensive 
illustrations  than  are  compatible  with  a  work  of  this  class.  They 
are,  however,  worthy  of  more  attention  than  luis  been  paid  to  them, 
and  of  more  complete  illustration  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  Taken  altogether,  they  certainly  do  form  as  extensive, 
and  in  some  respects  as  remarkable,  a  group  of  buildings  as  are 
to  be  found  in  provinces  of  similar  extent  in  any  part  of  the 
world — Egypt,  perhaps,  alone  excepted ;  but  they  equal  even  the 
Egyptian  in  extent,  and  though  at  first  sight  so  different,  in  some 
respects  present  similarities  which  are  startling.  Withcmt  attempt- 
ing to  enumerate  the  whole,  it  may  Ik^  mentioned  that  the  gopuras, 
both  in  form  and  purpose,  reseml)le  the  pylons  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  The  courts  with  pillars  and  cloisters  are  common  to  l)oth, 
and  very  similar  in  arrangement  and  extent.  The  great  mantapas 
and  halls  of  1000  columns  reproduce  the  hypostyle  halls,  both  in 
purpose  and  eftect,  with  almost  minute  accuracy.  The  absence  of  any 
central  tower  or  vimana  over  the  sanctuary  is  univereal  in  Egypt, 
and  only  conspicuously  violated  in  one  instance  in  India.  Their 
mode  of  aggregation,  and  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  ujwn 
them  for  labour's  sake,  is  only  too  characteristic  of  both  styles. 
There  are,  besides,  many  similarities  that  will  occur  to  any  one 
familiar  with  both  styles. 

Is  all  this  accidental  ?  It  seems  strange  that  so  many  coincidences 
should  be  fortuitous,  but,  so  far  as  history  affords  Us  any  information, 
or  as  any  direct  communication  can  be  traced,  we  must  for  the  present 
answer  that  it  is  so.  The  interval  of  time  is  so  great,  and  the  mode  in 
which  we  fancy  we  can  trace  the  native  growth  of  most  of  the  features 
in  India  seem  to  negative  the  idea  of  an  importation ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly was  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India  in  remote  ages,  and 
seed  may  then  have  been  sown  which  fructified  long  afterwards. 

If  we  were  to  trust,  however,  to  either  tradition  or  to  mytho- 
logical or  ethnological  coincidences,  it  is  rather  to  Babylonia  than 
to  Egy^t  that  we  should  look  for  the  incunabula  of  what  are  found 
in  southern  India.  But  here  the  architectural  argument  is  far  from 
having  the  same  distinctness ;  and,  in  fact,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
are  forced  to  confess  that  these  problems  are  not  yet  ripe  for  solution, 
though  enough  is  known  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  materials  will  be  gathered  that  will  make  all  clear. 
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Pjiliicts  ut  MiUliim  ami  Tanjore  —  Garden  Pavilion  at  Vijnyanagar. 


Although,   like  all   nations  of  Turanian  race,  the  Dravidians  were 
oxtenBive  and  entlnisiaHtic  Iniildurs,  it  i«  somewhat  singular  that  till 
they  cjinie  in  contact  with  the  Mahomedans  all  their  eiforts  in  this 
direction   should   have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.     No 
trace  of  any  civil  or  municipal   huilding  is  to  be  found  anywhere, 
though  from  the  stage  of  civilization  that  they  had  attained  it  might 
bo  exiKJcted  that  such  must  have  existed.     What  is,  however,  even 
more  remarkable  ,is,  that  kingdoms  always  at  war  with  one  another, 
and  contending  for  supremacy  within  a  limiteil  arcii,  might  have  l)een 
exi)ected  to  develope  some  sort  of  military  architecture.     So  far,  how- 
ever, as  is  now  known,  no  castle  or  fortification  of  any  sort  dates 
from  the  Pandya,  Chera,  or  Chola  days.     What  is  still  more  singular 
in  a  people  of  Turanian  blood  is,  that  they  have  no  tombs.     They 
seem  alvvavs  to  have  burnt  their  de4id,  and  never  to  have  collecte<l 
their  ashes  or   raised  any   mounds  or   memorials  to  their  dej>artod 
friends  or  great  men.     There  are,  it  is  true,  numberless  **  Rude  stone 
monunients"  all   over   tht.'  south    of  India,   but,  till   they  are  more 
thoroughly  investigated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  lielong 
to  the  Dravidians  when  in  a  lower  stage  of  civilization  than  when 
they  l)ecame  temple  builders,  or  whether  they  belong  to  other  under- 
lying races  who  still  exist,  in  scattereil  fnigments,  all  over  the  south 
of  India,  in  a  state  bordering  on  that  of  savages.^     Whoever  these 
Dolmens  or  stone  circles  may  have  belonged  to,  we  know,  at  least, 
that  they  never  were  developed  into   architectural  objects,  such  as 
would  bring  them  within    the  scope  of  this  work.      No   Dravidian 
tomb  or  cenotiiph  is  known  to  exist  anywhere. 

When,  however,  the  Dravidians  came  in  contact  with  the  Mussul- 
mans this  state  of  affairs  was  entirely  altered,  in  so  far,  at  lea8t,  as 
civil  buildings  were   concerned.     The   palaces,   the  kutcherries,   the 


*  What  I  know  on  this  snhjeet  1  have  already  Haid  in  my  work  on  *  Rude  Stone 
Moniuuent^,'  p.  455,  tt  ^e^q. 
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elephant-stables,  aud  the  deiKMuloiicies  of  the  abodes  of  the  rajas  at 
Vijayanagar  and  Madura,  rival  in  extent  and  in  splendour  the 
temples  themselves,  and  are  not  surimssod  in  magnificence  by  the 
Mahomedan  palaces  of  Bijapur  or  Hidar. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  these  civil  buildings 
is,  that  they  are  all  in  a  new  and  different  stylo  of  architecture  from 
that  employed  in  the  temples,  and  the  distinction  between  the  civil 
and  religious  art  is  kept  up  to  the  present  day.  The  civil  buildings 
are  all  in  what  we  would  call  a  pointed-arched  Moorish  stylo — pic- 
tures(j[ue  in  effect,  if  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  and  using  the  arch 
everywhere  and  for  every  purix)sc.  In  the  temples  the  arch  is  never 
used  as  an  architectural  feature.  In  some  jdaces,  in  modern  times, 
when  they  wanteil  a  larger  internal  space  than  could  be  obtained 
by  bracketing  without  great  expense,  a  brick  vault  was  introduced, 
— it  may  bo  said  surreptitiously — for  it  is  always  concealed.  Even 
now,  in  building  gopuras,  they  employ  wooden  l)eame,  8upporte<l  by 
pillars,  as  lintels,  to  cover  the  central  0])ening8  in  the  upper  pyra- 
midal part,  and  this  having  decayed,  many  of  the  most  modern 
exhibit  symptoms  of  decay  which  are  not  observable  in  the  older 
examples,  where  a  stone  lintel  always  was  employed.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  construction  that  the  Dravidians  adhere  U)  their  old  forms 
in  temples.  There  are,  especially,  some  gopuras  erected  within  the 
limits  of  this  century,  and  erecting  even  now,  which  it  requires 
practised  eye  to  distinguish  from  old(?r  examples  ;  but  with  the  civil 
buildings  the  case  is  (juite  different.  It  is  not,  indeed,  clear  how 
a  convenient  palace  could  be  ere'jte<l  in  the  tra}>eate  style  of  the 
temples,  unless,  indeed,  wotnl  was  very  extensively  employed,  both  in 
the  supports  and  the  roofs.  My  conviction  is,  that  this  really  was 
the  case,  and  its  being  so,  to  a  great  exte.it,  at  least,  accounts  for 
their  disappearance. 

The  principal  apartments  in  the  palace  at  Madura  are  situat^Ml 
round  a  courtyard  which  measures  244  ft.  east  and  west  by  142  ft. 
north  and  south,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  arcades  of  very  great 
beauty.  The  pillars  which  support  the  arches  are  of  stone,  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  are  joined  by  foliated  brick  arcades  of  great  elegance 
of  design.  The  whole  of  the  oinamentation  is  worked  out  in  the 
exquisitely  fine  stucco  called  **chunan,"  or  shell  lime,,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Madras  Presidency.^  On  one  side  of  the 
court  stands  the  Swerga  Vilasam,  or  Celestial  Pavilion,  formerly 
the   throno-room   of  the   palac<3,  now  used    by  the   High    Court    of 


*  Some  money  wa.-,  I  Iwliove,  oxpentUKl     purview  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  to  make  a 


during  Lord  Xapier'si  administration  on 
the  repairs  of  thi«  court  aud  itn  uppur- 
tonanoe8,  but  it  wan  quite  l>eyon(l   the 


plan  of  the  place.     It  in,  consequently, 
very  difficult  to  deKcrihe  it. 
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JiiHtiii?.  II  IK  tin  nrt'ail.<l  octagon,  t-overwl  by  ii  Jome  CO  ft.  in 
<)ianR'tov  lunl  f.t)  ft.  in  lit-lght.  On  anotlicr  td-Iti  of  tliia  oourt 
in  jilatxil  tlif  Hiilcniliil  Inill  tjliiiwu  in  tht-  annexctl  woodcut  (No. 
2i;(),  till-  two  ciirrfHji.inil.in(i  witli  the  l)ewmnii  Khas  and  Dewsnni 
Auni  of  ^[iilioiiiLilHn  jmlnccH.  'i'liiii  one.  in  its  glory,  luuiit  have 
Imx'h  flH  lino  !iK  any.  Inning  tlic  niati-rial.  The  batl  itaelf  in  said 
.  to  Iw  ll-'tl  ft.  long  liv  tl7  ft.  wiilf.'  aiid  its  lidght  to  the  centre 
of  tlif  iimf  is  Ttift. :  Imt.  whiit  iri  more  important  than  ita  dimen- 
dinriH.  it  iHWKCsscK   iill   i\w    struirtiinil  jiropripty  and  chnnu-ter  of  a 


Gothic  liuiMiug.  It  ia  eviileut  that  if  the  Hindus  had  pcraorered 
a  little  longer  in  this  direction  they  might  have  acconipliBhed  eomo- 
thing  that  wonld  liiivc  snrpaHHed  the  works  of  their  maHtore  in  this 
form  of  art.  In  th(;  meanwhile  it  is  cnriouu  to  observe  that  th« 
name  king  who  Imilt  the  ebonltries  (W.XMknts  'Son.  202.  203  and 204) 
built  hIko  thin  Imll.  'i'ho  «tylf  of  the  one  in  as  different  from  that  of 
the  other  ns  ('lusKJe  Italian  from  Miilia'vtil  Tlotliic :  the  one  as  much 
over  ornamented  an  the  other  iv  loo  idnin  for  the  pur)>OECH  of  a  ]>alaGe. 


ilitiiin  iiltnclieil  to  Trijii''*  I'lmtDsnipliM. 
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but  both  among  the  best  things  of  tiiciv  t-lii? 
in  the  coimtry  where  they  are  fouiiii. 


wliich  li^ive  iM^ii  Luilt 
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The  iiioiU-ni  ilynaHty  ..f  Taiijoro  waK  rijmidf.l  by  Efci.ji.  a  lirother 
of  Sivagi.  tbe  great Miihnittii  chief,  ibiriiifj;  the  iloiline  of  tliu  MMiira 
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dynasty  in  ICTo.  The  paliKv  wuh  iimlialily  coiiimencwd  shortly  after- 
wai-Js.  liiit  the  t;re«tor  jmrt  uf  its  buildings  Ixilong  to  the  IStli 
ccntuiy,  and  Butiie  extend  even  into  tlie  19th. 

It  in  not  unliko  tlic  MMura  palace  iii  arrangement — ie,  indeed. 
evidently  cojlicil  from  it — nor  very  difTerent  in  style;  but  the  orna- 
mentation is  coarser  and  in  more  vulgar  taste,  as  might  be  expected 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  [leople  who  erected  it  (Woodcut  No.  214). 
In  Bomo  of  the  apartments  this  is  carried  eo  far  as  to  become  almost 
ofTensivo.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  i>alaco  is  the 
roof  of  the  great  hall  externally.     As  you  approach  Tanjore,  yo»i  see 


two  gi'eat  viinanns,  niit  unliko  o.ich  other  in  dinieuBions  or  outline, 
and  at  a  distance  can  hardly  distinguisli  which  l)eIo!igs  to  the  great 
temple.  On  eloser  iuHpticfion,  however,  that  of  the  palace  turns  out 
to  be  made  up  of  duiupy  jiiljiHters  and  fat  balusters,  and  illKlesignod 
mouldings  of  Italian  architecture,  mixcil  up  with  a.  few  details  of 
Indian  art !  A  mure  curious  and  taetelcKs  jumble  could  hardly  bo 
found  ill  Calcutta  or  Lucknow. 

The  i>alaee  buildings  at  Yijayanagar  are  much  more  detached  and 
Bcattereil  than  those  either  at  Tanjore  or  Madura,  but  they  are  <>liler, 
and  probably  roproiluco  uioi'o  nearly  the  arrangemeiitB  of  n  Hindu 
prince's  residence,    before   they  fell   coui]deteIy  under   the  sway  of 
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Moeleni  influence.  Practically  the  palace  consists  of  a  number  of 
detached  pavilions,  Iwiths,  hareems,  and  other  buildings,  that  may 
have  been  joined  by  wooden  arcades.  They  certainly  were  situate 
in  'gardens,  and  may  consequently  have  had  a  unity  we  miss  in  their 
present  state  of  desolation.  One  of  these  pavilions  is  represented  in 
the  preceding  woodcut  (No.  215).  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  pic- 
turesque mixed  style  which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  the  Saracenic 
and  IXindu  styles. 

Even  this  mixed  style,  however,  died  out  wherever  the  Europeans 
settled,  or  their  influence  extended.  The  modern  palaces  of  the 
Nawabs  of  the  Camatic,  of  the  Rajas  of  Kamnad  or  Travancore,  are 
all  in  the  bastard  Italian  style,  adopted  by  the  Nawabs  of  Lucknow 
and  the  Babus  of  Calcutta.  Sometimes,  it  must  bo  confessed,  the 
buildings  are  imposing  from  their  mass,  and  picturesque  from  their 
variety  of  outline,  but  the  details  are  always  detestable,  first  from 
being  bad  copies  of  a  style  that  was  not  understood  or  appreciated, 
but  also  generally  from  their  being  unsuited  for  the  use  to  which 
they  were  applied.  To  these  defects  it  must  be  added,  that  the  whole 
style  is  generally  characterised  by  a  vulgarity  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  a  people  who  have  generally  shown  themselves  capable  of  so 
much  refinement  in  former  times. 

In  some  parts  of  the  north  of  India  matters  have  not  sunk  so  low 
as  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  in  the  south  civil  architecture  as  a 
fine  art  is  quite  extinct,  and  though  sacred  architecture  still  survives 
in  a  certain  queer,  quaint  form  of  temple-building,  it  is  of  so  low  a 
type  that  it  would  hardly  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  it,  too,  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  curtain  dropjxjd  over  the  graves  of  both,  as  they  are 
arts  that  practically  have  become  extinct. 


2  c 
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Ok  the  three  styles  into  which  Hindu  architecture  naturally  divides 
itself,  the  Chaluk^'an  is  neither  the  least  extensive  nor  the  least  beau- 
tiful, but  it  certainly  is  the  least  known.  The  very  name  of  the 
people  was  hardly  recognised  by  early  writers  on  Indian  subjects, 
and  the  first  clear  ideas  regarding  them  were  put  forward,  in  1826, 
in  a  paper  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  S(x?iety.'  To  this  he  added  another  paper,  in 
the  twentieth  volume  of  the  *  Madras  Journal  :*  and  since  then 
numerous  inscriptions  of  this  dynasty  and  of  its  allied  families  have 
been  found,  and  translated  by  General  Le  Grand,  Jacob  and  others,  in 
the  *  Bombay  Journal,*  and  by  Professor  Dowson  in  the  *  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society '  here.^ 

From  all  this  wo  gather  that  early  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era^  this  family  rose  into  importance  at  Kalyan  — in  what  is  now  the 
Nizam's  territory — and  spread  eastward  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kistnah  and 
Godavery.  They  extended,  in  fact,  from  shore  to  shore,  right  across 
the  peninsula,  and  occupied  a  considerable  jwrtion  of  the  country 
now  known  as  Mysore,  and  northward  extended  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Dowlutabad. 


»  Vol.  i.  (N.S.)  p.  247,  et  seqq.  wrong  about  it,  but  bow  the  error  arose 

^  Professor  Eggeling  tells  me  he  has    is  not  yet  clear.     It  seems  at  least  a 

grciit  reason  for  suspecting  the  date  411  |  century  too  early.    See  the  *  Journal  of 

for  Palttkeai  I.  (*  Jouriml  of   tbe  Royal  |  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  iv.  p.  12; 

Asiatic  Society,'   vol.  iv.   p.  8)  to  be  a    ibid.,  vol.  iv.  (N.8.)  p.  93. 

forgery.      There  is  something  certainly 
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Beyond  this,  they  seem  to  have  been  ch>sely  allied  with  the 
Ballabhi  dynasty  of  Giijerat,  and  afterwards  to  be  the  parent  stems 
from  which  the  IToisala  FJellalas  of  Dwarasamudra  tfK)k  their  rise. 

Their  affiliations  and  deseents  are  more  easily  traced  than  their 
origin.  Jaya  Singa,  the  founder  of  the  Kalyan  dynasty  (a.d.  r)00?), 
claims  to  be  of  the  Solar  race  of  Rajputs,  and  descended  fnmi  kings 
reigning  in  Ayodhya  1000  years  (fifty-nine  generations)  before  his 
time.  This,  however,  seems  as  likely  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
origin  of  their  religion  as  of  their  race;  for,  though  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  prove  it,  it  seems  likely  that  t\m  Chalukyas  wen? 
originally  Jains.  At  all  events,  it  seems  clear  that  the  extension  of 
the  Jaina  religion  is  nearly  conterminous  with  that  of  Chalukyau 
sway,  and  the  time  at  which  the  religion  spread  over  India  was  also 
coincident  with  their  rise  and  fall. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  Chalukvas 
were  either  the  revivors  of  the  Jaina  faith  or  even  its  principal 
propagators ;  but,  during  the  early  part  of  tlieir  history,  this  form 
of  faith  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  more  orthodox  religions 
as  practised  by  them,  and  prevails  to  the  present  day,  in  the  countries 
where  they  ruled.  The  style  of  architecture  which  th(\v  invented 
when  Jains  was,  it  is  true,  practised  afterwards  by  tliem  lM)th  as 
Vaishnavas  and  Saivas ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
earlier  form  of  faith. 

Like  all  dynasties  of  Central  and  Northern  India,  the  Chalukyas 
suffered  eclipse  in  the  dark  ages  that  intervened  betw(>en  a.d.  750  and 
DoO  ;^  and  the  difficulty  is  t^  know  whether  we  have  any  temples  in 
their  stylo  before  that  period.  Those  at  AiwuUi  and  Purudkul,  de- 
scribed above  (Woodcuts  Nos.  121  and  180),  belong  to  their  age,  and 
may  have  been  erected  by  early  kings  of  this  race ;  Imt  they  do  not 
belong  to  their  style.  Their  sikras,  or  towers,  either  show  the  cur- 
vilinear outline  of  the  northern  style,  or  the  storeyed  pyramids  of 
the  Dravidians.  It  is  as  if  this  intrusive  race  adopted  hesitatingly 
the  styles  of  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  that  it  was  not 
till  they  had  consolidated  their  power,  and  developed  pecniliar  in- 
stitutions of  their  own,  that  they  expressed  them  in  the  style  to 
which  their  name  has  l)een  affixed. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  materials  exist  for  settling 
these  and  all  other  questions  connected  with  this  style;  but,  un- 
fortunately, if  it  is  so,  they  exist  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  and  that 
is  terra  incognita  to  us  in  so  far  au  architecture  is  concerned.  No 
one  has  yet  passed  through  it  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  art,  or 
was  even  aware  that  any  interest  attached  to  the  forms  or  age  of  the 
buildings.     It  thus  happens  that,  but  for  a  few  stray  photographs,  it 

*  *  Jounml  of  the  Royal  A.^iutic  Society,'  vol.  iv.  p.  10,  et  eeqq. 
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must  have  been  passed  over  as  a  style  less  known,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  tlian  that  of  almost  any  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
The  rulers  of  the  Hydrabad  territory  being  bigoted  Mahomedans,  it  is 
to  Ik?  feared  that  great  destruction  of  native  temples  may  have  taken 
place ;  but  the  real  cause  of  our  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  the  in- 
difference and  apathy  to  such  matters  in  those  who  rule  the  mleiB, 
and  who,  if  they  chose,  could  clear  up  the  whole  mystery  in  a  few 
months  or  years,  and  with  little  expense  to  themselves,  beyond 
expressing  a  wish  that  it  should  be  done. 

It  may  Ik),  however,  that  the  remains  have  perished.  The  line  of 
Mahomedan  capitals — Bijapur,  Kalburgah,  Bidar,  and  Hydrabad — 
which  have  long  occupied  the  native  country  of  the  Chalnkyaa,  is 
painfully  suggestive  of  the  destruction  of  Hindu  temples;  but  still 
the  wealth  of  remains  that  exists  in  Dharwar  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  the  Berars  on  the  north  of  the  Nizam's  territories,  is  so  great  that 
all  certainly  cannot  have  i>eri8hed,  and  many  will  probably  be  found 
to  solve  the  historical  enigmas,  though  they  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
restore  the  style  in  its  integrity. 

Whether  Kalyani  itself  has  escape<l  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  a 
list  of  remains  in  the  Boml>ay  Presidency,  prepared  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
dated  1873,  there  are  the  following  entries: — "Three  miles  to  the 
srjuth-east  of  town,  some  fine  temples  and  other  ruins ;"  and  further 
on,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Bhau  Daji,  it  is  stated,  "  has  extensive 
ruins  for  miles  around.  There  are  caves  in  the  hills,  called  Ilazar 
Khotri,  or  Thousand  Chaml)er8.  Pir  Padshah  Musjid  is  probably 
part  of  a  Hindu  temple."  If  this  is  so,  the  history  of  the  stylo  is 
probably  all  there,  and  only  awaits  the  advent  of  some  one  capable  of 
reading  it. 

The  simplest  and  most  typical  example  of  the  style  that  I  know, 
and  the  one,  consequently,  which  will  servo  best  to  explain  its  pecu- 
liarities, is  at  a  place  called  Buchropidly,  not  far  from  Hydrabad. 
It  probably  is  also  one  of  the  oldest,  and  may  even  date  before  the 
cataclysm  ;  but  this  is  only  a  guess.  I  have  no  such  real  knowledge 
of  the  earlv  form  of  the  stvle  as  would  enable  me  to  feel  sure  on  such 
a  subject.  As  will  be  observed,  the  tem})le  itself  is  iK)lygonal,  or 
star-shaped,  of  twenty-four  sides  (Woodcut  No.  216).  These,  however, 
are  not  obtained,  as  in  the  northern  style,  by  increments  added  flatly 
to  a  square,  as  will  l>c  explained  hereafter,  but  are  points  touching  a 
circle,  in  this  instance  apimrently  right  angles,  but  afterwards  were 
either  more  acute  or  flatter  than  a  right  angle.  There  are  four 
principal  faces,  however,  larger  than  the  others :  three  occupied  by 
niches,  the  fourth  by  the  entrance.  The  roof  is  in  steps,  and  with  a 
flat  l>and  on  each  face  in  continuation  of  the  larger  face  below.  The 
summit  ornament  is  a  flower  or  vase,  in  this  instance  apparently 
incomplete.      The  porch  is  simple,  consisting  only  of  sixteen  pillars. 


TfiUPLE  AT  BUOHBOPULLY. 


disposed  equid  Btantl  w  th  ut  any  ottenit  at  the  octagonal  do  no 
of  tho  JaioB  or  the  var  e  I  arrangements  euhsequeutiy  atteo  pted 

Although  of  no  great  magn  fioenco  tself  th  n  temple    n   nte 

resting  as  possesamg  all  the  features  wh  ch  d  st  ng  sh  tl  e  Chalukyan 
style  from  those  that  snrround  t  e  ther  on  tho  north  or  south 
Instead  of  the  r  square  plans  th  s  one  s  pract  c  lly  star  shaped 
The  sikra  is  a  str>i  ght  1  ne  1  cone  and  ts  decorat  o  s  steps  s 
BH  unlike  the  Drav  la  sp  re  n  storeys  as  t  s  to  the  cur  1  near 
outline  of  tho  Ja  ua  or  northern  ten  ]  1  s  Tho  porch  too  s  open 
and  consists  of  columns  j  ace  1  e  ju  1  sta  tly  ov  r  ts  floor  tl  out 
■  either  the  bracket  nj,  rra  gen  ents  of  the  h  uth  m  or  tho  1  u  cal 
forma  of  the  northern  styleH  S  tuated  as  t  as  loa  llj  1  alf  ay 
between  the  Drav  d  an  anl  nortl  m  styles  tho  (  hal  k}an  borrowel 
occasionally  a  ft^t  r  f    n   from  o  e  o    fr  m  tho  otl  or  but    cvor 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  obi  tcrato  te  d  v  1  ul  ty  or  to  prov  t  ts 
being  recognised  as  a  separate  and  distinct  stjie  of  architecture. 

When  tho  Nizam's  territory  is  examined,  we  shall  proljably  bo 
able  to  trace  all  the  steps  by  which  this  simple  village  example 
developed  into  the  metropolitan  teniplo  of  Hammoncondab,  tho  old 
capital,  six  miles  north  of  Worangul.  According  to  an  inscription 
on  its  walls,  this  temple  was  erected,  in  a.d.  IIC3,  by  IVatapa  Rudra,' 


I  rrinecii'a  '  Uacful  Tuli 


■tilitwl  liy  Thomas,  pp.  2C7-268. 
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who,  tlumtih  u'lt  osactij-  hinutulf  a  Chaluky»  in  blood,  succeeded  to 
their  i^wsi-Bsiyns  and  their  ^tylc.  The  temple  itself  is  triple,  having 
Ihreo  detached  cclbt  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  in  front  of  which 
in  a  [Mirticd,  suiijiorted  by  between  240  or  300  pillars,  disposed  in  a 


■ied  and  complicatwl  imttem,'  hut  without  any  aigii,  bo  far  as  1 
I   truce,  iif  tlie  Juiiia  ix.-tugunal  avntiigeiucnt  for  a  dome.      Like 


'   if  ull  Uiv  quiulmiita  nf  tliJH  liorlicu  ^  untliiii)(  but  [iliulograptia  to  go  bf,  ami 

»iTu  n|uiil   till:   uuiiiU-tH  ought    to   he  Ihfj  only  chow  the  exterior,  iiven  thia  u 

'«Ni.  iir  Tr>  ill  iiicli,  iiiil  I  fiiiH')'!!  [iiiiaiilcr-  uiii'i'rtuin,  noil  thu  dimeiiBiiing  1  cunuot 

iilili-  iHTtloii  rif  two  of  Ihcm  n„r  i-iit  off  |  cvi-ii    fjiipm   nt.      Tliuy   uro   vt-ry    latue, 

''y  llir  Kite  of  llip  trmpli'.    A»  1  linrp  I  hiKcvcr.  for  n  lliri'lii  Irnijile. 
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most  of  these  lute  toiiiploH,  this  one  was  never  liiiiMhed.  It  was  ten) 
extensive  for  one  king*s  reign,  even  for  one  so  powerful  as  he  was 
who  undertook  it,  and  l>efore  it  was  heartily  taken  up  again  the 
Mahomedans  were  u]K)n  them  (in  A.n.  1300),  and  tliere  was  an  end  of 
liiudu  greatness  and  of  Hindu  art. 

iSome  of  its  details,  however,  are  of  great  l)eauty,  esiKfcially 
the  entrances,  which  are  ohjeet^s  on  which  the  architects  generally 
lavished  their  utmost  skill.  The  preceding  woodcut  (No.  217)  will 
explain  the  form  of  those  of  the  great  temple,  as  well  as  the  general 
ordinanoeB  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  jx^rtico.  Nothing  in  Hindu  art 
18  more  pleasing  than  the  pierced  slabs  which  the  Chalukyas  used 
for  windows.  They  are  not,  so  far  as  I  recolK?ct,  used  —certainly, 
not  extensively — in  any  cither  style,  hut  as  u.-^ed  by  them  are  highly 
ornamental  and  appropriate,  both  externally  and  internall}'. 

The  pillars,  too,  aio  rich,  without  l)eing  overdone;  and  as  it  is 
only  in  ])air8  that  they  are  of  the  same  design,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
18  singularly  varied,  but  at  the  same  time  pleasing  an<l  elegant. 

There  are  at  llammoncondah  or  Worangul  a  great  numl)er  of 
smaller  temples  and  shrines,  in  the  same  style  as  the  great  temple. 
and,  like  it,  apparently  all  dediciited  to  Siva,  from  the  constjint 
presence  of  his  bull  everywhere.  Most  are  ruined  ;  but  whether  this 
is  owing  to  Moslem  bigotry  or  faulty  construction,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Judging  from  appearances,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  latter 
was  the  true  cause.  The  mode  of  building  is  without  mortar,  and 
the  joints  are  by  no  means  well  fitted.  The  style  is  also  remarkably 
free  from  figure-sculpture,  which  is  generally  the  thing  that  most 
easily  excites  the  iconoclastic  fc^elings  of  the  followers  of  tluj 
Prophet. 

In  Worangul  there  are  four  Kirti  Stambhas,  as  they  arc  calleil, 
facing  one  another,  as  if  they  formed  the  entrances  to  a  scpiare 
enclosuio  (Woodcut  No  218).  No  wall  is  there,  however,  nor  is 
there  anything  inside ;  so  the  object  of  their  erection  is  by  no  means 
Hpparent.  They  were  st*t  up  by  the  same  Prat^iipa  Kudra  who  built  the 
great  temple  in  the  old  capital,  and  built  several  others  in  this  new- 
city.  It  cannot  be  sai<l  the}'  are  partieularly  (elegant  specimens  of 
art.  Their  main  inti'rest  lies  in  their  l)eing  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  four  gateways  at  Sanchi  ( W»M)dcut  No.  iV\),  and  they  may  have 
been  erected  to  replace  some  wooden  or  frailer  stnu^ture  whieh  had 
fallen  into  decay.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  tliey  are  curious  as 
exemplifying  how,  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  or  thereabouts, 
a  wooden  style  of  building  may  lose  all  traces  of  its  origin  an<l 
liecomo  as  essentially  litliic  as  these,  but  still  betray  it«  origin  as 
clearly  as  they  do;  for  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  any  such  form 
could  have  bc^n  invented  by  any  one  using  stone  constructions,  and 
that  only. 
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It  18  ill  the  province  of  Mysore,  however,  that  the  Chalukyiin  style 
itttained  itK  fullust  dovtjlopuieiit  and  highest  degree  of  perfection 
during  tho  three  ceuturies— a.d,  1000  to  1300— in  which  the  Huisala 
BellaloB  had  supreme  sway  in  that  country.  Three  temples,  or  rather 
gronps  of  tcniplea,  wore  erected  by  them— the  first  at  a  place  called 
yomiiathpur,  south  of  Mysore,  by  Vinaditya  Bellala,  who  aaoended  the 
throne  a.i>.  1043;  the  second  at  Baillur,  in  the  centre  of  the  province, 
owed  its  origin  apparently  to  Vishnu  Verddhana,  in  or  about  a.d.  1114; 
the  last  and  greatest  at  a  place  they  called  Dwaraamudra — the  Gate 
of  the  Sea— now  known  an  Ilullaiiid,  not  far  from  tho  last-named, 
from  which  tlio  oajntal  was  removcil  by  Vijaya  Narsinha,  in  11-45, 
It  contiuuc<l  to  lie  the  metropolis  of  (he  kingdom,  till  it  was  desti-oycd 
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and  the  building  of  the  great  temple  8topi>cd   by  the  Mahomcdaii 
invasion  in  a.d.  1810-1311.^ 

Even  in  this  short  series  we  see  evidence  of  that  downward 
progress  of  art,  csi)ecially  in  sculpture,  which  is  everywhere  the 
characteristic  of  Hindu  art.  Though  the  design  is  the  grandest,  the 
sculpture  and  details  of  Hullabid  are  inferior  to  those  of  Baillur,  and 
Somnathpiir  seems  superior  to  both.  We  conseciuently  long  to  trace 
back  the  history  of  the  stylo  to  some  more  distant  date,  when  we 
might  find  it  emerging  in  purity  and  elegance  from  some  unknown 
prototype.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  do  this. 
Wo  are  obliged  to  leap  over  the  dark  ages  to  the  caves  an<l  temples 
of  Badami  and  Aiwulli,  and  have  no  ijitermediate  examples  to  connect 
the  two.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  do  exist,  and  will  be 
found  when  looked  for.  Meanwhile.  lu)wever,  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  star-like  plans  and  peculiar  details  of  the  style  were  elaborated 
between  the  6th  and  the  10th  centuries  in  Central  and  Western  India, 
but  where  and  by  whom  remains  still  to  be  discovered. 

Like  the  great  temple  at  flammoncondah,  that  at  Somnathpur  is 
triple,  the  cells,  with  their  sikras,  iKjing  attached  to  a  square  pillared 
hall,  to  the  fourth  side  of  which  a  portico  is  attached,  in  this  in- 
stanoe  of  very  moderate  dimensions.^  The  whole  stands  in  a  square 
doistered  court,  and  has  the  usual  accomi)animents  of  entrance- 
porches,  stambhas,  &c, 

■  The  following  illustiation  (No.  219)  will  give  an  idea — an 
imperfect  one,  it  must  be  confessed — of  the  elegance  of  outline  and 
marvellous  elaboration  of  detail  that  characterises  these  shrines. 
Judging  from  the  figure  of  a  man  in  one  of  the  photographs,  its  height 
seems  to  be  only  about  30  ft.,  wliich,  if  it  stood  in  the  open,  would 
be  almost  too  small  for  architectural  effect ;  but  in  the  centre  of  an 
enclosed  court,  and  where  there  are  no  larger  objects  to  contrast 
with  it,  it  is  sufficient,  when  judiciously  treated,  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable impression  of  grandeur,  and  apparently  dues  so  in  this 
instance. 

The  temple  at  Somnathi)ur  is  a  single  but  complete  whole ;  that 
at  Baillilr,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  one  principal  temple,  sur- 
rounded by  four  or  five  others  and  numerous  subordinate  buildings, 
enclosed  in  a  court  by  a  high  wall  measuring  300  ft.  by  440  f t ,  and 
having  two  very  fine  gateways  or  gopuras  in  its  easteni  front.     As 


*  These  dates  ar«.>  taktn  from  a  liat  of  any  triple  toin pie.  That  at  GiniarCW^xKl- 
thiB  dyiia»ty  amoDg  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  cut  So.  127)  belonf:^8  to  anoilier  relig^ion, 
quoted  by  Priusep,  *  Useful  Table?,'  xli.,  and  is  t(H>  far  distant  in  loi'ality  to  asniwt 
and  arc  confirmed  by  the  architectural  us  hero.  An  iniperfc'ct  one  nn'^ht  Im* 
evidence  and  other  indications.                    '  trompihMl  from   the   ph*»to«rraplis,   but   I 

'  I  regret  that  I  have  lK?en  unabh^  to  have   not   even  an  approximate  dinien- 

f^ct  a  plan  of  this  temple  or,  indeed,  of  nvm. 
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aubordinatioQ  ami  variuty  of  Hiiaciiig  wlik-h  in  fimiul  in  tlioKf  nl'  tin- 
Jains,  but  wo  mise  liero  thu  uctagouul  iloiui-,  wliioli  givti)  such  iiin-try 
and  meaning  to  the  amingeiaeuts  tlioy  a(lo|>U,il.  Insti.ui!  of  thiit. 
we  have  only  an  exaggerated  eoniiuirtnieiit  in  tlit  fentru,  wliieli  iitH 
nuthing,  and,  though  it  does  give  ilignity  ti>  thu  centre,  it  diMis  if  m> 
clumeily  as  to  bo  almoHt  uffetmivt.'  in  iin  ardiiteetuml  senKc. 

It  is  not,  however,  uitlier  to  itn  dimeiiHione,  or  t.lif  iliK|H>Hition  of 
Ua  plan,  that  thiti  tunqilo  owcu  its  )iTe-eniiuenu<'  umong  (itliL'rM  of  iU 
claaa,  but  to  the  murvelluitit  elalxjmtion  >ind  liciiiity  of  itu  detiiild.  Thu 
efibct  of  these,  it  in  true,  has  been,  in  modem  tinieM,  eonKideralily 
marred  by  the  repeated  eouts  of  whitewiush  wliioh  the  pi'eseut  low 
order  of  priests  consider  the  inost  up|iroi>riatc  way  ()f  iidiling  to  tlie 
beauty  of  the  most  delicate  seuiptiires.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, their  outline  can  always  bo  traced,  imd  where  thi-  whitewash 
lias  not  been  applied,  or  has  boon  worn  off,  their  beiiiity  nmies  ont 
with  wonderful  sliarpncss. 

The  following  woodcut  (No.  221)  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
richness  and  variety  of  pattern  (lis|)lHyed  in  the  windows  of  the 
porch.  These  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  till  ai'e  difl'erent. 
Some  are  pierced  with  merely  conventionii!  patterns,  generally  star- 
shaped,  and  witli  foliaged  bunds  betwtM'u ;  othei-s  are  iiitei-sjicrsefl 
with  figures  and  mythologieiil  Biibjects  -the  m-avesl  one.  for  instance, 
nn  the  left,  in  the  woodcut,  rcprCHents  the  \'«rHlia  Avatar,  and  othern 
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different  HCetics  connected  with  the  worship  of  YiBhnn,  to  whom  the 
teinjilo  is  dedicated.  The  piorced  slabs  thcmaelves,  however,  are 
liardly  so  remarkable  as  the  riclily-carved  base  on  which  they  rest, 
and  the  decii  cornice  which  overshadows  and  protects  tbem.  The 
iinuiunt  of  lalMmr,  indeed,  which  each  facet  (if  this  porch  displays  is 
Miich  as,  I  believe,  never  wus  bestoweil  on  any  surface  of  equal  extent 
ill  any  building  in  Hie  world;  and  though  the  design  is  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  art,  it  is  elegant  and  ajipropriatc.  and  never  offends 
against  good  t4iste. 

The  sculptures  of  the  base  of  the  vimana,  which  have  not  been 
whitewashed,  are  as  elabi)rate  as  those  of  the  porch,  in  some  places 
uiore  so ;  anil  the  mode  in  which  the  undersides  of  the  comioes  have 
l)een  ulahoratcd  and  adorned  is  such  as  is  only  to  bo  found  in  temples 
of  this  class.  The  upi>er  jiart  i)f  the  tower  is  anomalous.  It  zaAy  bo 
that  it  lias  licen  whitewashed  and  repaired  till  it  has  assumed  its 
present  discordant  appearance,  which  renders  it  certainly  a  blot  on 
the  whole  design.  My  own  impression  rather  is,  that,  like  many 
others  of  its  class,  it  was  left  unfinished,  and  the  upper  jiart  added  at 
subsequent  periods.  Its  original  form  most  probably  was  that  of  Ihe 
little  )>avilions  that  adorn  its  portals,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  following  woodcut  (No.  222~),  which  has  all  the  i>eculiar 
fi-atures  of  the  style  the  flat  liand  on  each  fuci\  the  three  star-like 
pix>jecti<>n8   between,   and   (he  jieculiar   eitiwning  ornament   of  the 
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stylo.     The  plan  of  the  great  tower,  ami  the  presence  of  tlie  iMivilio 
where  they  stAnd,  seems  to  prove  almost  l>eyoiiil  doiibt  tliat  thin  iv 
the  original  design ;  but  the    design 
may  have    been   altered    as    it    pro- 
greseod,  or  it  may,  as  I  suspect,  have 
been  changed  afterwards. 

There  seemB  to  be  little  or  no  donlit 
about  the  date  of  this  temple.  It  was 
erected  by  Vishnu  Verddhana,  the 
fourth  king  of  the  race,  to  comiiie- 
inorat«  his  conversion  by  the  cele- 
brated Kama  Anuja  from  the  Jaina  to 
the  Hindu  faith.  Ho  ascended  the 
throne  a.d.  1114,  and  his  conversion 
took  place  soon  afterwards;  but  it 
is  possible  ho  did  not  live  to  finisli 
the  temple,  and  as  the  capital  was 
removed  by  the  next  king  to  IluUabid, 
it  is  possible  that  the  viniaiia  of  the 
great  temple,  and  the  erection  of  some 
at  least  of  the  smaller  sbriues,  may 
belong  to  a  subsequent  period. 

HlllabId. 

The  earliest  temple  known  to  exiKt 
atHuIlabtd  is  a  small  detached  shrine, 

known  by  the  iiiexpHcable  name  of  Kait  iHwara,  dedicated  to  Sivn, 
and  probably  erected  by  Vijaya,  the  fifth  kingof  tlio  Bcllala  dynasty. 
Its  general  appearance  will  bo  understood  from  the  next  woodcut 
(No.  223).  It  is  star-shaped  in  plan,  with  sixteen  points,  and  had 
a  porch,  now  so  entirely  ruinwl  and  covered  np  with  vegetation  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its  plan.  Its  roof  is  coniwil,  and  from 
the  basement  to  the  summit  it  is  covered  with  sculptuiva  of  the 
very  l.iest  class  of  Indian  art,  and  these  bo  uri-anged  as  not  materially 
to  interfere  with  the  outlines  of  the  building,  while  they  impart 
to  it  an  auioTint  of  richness  only  to  !«  funnil  among  Bpecimens  of 
Hindu  art.'      If  it  were  [Hjasible  to  illustr.ile  this  little  tcmjdo  in 


'  In  a  Tttry  few  jran  thii<  biiililini;  will 
bo  ontiroly  ilestToycd  by  tho  trees,  which 
have  fanttMiod  tlicir  nxits  in  the  juiutH  of 
the  Btonea  In  ndrawint:  in  the  Slapkon- 
ne  oollcctirm  in  the  Iculia  ODii  o,  mnilu  in 
the  early  part  of  thi«  cctitiirr.  tlie  build- 
ing U  ahovn  outire.    Twntity  yean  ago 


it  wns  as  sbowD  at  p.  T-SS.  A  BubscqueDl 
photn;;Taph  shows  it  ulmost  hidden ;  a  Tlit 
years  more,  if  somo  steps  are  not  taken 
to  suTO  il,  it  will  haTC  [icrinLed  entirely. 
A  very  sniall  nnni  would  hiivc  it;  and,  as 
the  country  is  in  our  olwrfre,  it  i»  hnpcd 
Uiat  tho  expenditure  will  not  be  grudged. 
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niiytbitig  like  coiiijilotenoss,  there  is  prububly  nothing  in  India  which 
would  convey  (i  bettor  iilea  of  what  its  architects  were  capable  of 
ucc<)m)>1iHbiiij;. 

It  is,  buwiivor,  gurjHuisiKl  in  size  and  magnificence  by  its  noigh- 
bonr,  the  great  tcmiilo  at  llnllabiil,  which,  had  it  been  completed, 
in  one  of  the  buihlings  on  which  the  advocato  of  Hindu  architecture 
wou!d  desire  to  take  his  ntand.  Unfortunately,  it  never  was  finiabcd. 
Iho  works  Imviiijf  Itwn  ntiij)i>«l  by  ihe  Iklabuniedan  coniiucst  in 
1310  A.ii.,  after  they  hail  been  iu  pi-ogrosM  apparently  for  eighty-six 
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years.  It  is  inBtrnctivo  to  olwtrvo  tliat  tliii  Biiif^li;  ec-iitury  that 
elapsed  between  the  osociitinn  of  tlic  sculpture  «f  the  Kait  iHwara  awl 
of  thiH  teiii{>lo,  was  siiflicicnt  to  tloiniinstiiite  tLo  iK'uay  in  ntylc  wliich 
we  have  already  noticoil  as  an  iiilipi'ont  charactoristic  iif  Indian  art. 
The  Bcnlptnros  of  Hullal.I.l  arc  inferior  to  those  of  the  Kait  Iswara. 
and  those  of  that  temple,  again,  to  those  at  Bailhlr. 

The  general  nrrangoments  of  the  Imililingaretjivonon  the  annexed 
plan  (Woodcut  No.  224),  fnmi  whidi  it  will  !«■  [wrcoivtsj  that  it  U 


a  double  temple.  If  it  were  cut  into  halvi^,  eauli  ])ait  would  1>e  com- 
plete, with  a  pillared  jwrth  of  tho  same  type  as  that  at  Itaillflr,  above 
referred  to,  an  antcrala  or  intermediate  povrh.  and  a  sanctuary  con- 
taining a  lingain,  the  emblem  of  >jiva.  IteHidcs  this,  caeh  half  would 
have  iu  front  of  it  a  detached,  pillai-od  porch  ait  a  shrine  for  the  Bull 
Nundi,  which,  of  course,  was  not  rc<iuircd  in  a  Vaidhnava  temple. 
Stich  double  temples  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  India,  but  the 
two  sanctuaries  usually  face  each  other,  and  have  tho  porch  between 
them.  Its  dimensions  may  roughly  Ihi  stated  as  200  ft.  square  over 
all.  including  all  the  detacheil  jiavilions.     The  temple  itself  is  160  ft. 
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north  anil  south,  by  122  ft.  east  aniJ  woet.  Ita  height,  ae  it  now 
rcmiiiiis,  to  the  coniicc  in  atxiut  25  ft.  from  the  t«rraoe  on  which  it 
(itaiids.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  by  any  moane  as  a  large 
building,  though  large  enough  for  effect.  Tbia,  however,  cbti  hardly 
bo  jndgcd  of  as  it  now  standi,  for  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  it  was 
inlendod  to  raiso  two  pyramidal  spires  over  the  aanctoaries,  four 
smaller  onoa  in  front  of  these,  and  two  more,  one  over  each  of  the  two 
central  pavilions.  Thus  completed,  the  temple  would  have  assumed 
something  like  the  outline  shown  in  the  woodout  (No.  225),  and  if 
carried  ont  with  the  i  ichnesa  of  detail  exhibited  in  the  Kait  Iswara 
(Woodcut  No.  22:{)  would  have  made  up  a  whole  which  it  wonld  bu 
difficult  to  rival  anywhere. 

The  material  out  of  which  this  temple  is  et-ected  is  an  indurated 


potslone,  of  volcnnic  origin,  found  in  the  neiglibouihood.  I'hib  stone 
is  said  to  be  soft  when  first  qnairiod,  and  easily  cut  in  that  state, 
though  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, will  not  diminisli  our  admiration  of  the  amount  of  labour 
besttiwod  on  the  (cinplc,  for,  from  the  number  of  parts  still  unfinisbed, 
it  iH  evident  that,  like  tnost  others  of  its  class,  it  was  built  in  block, 
and  carved  long  after  the  stone  had  become  hard.  As  we  now  see  it, 
the  stone  is  of  a  pleasing  crcumy  colour,  and  so  close-grained  as  to 
take  a  polish  like  marble.  The  pillars  of  the  great  Nundi  pavilion, 
which  look  as  if  tliey  had  been  turned  in  a  lathe,  are  bo  polished  as 
to  exhibit  what  the  natives  call  a  double  reflection — in  other  words, 
to  reflect  light  from  each  other.  The  enduring  qualities  of  the  stone 
Koem  to  be  nnvivalled,  for,  though  neglected  and  exposed  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  tropical  climate  for  more  than  six  centuries,  the 
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minutest  details  are  as  clear  and  sharp  as  the  day  they  were  finished. 
Except  from  the  splitting  of  the  stone  arising  from  had  raasonr}% 
the  building  is  as  peifect  as  when  its  erection  was  stopped  by  the 
Mahomedan  conquest. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  illustrate  completely  so  complicated 
and  60  varied  a  design ;  but  the  following  woodcut  (No.  226)  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  general  ordonnance  of  its  elevation.  The  building 
stands  on  a  terrace  ranging  from  5  ft.  to  C  ft.  in  height,  and  paved 
with  large  slabs.  On  this  stands  a  frieze  ef  elephants,  following  all 
the  sinuosities  of  the  plan  and  extending  to  some  710  ft.  in  length, 
and  containing  not  less  than  2000  elephants,  most  of  them  with 
riders  and  trappings,  sculptured  as  only  an  Oiiental  can  represent  the 
wisest  of  brutes.  Above  these  is  a  frieze  of  '*  shardalas,"  or  conven- 
tional lions — the  emblems  of  the  Hoisala  Bellahis  who  built  the  temple. 
Then  comes  a  scroll  of  infinite  beauty  and  variety  of  design ;  over 
this  a  frieze  of  horsemen  and  another  scroll ;  over  which  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  scenes  from  the  *Rainayana,*  representing  the  conquest  of 
Ceylon  and  all  the  varied  incidents  of  that  epic.  This,  like  the  other, 
is  about  700  fr.  long.  (The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  is  less  than 
550  ft.)  Then  come  celestial  beasts  and  celestial  birds,  and  all  along 
the  east  front  a  frieze  of  groups  from  human  life,  and  then  a  cornice, 
with  a  rail,  divided  into  panels,  each  containing  two  figures.  Over 
this  are  windows  of  pierced  slabs,  like  those  of  Baillur,  though  not  so 
rich  or  varied.  These  windows  will  be  observed  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  woodcut.  In  the  centre,  in  place  of  the  windows,  is  first  a 
scroll,  and  then  a  frieze  of  gods  and  heavenly  ai)saras — dancing  girls 
and  other  objects  of  Hindu  mythology.  This  frieze,  which  is  about 
6  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  is  continued  all  round  the  westom  front  of  the 
building,  and  extends  to  some  400  ft.  in  length.  Siva,  with  his 
consort  Parvati  seated  on  his  knee,  is  repeated  at  least  fourteen  times; 
Vishnu  in  his  nine  Avatars  even  oftencji*.  Brahma  occurs  three  or 
four  times,  and  every  great  god  of  the  Ilindu  Pantheon  finds  his 
place.  Some  of  these  are  cai*ved  with  a  minute  elaboration  of  detail 
which  can  only  be  reproduced  by  photograi)hy,  and  may  probably  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  exhibitions  of  human  labour 
to  be  found  even  in  the  patient  East. 

It  must  not,  however,  Ih}  considered  thit  it  is  only  for  patient 
industry  that  this  building  is  remarkable.  The  mode  in  which  the 
eastern  face  is  broken  up  by  the  larger  massr  s,  so  as  to  give  height 
and  play  of  light  and  shade,  is  a  l>etter  way  of  accomplishing  what  the 
Gothic  architects  attempted  by  their  transepts  and  projections.  This, 
however,  is  surpassed  l>y  the  western  front,  where  the  variety  of 
outline,  and  the  arrangement  and  8ulx>rdi nation  of  the  various  facets 
in  which  it  is  disposed,  must  l>e  considered  as  a  ma8teri)iece  of  design 
in  its  class.     If  the  frieze  of  gods  were  spread  along  a  plain  surface  it 
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would  lose  more  than  half  its  effect,  while  the  vertical  angles,  without 
interfering  with  the  continuity  of  the  frieze,  give  height  and  strength 
to  the  whole  composition.  The  disposition  of  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  lower  friezes  is  equally  effective.  Here  again  the  artistic  com- 
bination of  horizontal  with  vertical  lines,  and  the  play  of  outline  and 
of  light  and  sliade,  far  surpass  an}  thing  in  Gothic  art.  The  effects 
are  just  what  the  mediaeval  architect*  were  often  aiming  at,  hut  which 
they  never  attained  so  perfectly  as  was  done  at  Ilullabid. 

Before  leaving  Hullabid,  it  may  l>e  well  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  different  animal  friezes,  alluded 
to  already,  when  speaking  of  the  rock-cut  monastery  de8cril)ed  by 
the  Chinese  Pilgrims  (ante,  p.  135).  There,  as  here,  the  lowest  were 
the  elephants  ;  then  the  lions ;  alnwe  these  ciime  the  horses ;  then  the 
oxen;  and  the  fifth  storey  was  in  the  shape  of  a  j)igeon.  The  oxen 
here  is  replaced  by  a  conventional  animal,  and  the  pigeon  also  by  a 
bird  of  a  siKJcies  that  wcnild  puzzle  a  naturalist.  The  succession, 
however,  is  the  same,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  wune  iivi^  genera 
of  living  things  form  the  ornaments  of  the  moonstones  of  the  various 
monuments  in  Ceylon.  Sometimes  in  mrxlfrn  Hindu  temples  only 
two  or  three  animal  friezes  are  found,  biit  the  suc(;(?S8ion  is  always 
the  same,  the  elephants  being  the  lowest,  ni*xt  above  them  are  the 
lions,  and  then  the  horses,  <fec.  When  we  know  the  aixwo  of  it,  it 
seems  as  if  this  curious  selection  and  succession  might  load  to  some 
very  suggestive  conclusions.  At  present  we  can  only  call  attention 
to  it  in  hopes  that  further  investigation  may  afford  the  means  of 
solving  the  mystery. 

If  it  were  possible  to  illustrate  the  HTiUabid  temple  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  its  peculiarities  familiar,  there  would  lx»  few  things 
more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  it  and  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Not  that  the  two  buildings 
are  at  all  like  one  another;  on  the  e^mtrary,  they  form  the  two 
opposite  poles — the  aljiha  and  omega  of  aichitectuial  design  ;  but  they 
are  the  best  examples  of  their  class,  and  between  these  two  extremes 
lies  the  whole  range  of  the  art.  The  Parthenon  is  the  Injst  example 
we  know  of  pure  refined  intellectual  power  applied  to  the  production 
of  an  architectural  design.  Eveiy  part  and  every  effect  is  calculated 
with  mathematical  exactness,  and  execTited  with  a  mechanical  pre- 
cision that  never  was  equalleil.  All  the  curves  are  hyperbolas,  paia- 
bolas,  or  other  develoi^ments  of  the  highest  mathematiciil  forms — 
every  optical  defect  is  foi  eseen  and  provided  for,  and  Q\ery  part  has  a 
relation  to  every  other  jwirt  in  so  recondite  a  proportion  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  call  it  fanciful,  because  we  can  hardly  rise  to  its  appre- 
ciation. The  sculpture  is  exquisitely  designed  to  aid  the  i)erfection 
of  the  masonry — severe  and  godlike,  but  with  no  condescension  to  the 
lower  feelings  of  humanity. 

2  b  2 
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The  Hullabtd  temple  is  the  opposite  of  all  this.  It  is  regular,  but 
with  a  studied  variety  of  outline  in  plan,  and  even  greater  variety  in 
detail.  All  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon  are  identical,  while  no  two 
facets  of  the  Indian  temple  are  the  same  ;  every  convolution  of  every 
scroll  is  different.  No  two  canopies  in  the  whole  building  are  alike, 
and  every  part  exhibits  a  joyous  exul)erance  of  fancy  scorning  every 
mechanical  restraint.  All  that  is  wild  in  human  faith  or  warm  in 
human  feeling  is  found  jwrtrayed  on  these  walls ;  but  of  pure  intellect 
there  is  little — less  than  there  is  of  human  feeling  in  the  Parthenon. 

It  would  be  possible  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  of  the  world 
between  those  two  extremes,  as  they  tended  toward  the  severe  intel- 
lectual purity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  playful  exuberant  fancy  of  the 
other;  but  perfection,  if  it  existed,  would  ho  somewhere  near  the 
mean.  jNly  own  impression  is,  that  if  the  so-called  Gothic  architects 
had  been  able  to  maintain  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  more  the 
rate  of  progress  they  achieved  between  the  11th  and  the  14th  century, 
they  might  have  hit  upon  that  happy  nKMin  l)etween  severe  construc- 
tive propriety  and  playful  decorative  imaginings  which  would  have 
combined  into  something  more  perfect  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  system,  however,  as  I  have  endeavouied  to  point  out  elsewhere, 
broke  down  l)efore  it  had  acquired  the  re^iuisite  degree  of  refinement, 
and  that  hope  was  blighted  never  to  l>e  revived.  If  architecture 
ever  again  assumes  an  own  ward  path,  it  will  not  be  by  leaning  too 
strongly  towards  either  of  the  extremes  just  named,  but  by  grasping 
somewhere  the  happy  mean  between  the  two. 

For  our  present  purpose,  the  great  value  of  the  study  of  these 
Indian  examples  is  that  it  widens  so  immensely  our  basis  for  archi- 
tectural criticism.  It  is  only  by  becoming  familiar  with  forms  so 
utterly  dissimilar  from  those  we  have  hitherto  been  conversant  with, 
that  we  perceive  how  narrow  is  the  purview  that  is  content  with  one 
form  or  one  passing  fashion.  By  rising  to  this  wider  range  we  shall 
j^erceive  that  architecture  is  as  many-sided  as  human  nature  itself, 
and  learn  how  few  feelings  and  how  few  aspirations  of  the  human 
heart  and  brain  there  are  tliat  cannot  be  expressed  by  its  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  by  taking  this  wide  survey  that  we  appre- 
ciate how  worthless  any  product  of  architectural  art  becomes  which 
does  not  honestly  represent  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who 
built  it,  or  the  height  of  their  loftiest  aspirations. 

'i'o  return,  however,  from  this  digression.  There  are  some  eight 
or  nine  different  temples  in  this  style  illustrated  by  photographs  in 
the  great  work  on  the  *  Architecture  of  Dharwar  and  Mysore,'  ^  which 
exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  this  style  in  more  or  less  detail ;  but  none 


'  Plutos  1  unci  32-40.     Pul.lisht'd  by  Murray,  1864. 
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of  these  plates  are  accompanied  by  plans  or  details  that  throw  new 

light  on  the  subject,  and  none  of  the  temples  are  either  so  large  or  so 

beautiful  as  those  just  described,  so  that  the  enumeration   of  their 

unfamiliar  names  would  add  very  little  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  however,  if  we  could  adduce  some 

northern  examples  of  the  style  from  either  the  capital  city  of  the 

Ballabhis,  or  some  town  in  their  tingdom.     For  about  two  centuries 

— A.D  600  to  700 — they  were  a  leading  ix)wer  in  India,  and  closely 

allied  to  the  Chalukyas ;  and  their  style,  if  any  examples  could  be 

found,  would  throw  great  light  on  that  of  their  southern  allies  just 

at  the  period  when  it  is  most  wanted.     Unfortunately,  however,  even 

the  site  of  their  capital  is  unknown.     If  it  were  at  Wulleh,  near  Gogo, 

on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Camlwiy,  as  is  generally  suppo8e<l,  it  has 

perished  root  and  branch.     Not  one  vestige  of  its  architecture  now 

remains,  and  what  antiquities  have  been  found  seem  all  to  belong  to 

a  much  more  mo<lem  period,  when  a  city  bearing  that  name  may 

have  existed   on  the   spot.     If  it   were   situated   near   Anhulwarra 

Puttun,  which   seems  far  more  probable,  it   has  been   quarried    to 

supply  materials  for  the  successive  capitals  which   from  that  time 

forward  have  occupied  that  favoured  neighbourhood,  and  it  would 

require  the  keen  eye  of  a  practised  archaeologist  to  detect  Chalukyan 

details  in   the  temples  and  mosques  that  have   been   erected  there 

during  the  last  800  years.    Nothing  of  the  sort  has  yet  been  attempted, 

and  no  materials  consequently  exist  for  the  elucidation  of  one  of  the 

most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Indian  art. 
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Introductory  —  Dravidiun  and  Indo- Aryan  Temples  at  Badanii— Modem  Temple 

at  Benares. 


Of  the  three  styles  into  which  Hindu  architecture  naturally  divides 
itself,  the  northern  is  found  spread  over  a  far  larger  portion  of  the 
country  than  either  of  the  other  two.  It  wants,  however,  the  com- 
pactness and  strongly-marked  individuality  of  the  Dravidian,  and 
never  was  developed  with  that  exuberance  which  characterised  the 
southern  style  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  centurj\  In  many  respects 
it  resembles  more  the  Chalukyan  style,  the  examples  being  small  and 
elegant,  and  foTind  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  where 
wanted,  without  any  apparent  massing  together  in  particular  8|x>ts. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  name  which  would  describe  the  style 
in  its  ethnographical  and  geographical  relations  without  being  open 
to  the  objection  of  expressing  either  too  much  or  too  little.  In  this 
respect,  the  southern  style  is  singularly  fortunate :  Dravidian  correctly 
limits  it  to  people  speaking  Tamil,  Telugu,  or  some  cognate  dialect; 
and  the  country  where  the  people  speaking  those  tongues  are  to  be 
found  is  generally  and  correctly  known  as  Dravida  Desa,  or  country 
of  the  Dra vidians. 

The  term  Chalukyan,  applied  to  the  second  style,  is  not  so 
expressive ;  but  it  is  unobjectionable,  as  it  cannot  mislead  any  one. 
It  is  only  a  conventional  term,  derived  from  the  principal  known 
dynasty  ruling  in  that  country,  applied  to  a  style  occupying  a  border- 
land l)etween  the  other  two,  but  a  land  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
surveyed,  and  whose  boundaries  cannot  now  be  fixed  with  precision. 
Till  they  are,  a  conventional  name  that  does  not  mislead  is  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  adopt  the  loose  phraseology  of  philological 
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ethnograpliy,  the  term  Aryan  might  })o  enii>k>yed,  as  it  is  the  name  by 
which  the  people  ])ractiKing  this  style  are  usually  known  in  India, 
and  it  woidd  l)e  j>articularly  convenient  here,  as  it  is  the  correct  and 
direct  antithesis  of  Dravidian.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  any  such 
term,  if  applied  to  architecture,  ouglit  to  be  descrii)tive  of  some  style 
practised  by  that  people,  wherever  they  settled,  all  across  Europe  and 
Asia,  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  an<l  tiie  Hay  of  liengal ; ' 
and  it  nc^'d  liardly  be  said  that  no  such  stvU'  exists.  If  used  in  con- 
junction  ^\^th  the  adjective  Indian  or  Indo,  it  l>tK;omes  much  less 
objectionable,  and  has  the  advant^ige  of  limiting  it«  usi'  to  the  people 
who  are  generally  known  as  Aryans  in  India — in  other  words,  to  all 
those  imrts  of  the  country  where  Sanscrit  was  ever  spoken,  or  where 
the  people  now  sj»eak  tongues  so  far  derived  from  8ansi-rit  as  to  be 
distinguishable  as  offsets  of  that  great  family  of  languages.  Its  use, 
in  this  resj)ect,  has  the  great  convenience  that  any  ordinary  ethno- 
graphical or  linguistic  map  of  India  is  sullicient  to  descrilx)  the 
boundaries  of  the  style.  It  extends,  like  the  so-called  Aryan  tongues, 
from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Vindhya  mounbiins.  On  the  east,  it  is 
found  prevalent  in  Orissa ;  and  on  the  west  in  Maharastra.  Its 
southern  Ixmndaiy  between  these  two  i)rovin(H's  will  only  Ik*  known 
when  the  Nizam's  territorv  is  architecturally  surveyed  ;  but  me^in- 
while  wx'  may  rest  assured  that  wherever  it  is  traced  the  liny-uistic 
and  architectural  Ixmndary-lines  will  be  found  coincident. 

Another  reason  why  the  term  Aryan  should  be  aj)plied  to  the  style 
is,  that  the  country  just  described,  where  it  prevails,  is,  and  always 
has  been,  called  Aryavarta  by  the  natives  themselves.  They  consider 
it  as  the  land  of  the  i)ure  and  just — meaning  thereby  the  Sanscrit- 
speaking  peoples— as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  easteless 
Dasyus,  and  other  tribes,  who,  though  they  may  have  adopted 
Brahmanic^l  institutions,  could  not  acquire  their  purity  of  race. 

The  great  defect  of  the  term,  however,  is  that  the  i)e(j[)le  inha- 
biting the  north  of  India  are  not  Aryans  in  any  reasonable  stnise 
of  the  term,  whatever  i^iilologists  may  say  to  the  contraiy.  The 
Sanscrit-siKjaking  people,  who  canie  into  India  2000  or  it  may  be  3U00 
years  B.C.,  coidd  never  have  l)een  numerically  one-half  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  except,  perliaj)s,  in  some  such  limited  district 
as  that  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna;  and  since  the  Christian 
Era  no  Aryan  race  has  migrated  eastward  across  the  Indus,  but  wave 
after  wave  of  peoples  of  Turanian  race,  under  the  names  of  Yavanas, 


*  In  1848  GeiL  Cuimingliaiu  uijplied  l>el()n«rf*   to  two  continents  to   an  insi^- 

the   terra  Aryan   to  the  architectnre  of  nificant  valley,  in  one  of  them.     It  waH, 

Kashmir,  apimrently  on  the  strenjrth  of  hesideH,  wholly  inicalleil  for.    The  term 

a  pun  (*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  Kashmiri  wtis  amply  8uffi<'ient,  and  all 

of  Bengal/    September,    1848,   p.    242).  that  wa.s  wanted  for  ho  ntrictly  locwl  a 

This,  however,  was  limiting  a  term  that  style. 
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Sakaa,  Huiias,  or  Mongols,  have  poured  into  India.  This,  combined 
with  the  ascendency  of  the  alx)riginal  races  during  the  period  when 
Buddhism  was  the  religion  of  the  country,  has  so  completely  washed 
out  Aryanism  from  northern  India  during  the  building  ages,  that 
there  is  probably  no  community  there  which  could  claim  one-tenth  of 
pure  Arj'an  blcKKl  in  its  veins,  and  with  nine-tenths  of  impurity  the 
term  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  If  it  were  not,  we  would  certainly 
find  some  trace  of  ext^»mal  Ar>*an  affinities  in  their  style ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  lu  fact,  no  style  is  so  purely  local,  and,  if  the  term 
may  l)e  used,  so  aVK»rigiiiaL  as  this.  The  origin  of  the  Buddhist  style 
is  obvious  and  immistiikeable ;  that  of  the  Dravidian  and  Chalukyan 
nearly  as  cert^iin,  though  not  quite  so  obvious ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
northern  Hindu  style  remains  a  mystery,  unless,  indeed,  the  solution 
suggested  above  (ante,  p.  224)  be  considered  an  explanation.  It  may 
be  so,  to  some  extent ;  but  I  confess  it  is  to  my  mind  neither  quite 
satisfactorv  nor  sufficient. 

The  style  was  adopte<l  by  the  Jains,  who,  as  the  successors  of  the 
Buddhists,  certainly  were  not  Aryans,  and  several  examj)le8  of  the 
peculiar  forms  of  their  vinianas  or  sikras  have  already  been  given 
(Woodcuts  No8.  187,  145,  &c.) ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained 
from  what  original  form  the  curvilinear  square  tower  could  have 
arisen.  There  is  nothing  in  Buddhist,  or  any  other  art,  at  all  like  it. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  any  wooden  form  we 
know,  nor  from  any  brick,  or  stone,  or  tile  mode  of  roofing  found 
anywhere  else.  I  have  looked  longer,  and,  i)erhaps,  thought  more,  on 
this  problem  than  on  any  other  of  its  class  connected  with  Indian 
architecture,  but  I  have  no  more  plausible  suggestion  to  offer  than 
that  hintetl  at  above.  The  real  solution  will  proWbly  be  found  in 
the  accidental  discovery  of  old  temi)les— so  old  as  to  betray  in  their 
primitive  rudeness  the  secret  we  are  now  guessing  at  in  vain.  Mean- 
while we  pro})ably  may  remain  sure  that  it  was  not  an  imported  form, 
but  an  indigenous  production,  and  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 
architecture  of  any  other  iKJople  Aryan,  or  others  outside  of  India. 

The  view  above  proposed  for  the  origin  of  the  style  derives  con- 
siderable support  from  the  mode  in  which  the  temples  are  now  found 
distributed.  There  are  more  temples  now  in  Orissa  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Hindustan  put  together.  They  are  verj'  frequent  in  Maha- 
rastra,  and,  if  we  admit  the  Jains,  who  adopted  this  style,  they  are  ten 
times  more  frequent  in  Gujerat  and  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  than 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  or  in  Arv^avarta,  i)roi^rly  so  called.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  fact  might  l)e  that  the 
last-named  country  has  for  600  years  been  occupied  by  a  Mahomedan 
empire,  and  they,  hating  idolatry  and  idol  temples,  have  destroyed 
them  wherever  they  were  so  al)solutely  in  i)ossession  of  the  country 
as  to  l)e  able  to  do  so  with  impunity.     This  may  Iw  so,  and  it  is  an 
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argument  which,  with  our  present  materials,  it  is  difficult  to  disprove. 

My  impression,  however,  is  that  it  does  not  correctly  represent  the 

true  state  of  the  case.    That  the  Moslems  did  ruthlessly  destroy  Jaina 

temples  at  Ajmir,  Delhi,  Canouge,  and  elsewhere,  may  be  quite  true, 

but  then  it  was  because  their  columns  served  so  admirably  for  the 

construction  of  their  mosques.     The  astylar  temples  of  the  followers 

of  Siva  or  Vishnu  could  only  have  served  as  quaiTies,  and  no  stones 

that  had  been  previously  used  in  Hindu  temples  have  been  traced  to 

any  extent  in  Moslem  buildings.     Even  admitting  that  at  Delhi  or 

Allahabad,  or  any  of  their  capitals,  all  Hindu  buildings  have  l)een 

utilised,  this  hardly  would  have  been  the  case  at  such  a  ]>rovincial 

capital  asFyzabad,  once  Ayodhya,  the  celebrated  capittil  of  Dasaratha, 

the  father  of  the  hero  of  the  '  Kamavana,'  but  where  not  one  carvx^l 

stone  or  even  a  foundation  can  be  discovered   that  belongs  to  any 

ancient  building.^     The  most  crucial  instance,  however,  is  the  city  of 

Benares,  so  long  the  sacred  city,  par  excellence,  of  the  Hindus,  yet,  so 

far  as  is  known,  no  vestige  of  an  ancient  Hindu  temple  exists  within 

its  precincts.     James  Prinsep  resided  tlxere  for  ten  years,  and  Major 

Eittoe,  who  had  a  keener   eye  than   even  his  great  master  for  an 

architectural  form,  lived  long  there  as  an  archaeologist  and  architect. 

They  drew  and  measured  everything,  yet  neither  of  them  ever  thought 

that  they  had  found  anything  that  was  ancient ;  and  it  was  not  till 

Messrs.  Home  and  iSherring'^  starte<l  the  tlieory  that  the  buildings 

around  the  Bakariya  Kund  were  ancient  Buddhist  or  Hindu  remains, 

that  anyone  pretended  to  have  discovered  any  traces  of  antiquity  in 

that  city.     They  certainly,  however,  are  mistaken.     Every  building 

about  the  Bakariya  Kund  was  not  only  erected  by  the  Mahomedans, 

but  the  pillars  and  roofing-stones,  with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions, 

were  carve<l  by  them  for  the  purj)oses  for  which  they  were  apj>lied. 

They  may  have  used  the  stones  of  some  deserted  monasteries,  or  other 

Buddhist  buildings,  in  the  foundations  or  on  their  terraces,  or  for 

little    detached    pavilions ;    but   all    the    architecture,    properly   so 

called,  is  in  a  style  invented,  or  at  least  introduced  by  the  Pathans, 

and   brought   to   perfecticm   under  Akbar.     That   the    Moslems   did 

destroy  Hindu  temples  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  this 

was  done  wantonly.     In  all  the  instanceii  which  are  authenticated,  it 


*  *  Historical  Sketch  of  Tahsil  Fyza-  Thsang  were  ever  near  the  place.  The 
bwl,*  by  P.  Camegy,  Liicknow,  1870.  city  they  visited,  aud  where  the  Tooth- 
Gen.  Cunningham  attempts  to  identify  brush-tree  grew,  was  the  present  city 
the  various  mounds  at  tliis  place  with  of  Lucknow,  which  was  the  capital  of 
those  described  as  existing  in  Saketu  the  kingdom  in  Sakya  Muni's  time, 
by  the  Buddhist  Pilgrims  ('  Ancient  ,  *  *  Sacred  City  of  the  Hiiulus,*  London, 
(jeography  of  India,'  p.  401,  ei  seqq. -^  18ll8,  p.  271,  et  »eqq.\  ^Journal  of  the 
*  Archaeological  Reports,'  vol.  i.  p.  21)3,  Afciaitic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vol.  x.\xiv.  p. 
ei  aeqq.y  The  truth  of  the  matter,  how-  1,  et  fieqq. 
ever,  is,  that  neither  Fa  Hiau  uc»r  Hiouen 
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was  to  gain  ready-made  materials  'for  their  moeqnes,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Aurungzebo  that  any  of  their  monarchs  felt  himself 
sufficiently  powerful  or  was  so  bigoted  as  to  dare  the  power  and 
enmity  of  the  Brahmans  of  Benares,  by  erecting  a  mosqne  on  the  site 
of  one  of  the  most  sacred  temples  as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  the 
Hindus.  Even  then,  had  such  a  temple  as  the  great  one  at  Bhu- 
vaneswar  ever  existed  in  Benares,  every  stone  of  which,  from  the 
ground  to  the  kullus,  is  covered  with  carving,  it  seems  impossible 
that  all  these  carved  stones  should  be  hid  away  and  not  one  now  to 
be  found.  I  am  myself  |x?r8onally  tolerably  familiar  with  Benares, 
and  the  conviction  such  knowledge  as  I  have  forces  on  my  mind  is, 
that  though  the  city  was  the  earliest  and  most  important  settlement 
of  the  Yedic  Brahmans — the  sacred  city  of  the  Aryan  Hindus  from 
the  remotest  ages — yet  just  from  that  cause  it  had  fewer  temples  than 
any  of  the  cities  inhabited  by  less  pure  races.  What  few  fragments 
remain  are  Buddliist  c»r  Jaina,  and  we  must  consequently  ascribe  the 
absence  of  anything  really  ancient  more  to  the  non-building  instincts  of 
the  Brahman ical  Aryans  than  the  iconoclastic  bigotry  of  the  Moslems. 

All  this  will  be  clearer  as  we  proceed ;  but  meanwhile  it  may  be 
well  to  point  to  one  or  two  other  instances  of  this.  The  rock  at 
Gualior  was  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Moslems,  and  they 
held  it  more  or  less  directly  for  five  centuries.  They  built  palaces 
and  mosques  within  its  precincts,  yet  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
on  the  hill  are  1 1  indu  temples,  that  were  erected  before  they  obtained 
possession  of  it.  In  like  manner  Chittore  was  thrice  besieged  and 
thrice  sackeil  by  tlie  Mahomeilans,  but  its  numerous  buildings  are 
intact,  and  I  do  not  recollect  observing  a  single  instance  of  wanton 
destruction  in  the  place.  An  even  more  striking  instance  is  found 
at  Ellora.  Though  Aunmgzebe,  the  most  bigoted  of  his  race,  built 
his  capital  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  lies  buried  within  sight  of  the 
caves,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  or  any  of  his  race  were  the  authors 
of  any  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  idols  there.  Prac- 
tically, they  are  intact,  or  have  only  received  such  mutilation  as  is 
easily  accounted  for  from  other  causes. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  it,  but,  fortunately,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  j)resent  purjioses  to  go  into  the  whole  evidence  ;  but 
I  may  state  that  the  impression  I  have  derived  from  such  attention 
as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject  is,  that  the  absence  of  old 
temples  in  northern  India  is  more  owing  to  ethnographic  than  to 
religious  causes.  It  seems  more  ju'obable  that  they  never  existed 
than  that  they  were  destroyed.  JS'o  temples  are  mentioned  in  the 
Vcilas  or  the  older  Indian  writings,  and  none  were  required  for  the 
simple  quasi-domestic  rites  of  their  worship;  and  so  long  as  they 
remained  j)ure  no  temples  were  built.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
as  if  Ixjtween  the  fall  of  Buddhism  and  the  advent  of  the  Moslems 
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the  Jains  had  stepped  in  with  a  reaily-madc  religion  and  style,  and 
the  followers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  had  not  time  to  dovc-lope  anything 
very  important  in  these  northern  provinces  before  it  was  too  lato. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  is  evident  that  though  we  may  use 
the  t«rm  Indo-Aryan  as  the  most  convenient  to  describe  and  define 
the  limits  of  the  northern  stylo,  the  nnmo  miist  not  be  conBiderod  as 
implying  that  the  Aryans,  as  snuh.  had  anything  to  do  either  with 
its  invention  or  itH  use.     All  th^it  it  in  intemlcd  to  convey  is.  that  it 


was  invented  and  uned  in  a  country  whiuh  they  once  occupied,  and 
in  which  they  have  left  a  strong  impress  of  their  sujierior  mental 
'power  and  civilization. 

If  this  reservation  in  always  Iwrne  in  mind,  I  know  of  no  term 
that  more  conveniently  expresses  the  characteristicB  of  this  style, 
and  it  is  consequently  projKweil  to  adopt  it  in  the  following  |>ageB 
as  the  name  of  the  stylo  that  prevailed  among  the  Hindus  in 
northern  India,  between  the  Vindhya  and  Himalayan  mountains, 
from  the  7th  century  to  the  present  day. 

The  general  apixiarancc  of  the  northern  temples,  and  the  jKiints 
of  difference  between  them  and  those  of  the  south,  will  be  appreciated 
from  the  above  woodcut  (No.  227),  representing  two  very  anciout 
temples,  built  in  juxtaposition,  at  Badami,  in  Dhnrwar.  That  on 
the  left  is  a  complete  specimen  of  Dravidian  architecture.  There  is 
the  eame  pyramidal  form,  the  same  distinction  of  storeys,  the  same 
cells  on  each,  as  we  find  at  MahHveni[M)re  (Woodcut  Ko.  181),  at 
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Tanjore  (Woodcut  No.  191),  or  at  M4dii™  (Woodcnt  No.  183).  In 
the  right-hantl  temple,  the  Indo-Aryan,  on  the  contrary,  the  Dntline 
of  Iha  pyramid  is  earvUinear;  no  trace 
of  division  of  storeyB  is  observable,  no 
reminiscence  of  habitations,  and  no 
pillars  or  pilasters  anywhere.  Even  in 
its  modem  form  (Woodcut  No.  228). 
it  still  retains  Uie  same  characteristics, 
and  all  the  lines  of  the  pyramid  or  sikia 
are  curvilinear,  the  base  polygonal.  No 
trace  of  utilitarianism  is  visible  any- 
where. If  Woodcut  No.  228  is  com- 
pared with  that  at  page  331  (Woodcut 
No.  183),  the  two  styles  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  their  moBt  modem  garbs, 
when,  after  more  than  1000  years'  prac- 
tice, they  have  receded  furthest  from 
the  forms  in  which  we  first  meet  them. 
Yet    the    Madras     temple    retains    the 


memory  of  its  storeyB  and  its  cells.  The  Bengal  example  recalls 
nothing  known  in  civil  or  domestic  architecture. 

Neither  the  pyraiuid  nor  the  tumulus  aiforde  any  suggestion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  form,  nor  does  tho  tower,  either  square  or  circular ; 
nor  does  any  form  of  civil  or  domestic  architecture.  It  does  not  seem 
to  bo  derived  from  any  of  these ;  and,  whether  we  consider  it  as 
beautiful  or  otherwise,  it  seeras  certainly  to  have  been  invented 
)irincipally  at  least  for  sesthetic  puri>oses,  and  to  have  retained  that 
iuipress  from  the  earliest  till  the  [>reflent  day. 

The  plan  of  a  northern  temple  is  always  a  square  internally,  and 
gcueruily  the  same  fnnu  is  retuinctl  in  the  exterior;  but  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  without  some  addition.     In  some  instances  it  is  only  a  thin 
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parallel  projection,  as  at  A  in  the  diagram  (No.  229).  SometimeB  it 
has  two  such  slices  added,  as  at  B ;  but  in  the  oldest  examples  these 
are  only  half  the  thickness  shown  here.  From  this  they  proceeded 
to  three  projections,  as  at  C,  the  oldest  examples  being  the  thinnest. 
In  more  modem  times  the  thickness  of  the  projections  became  equal 
to  their  distance  from  each  other,  as  at  D ;  so  that  the  temple  Ixjcame 
in  plan  practically  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  were  parallel  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  original  square  or  to  the  line  E  F  G.  Even,  however, 
when  this  was  the  case,  the  cell  always  retained  its  original  form 
and  direction,  and  the  entrance  and  windows  kept  their  position  on 
what  had  thus  practically  become  the  angles  of  the  building.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  temple  at  Benares,  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  228,  and 
generally  also  with  the  Jaina  temples,  and  especially  the  case  with 
the  temple  on  the  Takht-i-Suleiman  at  Kashmir.  Although  the 
depth  and  width  of  these  offsets  vary  con8ideral)ly  even  in  the  same 
design,  the  original  square  is  never  lost  sight  of;  the  four  central 
angles,  as  at  F,  being  always  larger  and  more  strongly  accentuated 
than  the  others,  and  their  line  is  always  carried  through  to  the 
summit  of  the  i>yramid. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  process  we  have  arrived  at  the 
same  form  or  plan  for  a  solid  building  that  was  attained  })y  the 
arrangement  of  pillars  descril>ed  above,  page  216.  In  fact,  the  two 
forms  were  elaborated  simultaneously,  and  were  afterwards  constantly 
used  together.  My  impression  is,  that  the  pillared  arrangement  is  the 
oldest,  and  led  to  the  deepening  of  the  additions  to  the  solid  square  till 
the  two  became  identical  in  plan.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  northern  Hindu  architecture. 

In  the  very  centre  of  India,  near  a  place  marked  Adjmfrghur  on 
the  map,  is  a  sacred  tank,  from  which  it  is  said  that  the  Soane  flows 
to  the  north,  the  Mahanuddi  to  Cut  tack  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Nerbudda  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  tliese  rivers  certainly  have 
their  sources  in  the  hill.  The  spot  has  always  been  held  sacred,  and 
is  surrounded  by  temples — as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  im- 
perfect accounts  available — of  great  age.  On  the  south  and  east  of 
this  hill  extends  the  great  and  fertile  table-land  of  Chutteesghur. 
This  is  now,  and  has  always  l)een,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  native  trilxjs.  My  conviction  is,  that 
if  that  country  and  the  surrounding  valleys  could  be  examined,  much 
older  forms  of  these  temples  might  Ix)  discovered — some  perhaps  so 
old  as  to  betray  the  secret  of  their  origin ;  but,  till  this  is  done,  the 
Bengali  devala  must  be  relegated — like  the  Irish  round  towers  ^ — to 
the  category  of  unexplained  architectural  i)uzzle«. 


*  Curiously  enough  they  make  their 
appearance  on  the  stage  about  the  same 


time,  and  both  Ihen  complete  and  per- 
fect in  all  th(  ir  tletails. 
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History — ToinpU-s  at  Bhiivaneswar,  Kanaruo,  Puri,  Jajepur,  and  Cuttack. 


The  two  provinces  of  India,  where  the  Indo- Aryan  style  can  l>e 
studied  witli  the  greatest  advantage,  are  Dharwar  on  the  west,  and 
Orissa  on  the  east  coast.  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  being 
mixed  up  with  the  Dravidian  style,  so  as  to  admit  of  synonyms  and 
contrasts  that  are  singularly  interesting,  both  froni  an  ethnological 
and  historical  point  of  view.  In  Orissa,  on  the  contrary,  the  style  is 
|)erfectly  pure,  being  unmixed  with  any  other,  and  thns  forms  one  of 
tlie  most  compact  and  homogeneous  archit<}ctural  groups  in  India,  and 
as  such  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  it  is  consequently  in  this 
province  that  the  style  can  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  striking  peculiarities  of  Orissan 
architecture  is  tlie  marked  and  almost  absolute  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  style  of  the  Dravidian  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  The 
curved  outline  of  the  towers  or  vimanas  has  already  been  remarked 
upon,  but,  l)esideM  this,  no  Orissan  towers  present  the  smallest  trace 
of  any  storeyed  or  even  step-like  arrangement,  which  is  so  universal 
further  south,  and  the  crowning  memlKT  is  never  a  dome,  nor  a  remi- 
niscence of  one.  Even  more  remarkable  than  this,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Orissan  stvle  is  almost  absolutely  astylar.  In  some  of  the  most 
modem  examples,  as  for  instance  in  the  porches  added  to  the  temples 
at  Hhu  vanes  war  and  Puri  in  the  12th  and  14th  centuries,  we  do  find 
pillars,  but  it  is  probably  correct  to  state  that,  among  the  500  or  600  ^ 
original  shrines  at  Bhuvaneswar,  not  one  pillar  is  to  be  found.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  within  sight  of  that  capital,  the 
caves  in  the  I'dayagiri  (ante,  p.  140)  are  adorned  with  pillars  io  such 
an  extent  as  to  show  that  their  forms  must  have  been  usual  and  well 
known  in  the  province  before  any  of  the  temples  were  constructed. 
When  we  recollect  that  no  great  temple  in  the  south  was  considered 

>  '  Hunter's  *  Orissn,'  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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oompleto  without  its  hall  of  1000  columns,  and  many  besides 
this  had  hundreds  dispersed  about  the  place,  and  used  for  every 
conceivable  purpose,  the  contrast  is  more  striking,  and  shows 
what  a  complete  barrier  the  Chalukyas,  whoever  they  were,  in- 
terposed between  the  two  races  on  this  side  of  India,  though  not 
on  the  other.  As  a  rule,  every  Orissan  temple  consists  of  two 
apartments,  similar  in  plan,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Woodcut 
No.  124).  The  inner  one  is  generally  a  cube,  surmounted  by  a  tower, 
here  called  Bara  Deul,  or  Dewul,  corresponding  with  the  vimana  of 
the  south,  and  in  it  the  image  or  images  of  the  gods  are  enshrined ; 
in  front  of  this  is  a  porch,  called  Jagamohan,  equally  a  cube  or  ap- 
proaching it,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof  of  varying  pitch. 
The  peculiarities  are  illustrated  in  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  124) 
just  referred  to,  which  purports  to  be  an  elevation  of  the  celebrated 
Black  Pagoda  at  Kanaruc.  It  is  only,  however,  an  eye-sketch,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  minute  detail  and  correctness,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
more  porches  were  added  in  front  of  this  one,  and  called  Ndt  and 
Bhog  mandirs  (mantapas),  Init  the«e,  in  almost  every  instance,  are 
afterthoughts,  and  not  parts  of  tlie  original  design.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  in  every  instance  in  Orissa  the  tower  with  its  porch  forms  the 
temple.  If  enclosed  in  a  wall,  they  are  always  to  be  seen  outside. 
There  are  gateways,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  always  subordinate,  and 
there  are  n(me  of  those  accretions  of  enclosures  and  gopuras  that  form 
so  marked  a  characjteristic  of  the  southern  style.  There  generally  are 
other  shrines  within  the  enclosures  of  the  great  temples,  but  they  are 
always  kept  subordinate,  and  tlie  temple  itself  towers  over  everything 
to  even  a  greater  extent  than  that  at  Tanjore  (Woodcut  No.  191), 
giving  a  unity  and  purpose  to  the  whole  design,  so  frequently  wanting 
in  the  south. 

Other  conti*asts  will  come  out  as  we  proceed,  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, few  examples  bring  out  more  clearly  the  vast  importance  of 
ethnography  as  ai)plied  to  architecture.  That  two  people,  inhabiting 
practically  the  same  country,  and  worshipping  the  same  gods  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  Brahmauical  priesthood,  should  have  adopted 
and  adhered  to  two  such  dissimilar  styles  for  their  sacred  buildings, 
shows  as  clearly  as  anything  can  well  do  how  much  race  has  to  do 
with  these  matters,  and  how  little  we  can  understand  the  causes  of 
such  contrasts,  unless  we  take  affinities  or  differences  of  race  into 
consideration. 

History. 

Thanks  to  the  industiy  of  Stirling  and  others,  the  main  outlines 
of  the  history  of  Orissa  have  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  enable  us  to  describe  its  architecture  without  the  fear  of  making 
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any  important  chronological  bltrnders.  It  is  true  that  the  dates  of 
only  two  of  its  temples  have  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty. 
The  great  one  at  Bhuvaneswar  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  or 
al)out  A.D.  037,  and  that  at  Puri  in  a.d.  1174,  nearly  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  series.  My  impression  is  that  the  series  may  be  carried 
back  to  alxnit  the  year  500,  but  in  the  other  direction  it  can  hardly 
be  extended  beyond  the  year  1200,  but  within  these  limits  it  seems 
possible  to  arrange  the  sequence  of  all  the  temples  in  the  province 
without  much  difficulty,  and  to  ascertain  their  dates  with  at  least 
a  fair  approximate  certainty.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  temple  of  Juganat  at  Puri,  all  the 
buildings  described  in  this  chapter  were  erected  under  the  great 
Kesari  dynasty,  or  **  Lion  line,"  as  Hunter  calls  them.  Few  of  the 
particulars  of  their  history  have  been  recorded,  but  we  know  at  least 
the  date  of  their  accession,  a.d.  473,  and  that  in  a.d.  1181  they  were 
succeeded  by  a  new  dynasty,  called  Ganga  Vansa,  the  third  of  whom 
was  the  builder  of  the  great  Puri  Temple. 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  Orissa  was  princi- 
pally Buddhist,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Asoka,  B.C.  250,  till  the  Gupta 
era,  a.d.  319,  when  all  India  was  distracteti  by  wars  connected  with 
the  tooth  relic,  which  was  sfiid  to  have  been  preserved  at  Puri — then 
in  consequence  called  Danta  Pura — till  that  time.  If  the  invaders 
came  by  sea,  as  it  is  said  they  did,  they  probably  were  either  Mughs 


*  I  regret  very  much  being  obliged  to 
send  this  chapter  to  press  before  the 
reci'ipt  of  the  second  volume  of  Babu 
Rajeudra  Lala  Mittra's  *  Antiquities  of 
Orissa.'  Ho  accomjinnicMl  a  Government 
exiKKiition  to  tliat  province  in  18G8  as 
arcl)tPolc»gist,  and  being  a  Brahman  and 
an  excellent  Sanscrit  scholar,  he  has  had 
o})i)ortunities  of  ascertaining  facts  such  as 
uo  one  else  ever  had.  Orissa  was  the 
lirst  province  I  visited  in  India  for  the 
purposes  of  antiquarinn  research,  and, 
like  every  one  else,  I  was  then  quite 
unfamiliar  with  the  forms  and  affinities 
of  Hindu  architecture.  Photographs 
have  enabled  me  to  supply  to  some  ex- 
tent the  deficiency  of  my  knowknlgo  at 
that  time ;  ])ut  unless  photographs  are 
taken  by  a  scientific  man  for  scientific 
purposes,  they  do  not  supply  the  phice  of 
local  experience.  I  feel  confident  that, 
on  the  spot,  I  could  now  ascertain  the 
secjuence  of  the  temples  with  perfect 
certainty;  but  whether  the  Babu  has 
sufficient  knowledge  for  that  purjwse 
n^mains  to  l>e  seen.      His  first  volume 


is  very  learned,  and  may  bo  very  inter- 
resting,  but  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
what  we  already  knew  of  the  history  of 
Orissan  architecture. 

I  have  seen  two  plates  of  plans  of 
temples  intended  for  the  second  volume. 
They  are  arranged  without  reference 
either  to  style  or  dates,  so  they  convey 
very  little  information,  and  the  photo- 
graphs prove  them  to  be  so  incorrect  that 
no  great  dependance  can  l>e  placed  upon 
them.  The  text,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
may  remedy  all  tliis,  and  I  hope  will,  but 
if  he  had  made  any  great  discoveries, 
such  as  the  error  in  the  date  of  the 
Black  Pagoda,  they  most  probably  woidd 
have  been  hinted  at  in  the  first  volume, 
or  have  leaked  out  in  some  of  the  Babu's 
numerous  publications  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  Babu,  adds  very 
little  in  hid  work  on  Orissa  to  what  we 
learnt  long  ago  from  Stirling's,  which  up 
to  this  hour  remains  the  classical  work  on 
the  province  and  its  antiquities. 
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from  Arrakan,  or  the  Burmese  of  Pegii,  and  if  their  object  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  tooth,  they  as  probably  were  Buddhists ;  but 
as  they  have  left  no  buildings  that  have  yet  heen  identified  as  theirs, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  this.  Whoever  they  were,  they 
were  driven  out,  after  146  years'  possession,  and  were  succeeded  in  or 
about  A.D.  473  by  Yayati,  the  first  of  the  Kosari  line.^  The  annals 
of  the  race  unfortunately  do  not  tell  us  who  the  Kesaris  were,  or 
whence  they  oame.  From  the  third  king  Ixifore  the  Yavana  invasion 
being  called  Bato  Eesari,  it  seems  prol)able  it  may  have  been  only  a 
revival  of  the  old  dynasty;  and  from  the  circumstances  narrated 
regarding  the  expulsion  of  these  strangers,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  due 
more  to  a  local  rising  than  to  extraneous  aid.  If  they  came  from  the 
interior,  it  was  from  the  north-west,  where  a  similar  style  seems  to 
have  prevailed.  Their  story,  as  told  in  their  own  annals,  states  that 
the  first,  or  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  race,  imported,  about  the  year 
A.D.  500,  a  colony — 10,000  Brahmans — from  Ayodhya,  and  they  being 
all  bigoted  Saivites,  introduced  that  religion  into  the  province,  and 
rooted  it  so  firmly  there,  that  it  was  the  faith  of  the  land  so  long  as  the 
Keearis  ruled.^  If  we  read  100  as  the  number  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
A.D.  600  as  the  date  of  their  advent,  we  shall  probably  be  nearer  the 
truth ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  these  Brahmans  were  settled  at  Jajepur, 
not  at  Bhuvaneswar,  and  soon  came  into  conflict  with  a  class  of  "  Old 
Brahmans,"  who  had  been  established  in  the  province  long  before 
their  arrival.  Mr.  Hunter  supposes  them  to  have  been  Buddhists — 
Brahmans  converted  to  the  Buddhist  faith — which  seems  probable, 
but  if  this  were  so,  they  would  certainly  have  become  Vaishnavas  on 
the  decline  of  that  religion,  and  such,  I  fancy,  was  certainly  the  case 
in  this  instance. 

The  architecture  of  the  province  seems  to  mo  to  confirm  this  view 
of  the  case,  for,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  oldest  temple 
in  the  city  of  Bhuvaneswar  is  that  called  Parasurameswara  (Woodcut 
No.  230),  which  from  its  name,  as  well  as  the  subjects  portrayed  on 
its  walls,  I  would  take  to  be  certainly  Vaishnava.  It  may,  however, 
belong  to  the  preceding  dynasty.  Its  style  is  certainly  difierent  from 
the  early  Kesari  temples,  and  more  like  what  wo  find  in  Dharwar 
and  at  other  places  outside  the  province.  If,  indeed,  it  were  not 
found  in  a  city  which  there  seems  every  reason  for  thinking  was 
founded  by  the  Lion  kings,  1  would  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a  date  of 
A.D.  450,  instead  of  a.d.  500.     It  is  not  large,  being  only  20  ft.  square  ^ 


'  These  particulars  are  token,  of  course, 
from  Stirling,  *  Asiatic  Researches/  vol. 
XV.  pp.  263,  264.  The  whole  cWdence 
was  embodied  in  a  paper  on  the  Amra- 
vati  tope,  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asirttic 


Society,'  vol.  iii.  (N.S.),  p.  149,  el  seqq. 

«  Hunter's  '  Orissa,'  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

*  This  dimension  is  from  Babu  Rajen- 
dra's  'Orissan  Antiquities,*  vol.  i.  p.  41, 
but  I  don't  like  it. 
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at  Hn  banc;  biit  itH  RcnlptnreN  nre  cut  with  a  delicacy  seldom  mr- 
IHisiwd,  ami  tluix-  is  nil  n|>iini]iriaten«4s  nlioiit  the  ornaments  greater 
tliiili  is  s<i-ii  ill  liiOBt  iif  tho  tcin]>leB. 

Till-  tiiiiplf  itwlf  in  iiiiimrenfly  ;18  ft.  in  height,  and  from  tint 
niimmit  tn  the  Inimo  it  in  covcrod  with  Rculptiiros  of  the  moet  elaboimte 
cliaracter.  liut  still  without  detrnctiug  from  the  eimplicity  and  Tigour 
of  itH  outliui-. 

If  1  am  correct  in  asHigning  »)  wirly  a  diito  to  the  tower  of  thu 
temple,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  porch  muKt  be  a  subeeqneiit  addition: 
in  the  firet  pluee,  Iieeause  it  fits  badly  to  the  tower,  but  more 
because  the  iieceHHtties  of  ita  eonntruction  require  pillars  internally, 
and  they  do  not  oecnr  in  Orieenn  arelutectun.'  till  a  long  subsequeait 
tlate.  It  may.  however.  1-e  tliat  if  this  in  renlly  the  oldest  temple  of 
its  clans  in  <)risBa,  its  deBign  may  be  copied  from  a  foreign  example, 
and  borrowed,  with  all  its  peculiar i ties,  from  a  style  practised  dse- 
where.  Ite  that  >is  it  may,  it  in  interest  in g  as  showing  the  mode 
by  whicli  light  was  sometimes  introdneed  into  the  porches  of  these 
temples  lietween  the  ends  of  the  Wams  of  the  stone  roof.  As  the 
sloping  roofing-stones  proji-ct  cinwidenildy  beyond  the  openings,  a 
snhduetl  light  is  introduced,  without  cither  the  direct  rays  of  the 
SHU,  or  the  rain  lieJng  able  tn  jienetrate. 
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The  temple  of  Muktcswara  (Woodcut  Ko.  231)  ia  very  similar 
in  general  design  to  that  of  FaraBiiraineswara,  hut  even  richer  and 
more  varied  in  detail,  and  its  porch  partakes  more  of  the  regular 
Orissan  type.     It  has  no  pillnnt  internally,  anil  the  roof  externally 


(Frem  •  PhotngmphO 


exhibits  at  least  the  germ  of  what  we  find  in  the  porches  of  the 
great  temple  at  Bhiivaiicewar  and  the  Bluck  Pagoda.  It«  dimeneious 
are  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  IsiRt  temple  described,  but  in  its 
class  it  may  be  considered  the  gem  of  OriMUtn  architecture. 
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The  style  of  these  temples  differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  next 
group,  of  which  the  great  temple  is  the  typical  example,  that  I  was 
at  one  time  inclined  to  believe  they  may  have  belonged  to  different 
religions — this  one  to  the  Yaishnava,  that  to  the  Saiva.  1  have  no 
means,  however,  of  verifying  this  conjecture,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  do  so  even  on  the  spot,  for  in  India  there  is  nothing  so 
common  as  temples  originally  destined  for  the  worship  of  one  deity 
l)eing  afterwards  devoted  to  that  of  another.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  this  instance,  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as,  whenever  we 
have  a  complete  history  of  Orissan  architecture,  these  distinctions 
may  lead  to  most  important  historical  deductions. 

Besides  those,  there  are  several  other  temples  which,  from  the 
stylo  of  their  architecture,  I  would  feel  inclined  to  place  as  earlier 
than  the  great  temple.  One  is  known  as  Sari  Deul,  near  the  great 
temple,  and  another,  a  very  complete  and  beautiful  example,  is  called 
Moitre  {query  Mittra)  Serai,  which  is  almost  a  duplicate,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  great  temple,  except  that  it  nas  no  repetition  of  itself  on 
itself.  As  above  pointed  out,  almost  all  the  ornaments  on  the  fa9ade6 
of  Buddhist  temples  are  repetitions  of  themselves;  but  the  Hindus 
do  not  seem  to  have  adopted  this  system  so  early,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried  is  generally  a  fair  test  of  the  age  of  Hindu 
temples.  In  the  Great  Pagoda  there  are  eight  copies  of  itself  on  each 
face,  and  in  the  Raj  Rani  the  system  is  carried  so  far  as  almost  to 
obliterate  the  original  form  of  the  temple. 

Great  Temple,  Bhcvaneswar. 

The  great  temple  at  Bhuvaneswar  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
style.  It  seems  almost  certainly  to  have  been  built  by  Lclat  Indra 
Kesari,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  617  to  a.d.  657,  and,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  a  purely  Hindu  temple  in  India. 

Though  not  a  building  of  the  largest  class,  the  dimensions  of  this 
temple  in  plan  are,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  far  from  contemptible. 
The  whole  length  is  nearly  300  ft.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
60  ft.  to  75  ft.  The  original  temple,  however,  like  almost  all  those 
in  Orissa,  consisted  only  of  a  vimana,  or  Bara  Dewul,  and  a  porch 
or  Jagamohan,  shaded  darker  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  232),  and 
they  extend  only  to  160  ft.  The  Nat  and  Bhog-mandirs,  shaded 
lighter,  were  added  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Though 
several  temples  have  all  these  four  apartments,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  none  were  originally  erected  with  them.  The  true  Orissan 
temple  is  like  that  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  124,  a  building  with 
two  apartments  only,  and  these  astylar,  or  practically  so :  the  pillars 
were  only  introduced  in  the  comparatively  modem  additions. 

The   outline   of  this  temple  in   elevation   is  not,  at  first  sight, 
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pleasing  to  the  European  eye ;  but  when  once  the  eye  is  accustomed 
to  it,  it  has  a  singularly  solemn  and 
pleasing  aspect.  It  is  a  solid,  and  would 
be  a  plain  square  tower,  but  for  the 
slight  curve  at  the  top,  which  takes  oflF 
the  hardness  of  the  outline  and  intro- 
duces pleasingly  the  circular  crowning 
object  (Woodcut  No.  233).  As  compared 
with  that  at  Tanjore  (Woodcut  No.  191), 
it  certainly  is  by  far  the  finer  design 
of  the  two.  In  plan  the  southern  ex- 
ample is  the  larger,  being  82  ft.  square. 
This  one  is  only  66  ft.^  from  angle  to 
angle,  though  it  is  75  ft.  across  the 
central  projection.  Their  height  is 
nearly  the  same,  both  of  them  being 
over  180  ft.,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
northern  tower  is  so  much  more  solid, 
that  the  cubic  contents  of  the  two  are 
probably  not  very  different.  Besides, 
however,  greater  beauty  in  form,  the 
northern  example  excels  the  other  im- 
measurably in  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly 
in  stone  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and 
— what,  unfortunately,  no  woodcut  can 
show  —  every  inch  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  carving  in  the  most  ela- 
borate manner.  It  is  not  only  the  divi- 
sions of  the  courses,  the  roll-mouldings 
on  the  angles,  or  the  breaks  on  the  face 
of  the  tower :  these  are  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve its  flatness,  and  with  any  other 
people  they  would  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient; but  every  individual  stone  in 
the  tower  has  a  pattern  carved  upon  it, 
not  so  as  to  break  its  outline,  but  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  any  idea  of  monotony. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  if  it  would  take  a  sum — say 

•1                                                                                     "^  232.    Plan  of  Great  Temple  at  Bhavanes- 

a    lakh    of    rupees   or   pounds — to    erect  war.     (Compiled  partly  from  Plan  In 

,           1     .1  T                  ,1  .       .,             11         1  B*bu   KiOcndra'B  work,   but   competed 

such   a   building  as   this,  it  would    take  from  Photographs.)    Scale  60  n.  to  1  in. 


'  This  and  the  dimensions  in  plan 
generally  are  taken  from  a  table  in  Babu 
Bajendra's  work,  p.  41.     I  am  afraid 


they  are  only  round  numbers,  and 
certainly  incorrect,  but  they  suffice  for 
comparison. 
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tlirLf  laklit)  to  curve  it  an  flii«  oue  in  carved.  AVlietlier  sucli  an 
outlity  in  jiidiciotti)  or  nut,  in  aiiotlicr  quoxtiun.  Mtuit  peoplo 
would  lie  of  ojiiuioik  tliat  a  liuildiiig  four  timea  as  lar^  \rouId 
[iriHluL'e    u    greater    auil    more    imposing    architectural   effect ;    bat 


this  is  uot  till-  vruy  a.  lliiiilu  ever  limkeil  «t  the  mutter.  Iiiliiiite 
klxmi-  Ixjstowcd  oil  e\ei->-  ih-fiiil  was  the  uiotle  in  whieh  he  thought 
he  iiiulil  reiiilor  liiet  teuiplc  inoBt  worthy  of  the  deity ;  and, 
whether    he   was-  riglit  or    wi-niig.   the  effect    nf   the    whole    in   cer- 
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tainly  marvclIouHly  beautiful.      It  is  not,  however,  in  those  parte 

of  the  Luilding  sliown  in  the  woodcut   that  the    grc*teBt  aniunnt 

of  carving  or  design  was  beatowed,  but  in  tho  jierjicndicular  parts 

seen  from  tho  courtyard  (Wooduut  No.   a;'>4).     There  the  hculiituro 

ie  of  a  Tory  high  onler 

and    great    beauty    of 

design.   This,  however, 

ought  not  to    8ur|>riBe 

us  when  we    recollect 

that    at   Amravati,    on 

the  banks  of  tho  Eiut- 

noh,  not  &r  from  the 

son  them   boundary   of 

ihis      kingdom,     there 

stood    a    t«mple    mure 

delicate   and  elaborate 

in    its    carvings    than 

any   other  building  in 

India,'   and   that    thin 

t«mple  bad  been  finixheil 

probably  not  more  than 

a   oentary   before   the 

Kesari     dynasty     was 

otablished    in  Oristin  ; 

and    though    tho    hin- 

tory  of  art  in  India  in 

written  in  decay,  there 

was  not  much  time  for 

deoIine,and  the  dynasty 

was  new  and  vtgorouH 

when  this  temple  wan 


1 

E 

^^H^^^ 

m 

Attached  to  tho  Jagamehau  of  this  temple  is  a  Nat-uiandir,  or 
danoing-hall,  whose  date  is,  fortunately,  jiorfectly  well  known,  and 
enables  us  to  measure  the  extent  of  this  decay  with  nlnioBt  ubeolute 
certainty.  It  was  erected  by  the  wife  of  Salini  lietween  the  years 
1099  and  1104.'  It  is  eleRant,  of  conrse,  fur  art  had  not  yet 
perished  among  tho  Hindus,  but  it  differs  from  the  style  of  the  jMrch 
to  which  it  is  attached  more  tliaTi  the  leanest  example  of  Tudor  art 
differs  from  tho  vigour  and  grace  of  the  buildings  of  the  early 
Edwards.  All  that  power  of  expression  is  gone  whith  enabled  the 
early  architects  to  make  small  thinga  look  gigantic  from  the  csu- 
beranco  of  labour  bestowed  ujion  them.     A  glance  at  tho  Xat-mandir 

'  '  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  plates  48-98.      '  Huntcr'i  'Orinsa,"  vol.  1.  p.  237. 
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is  sufficient  for  the  mastery  of  its  details.     A  week's  study  of  the 
Jagamohan  would  every  hour  reveal  new  beauties. 

The  last  woodcut  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  older  parts  were  elaborated;  but  even  the  photograph  hardly 
enables  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  style  to  realise  how  exquisite 
the  combination  of  solidity  of  mass  with  exuberance  of  ornament 
really  is. 

During  the  four  centuries  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between  the 
erection  of  these  two  porches,  Bhuvaneswar  was  adorned  with  some 
hundreds  of  temples,  some  dozen  of  which  have  been  photographed, 
but  hardly  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  student  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  dates.  On  the  spot  *  it  probably  would  be  easy  for 
anyone  trained  to  this  class  of  study,  and  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if 
it  were  done.  The  group  nearest  in  richness  and  interest  is  that  at 
Khajuraho,  mentioned  above  (p.  245  ) ;  but  that  group  belongs  to  an 
age  just  subsequent  ^  to  that  of  the  Bhuvaneswar  group,  and  only 
enables  us  to  see  that  some  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Cuttack 
temples  may  extend  to  the  year  1000  or  thereabouts.  It  is  to  this 
date  that  I  would  ascribe  the  erection  of  the  Raj  Rani  temple.  The 
names  of  those  of  which  I  have  photographs,  with  their  approximate 
data,  are  given  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  ;  but  I  refrain 
from  burdening  the  text  with  their  unpronounceable  names,  as  T 
despair,  by  any  reasonable  number  of  woodcuts,  of  illustrating  their 

marvellous  details  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  Raj  Rani  temple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
woodcut  (No.  235),  is  small;  but  the  plan  is  ar- 
ranged  so   as   to  give  great  variety  and   play  of 
light  and  shade,  and  as  the  details  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty,  it  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Orissan 
art.      The  following  woodcut  (No.  236),  without 
attempting  to  illustrate  the  art,  is  quoted  as  cha- 
racteristic  of   the    emblems   of  the    Kesari    line. 
Plan  of  Raj  R^ni  Temr-ie.  Below  the  pillar  are  three  kneeling  elephants,  over 
^bu'lSlndS,  Vnd  "co^^^  ^^"^1^  domineer  three  Hons,  the  emblems  of  the  race. 
SS1?/JTL*'^T^^*'*'^  ^^^®    *^^«    *   Nagni,  or  female  Naga,  with  her 

seven-headed  snake-hood,  adorns  the  upper  part  of 
the  pillar.  They  are  to  be  found,  generally  in  great  numbers,  in  almost 
all  the  t<?mples  of  the  province.      Over  the  doorway  are  the  Nava 


'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Babu  Rajen-  ]  this  will  bo  the  case. 
(lra*8  book  may  to  some  extent  remedy  |      *  Cunningham's   *  Reports,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
this  deficiency.      In  the  part,  however,    416. 
now  published,  he  docs  not  promise  that ' 
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Gralia,  or  nine  planets,  which  are  almost  more  uuiverMal.  both  in 
templee  dedicated  to  Vishnu  and  in  thoBO  belonging  to  the  worahip 
of  Siva.  Indeed,  in  bo  far  aa  any  external  signs  are  concerned, 
there  does  not  *eem  to  be  any  nieane  by  which  the  t^inplcM  of  tho 
two  religions  can  be  dis- 
tinguishod  from  one  an- 
other. Throughout  the 
province,  from  the  time 
we  first  meet  it,  about 
A.D.  600,  till  it  dies  out, 
about  A.D.  1200,  tho  style 
eeema  to  bo  singularly 
uniform  in  its  features, 
and  it  requires  consider' 
able  familiarity  with  it  to 
detect  its  gradual  progress 
towards  decay.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  there  are  two 
styles  of  architecture  in 
Orissa,  which  ran  side  by 
side  with  one  another 
during  the  whole  course. 
The  first  is  represented 
by  the  temples  of  Parasu- 
tameswam  and  Muktes- 
wara  (Woodcuts  Nos.  230,  srromu  i.,<,«j™p„., 

231);  thesecondby  the  great  temple  (Woodcut  No.  233).  They  are  not 
antagonistic,  but  sister  styles,  aud  seem  certuinly  to  have  had  at  least 
partially  different  origins.  We  can  find  affinities  with  that  of  the 
Uukteswara  group  in  Dharwar  aud  most  |iarts  of  northern  India ;  but 
I  know  of  nothing  exactly  like  tho  great  temple  anywhere  else.  It 
seema  to  he  quite  indigenous,  and  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  majestic  of  the  ludo-Aryan  styles.  It  may  look 
like  riding  a  hobby  to  death,  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  a  wooden 
origin  for  it — the  cMJurwes  look  so  nnich  more  like  carved  lo^  of 
wood  laid  one  upon  another  than  courses  of  masonry,  and  the  mode 
and  extent  to  which  they  are  carved  certainly  savours  of  the  same 
material.  There  is  a  mosquo  built  of  Deodar  jiino  in  Kashmir,  to  be 
referred  to  hereafter,  which  certainly  seems  to  favour  this  idea ;  but 
till  we  find  some  older  temples  than  any  yet  discoverc"!  in  Orissa 
this  must  remain  in  doubt.  Meanwhile  it  maj*  bo  well  to  point  out 
that  about  one-half  of  the  older  temples  in  Orissa  follow  the  type  of 
the  great  temple,  and  one-half  that  of  Mukteswura;  but  the  two 
get  confounded  together  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  are  mixed 
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together  into  what  may  almost  be  called  a  new  style  in  the  Baj  Bani 
and  temples  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries. 

Kanaruc. 

With,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  the  temple  of  Jngan4t  at 
Puri,  there  is  no  temple  in  India  better  known  and  about  which  more 
has  been  written  than  the  so-called  Black  Pagoda  at  Kanaruc ;  nor 
is  there  any  one  whose  date  and  dedication  is  better  known,  if 
the  literature  on  the  subject  could  be  depended  upon.  Stirling 
does  not  hesitate  in  asserting  that  the  present  edifice,  '^as  is  well 
known,  was  built  by  the  Raja  Langora  Narsingh  Deo,  in  ▲.D. 
1241,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  minister  Shibai  Sautra;"* 
and  every  one  who  has  since  written  on  the  subject  adopts  this 
date  without  hesitation,^  and  the  native  records  seem  to  confirm  it. 
Complete  as  this  evidence,  at  first  sight,  api)ear8,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  putting  it  aside,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  seems  impossible 
— after  the  erection  of  so  degraded  a  specimen  of  the  art  as  the 
temple  of  Puri  (a.d.  1174) — the  style  ever  could  have  reverted  to 
anything  so  beautiful  as  this.  In  general  design  and  detail  it  is  so 
similar  to  the  Jagamohan  of  the  great  temple  at  Bhu  vanes  war  that 
at  first  sight  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  same  century ; 
but  the  details  of  the  tower  exhibit  a  progress  towards  modem  forms 
which  is  immistakeable,^  and  render  a  difference  of  date  of  two  or 
possibly  even  three  centuries  more  probable.  Yet  the  only  written 
authority  I  know  of  for  such  a  date  is  that  given  by  Abul  Fazl. 
After  describing  the  temple,  and  ascribing  it  to  Raja  Narsingh  Deo, 
in  A.D.  1241,  with  an  amount  of  detail  and  degree  of  circumstantiality 
which  has  deceived  every  one,  he  quietly  adds  that  it  is  said  "  to  be 
a  work  of  730  years*  antiquity."  *  In  other  words,  it  was  erected  in 
A.D.  850  or  A.D.  873,  according  to  the  date  we  assume  for  the  com- 
position of  the  Ayeen  Akbery.  if  there  were  a  king  of  that  name 
among  the  Rois  faineants  of  the  Kesari  line,  this  would  suffice ;  but 
no  such  name  is  found  in  the  lists.^  This,  however,  is  not  final ;  for 
in  an  inscription  on  the  Brahmaneswar  temple  the  queen,  who  built 
it,  mentions  the  names  of  her  husband,  Udyalaka,  and  six  of  his 


*  '  Asiatic  Researches,*  vol.  xv.  p.  327.   i  resque  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architeo- 

*  Myself  included  in  the  number  1  but,  ture,'  part  iii.  It  has  since  fallen  entirely, 
as  explained  above,  I  had  no  knowledge  but  whether  from  stress  of  weather  or  by 
of  the  style  when  1  visited  Orissa,  and  aid  from  the  Public  Works  Department 
had  no  photographs    to    illustrate  the    is  by  no  means  clear. 

architecture  of  temples  to  which  1  was        *  ^  Ayeeu  Akbery,'   Gladwin's    trana- 
uot  then  allowed  access.  '  lation,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

'  When  I  visited  Orissa  in  1837  and        *  Hunter's  *  Orissa,*  Appendix  vii.  p. 
sketched  this  temple,  a  great  part  of  the    187,  et  seqq. 
tower  was  still  standing.    See  *■  Pictu- 
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anceBtors;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lifltB  except  the  first,  Janmejaya,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  he 
was  a  Kesari  king  or  the  hero  of  the  *  Mahabharata.'  ^  In  all  this 
uncertainty  we  have  really  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  architecture, 
and  its  testimony  is  so  distinct  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  doubtful 
that  this  temple  really  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  this  temple  is,  that  all 
authors,  apparently  following  Abul  Fazl,  agree  that  it  was  like  the 
temple  of  Marttand,  in  Kashmir  (anUj  p.  287),  dedicated  to  the  sun. 
I  have  never  myself  seen  a  Sun  temple  in  India,  and  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  ritual  of  the  sect,  I  would  not  wish  to  appear  to 
dogmatise  on  the  subject ;  but  I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts 
ad  to  the  dedication  of  Marttand,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat 
them  here.  The  traces  of  Sun  worship  in  Bengal  are  so  slight  that 
they  have  escaped  me,  as  they  have  done  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson.^ 

In  the  Vedas  it  appears  that  Vishnu  is  called  the  Sun,  or  it  may 
be  the  sun  bears  the  name  of  Vishnu  ;^  and  this  may  account, 
perhaps,  for  the  way  in  which  the  name  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
this  temple,  which  differs  in  no  other  respect  from  the  other  temples 
of  Vishnu  found  in  Orissa.  The  architectural  forms  are  identical ; 
they  are  adorned  with  the  same  symbols.  The  Nava  Graha,  or  nine 
planets,  adorn  the  liutel  of  this  as  of  all  the  temples  of  the  Kesari 
line.  The  seven-headed  serpent-forms  are  found  on  every  temple 
of  the  race,  from  the  great  one  at  Bhuvaneswar  to  this  one,  and  it 
is  only  distinguishable  from  those  of  Siva  by  the  obscenities  that 
disfigure  a  part  of  its  sculptures.  This  is,  unfortunately  only  too 
common  a  characteristic  of  Vaishnava  temples  all  over  India,  but  is 
hardly,  if  ever,  found  in  Saiva  temples,  and  never  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  characteristic  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun  god. 

Architecturally,  the  great  beauty  of  this  temple  arises  from  the 
form  of  the  design  of  the  roof  of  the  Jagamohan,  or  porch — the  only 
part  now  remaining.  Both  in  dimensions  and  detail,  it  is  extremely 
like  that  of  the  great  temple  at  Bhuvaneswar,  but  it  is  here  divided 
into  three  storeys  instead  of  two,  which  is  an  immense  improvement, 
and  it  rises  at  a  more  agreeable  angle.  The  first  and  second  storeys 
consist  of  six  cornices  each,  the  third  of  five  only,  as  shown  in  the 


*  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,*  voL  yii.  p.  557. 


tion.    Even,  however,  if  the  case  were 
much  less  strong  than  it  appears  to  be. 


*  *■  Asiatic  Researches/  vol.  zvi.  p.  25.  |  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  was 

•  Inhis*  Antiquities  of  Orissa*  (p.  151),  |  only  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  Vedas 
Babu  Rajendra  sums  up  exhaustively  the  may  not  have  become  an  accepted  fact  in 
argument  for  and  against  Vishnu  being  the  Puranas,  and  an  established  dogma 
oonsiderod  the  same  as  the  Sun  in  the  in  Orissa  in  the  0th  century,  when  this 
Vedas,  and,  on  the  whole,  makes   out  temple  was  erected. 

a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  ideutifica- 
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diagram  Woodcut  No.  124.  The  two  lower  ones  are  carved  with 
infinite  beauty  and  variety  on  all  their  twelve  faces,  and  the  antefixsB 
at  the  angles  and  breaks  are  used  with  an  elegance  and  judgment  a 
true  Yavana  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  roof  in  India  where  the  same  play  of  light  and  shade  is  obtained 
with  an  equal  amount  of  richness  and  constructive  propriety  as  in 
this  instance,  nor  one  that  sits  so  gracefully  on  the  base  that 
supports  it. 

Internally,  the  chamber  is  singularly  plain,  but  presents  some 
constructive  peculiarities  worthy  of  attention.  On  the  floor  it  is 
about  40  ft.  square,  and  the  walls  rise  plain  to  about  the  same  height. 
Here  it  begins  to  bracket  inwards,  till  it  contracts  to  about  20  ft., 
where  it  was  ceiled  with  a  flat  stone  roof,  supported  by  wrought- 
iron  beams — Stirling  says  nine,  nearly  1  ft.  square  by  12  ft.  to  18  ft. 
long.^  My  measurements  made  the  section  less — 8  in.  to  9  in.,  but 
the  length  greater,  23  ft. ;  and  Babu  Bajendra  points  out  that  one, 
21  ft.  long,  has  a  square  section  of  8  in.  at  the  end,  but  a  depth  of 
11  in.  in  the  centre,^  showing  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
strength  of  the  material  that  is  remarkable  in  a  people  who  are  now 
so  utterly  incapable  of  forging  such  masses.  The  Iron  pillar  at  Delhi 
(Woodcut  No.  281)  is  even  a  more  remarkable  example  than  this,  and 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  manufactured.  Its  object,  however,  is  plain,  while  the 
employment  of  these  beams  here  is  a  mystery.  They  were  not  wanted 
for  strength,  as  the  building  is  still  firm  after  they  have  fallen,  and 
so  expensive  a  false  ceiling  was  not  wanted  architecturally  to  roof  so 
plain  a  chamber.  It  seems  to  be  only  another  instance  of  that  pro- 
fusion of  labour  which  the  Hindus  loved  to  lavish  on  the  temples  of 
their  gods. 

PURf. 

When  from  the  capital  we  turn  to  Puri,  we  find  a  state  of  affairs 
more  altered  than  might  be  exi>ected  from  the  short  space  of  time 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  building  of  the  Black  Pagoda  and  the 
celebrated  one  now  found  there.  It  is  true  the  dynasty  had  changed. 
In  1131,  the  Kesari  Vansa,  with  their  Saiva  worship,  had  been  super- 
seded by  the  Ganga  Vansa,  who  were  apparently  as  devoted  followers 
of  Vishnu ;  and  they  set  to  work  at  once  to  signalise  their  triumph 
by  erecting  the  temple  to  Juganat,  which  has  since  acquired  such  a 
world-wide  celebrity. 


*  *  Asiatic  Researches,*  vol.  xv.  p.  330. 

'  These  discrepancies  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  beams  lie  ou  the  floor  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  stone  roof  they 


once  supported,  and  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  them  so  as  to  obtain  correct 
measurements. 
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It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  kings  of  the  Ganga 
line  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  worship  of  Vishnu  to  Orissa.  The 
whole  traditions,  as  recorded  by  Stirling,  contradict  such  an  assump- 
tion, and  the  first  temple  erected  on  this  spot  to  the  deity  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Yayati,  the  founder  of  the  Kesari  line.'  He  it 
was  who  recovered  the  sacred  image  of  Juganat  from  the  place  where 
it  had  been  buried  150  years  before,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Yavanas, 
and  a  "  new  temple  was  erected  by  him  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  found  to  be  much  dilapidated  and  overwhelmed  with 
sand."  *  This,  of  course,  was  ])efore  the  arrival  of  the  Ayodhya  Brah- 
mans  alluded  to  above,  who,  though  they  may  have  retained  pos- 
session of  the  capital  during  the  continuance  of  the  dynasty,  did  not 
apparently  interfere  with  the  rival  worship  in  the  provinces. 

It  would  indeed  be  contrary  to  all  experience  if,  in  a  country 
where  Buddhism  once  existed,  those  who  were  followers  of  that  faith 
had  not  degenerated  first  into  .Jainism  and  then  into  Vishnuism.  At 
Udayagiri  we  have  absolute  proof  in  the  caves  of  the  first  transition, 
and  that  it  continued  there  till  the  time  when  the  Mahrattas  erected 
the  little  temple  on  the  southern  peak.  In  like  manner,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  tooth  relic  was  preserved  at  Puri  till 
the  invasion  of  the  Yavanas,  apparently,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
obtain  possession  of  it.  According  to  the  Buddhist  version,  it  was 
buried  in  the  jungle,  but  dug  up  again  shortly  afterwards,  and  con- 
veyed to  Ceylon.^  According  to  the  Brahmanical  account,  it  was 
the  image  of  Juganat,  and  not  the  tooth,  that  was  hidden  and  reco- 
vered on  the  departure  of  the  Yavanas,  and  then  was  enshrined  at 
Juganit  in  a  new  temple  on  the  sands.  The  tradition  of  a  l>one  of 
Krishna  being  contained  in  the  image  *  is  evidently  only  a  Hrahmani- 
cal  form  of  Buddhist  relic  worship,  and,  as  has  been  frequently  sug- 
gested, the  three  images  of  Juganat,  his  brother  Balbhadra,  and  the 
sister  Subhadhra,  are  only  the  Buddhist  trinity — Buddha,  Dharma, 
Sanga — disguised  to  suit  the  altered  condition  of  belief  among  the 
common  people.  The  pDgrimage,  the  Eat  Jutra,  the  suspension  of 
caste  prejudices,  everything  in  fact  at  Puri,  is  redolent  of  Buddhism, 
but  of  Buddhism  so  degraded  as  hardly  to  be  recognisable  by  those 
who  know  that  faith  only  in  its  older  and  purer  form. 

The  degradation  of  the  faith,  however,  is  hardly  so  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  style.  Even  Stirling,  who  was  no  captious  critic,  re- 
marks that  it  seems  unaccountable,  in  an  age  when  the  architects 
obviously  possessed  some  taste  and  skill,  and  were  in  most  cases  par- 
ticularly lavish  in  the  use  of  sculptural  ornament,  so  little  pains 


'  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  xv.  p.  316. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  265. 

■  Toumour's   abstract    of   the    Dala- 


wanso   in  the   *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 

Society  of  Bengal,'  vol.  vi.  p.  856,  et  tteqq. 

*  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  xv.  p.  320. 
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sbonld  have  been  taken  with  the  decoration  and  finishing  of  this 
sacred  and  stupendous  edifice.^  It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  detail, 
but  the  outline,  the  proportions,  and  every  arrangement  of  the  temple, 
show  that  the  art  in  this  province  at  least  had  received  a  fatal  down- 
ward impetus  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan  *  (Woodcut  No.  237),  this 
temple  has  a  double  enclosure,  a  thing  otherwise  unknown  in  the 
north.  Externally  it  measures  670  ft.  by  640  ft.,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  with  four  gates.     The  inner  enclosure 


Oulsf  jr«W«Mrvr»    WiaJi 


237. 


Sc«]e200f^tDd»e]iiek 
Plan  of  Temple  of  Jugan&t  at  Purl.    (From  a  Plan  by  R.  P.  Mukeiji.) 


measures  420  ft.  by  315  ft.,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  double  wall  with 
^ur  openings.  Within  this  last  stands  the  Bara  Dewul,  A,  measuring 
80  ft.  across  the  centre,  or  5  ft.  more  than  the  great  temple  at  Bhu- 
vaneswar ;  with  its  porch  or  Jagamohan,  B,  it  measures  155  ft.  east 
and  west,  while  the  great  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  192  ft.^     Beyond 


*  'Asiatic  Researches,'  yol.  zy.  p.  315.     s&d  Mukerji,  and  is  the  only  plan  I  ever 

*  The  plan  is  reduced  from  one  to  a  found  done  by  a  native  sufficiently  cor- 
scale  of  40  feet  to  1  in.,  made  by  an  rect  to  be  used,  except  as  a  diagram,  or 
intelligent  native  assistant  to  the  Public    after  serious  doctoring. 

Works  Department,  named  Radhioa  Pur*  I      *  Hunter, '  Orisaa,'  vol.  L  p.  128. 
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this  two  other  porches  were  afterwanls  added,  the  Nat-mandir,  C,  and 
Bhog-mandir,  D,  making  tho  whole  length  of  the  temple  about  300  ft,, 
or  as  nearly  as  may  he  the  same  aa  that  at  Bhnvancswar.  Besides 
this  there  are,  as  in  all  great  Hindu  temples,  nnraberlesH  smallor 
shrinea  within  the  two  enclosures,  but,  as  in  all  instances  in  tho 
north,  they  arc  kept  siihordinate  to  tlie  principal  one,  which  here 
towers  supreme  over  all. 


Pli'ii.i(!i»ph-) 


Except  in  its  double  enclosure,  and  a  certain  irrepilarity  of  plan, 
this  temple  does  not  differ  inattrially  in  arrangement  from  the  great 
ones  at  Bhuvaneawar  and  elsewhere ;  hut  besides  the  absence  of  detail 
already  remarked  upon,  the  outline  of  its  rimana  is  totally  devoid 
cither  of  that  solemn  solidity  of  the  earlier  exaiiiplca,  or  tho  grace  that 
characterised  those  subsequently  erected ;  and  when  we  add  to  this 
that  whitewash  and  paint  have  done  their  worst  to  odd  vulgarity  to 
forms  alrcatly  MiRieiently  ungraceful,  it  will  easily  1)c  underatood  that 
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this,  the  most  famous,  is  also  the  most  disappointing  of  northern 
Hindu  temples.^  As  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  illustration 
(Woodcut  No.  238),  the  parts  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  found 
in  all  the  older  temples  at  Bhuvaneswar,  that  the  difference  could 
hardly  be  expressed  in  words ;  even  the  woodcut,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  changed  they  are  in  effect,  but  the  building  itself  should 
be  seen  fully  to  appreciate  the  degradation  that  has  taken  place. 

Jajepur  and  Cdttack. 

Jajopur,  on  the  Bytumi,  was  one  of  the  old  capitals  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  even  now  contains  temples  which,  from  the  squareness  of 
their  forms,  may  Ix)  old,  but,  if  so,  they  have  been  so  completely  dis- 
guised b}'^  a  thick  coating  of  plaster,  that  their  carvings  are  entirely 
obliterated,  and  there  ^is  nothing  by  which  their  age  can  be  deter- 
mined. The  place  was  long  occupied  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  the 
presence  of  a  handsome  mosque  may  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
some  at  least  of  the  Hindu  remains.  There  is  one  pillar,  however,  still 
standing,  which  deserves  to  be  illustrated  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
examples  of  its  class  in  India  (Woodcut  No.  239).  Its  proportions 
are  beautiful,  and  its  details  in  excellent  taste ;  but  the  mouldings  of 
the  Imisc,  which  are  those  on  which  the  Hindus  were  accustomed  to 
lavish  the  utmost  care,  have  unfortunately  been  destroyed.  Originally 
it  is  said  to  have  supported  a  figure  of  Garuda — the  Yahana  of  Vishnu 
— and  a  figure  is  pointed  out  as  the  identical  one.  It  may  be  so,  and 
if  it  is  the  case,  the  pillar  is  of  the  12th  or  13th  century.  This  also 
seems  to  Ix?  the  age  of  some  remarkable  pieces  of  sculpture  which 
were  discovered  some  years  ago  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  they 
had  apparently  been  hidden  from  Mahomedan  bigotry.     They  are  in 


*  News  has  just  reached  this  country 
of  a  curious  accident  having  happened 
in  this  temple.  Just  after  the  gods 
had  been  removed  from  their  Sinhasan 
to  take  their  annual  excursion  to  the 
Gundicha  Ndr,  some  stones  of  the  roof 
fell  in,  and  would  have  killed  any  at- 
tendants and  smashes!  the  gods  had  they 
not  fortunately  all  been  absent.  As- 
suming the  interior  of  the  Bara  Dewul 
to  be  as  represented  (Woodcut  No.  124), 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  could  have 
happened.  But  in  the  same  woodcut  the 
porch  or  Jagamohan  of  the  Kananic 
pagoda  is  represented  with  a  flat  false 
roof,  which  has  fallen,  and  now  encum- 
bers the  floor  of  the  apartment.    That 


roof,  however,  was  formed  of  stone  laid  i  were  roofed. 


on  iron  beams,  and  looked  as  if  it  could 
only  have  been  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. I  have  little  doubt  that  a  simi- 
lar false  roof  was  formed  some  way  up  the 
tower  over  the  altar  at  Puri,  but  formed 
probably  of  stone  laid  on  wooden  beams, 
and  either  decay  or  the  white  ants  having 
destroyed  the  timber,  the  stones  have 
fallen  as  narrated. 

A  similar  roof  so  supported  on  wooden 
beams  still  exists  in  the  structural  temple 
on  the  shore  at  Mahavellipore,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  elsewhere,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  access  to  these  cells 
when  the  gods  are  at  home,  and  the 
places  are  so  dark  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  see,  except  when  in  ruins,  how  they 
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quite  a  different  style  fixim  anytliing  at  Bhuvaneewar  or  Kananic, 
and  probably  more  modom  than  anything  at  those  places. 

Cuttack  became  the  capital  of  the  country  in  .s,[>.  f)8'.)-100C.  when 
a  certain  Markut  Kosari  built  a  stone 
revfitement  to  protect  the  site  from  en- 
croachment of  the  river.'  It  too,  how- 
ever, has  suffered,  first  from  the  intoler- 
ant bigotry  of  the  Moslem,  and  after- 
wards from  the  stolid  indiRci'eiicG'  of 
the  British  rulers,  so  that  very  little 
remains ;  but  for  this  the  nine-storeyed 
palaoo  of  Mukund  Deo,  the  contem- 
porary of  Akbar,  might  still  remain  to 
US  in  such  a  state  at  least  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible. We  hear  so  much,  however,  of 
these  nine-storeyed  palaces  and  viharaH. 
tiiat  it  may  be  worth  while  quoting 
Abul  Fazl's  description  of  this  one,  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  understand  some  of 
the  allusions  and  descriptions  wo  after- 
wards may  meet  with  :— "  In  Cuttack," 
he  says,  "  there  is  a  fine  palace,  built  by 
Bajah  Mukund  Deo,  consisting  of  nine 
storeys.  The  first  storey  is  for  ele- 
phants, camels,  and  horses;  the  second 
for  artillery  and  military  stores,  where 
also  are  quarters  for  the  guards  and 
other  attendants ;  the  third  is  occupied 
by  porters  and  watchmen ;  the  fourth  is 
appropriated  for  the  several  artificers ; 

the  kitchens  make  the  fifth  range;  the  sixth  contains  the  Itajah's 
public  apartments ;  the  seventh  is  for  the  transaction  of  i)rivate 
business  ;  the  eighth  is  where  tlio  women  reside ;  and  the  ninth  is  the 
Uajah's  sleeping  apartment.  To  the  south,"  he  a<ldH,  "  of  this  palaot^ 
is  a  very  ancient  Hindu  temple."  ^ 

As  Orissa  at  the  period  when  this  was  written  was  praeticnlly  a 
part  of  Aklmr's  kingdom,  there  seems  little  dunht  that  thisdescriptinn 
was  furnished  by  some  one  who  know  the  place.  There  are  sevi^n- 
storeyed  palaces  at  Jeypnr  and  Jiijapur  Ktill  standing,  which 
were  erected  about  this  ilate,  and  one  of  five  storeys  in  Aklwr's 
own  palace  at  Futteliiwre  Sikri,  but  none,  so  fur  iis  I  know,  of  nine 


'  '  Asiatic  BespFircIieH,' v< 
*  Ibid.,  p.  335:  Huntcr'H 

Lp.  sec. 
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Btoreye,  though  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  correvtneee  of  the 
description  of  the  one  just  quoted. 

Although  it  thus  Mnsequently  happens  that  we  have  no  more 
incans  of  ascertaining  what  the  civil  edifices  of  the  Indo-Aryans  of 
Orissa  were  like,  tlian  wo  have  of  those  of  the  contemporary  Dra- 
vidians,  there  is  a  group  of  engineering  objects  which  throw  some 
light  on  the  arts  of  the  period.  As  has  been  frequently  stated  above, 
the  Jlindiis  hate  an  arch,  and  never  will  use  it  except  under  com- 
pulsioti.  The  Maliomodans  taught  them  to  get  over  their  prejudices 
and  employ  the  ari'h  in  their  civil  buildings  in  later  times,  but  to 


Dlognpb  ) 


tlie  present  day  they  avoid  it  in  their  temples  in  so  far  as  it  in 
ItoHsible  to  do  so.  In  Orissa,  however,  in  the  13th  oentnry,  they  bnilt 
numerous  bridgew  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  but  never  em- 
]iloyed  a  true  arch  in  any  of  them.  The  Atarah  Nullah  bridge  at 
Puri,  built  by  Kebir  Narsingh  Deo,  about  1260,  has  bccu  drawn  and 
described  by  Stirling,  and  is  the  finest  in  the  province  of  those  still 
in  use.  Between  the  abutments  it  is  275  ft,  long,  and  with  a  road- 
way 35  ft.  wide.  That  shown  in  the  above  woodcut  (No.  240)  is 
probably  older,  and  certainly  nioro  picturesque,  though  constructed 
on  the  same  identical  plan.     It  may  lie  unscientific,  but  many  of 
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these  old  bridges  are  Btonding  and  in  use,  while  many  of  those  we 
have  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  j)alace8  have 
been  swept  away  as  if  a  curse  were  upon  them. 

Conclusion. 

The  above  may  be  considered  as  a  somewhat  meagi*e  account  of 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  styles  of  Indian  architecture. 
It  would,  however,  be  imjyossible  to  do  it  justice  without  an  amount 
of  illustration  incompatible  witii  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  with 
details  drawn  on  a  larger  scale  than  its  i)age8  admit  of.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Babu  Rajendra*s  work  may,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
supply  this  deficiency.  The  first  volume  can  only,  however,  Ixj  con- 
sidered as  introductory,  being  wholly  occupied  with  preliminary 
matters,  and  avoiding  all  dates  or  descriptions  of  particular  buildings. 
The  second,  when  it  appears,  may  remedy  tliis  defect,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  do  so,  as  a  good  monograph  of  the  Orissan  style 
would  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  what  Indian  art  really  is  than 
a  nmilar  account  of  any  other  style  we  are  acquainted  with  in  India. 
From  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  rarasurameswara,  a.d.  600,  to  that 
of  Jugan&tatPuri,  a.d.  1174,  the  style  steadily  progresses  without  any 
interraption  or  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  while  the  exami)les 
are  so  numerous  that  one  might  be  found  for  (jvery  fifty  years  of 
the  period — prol>ably  for  every  twenty — and  we  might  thus  have  a 
duonometrie  scale  of  Hindu  art  during  these  seven  centuries  that 
would  be  invaluable  for  application  to  other  places  or  styles.  It  is 
also  in  Orissa,  if  anywhere,  that  we  may  hoj)e  to  find  the  incunabula 
that  will  explain  much  which  is  now  mysterious  in  the  forms  of  the 
temples  and  the  origin  of  many  parts  of  their  ornamentation.  An 
examination,  for  instance,  of  a  hundreil  or  so  of  the  ruined  and  half- 
mined  temples  of  the  province  would  enable  any  competent  ix}rson  to 
say  at  once  how  far  the  theory  alx)ve  enunciated  (Woodcut  No.  124) — 
to  account  for  the  curved  form  of  the  towers — was  or  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  if  opposed  to  them,  what 
the  true  theory  of  the  curved  form  reiilly  was.  In  like  manner,  it 
seems  hardly  doubtful  that  a  careful  examination  of  a  great  number 
of  examples  would  reveal  the  origin  of  the  amalaka  crowning  orna- 
ment. I  feel  absolutely  convinced,  as  stated  above,  that  it  did  not 
grow  out  of  the  l)erry  of  the  Phyllanthua  emhlica,  and  am  very 
doubtful  if  it  had  a  vegetable  origin  at  all.  But  no  one  yet  has 
suggested  any  other  theory  which  will  bear  examination,  and  it  is 
only  from  the  earliest  temples-  th(>mselves  that  any  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  expected. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  that  these  and  many  other  technical 
questions  will  be  answered  when  any  competent  ixjrson  undertakes  a 
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thorough  examination  of  the  ruins,  but  they  will  afford  a  picture  of 
the  civilization  and  of  the  arts  and  religion  of  an  Indian  community 
during  seven  centuries  of  isolation  from  external  influences,  such  as  can 
hardly  be  obtained  from  any  other  source.  So  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  it  is  a  singularly  pleasing  picture,  and  one  that  will  well  repay 
any  pains  that  may  be  taken  to  present  it  to  the  English  public  in  a 
complete*  and  intelligible  form. 


Tentative  List  of  Dates  ani>  Dimensions  of  the  PRiNCirAL  Oribsan  Tempij 


D.ltOB. 

500-600    I 

vm-700 

657 
700-850 


873 

900-1000 

1101 
ll'JS 


( 


External 
Dimeniiions 
of  Towers. 

ft.  ft. 

Parasuraracdwara 20  x   20 

Mukte-swara      14   x   14 

Sari  Dewala      24   x   22 

Moitre  Serai      

Ananta  Vasu  Deva 26   x   26 

Bhu  vanes  war 66   X   60 

>ideswara  

Vitala  Devi      

Markandeswara  in  Puri 

Brahmeswara 

Kananic 60  x   60 

Kedareswar      

Kaj  Rani 32   x   25 

Nat  Mandir  at  Bhuvaneswar 

Jugan&t,  Puri 73  x   73 


Internal 

Dimensions 

of  CelU. 


ft. 

n 

6 
12 


16 
42 


40 
12 

•  • 

29 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


ft. 
9 
6 
12 

•  • 

14 
42 


40  (?) 

■  • 

12 
29  > 


'  These  dimensions,  except  those  of 
Kanarue,  are  taken  from  a  table  in  Babu 
Rajendra's  *  Antiquities  of  Orissa,*  vol.  i. 
p.  41,  and  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  relative  size  of  the  building.  So 
far  as  I  can  make  out  they  are  taken 
from  angle  to  angle  of  the  towers,  but  as 
they  all  have  projections  on  their  faces. 


when  cubed,  as  is  done  in  the  table  re- 
ferred to,  they  are  much  too  gmall.  I  may 
also  observe  that  I  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  the  two  dimensions  differ.  The 
four  facQ3  are  always,  I  believe,  alike. 
The  dates  are  my  own ;  none  are  g^iven, 
except  for  the  great  temple,  in  the  Babn's 
first  volume. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WESTEKN     INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Dliurwur  —  Brahnuiiiical  Uock-cut  ToinplcH. 


Dhakwar. 

If  the  province  of  Oiissa  is  iutorestiug  from  the  completeness  and 
uniformity  of  its  stylo  of  Indo-Aryan  arcliitecture,  that  of  Dliarwar, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking  of  Maharastra,  is  almost  equally  so  from 
exactly  the  opposite  conditions.  In  the  western  province,  the  Dra- 
vidisn  style  struggles  with  the  northern  for  supremacy  during  all 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  one 
influenced  the  other  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive lessons  we  can  learn  from  their  study,  when  the  materials 
exist  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  architectural  history  of  this 
province.  In  magnificence,  however,  the  western  can  never  pretend 
to  rival  the  eastern  province.  There  are  more  and  far  finer  buildings 
in  the  one  city  of  Bhuvaneswar  alone  than  in  all  the  cities  of 
Maharastra  put  together,  and  the  extreme  elaboration  of  their 
details  gives  the  Orissan  examples  a  suiKjriority  that  the  western 
temples  cannot  pretend  to  rival. 

Among  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  of  the  Dharwar  temples 
is  that  of  Paimnatha,  at  Purudkul,  or  Pittadkul,  as  it  is  now  spelt. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  this  temple  given  above  (Woodcut 
No.  122,  page  221),  the  cell,  with  its  tower,  has  not  the  same 
predominating  importance  which  it  always  had  in  Orissa;  and 
instead  of  a  mere  vestibule  it  has  a  four-pillared  i)orch,  which  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  form  a  complete)  temple  on  the  eastern  side 
of  India.  Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  great  porch,  Mantapa,  or 
Jagamohan — square,  as  usual,  but  here  it  jKisscsses  sixteen  pillars, 
in  four  groups,  instead  of  the  astylar  arrangements  so  common  in 
the  east.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  copy,  with  very  slight  alterations,  of  the 
plan  of  the  great  Saiva  temple  at  the  same  place  (Woodcut  No.  189), 
or  the  Eylas  at  EUora  (  Woodcut  No.  186).  These,  with  others  recently 
brought  to  light,  form  a  group  of  early  tomples  wholly  Dravidian  in 
style,  but  having  no  affinity,  except  in  plan,  with  the  Temple  of 
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Patiaimthit,  which  w  hh  exscntially  Indo-Aryan  in  all  its  architectural 

iimiiigL-mcnU.     Tliix,  in  fact,  may  be   looked  upon  aa   the  charac- 

tt'ristiL-  ilifTi'iviK:!.'  bctwoeu  the  xtylee  of  Dharwar  and  Oriesa.     The 

L'sti.'rn  xtylc.  froui  ittt  proximity  to  thu  Dravidian  and  admixture 


with  i 
whih-  the 


LHod  pillant  freely  and  with  eSbct  whenever  wanted ; 
UBO  ill  Uritttta  in  almuet  unknown  in  the  beet  ages  of 
till  tlx'ir  inlroductiun.  as  it  took  place  then.-,  ahowed  only 


toi>  (.■leurly  the  iiocfHsity  that  had  arisen  in  tlie  decay  of  the  style,  t^i 
wujiply  with  foreign  forme  the  want  of  originality  of  invention. 

This  external  effect  of  the  luiilding  may  bo  judged  of  from  tho 
iiliove  woodcut  (No.  241).  Tho  outline  of  tho  tower  is  not  unlike 
that  of  tho  I'araaurameswara  templo  at  Bhuvaucswar,  with  which  it  was 
probahly  con tt'iniwrary— circa  A. P.  uOO — lint  the  central  belt  is  more 
pronounced,  and  always  apjiarcntly  was  on  the  west  side  of  India. 
It  will  also  U'  observeil  in  this  t<jwc'r  that  ovorj-  third  course  has  on 
rhe  an^le  a  form  which  has  juBt  Ixjen  described  as  an  amalaka  in 
sjK'akinc  of  the  clowning  mcniberH  of  Orissiin  temples.     Hero  it  looks 
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as  if  the  two  intennediato  cx)ur8e8  simulated  roofs,  or  a  roof  in  two 
storeys,  and  then  this  crowning  mcmlxjr  was  introduced,  and  the  same 
thing  repeat<jd  over  and  over  again  till  the  requisite  height  was 
obtained.  In  the  Parasurameswara  there  are  three  intermediate 
courses  (Woodcut  No.  230);  in  the  great  tower  at  Bhuvaneswar, 
five;  and  in  the  more  modem  temples  they  disappear  from  the 
angles,  hut  are  supplied  by  the  miniature  temple-forms  applied  to 
the  sides.  In  the  temple  at  Buddh  Gaya  the  same  form  ocgurs 
(Woodcut  No.  16)  on  the  angle  of  each  storey ;  but  there  it  looks 
more  like  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  which,  in  fact,  I  believe  to  be  its 
real  original.  But  from  whatever  form  derived,  this  repetition  on 
the  angles  is  in  the  best  possible  taste ;  the  eye  is  led  upwards  by 
it,  and  is  prepared  for  the  crowning  meml)er,  which  is  thus  no  longer 
isolated  and  alone,  but  a  part  of  a  comjilete  design. 

The  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  this  ornament  is,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  no  bad  test  of  the  age  of  a  temple.  If  an  example  were 
found  where  every  alternate  course  was  an  amalaka,  it  probably  would 
be  older  than  any  temple  we  have  yet  known.  It  woidd  then  represent 
a  series  of  roofs,  five,  seven,  or  nine  storeys,  built  over  one  another.  It 
bad,  however,  passed  into  conventionalities  before  we  meet  with  it. 

Whenever  the  temples  of  this  district  are  thoroughly  investigated, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  throw  immense  light  on  the  early  history'  of  the 
atyle.^  As  the  case  now  stands,  however,  the  princi])al  interest 
centres  in  the  caves  of  Badami,  which  being  the  only  Brahmanical 
oayes  known  that  have  positive  dates  upon  them,  they  give  us  a  fixed 
point  from  which  to  reason  in  respect  of  other  series  such  as  we  have 
never  had  before.  For  the  present,  they  must  make  way  for  other 
examples  better  known  and  of  more  general  architectural  interest. 

Brahmanical  Rock-cut  Temim.es. 

Although  the  structural  temples  of  the  Badami  group  '^  in  Dharwar 
are  of  such  extreme  interest,  as  has  Ijeen  point<Hl  out  above,  tliey  are 
surpassed  in  im|X)rtance,  for  our  present  pur]>08es  at  least,  by  the 
rock-cut  examples. 

At  Badami  there  are  three  caves,  not  of  any  great  dimensions. 


*  The  two  works  ou  thlB  subject  lire  :  *  For  architectural  purposes  the  three 
the  *  Archilectural  History  of  Dharwar  places  may  be  considered  as  ooe.  AiwuUi 
and  Mysore,'  fol.,  100  plates,  Murray,  is  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Badami,  and 
1866,  and  Burgess's  *  Re[)ort  on  the  Bel-  i  Purudkul  or  Tittadkul  as  far  south.  Ten 
gam  and  Kuladgi  Districts/  1874.  Con-  miles  covers  the  whole,  which  must  have 
sidering  the  time  avai'd})le  and  the  been  in  the  Gth  or  7th  century  a  place 
means  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  Burgess  did  of  great  importance — possibly  Watipi- 
wondcrs,  but  it  is  no  dlKpraise  to  say  '  pura,  the  cai)ital  of  the  Chalukyas  in 
that  he  has  not,  nor  could  any  man  in  the  5th  or  Gth  century.  See  *  Journal  of 
his  place,  exhaust  so  vast  a  subject.  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 
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but  of  singular  interest  from  their  architectural  details  and  sculp- 
tures, and  more  so  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  No.  3,  contains  an 
inscription  with  an  undoubted  date  upon  it.  There  are,  as  pointed 
out  alx)ve,  innumerable  Buddhist  inscriptions  on  the  western  caves, 
but  none  'wdth  dates  from  any  well-ascertained  era,  and  none,  un- 
fortunately, of  the  Brahmanical  caves  at  Ellora  or  elsewhere  have 
inscriptions  that  can  be  called  integral,  and  not  one  certainly  with  a 
date  on  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  only  mode  by  which  their 
ages  could  bo  approximated  was  by  arranging  them  in  sequences, 
according  to  our  empirical  or  real  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
period  during  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  excavated.  At 
Ellora,  for  instance,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Buddhist  preceded  the 
Brahmanical  excavations,  and  that  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Jaina ; 
and  various  local  and  architectural  peculiarities  rendered  this  hypo- 
thesis extremely  probable.  Arguing  on  this  basis,  it  was  found  that 
the  one  ehaitya  cave  there,  the  Viswakarma,  was  nearly  identical  in 
style  with  the  last  of  the  four  chaityas  at  Ajunta  (No.  26),  and  that 
cave,  for  reasons  given  above,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  say  a.d.  600.  The  caves  next  it  were  assumed  to  occupy  the 
7  th  century,  thus  leading  on  to  the  Hameswara  group,  about  a.d.  700, 
and  the  Jaina  group  would  then  have  occupied  the  next  century. 
The  age  of  the  Kylas  or  Dravidian  group,  being  exceptional,  could 
only  be  determined  by  extraneous  evidence,  and,  as  already  pointed 
out,  from  its  extreme  similarity  with  the  great  temple  at  Pittadkul, 
belongs  almost  certainly  to  the  8th  century;  and  from  a  similar 
chain  of  reasoning  the  Jaina  group  is  brought  back  to  about  the 
same  age,  or  rather  earlier,  say  a.d.  650. 

The  inscription  on  the  No.  3  cave  at  Badami  is  dated  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  a  well-known  king,  Mangaliswara,  in  the  500th 
year  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Saka  king,  or  in  79;  the  date 
therefore  is  a.d.  579.  Admitting,  which  I  think  its  architecture  ren- 
ders nearly  certain,  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  three,  still  they  are 
so  like  one  another,  that  the  latest  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
excavated  within  the  limits  of  the  next  century,  say  a.d.  575-700. 
Comparing  the  architecture  of  this  group  with  that  known  as  the 
central  or  Rameswara  group  at  Ellora,  it  is  so  nearly  identical, 
that  though  it  may  be  slightly  more  modem,  it  can  hardly  now  be 
doubted  they  too,  including  perhaps  the  cave  known  as  the  Ashes  of 
Ravana,  must  have  been  excavated  in  the  7th  century.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  sequence  formerly  adopted,  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on 
that  marvellous  picture  of  religious  toleration  described  by  the 
Chinese  Pilgrim  as  exhibited  at  Allahabad  in  the  year  a.d.  643.  On 
that  occasion  the  King  Siladitya  distributed  alms  or  gifts  to  10,000 
priests  (religieux),  the  first  day  in  honour  of  Buddha,  the  second  of 
Aditya  the  Sun  (Vishnu?),  and  the  third  in  honour  of  Iswara  or 
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Siva;^  and  the  eighteen  kings  who  assisted  at  this  splendid  quin- 
quennial festival  seem  promiscuously  to  have  honoiired  equally  these 
three  divinities.  With  this  toleration  at  head-quarters,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  if  we  find  the  temples  of  the  throe  religions 
overlapping  one  another  to  some  extent. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  an 
antiquary  experiences  before  the  8th  century,  is  to  ascertain  to  what 
divinity  any  temple  or  a  cave  is  dedicated.  In  the  three  caves,  for 
instance,  at  Badami,  the  sculptures  are  wholly  N'aishnava,  and  no  one 
would  doubt  that  they  were  dedicated  to  that  deity,  but  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  all  is  the  lingam  or  emblem  of  Siva.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  may  have  l^een  an  afterthought,  but  if  so  the  cave  must  have 
been  without  meaning.  There  is  no  sinhasan  or  throne  on  which  an 
image  of  a  deity  could  be  placed,  nor  is  the  cell  large  enough  for  that 
purpose. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  Buddhist  buildings  or  caves  so  far 
south  as  Badami,  and  we  are  consequently  deprived  of  that  means  for 
comparison ;  and  before  anything  very  definitive  can  be  laid  down,  it 
will  require  that  some  one  familiar  with  the  subject  should  go  over 
the  whole  of  the  western  caves,  and  institute  a  rigid  comparison  of 
their  details.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  result  of  the  translations  of 
the  inscriptions  gathered  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and  of  his  plans  and  views,^ 
is  that  we  must  compress  our  history  of  the  western  caves  within  nar- 
rower limits  than  originally  seemed  necessary.^  The  buildings  in  the 
Dharwar  district  seem  all  to  be  comprised  between  the  years  600 
and  750  a.d.,  with  prol>ably  a  slight  extension  either  way,  and  those 
at  Ellora  Ix^ing  certainly  synchronous,  must  equally  be  limited  to  the 
same  period  of  time. 

Pending  a  more  complete  investigation,  which  I  hope  may  be 
undertaken  before  long,  I  would  propose  the  following  as  a  tentative 
chronology  of  the  far-famed  series  of  caves  at  Ellora : — 

Baddliist: — Viswakarma  to  Das  Avatara    ..      ..  a. d.  500-600 

Jaina :— Indra,  Jugani^t,  Subhas,  &c 550-650 

Hindu : — Kameswara  to  Dhumnar  Lena              . .  600-750 

Dravidian:— Kylaa 725-800 

The  cave  at  Elephanta  follows  of  course  the  date  here  given  for 
the  Dhumnar  Lena,  and  must  thus  date  after  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century.* 

*  *  Histoire  de  Hiouen  Thsang,*  p.  255 ;  ;  tunes  at  my  disposal.    It  now  appears 
*  Vie  et  Voyages,'  vol.  i.  p.  280.  j  they  must  be  blotted  out  as  non-existent 

*  *  Report  on  the  District  of  Belgam  ■  for  any  historical  or  artistic  purpose, 
and  Kuladgl,'  1874.  *  Tliis  is  the  date  given  by  Mr.  Burgess 

»  When  I  originally  wrote  on  the  sub-     in   his  description  in    *  The  Caves  at 
ject  I  thought  I  had  the  9th  and  10th  cen-  ;  Elephanta,'  Bombay,  1871»  p.  5. 
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TlicHo  dated  caves  and  buildings  havo  also  rendered  another  service 
to  the  Bcienec  of  archaeology,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  state  with 
confidence  that  the  principal  caves  at  Mahavellipore  must  be  circum- 
Bcribed  within  the  same  limits.  The  architecture  there  being  so  lean 
and  iK>or,  is  most  misleading,  but,  as  hinted  above,  I  believe  it  aroee 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  Dravidian,  and  copied  literally  from  struc- 
tural buildings,  by  i>eople  who  had  not  the  long  experience  of  the 
Buddhists  in  cave  architecture  to  guide  them,  for  there  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  no  Buddhists  so  far  south.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  a  comparison 
of  the  Hindu  sculptures  at  Badami  with  those  of  Ellora  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mahavellijx^ro  on  the  other,  renders  it  almost  absolutely 
certain  that  they  were  practically  contemporary.  The  famous  bas- 
relief  of  Diirga,  on  her  lion,  slaying  Mahasura,  the  minotaur,^  is 
earlier  than  one  very  similar  to  it  at  Ellora;  and  one,  the  Viratarupa.' 
is  later  by  prolxibly  a  century  than  the  scdpture  of  the  same  subject 
in  cave  3  at  Badami.^  Some  of  the  other  bas-reliefs  are  later,  some 
earlier,  than  those  representing  similar  subjects  in  the  throe  series, 
but  it  seems  now  im|K)ssible  to  get  over  the  fact  that  they  are  practi- 
cally synchronous.  Even  the  great  bas-relief,  which  I  was  inclined  to 
assign  to  a  more  mo^lern  jwriod,  probably  belongs  to  the  7th  or  8th 
century.  The  great  Naga  king,  whom  all  the  world  are  there  worshiiv 
ping,  is  represented  as  a  man  whose  head  is  shaded  by  a  seven-headed 
serpent-hood,  but  also  with  a  serpent-body  from  the  waist  downwards. 
That  form  was  not  kno\\Ti  in  the  older  Buddhist  sculptures,  but  has 
now  been  found  on  all  the  Orissan  temples  (for  instance  Woodcut 
No.  2:J6),  and  nearly  as  frequently  at  Badami.^  This  difficulty  being 
removed,  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  gigantic  sculpture  should  not 
take  the  place,  which  its  state  of  execution  would  otherwise  assign  to 
it — say  A.i).  700 — as  a  mean  date,  subject  to  subsequent  adjustment. 

In  a  general  work  like  the  present,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
illustrate  so  extensive  a  group  as  that  of  the  Brahmanical  caves  ti) 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  historj'  or  affinities  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  not  by  other  means  l)ecome  familiar  with  the  sulyeet. 
Fortunately,  however,  in  this  instance  the  materials  exist  by  which 
anyone  may  attain  the  desired  information  with  very  little  difficulty. 
Daniell's  drawings — or  rather  Mr.  Wales' — made  in  1795,  have  long 
made  the  public  acquainted  w4th  the  principal  caves  at  Ellora ;  Sir 
Charles  Malet's  i)aper  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  'Asiatic  Researches;* 
Seely's  *  Wonders  of  Ellora,'  published  in  1820,  and  numerous  other 
works,  with  the  photographs  now  available,  supply  nearly  all  that 
can  be  desiretl  in  that  direction.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Elephanta, 


'  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Siciety,*  vol.  ii.  pi.  4. 
*  \joc.  cit.,  pi.  iy. 


'  Burgess,  *  Report  on   Belgtun,*  Ac , 
pi.  31. 

«  Loc.  cit.,  pb.  20,  23.  40. 
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which  hail  tiooii  cxhaiiBtively  treated  liy  Mr.  Burgoss  in  the  worli 
above  roferred  to.  Chambers'  jwper  in  the  second  vuhimo  of  thd 
'  Traitsactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,' 8ii|)ji!ieB,  with  Dr.  IIuut<.'r'h 
photographs,  a  vast  amount  of  information  regarding  the  Huhavclli- 
pore  antiquiticB;  and  Mr.  Burgestt's  recent  re]M>rt  on  the  Dharwar 
caves  coniplotes,  to  a  jrreat  extent,  the  information  wanted  to  imdcr- 
■ttand  the  peculiarities  of  the  group.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a  monograph,  insomuch  ax  it  affords  the  only  reprcBOntation 
(if  the  art  and  niythohigy  of  tlio  Hindus  on  tho  revival  of  their 
religion,  which  was  commenced  hy  the  Guptas  a.d.  318— (6.'i,  but  really 
inaugurated  by  the  groat  Vicramatlityu.  a.d.  4U5-530,  and  which,  when 
once  starteil,  continued  to  flourish  till  the  groat  ti'ullapse  in  the 
8th  century. 

After  all,  however,  tho  subject  is  one  more  suiteil  tti  tho  purposes 
of  tho  mythologist  and  the  sculptor  than  to  the  architect.  Like  all 
rock-cut  examples,  except  the  Dravidian,  the  caves  have  the  intolerable 
defect  of  having  no  exteriors,  and  conswiuently  no  external  archi- 
tectural form.  The  only  iBirts  of  them  which  strictly  bi'loug  to 
arehitef-turat  art  are  their  pillars,  and  though  a  series  of  them  would 
Iw  interesting,  they  vary  so 
much,  from  tho  nature  of  tlie 
material  in  which  they  are 
carved,  and  from  local  circum 
stances,  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  same  historical  significance 
that  external  forms  would  af- 
ford, tjuch  a  pillar,  for  instAui-o. 
as  this  one  from  tho  cave  eiillei! 
Lanka,  on  the  side  of  the  pit 
in  which  the  Kylas  stands 
(Woodcut  No.  242),  though  in 
exquisite  taste  as  a  rock-cut 
example,  where  the  utmost 
strcngtli  is  apparently  r(.'<j«ired 
to  support  the  mass  of  I'oek 
above,  does  not  afford  any 
points  of  comparison  with  struts 
tural  examples  of  the  same  age. 
In  a  building  it  would  bo  cum- 
bersome and  absurd ;  under  a 
mass  of  rock  it  is  elegant  and 
appropriate.  The  pillars  in  the  < 
the  opposite  fault ;  they  retain  tliei 
the  rock,  and  look  frail  ami  weak 


div. 


ives  at  Mahavcllipore  fail  from 
structural  form,  though  usod  in 
inhequoncc  ;    but  while  this 


iity  in  practice  prevailed,  it  prevents  their  nee  as  a  ehronometrii 
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Hculu  )>cing  appreciated,  ae  it  would  be  if  tli«  practice  had  been 
niiifonu.  Att,  huwevor.  No.  3  at  Badami  is  a  cave  with  a  positiTe 
date,  A.D,  .'>79,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  plan  and  section  (Woodcntit 
Kue.  243  and  244)  to  illustrate  its  peculiarities,  so  as  to  enable 
a  oomparison  to  be  made  betweeu 
it  aad  other  ezamplee.  Its  details 
will  be  found  fully  illustrated  ic  Hr. 
Burgess's  report. 

Though  not  one  of  the  largeet,  it 
is  still  a  fine  cave,  its  verandah  mea- 
suring 70  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  50  ft., 
beyond  which  ia  a  simple  plain  cell, 
containing  the  liugam.  At  one  end 
of  the  verandah  is  the  Narasingha 
Avatar;  at  the  other  end  Vishnu, 
seated  on  the  five-headed  serpent 
Ananta.  The  front  pillars  have  each 
three  brackets,  of  verj-  wooden  design,  all  of  which  are  ornamented 
by  two  or  three  figures,  generally  a  male  and  female,  with  a  child 


or  dwarf — all  of  coneiderable  lieauty  and  delicacy  of  execution.  The 
inner  pillfltn  are  varied,  and  more  architectural  in  their  forma,  but 
in  the  best  style  of  Hindu  art. 

Cuiiiparod  with  the  style  i)f  art  found  at  Araravati,  on  the  opposite 
coast,  it  is  curious  to  obeerve  how  nearly  Buddha,  seated  on  the  many- 
headtd  Nagu  '  rLscmblcs  Vishnu  on  Auanta  in  the  last  woodcut,  and 
though  the  religion  is  changed,  tho  art  has  hardly  altered  to  such  an 
extent  as  might  Iw  expected,  considering  that  two  centuries  had  pro- 
bably elapsed  between  tho  execution  of  these  two  bas-reliefs.  The 
change  of  religion  however,  is  complete,  for  though  Buddha  does 
apjKiar  at  Badaiui,  it  is  in  the  very  subordiuato  position  of  the  ninth 
Avatar  of  Vishnu.' 

tSometimes  the  IlinduB  successfully  conquered  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  cave  architecture  by  excavating  them  on  the  spur  of  a 


'  'Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,'  pi  76. 

'  Burge«», '  Beport  oo  Bplgain  *ud  Eulw^i,'  pL  31. 
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hill,  as  at  the  Dhuninar  Lena  at  EUora,  or  by  euirounding  them  by 
courts,  aii  at  Elephanta ;  so  that  light  was  iutroduced  on  thrws  Bides 
instead  of  only  one,  aa  waa  too  often  the  case  both  with  Buddliist 
and  Hindu  excavations.  These  two,  though  probably  among  the 
last,  are  certainly  the  finest  Iliiidu  excavations  existing,  if  looked  at 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view.  The  EUora  example  is  the 
larger  and  finer,  mea- 
suriug  150  ft.  each  way 
(Woodcut  No.  245). 
That  at  Elephanta, 
though  extremely  simi- 
lar in  general  arrange- 
ment, is  less  regular  in 
plan,  and  also  some- 
what smaller,  mea- 
suring only  130  ft.  by 
120  ft.  It  is  easy  to 
sec  that  if  these  temples 
stood  in  the  open  they  j^s,  Di.i.nmur  rv'iwiMK-i.t  wu.m. 

would  only  bo  porclics,  <''"""  '^"^'ie"i"oo'f7w"  [„""'""""  '^ 

like     that     at    Baillur 

(Woodcut  No.  221),  and  numl)crless  other  examples,  which  are  fuund 
everywhere;  but  the  necessities  of  ruck  cut  oichitecturo  ref[uire(l 
that  the  cella  should  be  placed  inside  the  nianfapa,  or  porch,  instead 
of  externally  to  it,  as  was  always  the  case  m  structural  examph^s. 
This,  perhaps,  was  hardly  to  be  regretteil ,  but  it  shows  how  little 
the  practice  of  cutting  temples  in  the  rock  was  siiitetl  to  the  temple- 
forms  of  the  Hindus,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  feel  surpriaed  how 
readily  they  abandoned  it  when  any  idea  of  rivalling  the  Buddhists 
had  ceased  to  prompt  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  example  where  the  Indo- 
Aryan  architects  attempted  ti)  rival  the  Dnividian  in  protlucing  a 
monolithic  exterior.  It  is  at  a  jilaco  called  Uhumnar,  in  Hiijpntana, 
where,  as  already  mentioiieil  {ante,  p.  102),  there  is  an  extensive  scTies 
of  late  Buddhist  excavations.  In  order  to  mark  their  triumph  over 
that  fallen  faith,  the  Hindus,  apparently  in  the  Sth  century,  drove 
an  open  cutting  into  the  side  of  the  hill,  till  they  came  to  a  part 
high  enough  for  their  purjwsc.  Here  they  eidarged  this  cutting  into 
a  pit  105  ft.  by  70  ft.,  leaving  a  temple  of  veri-  elegant  architecture 
standing  in  the  centre,  with  seven  small  cells  surrounding  it,  pre- 
cisely as  waa  done  in  the  case  of  the  Kylas  at  Ellora.  The  effect, 
however,  can  hardly  Iw  said  to  lie  pleasing  (Woodcut  No.  2t6).  A 
temple  standing  in  a  pit  is  always  an  anomaly,  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  valuable  as  an  unaltered  example  of  the  style,  and  as  showing 
how  small  ahrinea— which  have  too  often  di8a]>peared — were  originally 
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34e.    Rock-cut  TrmpK'ilDhuinnir.    (Krum  ■  l-kn  bj 'Irn.  Cnnnlncfaun.)    Solciaft.  u  1  in 

grouped  roun<l  the  greater  ehrincs.  Tlio  value  of  this  charocteriBtic 
wo  shall  bo  letter  able  to  appreciate  when  we  conic  to  describe  the 
temples  at  Braiubauam  and  other  places  in  .lava.  When  the  Jains 
adopted  the  architcLture  of  the  Buddhists,  they  filled  their  residential 
ocllx  with  images,  and  made  them  into  little  temples,  and  the  Hindus 
acem  to  sonic  extent  t^)  have  adoi)ted  the  same  practice  as  here  ei- 
emplificd,  but  never  carried  it  to  the  same  extent. 

With  a  sufficient  number  of  uxaiuplce,  it  woiild  Ijc  easy  to  trace 
the  rifie  and  fall  of  this  cellular  system,  and  few  things  wonld  1* 
more  iutcresting;  for  now  that  wo  find  it  in  full  force  in  the  Budd- 
hist monasteries  at  dandhara  (anU;  p.  171),  it  would  be  most  im- 
portant to  lie  able  to  say  exactly  when  the  monk  made  way  to  the 
imiigf.     In  India  PrnjuT  there  tn  no  instane*  of  this  K'iii;;  dune  in 
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Buddhist  times,  or  before  A.n.  650,  and  liithcrto  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  it  a  purely  Jaina  arrangement.  This  must  now 
be  modified,  but  the  question  still  remains — to  what  extent  should 
this  be  done  ? 

One  more  illustration  must  conclude  what  we  have  at  present 
to  say  of  Hindu  rock-cut  temples.  It  is  found  near  Poonah,  and  is 
very  little  known,  though  much  more  appro])riate  to  cave  archi- 
tecture than  most  examples  of  its  class.  The  temple  itself  is  a 
simple  pillared  hall,  with  apparently  ten  pillars  in  front,  and  pro- 
l)ably  had  originally  a  structural  sikra  built  on  the  upjuir  plateau  to 
mark  the  jxysition  of  the  sanctuary.  Tlic  most  original  i)art  of  it, 
however,  is  the  Nundi  pavilion,  which  stands  in  the  courtyard  in 
front  of  the  temple  (Woodcut  No.  247).  It  is  circular  in  ])lan,  and 
its  roof — which  is  a  great  slab  of  roi^k — is  supported  by,  apparently, 
sixteen  square  pillars  of  verj*^  simple  form.  Altogether  it  is  as  appro- 
priate a  bit  of  design  as  is  to  l)e  found  in  Hindu  cave  architecture. 
It  has,  however,  the  defect  only  Uh)  common  in  thoKC  Hindu  excii- 
vations — that,  Ixjing  in  a  pit,  it  can  l)e  l<X)ked  down  upon  ;  which  is  a 
test  very  few  buildings  cjin  stand,  and  io  which  none  ought  to  Ikj 
ex|K)se<l. 
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There  are  certainly  more  than  one  hundred  temples  in  Central 
and  Northern  India  which  are  well  worthy  of  being  described  in 
detail,  and,  if  descrilxid  and  illustrated,  would  convey  a  wonderful 
impression  of  the  fertility  in  invention  of  the  Hindu  mind  and  of 
the  elegance  with  which  it  was  capable  of  expressing  itself.  None  of 
these  temples  can  make  the  smallest  pretension  to  rival  the  great 
southcri)  examples  in  scale ;  they  are  all,  indeed,  smaller  even  than 
the  greater  of  Orissan. examples;  and  while  some  of  them  surpass 
the  Orissan  temples  in  elegance  of  form,  many  rival  them  in  the 
profuse  elaboration  of  minute  ornamental  details. 

None  of  these  temples — none,  at  least,  that  are  now  complete — 
seem  to  be  of  any  great  antiquity.  At  Erun,  in  the  Saugor  territory, 
are  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  several  sculptures  that  seem  to 
belong  to  the  flourishing  age  of  the  Guptas,  say  about  a.d.  450  ;  and 
in  the  Mokundra  Pass  there  are  the  remains  of  a  choultrie  that  may 
bo  as  old,  or  older,  but  it  is  a  mere  fragment,*  and  has  no  inscription 
upon  it. 

Among  the  more  complete  examples,  the  oldest  I  know  of,  and 
consequently  the  most  lx>autiful,  is  the  porch  or  temple  at  Chandra- 
vati,  near  Jahra  Puttun,  in  Rajputana.  In  its  neighbourhood  Colonel 
Tod  found  an  inscription,  dated  a.d.  691,^  which  at  one  time  I  thought 
might  have  been  taken  from  this  temple,  and  consequently  might 
give  its  date,  which  would  fairly  agree  with  the  style,^  judged  from 
that  of  some  of  the  caves  at  Ellora,  which  it  very  much  resembles. 


»  A  view  of  this    was   published   in  description.  Gen.  Cunningham  ('A  rcbieo- 

my  *  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Indian  logical  Reports,*  vol.  ii.  p.  264)  agrees  with 

Architecture,*  pi.  5.  me  as  to  the  date,  but  inadvertently  adds 

'  Tod's  '  Annals  of  Rajastan,*  vol.  ii.  a  scale  to  his  plan  which  makes  the  build- 

p.  734.  ing  ten  times  larger  Uian  I  made  it,  or 

'  '  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  than  it  really  is. 
Architecture  in  Hindoetan,*  pi.  6,  with 
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Ab  recent  diBcovenee  however  ha\e  forcctl  ub  to  carrj  their  dates 

fiirther  back  by  at  least  a  century  it  is  probable  that  tlus  too  muat 

go  back  to  about  tho  jeur  000    or  thereabout*      Imktd    with  the 

Chaon  m  the  Mokumlm  PaBH   and  the  pillars  at  Erun    this  Chan 

dravati  fragment   completes  the  list  of  all  we  at   present  can   feel 

Bure  of  having  been  erected  before  tho  dark  ages      There  may  be 

others  and,  if  ao  it  nould  be  well 

they   were  examined    for  thin   is      /J~ 

certainly  one  of  the  meet  elegant      ' 

specimeUB  of  architecture  in  India      tj^s-a 

(Woodcut  No    246)      It   has  not    (^^\  \ .   .    }■ 

the  poetrj  of  arrangement  of  the    | 

Jaina  octagonal  domes  but  it  ap- 
proaches very  nearlj    to   them  bj 

the  large  square  space  m  the  centn 

which  was   covered    bj    tho   mtst 

elegantly  designed    and   most  lx 

quisitely   carved    roof    known    to 

exist  anywhere      lt«  arrangement 

is  evidently  borrowed   from    that 

of  Buddhist  viharas,  and  it  differs  ^ 

from  them  in  style  because  their  t  _         I  , 

interiors  were  always  plastered  and       fl  ■-  li  -  *-IK^-. 

painted ;    here,  on    tho    contrary,        U  ; L  fci;™'  M 

everything  is  honestly  cantd  in       Ij      __n  H       ■  U 

stone.'  ■  T  "         " 

Leaving   these  fragments,   one       %  W^  ~M.M..      ■ 

of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  one  of  '  i  i 

the  most  perfect,  in  Central  India        ■  ■    iJ     CI    O  H 

is   the  now   desecrated  ttmple   at         \^    '      " 5 ^ 

Barrolli,  situated    in   a   wild   and        wk         tmbpIc u cbnuii»v«i. 
romantic  spot,    not    for   from   tho 

foils  of  the  Chumbul,  whose  distant  roar  in  tho  still  night  is  tho 
only  sound  that  breaks  the  silence  of  the  solitude  around  them.  The 
principal  temple,  represented  m  the  Woodcut  ISo  249,  may  probably 
be  added  to  the  list  of  buildings  enumerated  above  us  erected 
before  760  A.n.  It  certainly  is  at  least  a  centurj'  wore  modem  than 
that  at  Chandravati,  and,  pending  a  more  jireciso  determination,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  8th  or  9th  century,  and  is  one  of  tho  few  of 
that  ago  now  known  which  were  originally  dedicated  to  Siva.  Its 
general  outline  is  identical  with  that  of  the  contemporary  Orissan 


■  Tod  (loc  cit.)  gives  Hovvial  jilatoi  of  I  artist— fairly  «cll  drawn,  but   wautJLK 
th«  detail*  of  the  porch  by  a  native  I  Bbadow  \o  render  tbciu  inlcUigibli-. 

2   •! 
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temples.     But  inijt>^  of  the  astylar  encloeed  porch,  or  mautapa,  it 
has  a  pillared  portico  of  great  elegance,  whoee  roof  reaohee  half-way 


lip  tlio  templo,  ami  in  K<-iil))turu*l  with  a  richness  mid  comi)kxity  of 
deHigii  iilunwt  uiiriviilliil,  (.■von  in  tlrnm'  diiyM  of  patient  prodigality 
of  laboui".     It  will  W  .ilmivf.l  in  tliv  plan  (WiKxkiit  No.  2o0)  that 
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tho  dimcnaione  arc  remarkably  Rmall,  and  tlio  toni])lo  in  barely  GO  ft. 
liigh,  80  that  ito  merit  consiHts  cntit«Iy  in  its  shapo  and  pro{X)r- 
tions,  and  in  tho  elegance  and  profusion  of  tlie  omaiuont  tliat 
covers  it. 

In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  detachtjd  porch,  hure  called  a  Chaori,  or 
nuptial  hall  (the  same  word,  I  belitvc,  as  Choultrie  in  the  south).  Jn 
vrhich  tradition  records  the  marriage  of  a  Hutia  (Hun)  prince  to  a 
Rajpntni  bride,  for  which  purfJOBe  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected  ;' 
hnt  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  such 
detached  halls  known  in  tho  north.  Wo  miss  hero  the  octagonal 
dome  of  the  Jains,  which  would  hiivc  given  elegance  and  relief  to  its 
ceiling,  though  the  variety  in  the  spacing  of  the  columns  has  been 
attained  by  a  different  procesB.  The  dome  was  seldom  if  ever  em- 
ployed in  Hindu  architecture,  hut  they  seem  to  have  attempted  to 
gain  sufficient  relief  to  their  otherwise  monot^^nous  arrangement  of 
colnnins  by  breaking  up  the  external  outline  of  the  plan  of  the 
mantapa,  and  by  ranging  tho  aisles 
dii^onally  across  the  building,  insteail 
of  placing  them  parallel  to  the  sides. 

The  other  two  temples  here  arc 
somewhat  taller  and  more  pointed 
in  their  form,  and  are  consequently 
either  more  modern  in  date,  or  if  of 
the  same  age — which  may  possibly 
be  the  case  —  would  bring  the  date 
of  the  whole  group  down  Ut  the  10th 
centary,  which,  after  all,  may  lie  their 
true  date,  though  I  am  at  present  in- 
clined to  think  the  more  ancient  date 
more  consistent  with  our  present 
knowledge. 

A  little  way  from  the  great  temple 
are  two  pillars,  one  of  which  is  here 
represented  (Woodcut  No.  251 ). 
They  evidently  supjxirted  one  of 
those  torans.  or  triumphal  archways, 
which  succeeiled  the  gateways  of 
the  Buddhist  tojws,  and  form  fre- 
quently a  very  pleasing  adjunct  to 
Hindu  temples.  They  are,  however,  frail  edifices  at  liesf.  and  easily 
overthrown,  wherever  the  bigotry  of  the  Moslems  came  into  play. 


:;***«- 
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GUALIOR. 

One  toniplo,  oxistiiifij  in  the  fortress  of  Gualior,  has  been  already 
(lesorilxM.l  under  the  title  of  the  Jaiiia  Temple  (ante^  p.  244),  though 
whether  it  is  .laiiia  or  Vaishnava  is  by  no  means  easily  determined. 
At   tlie  tiiiun}  pliKX'  there  is  another,  bearing  the  not  very  dignified 
name  of  the  Tell  ka  Mandir,  or  Oihnan's  Temple  (Woodcut  No.  252). 
It  is  a  wiuare  of  GO  ft.  each  way,  with  a  jwrtico  on  the  cast  projecting 
about  11  ft.     Unlike  the  other  temples  we  have  been  describing,  it 
di)es  not  terminate  upwards  in  a  pyramid,  nor  is  it  crowned  by  an 
amalaka,  hut  in  a  ridge  of  alxmt  30  ft.  in  extent,  which  may  originally 
have*  had  thrvv  aiiialakas  u})on  it.     I  cannot  help  believing  that  this 
form  (►f  ti?iupk*  was  onee  mort»  common  than  we  now;  find  it.     There 
arc  strvcral  examples  of  it  at  MahavclliiHJre  (WtKKicut  Nob.  181,  182), 
evidently  copied   from   a  form  common  among  the  Buddhists,  and 
one  very  Ix'autiful  cxami)lc  is  found  at  Bhuvaneswar,*  there  called 
Kapila  Devi,  and  dedicated  to  Siva.     The  Teli  ka  Mandir  was  ori- 
ginally dedicated  to  Vishnu,  but  afterwanls  converteil  to  the  worship 
of  iSiva.     There  is  no  inscrii)tion  or  any  tradition  from  which  its 
dati^  can  l)e  gathered,  but  on  the  whole   1  am  inclined  to  place  it 
in  the  10th  or  11th  century. 

KlIAJURAHO.      . 

As  mentioniMl  alx)ve,  the  finest  and  most  extensive  group  of 
temjdes  lx?longing  to  the  northern  or  Indo- Aryan  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  that  gathered  round  the  grciit  temple  at  Bhuvaneswar. 
Tliey  are  also  the  most  interesting  historically,  inasmuch  as  their 
dates  extend  through  live  or  six  centuries,  and  they  alone  oonae- 
(luently  enable  us  to  bridge  over  the  dark  ages  of  Indian  art.  From 
its  rem«)te  situation,  Orissa  sei'ms  to  have  escaped,  to  a  great  extent* 
at  least,  from  the  troul)les  that  agitated  northern  and  western  India 
during  the  8th  and  i»th  centuries  ;  and  though  from  this  cause  we  can 
lind  nothing  in  (^-ntral  India  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Chandravati 
and  Guali«->r,  in  Oriss^i  the  series  is  complete,  and,  if  properly  exa- 
mined and  descrilH}d,  would  aff'ord  a  consecutive  history  of  the  style 
from  say  500  to  1100  or  1200  a.d. 

Next  in  interest  and  extent  to  the  Bhuvaneswar  group  is  that 
at  Khajuraho,'-*  in   Bundelcund,  as   l)efore   mentioneil  (p.  245).      At 


*  A  view  of  this  temple  will  lx»  found     ham  for  almotd  all  we  kuow  about  this 
in  my*Pictiircj*<pieIllnstnitioiisof  Iiulian     plaoe,  and  it  in  from  his  *Rci»ortn'  and 


Architecture,*  pi.  4. 


*  We  arc  imlebieil  to  (ten.  (*unnin^-  :  has  I K>un  compiled. 


photo^rapUi)  that  the  following  accoant 
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thiH  place  thoixi  arc  now  to,  be  found  some  thirty  important  temples, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  ChaonBat  Jogini  and  the 
Ganthai,  (IcRcrilxxl  wlien  treating  of  Jaina  architecture,  are  of  the 
Kamo  or  nearly  the  same  age.  Nor  is  it  difiScult,  from  their  style  and 
from  the  inscriptions  gathered  by  Greneral  Cunningham,  to  see  what 
that  age  was.  The  inscriptions  range  from  a.d.  954  to  a.d.  1001 ; 
and  though  it  is  not  clear  to  what  particular  temple  they  apply,  we 
shall  not  prolMibly  err  much  if  we  assign  the  whole  twenty-eight 
tcinph^  ho  enumerates  to  the  century  beginning  950  and  ending 
1050,  with  a  margin  of  a  few  years  either  way.  What  renders  this 
group  more  than  usually  interesting  is,  that  the  Khajur&ho  temples 
aro  nearly  equally  divide<l  between  the  three  great  Indian  religions : 
onr-tliinl  iH'ing  Jaina,  one-third  Yaishnava,  and  the  remainder  Saiva; 
and  all  In'ing  c<mtemix)rary,  it  conveys  an  impression  of  toleration 
we  wcTc  hardly  prci)ared  for  after  the  struggles  of  the  preceding 
tvnturii's,  though  it  might  have  been  expected  three  centuries  earlier. 

A  curious  result  of  this  toleration  or  coiumimity  of  feeling  is, 
that  the  architecture  of  all  the  three  groups  is  so  similar  that,  looking 
to  it  alone,  no  one  could   say  to  which  of  the  three  religions  any 
|wirtieular  temple  belonged.     It  is  only  when  their  sculptures  are 
examiueil  that  their  original  destination  becomes  apparent,  and  even 
then  there  are  anomalies  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.     A  porti(»i, 
for  instance,  of  the  sculptures  of  the  princi|)al  Saiva  temple — ^the 
Kandarya  Mahadeo  —are  of  a  grossly  indecent  character ;  *  the  only 
instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  anything  of  the  sort  being  found  in 
a  Saiva   temple,  that  Iwid  pre-eminence  being  reserved  to  temples 
Iwlouging  t<»  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu.     It  is  possible  that  it  may 
originally   have   Iwlonged   to   the  latter  sect;   but,   taking  all   the 
i'ircumstances  into  consideration,  this  is  most  unlikely,  and  the  feet 
must  Ix)  added  to  many  others  to  i)rove  how  mixed  ti^ther  the 
various  sects  were  even  at  that  time,  and  how  little  antagonistic 
they  then  wtTc  to  each  other. 

The  general  chanicter  of  these  t<jmi)les  may  be  gathered  from  the 
annexeil  representation  (WtXKlcut  No.  253)  of  the  principal  Saiva 
temple,  the  Kandarj^a  Mahadeo.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan 
(WtKxlcnt  No.  254),  it  is  109  ft.  in  length,  by  60  ft.  in  breadth  over 
all,  and  externally  is  116  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  88  ft.  above  its 
own  flix)r.  Its  basement,  or  perpendicular  part,  is,  like  all  the  groat 
temples  here,  surrounded  by  three  rows  of  sculptured  figures.  General 
(*unningham  counted  872  statues  on  and  in  this  temple,  ranging  fitmi 
2i  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  or  al)out  half  life-sixe,  and  they  are  mixed  up 
with  a  profusion  of  vegetable  forms  and  conventional  details  whi(^ 
defy  description.     The  vimana,  or  tower,  it  will  be  observed,  is  boilt 


>  Cuuningham,  *  Arclioeoloprioal  Report^'  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
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up  of  Hnialkr  rejietitinnn  of  itself,  whidi  bocame  at  thia  age  one  of  the 
fuviHiriti)  moiIcB  of  decoration,  and  afterwatds  an  essential  feature  of 
tho  Htylc.  ITcre  it  is  maiiaged  with  siugular  grace,  giving  great 
variety  and  play  of  light  and  shade,  without 
unnecCHsarily  breaking  up  the  outline.  The 
roof  of  the  porch,  as  seen  in  front,  ia  a  little 
confused,  but  as  seen  on  the  flank  it  risw 
pleasingly  step  by  step  till  it  abuts  ^piinst 
the  tower,  every  part  of  the  internal  ammge- 
mont  being  appropriately  diHtinguished  on  the 
exterior. 

If  we  compare  the  design  of  the  Jaina 
temple  (Woodcut  No.  136)  with  that  of  this 
building,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  fonnex 
in  by  far  the  most  elegant,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  richness  and  vigour  of  the  Hahadeo 
temple  redeem  its  want  of  elegance  and  &aci- 
natCB  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  confused  out- 
line. The  Jaina  temple  is  the  legitimate 
outcrop  of  the  class  of  temples  that  originated 
in  the  Great  Temple  at  Bhuvaneswar,  while 
the  Kandarya  Mnbadvo  exhibits  a  complete  development  of  that 
stylo  of  decoration  which  resulted  in  coutinned  repetition  of  itself 
on  II  Hinallcr  scale  to  make  np  a  complete  whole.  Both  systems  have 
tlieir  advantages,  but  on  the  whole  the  simpler  seems  to  be  preferable 
ti>  the  more  complicated  mode  of  design. 


I'liXIPUR. 

The  cxiimiik>8  already  given  will  i>erlutpfi  have  sufliced  to  render 
the  general  funu  of  the  Indo-Aryan  temple  familiar  to  the  reader,  but 
as  no  tvrn  an^  quite  like  one  another,  their  variety  is  infinite.  There 
is  one  form,  however,  which  liecamo  very  fosluonable  about  the  11th 
oentnrj',  and  in  so  cbamctoristic  that  it  dcser^•es  to  be  illustrated. 
Fortunately  a  very  perfect  example  cxistH  at  a  place  called  Udaipnr, 
near  Bhilsa.  in  the  Ithnpal  territory. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Woodcnt  (No.  255)  the  porch  is  covered 
with  a  low  pyramidal  nM>f,  plai^  diagonally  on  the  substructure,  and 
rJMiiig  in  titops,  eoch  of  which  in  ornamented  with  vases  or  urns  of 
varying  shapes.  The  tower  is  ornamented  by  four  flat  bands,  of 
gn^ttt  Iwttuty  and  elegance  of  design,  between  each  of  which  are 
thirty-five  little  repetitions  of  itself,  placed  one  above  tho  other 
in  five  tiers,  the  whole  surmounted  hy  an  amalaka,  and  an  urn  of 
very  cli-gant  doHign.  As  every  part  of  this  is  carved  with  great 
precision  and  delicacy,  and  as  the  whole  is  quite  perfect  at  the  present 
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day,  there  are  few  temples  of  ita  class  which  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  stylo  than  this  one.  Fortunately,  too,  it*  date  is  perfectly 
well  known.  From  an  inscription  copied  by  Lieutenant  Burt,  it 
appeoTB  it  was  erected  by  a  king  who  was  reigning  at  Malwa,  in  the 
year  1060  of  our  era.' 


At  Eallian,  in  B<)ml>ay  harlmur,  there  is  a  ttinpic  called  Ambcmath, 
very  airailar  to  this,  on  making  drawings  and  casttt  from  which  the 


il,'  vol,  ix.  p.  518.    TIiP  ilotc  i 
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Bomlxiy  govcmiucDt  has  lately  spent  a  good  deal  of  mtxiey.*  It  is. 
however,  id  a  very  ruiiions  state,  and  even  when  perfect  could  never 
have  been  ot^nal  to  this  one  at  Udaipur,  and  to  niauy  others  on  which 
the  money  might  have  been  better  laid  out.  Id  it  there  is  a  slab 
with  an  inscription,  dated  in  the  Saka  year  782,  or  AJk  860.*  It 
is  not  quite  clear,  howe%'er,  whether  this  inscription  belongs  to  the 
temple  whi<;h  wo  now  bcc,  or  to  an  earlier  one,  ^gments  of  which  are 
found  built  into  the  vim&na  of  the  present  one.  If  the  d&te  of  the 
temple  is  that  just  quoted,  as  Dr.  fihau  Daji  would  have  na  believe, 
all  that  can  bo  said  in  that  it  is  utterly  anomalous.  If  it  is  in  a.d.  1070, 
as  auotlier  inscription  he  quotes  found  near  the  place  might  lead  ns  to 
iiifer,^  it  accords  with  all  else  we  know' of  the  style. 

One  other  illustration  must  comj)lote  what  we  now  have  to  say 

reganliiig  theno  Indo- Aryan  temples.     It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  of 

the  style,  having  been  erected  by  Meera  Baie,  the  wife  of  Khumbo 

Itana  of  Cliittore  (a.d.  1418-14G8).     Khumbo  was, 

ns  is  well  known,  devoted  to  the  Jaina  faith,  having 

crectcil  the  temple  at  Sadri  (Woodcut  No.  133),  and 

the  Pillar  of  Victory'  (Woodcut  No.  143) ;  yet  here 

we  find  him  and  his  wife  erecting  in  their  capital 

two  temples  dedicate<l  to  Vishnu.    The  king's  temple, 

which  in  close  by,  is  very  much  smaller  than  this 

|i<i«nni  ^piruuioi7    onc,  for  wliich  his  wife  gets  credit.     In  plan,  the 

Mi™  Bni^  t™i>u-,    "^"'y   peculiarity   is   that  the  pradakshina,  or  pro- 

II^!l"t^!il<.  ccs8ion-path  round  the  cell,  is  here  an  open  colonnade, 

with  four  little  jiavilions  ut  the  four  oomerB,and  this 

is  relocated  in  the  portico  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram 

(WocMlcut  No.  250). 

Tlio  roof  of  tlic  portico,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  is  placed 
diftf^ually  as  at  I'llaipur,  while  the  tower  itself  is  of  so  solid  and 
unbroken  an  outline,  that  it  might  at  first  sight  be  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the  15th  century  (Woodcut  No.  257).  When, 
however,  it  is  closely  looked  at,  we  miHS  the  frequent  amolaka 
bands  and  other  ornamental  features  of  earlier  times,  and  the  crown- 
ing inemlierB  are  more  unlike  those  of  ancient  temples.  The  curve, 
too,  of  its  owtline  is  regular  from  base  to  summit,  and  consequently 
feebler  than  that  of  the  older  examples ;  b»it  taking  it  all  in  all,  it 
eortfiinly  is  more  like  an  ancient  temple  than  any  other  of  its  age 
I  am  aetinaintcd  with.  It  was  a  revival,  the  last  expiring  effort 
of  a  style  that  was  dying  out,  in  that  form  at  least. 


'  A  portioQ  of  tLo  cutitB  an.'  in  (he  |  '  ■Joiimnl    Bombay    Branch    or   the 

South  Keusinglnu  Hnecum.   Transcripts  !  Royal  Auiatic  Society,'  vnl.  ii.  p.  219. 

rrom  the  ilranings  vcrc  published  in  thu  *  Ibitl.,  toI.  ix.  p.  2!t. 

'Iniliiui  Antiquary,'  vol.  iii.  p.  31G.  | 
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VlHEIVK^JIlWAH,    ItKNVIiK-i. 

If  yon  iHk  -.1  l-,i-..hiii»ii  of  Ih.'i[ar<-M  to  |>Miul  out  to  you  ttx-  in<»<t. 
HiK'i.-nt  U-m].\r  of  liis  .ityjir  iii.'vilal.ly  Iriiilw  yon  |o  tlu.'vislivcKliwar. 
ti8  not.  only  tli.-  iii<»st  lioly.  I>iit.  tlic  ol.U-st  of  its  >s>i.'i-.'<l  .Hlifi.-^-H.  Yet  it 
iH  kii<m-n,  anil  i^i.nnot  W-  (liK|>iit<.'<l,  llmt  tlx'  ti'iii))li'.  iik  it  now  HtnmlM. 
waw  t'roct*i'l  from  tlii' fomnlxtion  in  tlir  lnwt  I'lMitiiry.  f'l  vfjilaif  otip 
that  Ituil  lieiii  thvdwii  down  iiinl  di-wrrati'ii  liy  the  liifjot  AiiningKclw'. 
ThiB  he  (lid  in  onli-r  tlmt  In-  iiiinht  vr>-t-t  on  thu  iniiMt  Tonc'rat«<l 
(qtot  of  the  lliniluH  hm  m(tti(|ne,  whoMC  tiill  niinimtN  wtill  n-ar  their 
LomlB  in  inmilt  over  iill  th<'  lliinln  l.inMinp:s  of  tlit-  city.  'Jlie 
Htmn}^-  thin^;  iM.  that  in  this  iiNsi-rtioii  tin-  ItrahiimnH  iin-  nut  wi  very 
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far  Axim  representing  the  trne  state  of  the  case.  There  is  hardly 
any  great  city  in  Hindustan  that  caa  show  so  few  evidenoee  of 
antiquity  as  Benares.  The  Buddhist  remains  at  Saniath  hardly 
can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  city,  and  even  there  they  are,  as  above 
explained,  the  most  modem  examples  of  their  class  in  India.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Hoslero  tombs  and 


gmplr  it  Vlabndiirir,    (Krom  PrlnRp'i 


In  Btiuma.')    No  ■ 


bnililings  about  the  Bukariya  Kuiid,  and  they  almost  certainly 
belong  to  the  l.^ith  century.  Even  the  temple  of  Vishveshwar, 
which  AurungKebc  destroyed,  was  not  erected  before  tho  reign  of  his 
predecessor  Akbar.  The  style  is  so  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
known  buildings  of  his  reign,  at  Muttra  and  elsewhere,  that  there  can 
1)C  no  doubt  on  this  head.  When  desecrated  it  was  the  principal,  and 
probably  the  most  s])lcndid.  edifice  of  its  class  in  the  city.  It  may  be. 
and  probably  is  true,    that  the  Vedic  Brahniana  erected  their   fire 
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altars,  and  worshipped  the  sun,  and  paid  adoration  to  the  elements  on 
this  spot  4000  years  ago.  It  may  bo  also  that  the  emblem  of  Siva  has 
attracted  admiring  crowds  to  this  spot  for  the  last  1000  years;  but 
there  is  no  material  evidence  that  before  the  time  of  Akbar  (a.d.  1556- 
1605)  any  important  permanent  building  was  ever  erected  there  to 
dignify  the  locality. 

The  present  temple  is  a  double  one :  two  towers  or  spires  almost 
exactly  duplicates  of  each  other.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  the 
preceding  woodcut  (No.  268),  and  they  are  connected  by  a  porch, 
crowned  by  a  dome  borrowed  from  the  Mahomedan  style,  which, 
though  graceful  and  pleasing  in  design,  hardly  harmonises  with  the 
architecture  of  the  rest  of  the  temple.  The  spires  are  each  51  ft.  in 
height,  and  covered  with  ornament  to  an  extent  quite  sufficient  even 
in  this  style.  The  details  too  are  all  elegant,  and  sharply  and  cleanly 
cut,  and  without  any  evidence  of  vulgarity  or  bad  taste ;  but  they  are 
feeble  as  comjwired  with  the  more  ancient  examples,  and  the  forms 
of  the  pyramidal  parts  have  lost  that  expression  of  power  and  of 
constructive  propriety  which  were  so  evident  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  art.  It  is,  however,  curiously  characteristic  of  the  style  and 
place,  that  a  building,  barely  50  ft.  in  length,  and  the  same  in  height, 
should  be  the  principal  temple  in  the  most  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus, 
and  equally  so  that  one  hardly  1 50  years  old  should  be  considered  as 
the  most  ancient,  while  it  is  only  that  which  marks  this  most  holy 
spot  in  the  religious  cosmogony  of  the  Hindus. 

Tkmple  of  Scindiah's  Mother,  Gualiok. 

One  more  example  must  suffice  to  explain  the  ultimate  form  which 
the  ancient  towers  of  the  Orissan  temples  have  reached  in  the  present 
century.  It  is  just  finished,  having  been  erected  by  the  mother  of  the 
present  reigning  Maharajah  of  Gualior,  and  to  it  has  been  added  a 
tomb  or  cenotaph  either  by  herself  or  her  son.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  woodcut  (No.  259)  it  is  elegant,  though  feeble  as  compared  with 
ancient  examples.  The  Mahomedan  dome  appears  in  the  background, 
and  the  curved  Bengali  roof  in  the  pavilion  in  front.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  stylo  is,  that  the  sikras  have  nearly  lost  the 
graceful  curved  form,  which  is  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  all  the 
ancient  examples.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  straight-lined 
pyramid  first  appears  in  the  Takht-i-Sulei man's  temple  in  Kashmir, 
where  its  introduction  was  probably  hastened  by  the  wooden  straight - 
lined  roofs  of  the  original  native  style.  It  is  equally  evident,  however, 
in  a  temple  which  Cheyt  Sing,  the  Raja  of  Benares,  erected  at  Eam- 
nugger  in  the  end  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Since  that  time  the  tendency  has  been  more  and  more  in  that  direction, 
and  if  not  checked,  the  probability  is  that  the  curve  will  be  entirely 
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loet  before  the  coutury  is  out.  To  au  European  eye,  accustoniwl  only 
Uy  our  Btraiglit-liui'd  wiiires,  that  nwiy  eoem  hardly  a  matter  for  repx't ; 
but  t^i  auy  iiiii.'  ctlucatcd  in  Euntem  fomiH  it  cau  scarcely  a)iiM>ar 
(loulitful  that  thoHe  Kjiiree  nill  lose  half  their  charm  if  deprived 
of  the  graceful  ciir\xi.l  uutline  they  Imve  so  long  retained. 


BiNDItADOS. 

In  order  not  t't  interrupt  the  storj'  of  the  gradual  development 
of  the  stylo,  the  biwtory  has  Ixwn  brought  down  to  the  present  day 
in  ae  nearly  u  consecutive  manner  as  possible,  tliUB  anticipating  the 
ilates  of  several  temples.  It  secuis  i-xpttlieut,  however,  in  any  history 
that  thJM  shouM  W  d-me,  tor  fiw  ihiiigs  of  its  elass  are  nioiv  intt- 
rcating  than  to  tiitee  the  imigrcKsive  i-lianp?s  }>y  which  the  robiust  form 
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of  the  L'arasuL'amcawara  t«mplc  at  Bhuvanoewar,  or  of  th(>  great  tcmplo 
there,  became  changed  into  the  feeble  eloganoo  of  the  Vishvotthwar 
or  Qualtor  templea.  The  few  exaniplea  that  can  be  adduced  in  such  a 
work  as  this  may  not  snfBco  to  make  thiei  bo  clear  to  othoni  as  it  in 
to  myself.  With  twenty  or  thirty  ezauiplcH  it  could  bo  made  self- 
evidont,  and  that  may  ono  <lay  be  done,  and  this  curious  chapter  in 
architectural  history  be  thus  addoil  to  the  establishQil  sequences  which 
erery  true  stylo  of  art  affords.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  in  necessary 
to  go  back  a  little  to  mention  one  or  two  aberrant  tyi>eM  which  still 
are  not  without  intercut. 

As  mentioue<l  above,  it  does  not  appear  proven  that  the  MoBleniM 
did  wantonly  throw  down  the  templiat  of  the  Hindus,  except  when 
they  wanted  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  mosques  or  other 
buildings.  But,  whether  this  was  no  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fimt  throe  centuries  of  Mahomedan  rule  in  India  were  singularly 
unfavourable  for  the  development  of  Iliiidii  art  in  any  jiart  of  the 
country  where  their  rule  woh  firmly  establiehe<l.  With  the  tolerant 
rmgn  of  Akbar,  however,  a  new  stato  of  affairs  was  inaugurated.  Not 
only  was  he  himself  entirely  devoid  of  religious  bigotry,  but  most — or 
at  least  the  most  eminent — of  his  ministers  and  friends  were  Hindus, 
and  he  lent  an  attentive  oar  to  the  Christian  missionaries  who  fre- 
qneoted  his  court.  But,  besides  its  tolerance,  his  reign  was  marked  by 
a  degree  of  prosperity  and  magnificence  till  then  unknown  during  tluit 
of  any  other  Indian  sovereign  of  his  faith.  Not  only  are  his  own 
buildings  unrivalled  in  their  extent  and  magnificence,  but  ho  eii- 
oouraged  all  those  around  him  to  follow  his  example,  and  found, 
among  others,  a  most  apt  imitator  in  the  celebrated  Man  Singh  of 
Ambdr,  afterwards  of  Joypore,  who  reignod  a.u.  1592-1015.  Ue  erected 
at  Bindrabuu  a  temple,  which  either  he  left  un- 
finished at  his  death,  or  the  sikra  of  which  may 
have  been  thrown  down  by  Aurungzclx).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  elegant  temples  in 
India,  and  the  only  one,  (wrhai*,  frimi  which  an 
European  architect  might  Iwrrow  a  few  hints. 

The  temple,  as  it  now  stundH,  conHiBtB  of  a 
cruciform  ]K>rcli,  internally  nearly  qiiite  jierfett. 
though   externally   it    in   not   clear  how  it  wiis 
intended  to  be  finished  (Wwjdcuts  Noa.2fi0.  liHl). 
Tho  cell,  too,  is  [(crfect  internally ^u  set!  for  wor- 
ship— but  the    sikra  is  gone  ;    i)OBaibly   it   may  j^, 
never  have  been  completed.      Though  not  large,               J^.m""''''" 
its  dimensions  are  res[iectable,  the   jKircli   nica-       sJaiJ  too  n"!^''!!! 
suriug  117  ft.  east  and  west,  by  l(i5  ft.  north 
and  south,  and  in  ciivivfd  by  a  trw.  vault,  built  with  nidiating  arclivs 
— the  only  inntaniv,  except  one.  known  tn  exiKt  in  a  Hindu  tcmplo 
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ii)  tlio  nurtli  of  luilia.  Over  the  foor  arma  of  the  croaa  the  vault 
its  jilHiii,  liiid  ouly  20  ft.  span,  but  in  the  centre  it  expandii  tu 
35  ft.,  uuil  iH  quite  equal  in  design  to  the  beat  Gothic  vaulting 
known.  It  itt  tho  external  dcaign  of  thia  temple,  howerer,  which 
in  uiOHt  reuiurkublo.  The  angles  are  accentuated  with  aingolar 
funx'  iiiul  ileoisiun,  and  the  upeuinga,  which  are  more  than  aofficient 
fur  tliiit  elimato.  are  pietuiesquely  arranged  and  pleasingly  divided. 
It  iH.  however,  tho  combination  of  vertical  with  horieontal  lines, 
i-ovoriiig  the  whole  tiiirface,  that  forma  tho  great  merit  of  the  design. 
Thia  its  iiKh-*-)!,  not  j>eculiar  to  this  temple;    but  at  Bhuvaneswar, 


VIrw  af  Tpinrlr  at  Rlnilnban.    (Ftdib  ■  riuiUisnpb.) 


Ilulliibid.  anil  elacwhi-re,  tlic  whoto  Burfiicc  is  bo  overloaded  with 
ornament  uh  to  verge  on  bail  taste.  Here  tho  accentuation  is  equal, 
but  the  enrtuees  are  coinjiarativoly  plain,  and  the  eScct  dei>eudent  on 
the  elegnneo  of  the  ]ii'ulilu  of  tho  moiildiugs  rather  than  on  tho  extent 
of  the  ornamentation.  Withotit  olaliorato  drawings,  it  would  he 
diffieult  to  convey  a  correct  imprcHsion  of  thie ;  but  the  annexed  view 
(Woodcut  So.  262)  of  a  balcony,  with  its  accompanimouts,  will  suffice 
to  illuatratc  what  is  meant.  The  figures  might  as  well  be  omitted : 
lieing  carvcil  where  Moslem  influences  liad  long  been  irtrong,  they  are 
the  weakest  part  of  tho  dcaign. 

'I'he  other  vatilted  temple,  just  Hllndoil  to,  ia  at  Gitvordhuu,  not 
far  iiff,  and  built  under  the  Kiime  tolerant  influence  during  the  reign 
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of  Akbar.  It  is  a  plaiu  cdifico  135  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  in  width  ex- 
temally,  and  both  in  plan  and  design  singularly  like  thone  early 
Bomance  churches  that  are  constantly  met  with  in  the  south  of 
France,  bolonging  to  the  11th  and  12tli  ccntnriee.  If;  indeed,  the 
details  are  not  too  closely  looked  into,  it  niiglit  almost  pass  muster 
for  an  example  of  Cliristian  art  at  that  age,'  while  except  in  scale 
the  plan  of  the  jxirch  at  Bindrabnn  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  St.  Front  at  Perigcux  (Wocxlcut  No.  328,  vol.  i.).  The  simi- 
larity is  accidental,  of  course ;  but  it  is  curious  that  architects  so 
distant  in  time  and  place  should  hit  ho  nearly  on  the  same  devices  to 
obtain  certain  desired  etlbcts. 


K ANTON UG Dim. 

In   addition  to   the  great  Indo-Aryan   style   of  temple-building 
described  above,  there  are  a  number  of  small  aberrant  types  which 


>  Both  these  tcmptcg  are  illustratiid  I 
to  a  oonBidorable  extent  in  Lii'ut.  H.  H. 
Cole**  illmtratioDi   of    buililinga    near  i 


Muttm  ami  Agra,  published  bj  tbo  India 
OfBcq,  1873,  t.)  which  the  reader  Ib  re- 
ferred for  further  infornialiiin. 
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it  might  Ix)  ox|HKliont  to  de8cril)e  in  a  more  extensive  work ;  Imt, 
rx(M'])t  one,  none  of  them  neem  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
illiiHti-ation  in  a  work  like  the  present.  The  exceptional  style  is  that 
which  grew  n]>  in  Bengal  projxjr  on  the  relaxation  of  the  Malio^ 
iiieilan  severity  of  n^ligions  int4>lerance,  and  is  practised  generally  in 
the  i»rovince  at  the  present  day.  It  may  have  existed  earlier,  hut  no 
t'xaniploH  are  known,  and  it  is  consequently  impossihle  to  feel  sure 
alNmt  this.  Its  Irading  elianicteristie  is  the  hent  comico,  copied 
from  tht'  Iwinihu  huts  of  the  natives.  To  understand  this,  it  may  be 
as  wi'll  to  ex])laiii  that  the  roofs  of  all  the  huts  in  Bengal  are  formed 
of  two  rertangular  frames  of  hamhus,  i)erfectly  flat  and  rectangular 
when  fornuMl,  but  when  lilted  from  the  ground  and  fitted  to  the 
sill  structure  they  are  Ix^nt  st>  that  the  elasticity  of  the  liambn, 
resisting  the  flexure,  ket»i»H  all  the  fastenings  in  a  state  of  tension, 
whieh  makes  a  singularly  firm  roof  out  of  ver\'  frail  materials.  It 
is  the  only  iiistuiuv  I  know  of  elasticity  iKnng  employe<l  in  building, 
Imt  is  so  singularly  sueeessfiil  in  attaining  the  desirwl  end,  and  is 
so  commrni.  that  wi'  ean  hardly  w<mder  when  the  Bengalis  turned 
their  attention  to  more  jH'rmanent  nio<le8  of  building  they  should 
have  co])ied  this  one. .  It  is  nearly  certain  that  it  was  employed  for 
the  saim^  purjMises  In'foru  the  Mahtmiedan  sovereignty,  as  it  is  found 
in  all  the  moscjues  at  Oaiir  and  Malda  ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  it«uae 
in  Hindu  ti-mples  till  afterwards,  though  now  it  is  extremely  common 
all  over  northern  India. 

<  >ne  of  tlie  In'st  examples  of  a  temple  in  this  style  is  that  at  Kan- 
tonuggur,  twelve  miles  from  the  station  at  Dinajepore.  It  was  oom- 
meiuH'd  in  a.d.  1704  and  finished  in  1722.^  As  will  Ik?  seen  from  the 
annoxcMl  illustration  (WiMxlciit  No.  263).  it  is  a  nine-towered  temple, 
f>f  ernisiderable  dimensions,  and  of  a  }>leasingly  picturesque  design. 
The  eentro  pavilion  is  wpiaro.  and,  but  for  its  i>ointed  form,  shows 
clearly  enough  its  descent  from  the  <.)rissiin  prt>toty|Kjs ;  the  other 
eight  an^  «)ctagon{il,  and  must.  I  fancy,  Ik?  deriveil  from  Mahomedan 
originals.  The  pointeil  arches  that  ]>revail  throughout  are  certainly 
lunTowed  from  that  style,  but  the  building  InMiig  in  brick  their 
em])loyment   was  inevitable. 

No  stone  is  us4>d  in  the  Iniilding,  and  tlur  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  designs  in  terra-c<»tta.  jKirtly  conventional,  and  these  are  fre- 
(piontly  repeated,  as  they  may  W  without  (»ffeni'e  Ui  t^iste ;  but  the 
bulk  of  them  are  iigiire-subjects,  which  d<»  not  ever  seem  to  he 
re]H'ated.  and  fdH'ui  a  |UM'fect  re]H)sitorv  of  the  maiin(»rs,  cust^mis.  and 
costumes  of  the  j>eople  of  Men  gal  at  the  iK^ginniug  of  the  last  centurA'. 
In  execution  they  dis])lay  an  immeasui*iible  inferiority  to  the  t^arvings 

'   BiK'haimii   Huiniltini.  'Kusteru  bidia/   e<litiMl   hy   Moiit^miery  Mnrtiii,    lsr>7, 
vol   ii.  i».  (J28. 


Chai'.  IV.  KAXTOXUOGUll. 

on  tli«  oia  tenipli-H  in  <)ri«sii  t.r  thi:  Mymn 
riiOiiK-HH  ami  |tn"li}j'ilil.v  >A'  liilimv  tliin  ti'iii 
to  i-ouiin-U-  witli  wiuf  lit"  tin-  uarlit-r  i 


|>K-ii]^iv  liiirlvlK'nllow.-il 


(iojiiil  <iiiiip.-.'  in  til 


■  Fr..iit!i.|.ii  11'  I.I  Itii.'liiiti..ii  ]Iiiiiiiltii]|-H  '  VJistrrii  [lulio.' 
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ono  known  aa  the  Black  Pagmla,  at  Calcutta,  and  many  othere  sll 
through  Lowur  Bengal ;  but  hardly  any  so  well  worthy  of  illustration 
att  this  ODO  at  Kaiituuuggur. 


One  other  example  may  serve  for  tho  present  to  complete  what  wb 
have  at  preseut  to  say  regarding  the  temples  of  modem  India.  This 
time,  however,  it  ie  no  longer  an  idol-shrine,  but  a  monotheiAdc  place 
of  prayer,  and  difforu,  consequently,  most  essentmlly  from  those  we 


havo  l)ocn  deticribiiig.  The  religion  of  the  Srkhs  appears  to  have 
been  a  protest  alike  against  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Ilindns  and 
the  inflexible  monotheiHin  of  the  Moslems.  It  docs  not,  however,  soem 
that  temples  or  goi^eous  ceremonial  formed  any  part  of  the  religious 
system  propounded  by  itfi  ftmndera,  Itcading  the  '  Granth '  and  prayer 
are  what  were  inMiHted  upon,  but  even  then  not  necessarily  in  public. 
We,  in  consequence,  know  nothing  of  their  temples,  if  they  have  any ; 
but  Runjoet  Singh  was  t(vt  emulous  of  tho  wealth  of  his  Hindu  and 
Mosleni  subjects  in  this  rcHiiect  not  to  desire  to  rival  their  magni- 
ficence, and  consequently  we  have  the  Golden  Temple  in  the  Holy 
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Tauk  at  AmriUjur — qh  splemlid  au  exuDiphj  of  its  class  as  can  be 
found  in  India,  though  neither  its  outline  nor  it^i  detjiils  can  be  com- 
mended (Woo<lcut  No.  264).  It  is  useful,  however,  as  exemplifying 
one  of  the  fonns  which  Indian  temple-architecrture  assumed  in  the 
lyth  century,  and  where,  for  the  ]>resent,  we  must  leave  it.  Tlie  Jains 
and  Hindus  may  yet  do  groat  things  in  it,  if  they  can  escajK's  the 
influence  of  Euroi)ean  imitation ;  but  now  tliat  the  sovereignty  has 
passed  from  the  Sikhs  we  cannot  exiiect  tlieir  priejits  or  i)eoplo  to 
indulge  in  a  magnificence  their  religion  d«jes  not  countenance  or 
encourage. 
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CHAFfEK  V. 

CIVIL  ARCIIITECTUKK. 

CVNTENTd. 

(.Vin>laph>  ■  -  INilaoo  at  (iualiitr,  Amber,  Dti*g  —  GhutK  —  Ritservoiiv  —  DauMi 


(^KNOTAPIIS. 

As  ivinarkrd  alK)vi',  one  of  tlit»  most  iiiiex])eeteil  |)eeiiliaritie8  of 
tlit^  art,  as  pniotised  by  tlie  inhabitaiitH  of  sontheni  ludia,  is  the 
alwoncv  of  any  atU'nijjt  at  st'jmlcliral  magniiiceuce.  As  the  Dra- 
vi<Uan8  wciv  muloubtcdly  of  Turanian  origin,  and  were  esseutially 
builders,  we  eertainly  woul<l  exj)ect  that  they  shouhl  show  some 
res])eet  for  the  nienu>ries  of  their  great  men.  It  is,  however,  even 
uni'ertain  liow  far  the  eromh^chs.  dohaens,  or  sepulchral  circles  found 
all  over  the  south  of  India  can  Ix*  siiid  to  Ixjlong  to  the  Dra vidians  in 
a  ruder  sUige  of  s«K'iety,  <>r  whether  they  Ixdong  to  some  aboriginal 
trilH's  who  may  liave  adoptinl  the  languages  of  the  suj^erior  races 
without  being  able  t«>  eliange  the  instinets  of  their  race.  Even  after 
they  lia<l  seen  how  mueh  res[)eet  the  Mahomeilans  jxaid  to  departed 
greatness,  they  failed  to  imitate  them  in  this  iK»culiarity.  It  was 
otherwise  in  tlie  north  of  India  -not  among  the  pure  Aryans,  of 
r«)urse;  but  in  the  h'ajput  states,  where  Idoini  is  less  pure,  they 
eagi'rly  seized  tln»  suggestion  offered  l>y  Mahomeilan  magnificence  in 
this  respect,  and  ereeted  eliuttries  on  tlie  sjH^ts  where  their  lx>die8  had 
bi'en  burnt.  Wliere.  too,  their  widows,  with  that  strange  devotion 
wliieh  is  tlie  nolilest  trait  in  the  Hindu  female's  character,  had 
siieritici'd  themselves  to  what  they  coneeivtul  to  In?  their  duty. 

In  Kaji>utana  every  native  capital  has  its  Maha  Sati,  i»r  place 
wlu're  the  si)vereigns  of  the  st^ite  and  their  nearest  relatives  are 
buried  with  their  wives.  Most  of  these  are  appropriately  situated  in 
a  secluded  s})ot  at  s«imi^  little  distance  fn.>m  the  town,  and,  the  locality 
being  generally  chosen  because  it  is  roeky  and  wcll-W(K)ded,  it  forms 
as  picturesque  a  necroi>olis  as  is  to  })e  found  an\'^vhere.  Of  thest\ 
however,  the  most  magnificent,  and  certainly  among  the  nuwt  pic- 
tures<iue,  is  that  of  ( )u<leyiM)re,  the  capital  of  Mewar  and  the  chief 
of  all  the  Kajput  states  still  existing.  Here  the  tomlvs  exist  literally 
in  hundreds,  of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  d(miical  canopy  supix»rte<l  by 


Chap.  V. 
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four  GuluuiiiH  bi  the  HpluDdid  ulii:ttry  wIioho  o(!taf;ciual  iluiuu  ix  kii|i- 
jKirtoil  liy  fifty-ailt,  tiir  it  ha«  Ix-t'ii  tho  buryiug-jilaoc  'if  tlio  race  ever 
uioce  they  were  exiK-Ued  fmiu  the  iiiieieut  oupitdl  at  C)hittoru  by 
Akliar  in  1580.  All  ure  eiiiwiiiHl  by  iloiuett,  utiil  all  make  more  nr 
leas  {iretcitMiniH  to  areliitectiirul  liejiiity :  while  as  tbey  are  groiqieil ' 
together  an  accident  dictatetl,  and  inter«perneil  with  noble  trecH,  it 
would  lit'  difFicnilt  tit  iHiiiit  init  n  more  iH.'nntifiil  C'emt'tt.'rv  anvwhei'e. 


CViialA)^    f 


(hr.m 


^aph) 


Among  tho  finest  is  that  of  Singrnm  Sing,  one  of  the  mowt  illustriouB 
of  his  rac«,  who  wuh  biiriinl  on  tills  sjMit,  with  twenty-one  of  hie 
wivcH,  in  A.ti.  17a:i.  An  will  l>o  sci-n  from  the  annextil  "Woodetit 
(No.  265\  it  is  a  fifty-nix  iiiUarcd  yi.n-tiiro,  witli  one  oetagonal  .hmiv 
iu  the  centre  (vide  ante,  WiMnli-nt  No.  Hi')-  The  dome-  itaelf  iH  miy- 
liortdl  on  eight  ilwurf  [lilbirw,  whi.h,  however,  IiaiiUy  w-eiii  miffieient 
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for  the  purpose.  The  architect  Beems  to  have  desired  to  avoid  all 
appearances  of  that  gloom  or  aolenmity  which  characteriHe  the  con- 
temporary tombs  of  the  Moelenw,  but,  in  doing  this,  to  have  erred 
in  the  other  direction.  The  base  here  is  certainly  not  sufficiently 
solid  for  the  mass  it  has  to  support;  but  the  whole  is  so  elegant, 
and  the  effect  so  pleasing,  that  it  seems  hypercritical  to  find  &nlt 


OudfypoiT.    (From  t  n»ta(n^.) 


I  among  Mahomedan  tombe,  any- 


with  it,  and  difficult  to  find, 
thing  more  beautiful. 

He  it  was,  apiiarently,  who  erected  the  cenotaph  to  the  memory 
of  his  predoceseor,  Amera  Sing  II.,  for  the  Hindus  do  not  appear  to 
have  gone  so  far  in  their  imitation  of  the  Moslems  as  to  erect  their 
own  tomlis.     In  style  it  is  very  similar  to  that  last  described,  except 
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that  it  pos^e88es  only  thirty-two  columns  instead  of  fifty-six.  It 
has,  however,  the  same  lofty  stylolmte,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
effect  of  these  tombs,  but  has  also  the  same  defect — that  the  dome  is 
raised  on  eight  dwarf  columns,  which  do  not  seem  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.* 

Woodcut  No.  266  represents  a  conotai)h  in  this  cemetery  with 
only  twelve  columns,  which,  mutatis  mutandis^  is  identical  with  tlie 
celebrated  toiub  at  Halicamassus.^  The  lofty  stylobate,  the  twelve 
columns,  the  octagonal  dome,  and  the  general  mode  of  construction 
are  the  same ;  but  the  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  that  have  elai)sed 
between  the  construction  of  the  two,  and  the  difference  of  locality, 
have  so  altered  the  details  that  the  likeness  is  not  at  first  sight  easily 
recognisable.  From  the  form  of  its  dome  it  is  evidently  considerably 
more  modem  than  that  last  descrilxnl ;  it  may,  ind(Kjd,  have  be(»n 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century. 

To  the  right  of  the  same  wo(xlcut  is  anuther  ceuotapli  with  only 
eight  pillars,  but  the  effect  is  so  weak  and  nnpleasing  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  arrangenujiit  is  so  i*are.  Tlie  angle 
columns  seem  indispensable  to  give  the  design  that  accentuation  and 
firmness  which  are  indis]>ensable  in  all  good  architecture. 

These  last  two  illustrations,  it  will  be  observed,  are  i)ractically 
in  the  Jaina  style  of  architecture;  for,  though  adoj)ting  a  Maho- 
medan  form,  the  Raiias  of  Oudeypore  clung  to  the  style  of  anrhi- 
tecture  which  their  ancestors  had  practised,  and  which  Khumbo  Kana 
had  only  recently  rendered  s(^  famous.  This  gives  them  a  look  of 
greater  antiquity  tlian  they  are  entitled  to,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Oudeypore  was  not  the  ca])ital  of  the  kingdom  before  the  sack 
of  Chittore  in  1580  ;  and  netirly  efjually  so  that  the  Hindus  never 
thought  of  this  mode  of  commemorating  their  dead  till  the  tolerant 
reign  of  Akbar.  He  did  more  than  all  tluit  liad  been  done  Ix^forc  or 
flinoe  to  fuse  together  the  antagonistic  fcn^'lings  of  the  two  religions 
into  at  least  a  superficial  similarity. 

Further  north,  wliere  the  Jaina  style  never  had  l)een  used  t<j  the 
same  extent  at  least  as  in  tlie  south-west,  the  Hindus  adopted  quite  a 
different  style  in  their  palaces  and  cenota]>hs.  It  was  much  more  of 
an  arched  style,  and  though  never,  so  far  as  1  know,  using  a  true 
arch,  they  adopted  the  fonn  of  the  foliated  arch,  which  is  so  common 
in  the  palaces  of  Agra  and  ])elhi,  and  all  the  Mogul  buildings.  In 
the  j>alace  at  Deeg,  and  in  the  cenotiiplis  of  G<n'erdhun,  this  style  is 
seen  in  great  i)erfection.  It  is  well  illustrated,  with  all  its  pecu- 
liarities, in  the  next  view  of  the  tomb  of  Baktawar  Sing  at  11  war, 


*  A  viow  of  tliiH  tomplo  iH  ^ivoii   in  I  An*hit<vturf'  in  llindohtan,'  pi.  14. 
my  *  Picturesqiio  lUuHtnttions  <»f  Anrienl  I      -  Ante  vol.  i.,  Wcwxlciit  No.  241. 
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iTi'itwl  within  thf  liiiiitH  of  the  |ire«cut  eentory  (Woodcut  So.  267). 
Tci  II  Eiirii|niiii  eye,  i)tThajm  tht-  loaHt  pleasing  part  will  Iw  the  Ben- 


jfuM  fiirviil  .■.inii 
fiiiuilini*  with  tlic 


ii.U-^l  to  ill  thi'  hiKt  I'hikptcr:  Ini 


1-  ninny  iliflit-ulticd 
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that  a  straight  linn  could  hardly  nic^et,  aud  alt<)geth(?r  it  niakcH  up 
with  it«  doiueH  and  [mvilions  as  jjlcasing  a  grouj)  o\'  its  olasH  as  is  to 
be  found  in  India,  of  its  ago  at  least.  The  tonihs  of  the  Bhurtporo 
Kajahs  at  Goverdhun  are  similar  to  this  one,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
some  of  them  l)eing  older,  are  in  Ix'tter  taste ;  but  tlie  more  nuHlern 
ones  avoi«l  most  of  the  faults  that  are  onlv  too  chara(!t<;ristie  of  the 
art  in  India  at  the  present  day,  and  some  of  them  are  very  nuKlem. 
Olio  was  in  course  of  construction  when  I  was  there  in  1839,  and  from 
its  .architect  1  learned  more  of  the  secret«  of  art  as  practised  in  tlu? 
Middle  Ages  than  I  have  learned  from  all  the  lxH)ks  I  have  since  read. 
Another  was  wjmmenceil  after  the  time  of  mv  visit,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  one  of  the  worst  buildings  of  its  class.  If  one  could  only 
inspire  the  natives  with  a  feeling  of  [iride  in  their  own  stylt?,  th(»re 
Heems  little  doubt  that  even  now  thev  could  rival  the  works  of  their 
forefathers. 

Another  feature  by  wliich  the  northern  style  is  most  pleasingly 
distinguished  from  the  southern,  is  the  numlnT  and  l)cauty  of  the 
palaces,  which  are  found  in  all  the  ca})itals  of  the  native  states,  esi>e- 
cially  in  Rajputjina.  These  are  sehlom  designed  with  much  reference 
to  architectural  symmetry  or  effect,  but  arc  nevertheless  always  pic- 
turesque, and  generally  most  ornamental  objects  in  the  landscape 
where  they  are  foinid.  As  a  rule,  they  are  situated  on  rocky  emi- 
nenoos,  jutting  into  or  overhanging  lakes  or  artificial  pieces  of  water, 
which  are  always  ])leasing  accompaniments  to  buildings  of  any  sort  in 
that  climate ;  and  the  way  they  are  fitted  into  the  rcK^ks,  or  seem  to 
grow  out  of  them,  frwpiently  leads  to  the  most  pictures(][iuj  combi- 
nations. Sometimes  their  bases  are  fortified  with  round  towers  or 
bastions,  on  whoso  teiTaces  the  palace  stiinds ;  and  even  when  this  is 
not  the  cafic,  the  Ijasc^ment  is  generally  built  uj)  solid  to  a  considerable 
height,  in  a  manner  that  gives  a  most  pleasing  eflect  of  solidity  to  the 
whole,  however  light  the  sui)ei-stru<;ture  may  Ih.\  and  ofti'U  is.  If  to 
these  natural  advantages  you  add  the  fact  that  th(;  high  caste  Hindu 
is  almost  incapable  of  bad  tfiste,  and  that  all  these  palaces  are  exactly 
what  they  profess  to  be,  without  any  affectation  of  pretending  to  Ik^ 
what  they  are  not,  or  of  copying  any  style,  ancient  or  modern,  but 
that  l)est  suited  for  their  puri)oses — it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realise 
what  pleasing  objectj^  of  study  these  Kaj[)ut  palaces  really  are.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  Ije  easily  understood  how  diilicult  it  must  l>e  in 
such  a  work  as  this  to  convey  any  adequate  i«lea  of  their  beauty ; 
without  plans  (explaining  their  arrangements,  and  arehitectunil  details 
of  their  interior,  m.'ither  thi'ir  elegance  nor  appropriateness  can  be 
judged  of.  A  pahic(^  is  not  like  a  temple  -a  sim])le  edifice  of  one  or 
two  halls  or  cells,  alnmst  identical  with  Inuidreds  of  others  ;  but  a  vast 
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cougeries  of  public  and  private  apartments  grouped  as  a  whole  more 
for  conveuieiice  than  effect. 

Few  of  the  palaces  of  India  have  escaped  the  fate  of  that  class  of 
edifice  all  the  world  over.  Either  they  must  be  deserted  and  left  to 
decay,  which  in  India  means  rapid  obliteration,  or  they  must  be 
altered  and  modifieil  to  suit  the  requirements  of  subsequent  occupants, 
till  little  if  anything  remains  of  the  original  structure.  This  fate,  so 
far  as  is  known,  has  overtaken  all  the  royal  abodes  that  may  have 
existeil  before  the  dark  ages;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  no  trace  of 
them  has  been  found  anywhere.  Even  after  that  we  look  in  vain  for 
anything  important  l)efore  the  13th  century.  At  Chittore,  for  instance, 
where  one  of  the  earliest  l?ajput  dynasties  was  established,  there  are 
buildings  that  l)ear  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  the  Mori,  but  so  altered 
and  renKKli'lleil  as  to  l)e  unrecognisable  as  such ;  nor  can  the  palace  of 
the  Khengar  at  Giniar  exhibit  any  feature  that  belongs  to  the  date  to 
which  it  is  assigned. 

At  Chittore  the  oldest  Imilding  of  this  class  which  can  with  cer- 
tainty })e  said  to  liave  existed  anterior  to  the  sack  of  the  plaoe  by 
Alla-u-din  in  1305,  is  the  palace  of  Bhtm  and  Pudmandi,  which 
remains  unaltered,  and  is,  though  small,  a  very  pleasing  example  of 
the  style. ^  The  palace  of  Khumbo  Eana  (a.d.  1418-1468)  in  the  same 
place  is  far  more  grandiose,  and  shows  all  that  beauty  of  detail  which 
characterises  his  buildings  in  general. 

The  i>alaees  at  Chittore  belonging  to  this  dynasty  were  however 
far  surpassed,  in  extent  at  least,  by  those  which  Udya  Sing  commenced 
at  Udyapur  or  Oudeyjx)re,  to  which  place  he  removed  his  capital  after 
the  third  sack  of  Chittore  by  Akbar  in  1580.  It  has  not  unfrequently 
been  compared  with  the  (^^astle  at  Windsor,  and  not  inaptly,  for  both 
in  outline  and  extent  it  is  not  unlike  that  ]>alace,  though  differing  so 
wonderfully  in  detail  and  in  situation.  In  this  latter  respect  the 
Eastern  has  the  advantage  of  the  Western  palace,  as  it  stands  on  the 
verge  of  an  extensive  lake,  surrounded  by  hills  of  great  beauty  of 
outline,  and  in  the  lake  are  two  island  palaces,  the  Jug  Newas  and 
Jug  Mundir,  which  are  more  betiutiful  in  their  class  than  any  similar 
objects  I  know  of  elsewhere.^  It  would  l)e  difficult  to  find  any  scene 
where  art  and  nature  are  so  hai)i)ily  blended  together  and  produce  so 
fairy-like  an  effect.  Certainly  nothing  I  know  of  so  modem  a  date 
equals  it. 

The  i)alace  at  Boondi  is  of  about  the  same  modem  age  as  that  at 


•  A  view  of  it  is  piveu  in  TcmFh  *  Ra-  *  A  view  of  one  of  thoso  i»  given  in  my 

jastan,*  vol.  i.  p.  2G7.     Some  parts  have  '  Illu»trations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in 

been  misiuulorstcMKl  by  the  enpmver.  hut  India,'  ]>late  15.    Other  illustrntiftns  will 

on  the  whole  it  reproHent*  the  building  l>e  found  in  *  LTnde  de«  Rajahs,'  p.  187, 

fairly.  '■/  w«/7. 
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Oudeyporo,  and  almoat  equals  it  in  architectural  effect.  It  in  Bmallcr 
however,  and  itti  lake  is  less  in  cxt€ut,  and  has  only  tj^m^ilcs  standing 
on  its  islets,  instead  of  palaceu  with  their  pavilions  and  gardens. 
Still,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  placed  on  itu  lull,  and  the  way  in  which 
ita  buildings  gradually  fade  into  the  bastions  of  the  hill  above,  are  sin- 
gularly picturesque  even  for  this  country,  and  the  hills  bciug  higher, 
and  the  valleys  narrower,  the  ctfoct  of  this  palace  is  in  some  rCHpects 
even  more  imposing  than  that  at  Oudeyporo. 

There  are,  however,  some  twenty  or  thirty  similar  royal  residences 
in  Central  India,  all  of  which  have  [wints  of  interest  and  l)eauty :  some 


for  their  extent,  others  for  their  Iiicnlity,  and  some  for  their  Ixaiuty 
in  detail,  but  every  one  of  which  would  require  n  volume  to  describe 
in  detail.  Two  examples,  though  among  the  least  known,  must  at 
presout  suffice  to  illustrate  their  general  appearance. 

That  at  Duttiah  (Woodcut  No.  268).  in  Bundeleund,  is  a  large 
square  block  of  building,  more  regular  than  such  buildings  generally 
are,  but  still  sufBcionfly  relieved  both  in  outline,  and  in  the  varietj' 
of  detail  applied  to  the  various  storeys,  to  avoid  monotony,  and  with 
its  gardens  leading  down  to  the  lake,  and  its  tombs  opposite,  combine 
to  make  up  an  architectural  scene  of  a  sing^ularly  pleasing  character. 

The  other  is  even  less  known,  as  it  belongs  to  tJie  little  BnnJel- 
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cund  Htato  of  Ourtcha  (Wixwlcut  No.  2()0),  Imt  is  of  a  much  mon; 
varied  outline  than  that  at  Duttiah,  and  with  its  domcH  and  gatewavH 
makes  up  aH  picturt»8qno  a  combination  as  can  well  K;  found  any- 
where. It  is  t<K)  nnwlcm  for  much  ]mnty  of  detail,  hut  that  in  a 
resideuco  is  less  ohj(>ctional)le  than  it  wouhl  Ix*  in  a  temple,  or  in  an 
edifice  devoted  to  any  higher  purpose. 

CiUALlOU. 

Perhajw  the  most  historically  interest injij  of  these  Central  Indian 
palaces  is  that  of  Gualior.  The  rcjck  nn  which  that  fortress  shmds  is 
of  so  i)e<mliar  a  fonnation,  and  hy  nature  so  stroijf^,  that  it  must 
always  have  l>een  occupie<l  In'  the  chiefs  of  the  state  in  which  it 
IB  situated.  Its  temples  have  already  Ix^en  descril)ed,  hut  its  older 
])alaccs  have  undergone  the  fate  of  all  similar  edifices ;  it,  however. 
possesses,  or  ix)fi8i»ssed,  in  that  huilt  hy  Man  Sing  (a.d.  14^0-1510^,  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  example  of  a  Hin<lu  palace  of  an 
early  ago  in  India.  The  <'xternal  diiiu^nsions  of  this  palace  are  300  ft. 
hy  160  ft.,  and  on  the  (?ast  side  it  is  100  ft.  high,  having  two  under- 
ground storeys  looking  over  the  c«)untry.  On  all  its  facres  the  flat 
surface  is  relieved  }>y  tall  t«)wers  of  singidarly  pleasing  design, 
CTOwnetl  by  cujKdas  that  were  roveretl  with  domes  of  gilt  copper 
when  Baiter  sjiw  them  in  1527.^  His  successor,  Vicramaditya,  achhid 
another  palaw,  of  even  greater  extent,  to  this  tuie  in  1510;'^  an<l 
Jehangir  and  Shah  Jehan  a<lded  pahu^vs  to  these  two,  the  whole 
making  up  a  group  of  e<lifi(res  unetpiallcd  for  picturesfpumcss  and 
interest  by  anything  of  their  class  that  exists  in  Central  India.'* 
Among  the  apartments  in  the  ])alaci'  was  one  called  the  Baradurri,  sui>- 
l)orte<l  on  twelve  columns,  and  4.5  ft.  s(piare,  with  a  nimm  nM)f,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  }x»autiful  a])artments  of  its  cla«s  anywhere  to  be 


'  Erekiiie's  *  Moinoirrt  nf  llalK-r,*  p.  Ss4.  !  sinii»litior  lu  iK'sn^riu-  do  rurohcoln^no,  vi 

•  Theflo  jwrtioiilars  uro  tukon  fn>in  i  ii  fuire  dlHuaniitri-  en  prtVifiix  diK'nnu'iit 
CunniDphnm'H  *  Archa'filojrical  R«'iM>rts,'  j  «!(•  i'liist<»in?  dc  I'liulf;  d('ji»  touti's  Ich 
vol.  ii.  p.  346,  et  tfqq.^  plates  87  and  8S.  eonstrneti<»iis  iv  la  fratieho  do  In  jjorte  de 

*  How  Tur  nnythin^  of  all  (hit*  now  j  lV«t  srnit  liNn'e.s  a  la  pi(K'lie  et  !«•  iiieine 
exists  is  by  ]k»  means  elear.  Wtr  oeeu-  ■  s»»rt  est  reserve  au  reste  (*  I/Inde  des 
pied  tlie  fort  diirinj^  the  mutiny,  and  IJajalis,'  p.  3»j*i).  An<l.  a'jjain :  "Mais, 
hftvo  rotaintHl  it  ever  sinee.  The  lirst  In  las  !  TOurwahai  luianssia  vtru.  Qnand 
thing  (lone  waH  to  oceiijiy  the  Itanadnrri  j\v  revins  en  Deeemhre,  1S07,  les  arhres 
oa  a  mess-nKini :  to  fit  up  |>orlion>  of  the  etaient  eouix-s,  led  statues  volai«!nt  en 
fialacL' for  military  o<eupation;  thru  to  eelats  sous  le^  pie.-*  dt  s  travaillours,  et 
huiUI  a  rangoof  Imrraeks.  and  ekar  away  |  le  r.ivin  se  rempli  sait  des  talus  d^na^ 
A  lot  of  fintiquarian  ruhhish  to  make  a  I  nrnivt  lie  route  (Hui^truite  pur  Ics  Ani^lais 
parade  {ujound.  Wlmt  all  this  m(>ans  is  .  —talus  dan8  hs(pa>ls  donneut  leB  ]Milais 
only  too  easily  und«'riit(MKl.  M.  Kousselet  i  des  Chamlelas  et  des  Tomars,  les  idoles 
— no  imfriendlv  critic  -  ohsi-rves:—**  Les  .  des  Bouddhistes  et  th  s  .lainas.*' — l.f>e. 
An^laiti   sont  trt>8-netiv(;mcnt  ooeupvu  a  eit.  p.  'AM). 
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found.  It  was,  besides,  singularly  intereeting  from  the  expedients 
to  which  the  Hindu  architect  was  forced  to  resort  to  imitate  the 
vaults  of  the  Moslems.  They  had  not  then  learned  to  copy  them, 
as  they  did  at  the  end  of  that  century,  at  Bindrabun  and  else- 
where, under  the  guidance  of  the  tolerant  Akbar. 

Of  these  buildings,  which  so  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor 
Baber,  probably  little  now  remains.  The  Moslems  added  to  the 
palaces  of  the  Ilindus,  and  spared  their  temples  and  the  statues  of 
the  Jains.  We  have  ruthlessly  set  to  work  to  destroy  whatever  inter- 
feres with  our  convenience,  and  during  the  few  years  we  have  occupied 
the  fort,  have  probably  done  more  to  disfigure  its  beauties,  and  obliterate 
its  memories,  than  was  caused  by  the  Moslems  during  the  centuries 
they  possessed  or  occupied  it.  Better  things  were  at  one  time  hoped 
for,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be,  the  ruling  powers  have  no  real  heart  in 
the  matter,  and  subordinates  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please,  and  if 
they  can  save  money  or  themselves  trouble,  there  is  nothing  in  India 
that  can  escape  the  effect  of  their  unsympathising  ignorance. 

AMBfeR. 

The  palace  at  Amber,  the  original  capital  of  the  Jeypore  states, 
ranks  next  after  that  of  Gualior  as  an  architectural  object  among  the 
Rajput  palaces.  It  is,  however,  a  century  more  modem,  having  been 
commenced  by  another  Man  Singh,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1592, 
and  was  completed  by  Siwai  Jey  Sing,  who  added  the  beautiful  gate- 
way which  bears  his  name  before  he  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  Jeypore  in  1728.  In  consequence  of  this  more  modem  date  it  has 
not  that  stamp  of  Hindu  originality  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Gualior  example,  and  throughout  it  bears  a  strong  impress  of  that 
influence  which  Akbar's  mind  and  works  stamped  on  everything  that 
was  done  in  India  during  his  reign.  Its  situation,  too,  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Gualior  for  architectural  effect.  Instead  of  standing  on  a 
lofty  rocky  pedestal,  and  its  pinnacles  being  relieved  boldly  against 
the  sky,  the  Amber  palace  is  situated  in  a  valley — picturesque,  it 
is  true,  but  where  the  masonry  competes  with  the  rocks  in  a  manner 
which  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  effect  of  the  building.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  way  in  which  the  palace 
grows,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  rocky  base  or  reflects  itself  in  the  mirror 
of  the  deep  lake  at  its  base,  and  nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  mode 
in  which  the  principal  apartments  are  arranged,  so  as  to  afford  views 
over  the  lake  and  into  the  country  beyond. 

The  details,  too,  of  this  palace  are  singularly  good,  and  quite 
free  from  the  feebleness  that  shortly  afterwards  characterised  the 
style.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  they  contrast  favourably  with  those 
of  Akbar's   contemporary   palace   at  Futtehpore   Sikri.      There   the 
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PALACEa 


eeoond  commandment  confined  tho  fancy  of  the  decorator  to  purely 

inaniniate  objects ;  here  the  laser  creed  of  the  Iliiulns  onaliled  him 

to   iudnlgc    in    elephant 

oapitatf)  and  fignre-aculp- 

tnre  of  men  and  animate 

to  any  extent.     The  Hin- 

duB    aecim    also    to    have 

indalgcd  in  colonr  and  in 

mirrors  to  an  extent  that 

Akbar  did  not  apparently 

feel    himself  jiistifictl    in 

employing.       The    ciinso- 

iit  that  the  wholo 

richer  and  more 
])icturcsqne  effect  than  itn 
Uahomedan  rival,  but  the 
two  t(^other  make  np  a 
cnrionsly  jierfect  illustra- 
tion of  the  architcetnre  nf 
that  day,  as  seen  from  a 
Hindu,  contraatod  w  ith 
that  from  a  Mahomcdan 
point  of  view 

It  was  the  same  Man 
Sing  who  erected  the  Ob 
servatory  at  Btnares  which 
still  bears  his  name  and 
though  not  Ti,r>  architu, 
tnral  in  its  general  ap]x.fti 
ance,  has  on  the  river-face 
a  balconied  window,  which 
18  a  fair  and  pleasing  s]x?- 
cimen  of  the  architecture 
of  his  ago  (Woodcut  No. 
270).      He  also  was    the 

king  who  erected  the  tomplo  at  Bindrabun,  which   baa  been  ; 
trated  aboTe  (pp.  463,  4(i4). 


Deeo. 

All  the  palaces  above  deBcriljcd  aro  more  or  loss  irregular  in  their 
disposition,  and  aro  all  situated  on  rocky  and  uneven  ground,  That 
at  Deeg,  however,  is  on  a  perfectly  level  plain,  and  laid  out  with 
a  regularity  that  would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  Renaissance 
architect.     It  is  wholly  the  work  of  Sflraj  Mull,  the  virtual  founder 
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of  the  Bhurtpore  d^Tinsty,  wlio  oommenoed  it,  apparently  in  1725, 
an<l  left  it  as  we  now  see  it,  when  he  was  slain  in  l)attlc  with 
Nndjiff  Khan  in  1763.  It  wants,  it  is  true,  the  massive  character 
of  the  fortifietl  j>alace8  of  other  Rajpnt  states,  but  for  grandeur  of 
concojition  and  K^anty  of  detail  it  snr^msses  them  all. 

The  whole  palace  was  to  have  consisted  of  a  rectangidar  enclosure, 
twice  the  length  of  its  breailth,  surrounded  with  buildings,  with  a 
gar<len  in  the  centre,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  broad  terrace,  in- 
tended to  carry  the  central  pavilion.  Oidy  one  of  these  rectangles 
has  l)een  completed,  measuring  about  700  feet  stjuare,*  crossed  in  the 
centre  by  ranges  of  the  most  beautiful  fountains  and  parterres,  laid 
out  in  the  formal  style  of  the  East,  and  interspersed  with  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  the  most  elal)orate  finish. 

The  pavilion  on  the  north  side  ctmtains  the  great  audienoe-hall, 
70  ft.  8  in.  by  54  ft.  7  in.,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  noble  range  of 
arciules,  l>ehind  which  are  the  principal  dwelling  apartments,  two, 
and  in  some  jiarts  throe,  storeys  in  height.  Opix^site  this  is  a  pavilion 
occuj)ied  j)rincipally  by  fountains.  On  one  side  stands  a  marble  hall, 
attached  to  an  oMer  jmlace  facing  the  princijvil  jiavilion,  which  was 
meant  to  ocviipy  the  cMMitre  of  the  garden.  As  will  Ikj  seen  by  the 
plan  (WcKxlcut  No.  271),  it  is  a  j)arallelogram  of  152  ft.  by  87  ft., 

each  end  occupied  by  a  small  but  very  ele- 
gant range  of  ai>artments,  in  two  storeys* 
the  wntral  hall  (108  ft.  by  87  ft.)  is  rap- 
|>orted  on  four  rows  of  columns,  and  open 
at  l^oth  sides ;  at  each  end  is  a  marble 
reservtur  for  fountains,  and  a  similar  Oiie 
existfl  externally  on  each  side.  The  whole 
is  roofed  with  stone,  except  the  central  part, 
which,  after  being  contracted  by  a  bold 
cove,  is  r(X)fed  with  a  flat  ceiling  of  timber 
ox<iui8it(>ly  carved.  This  wooden  ceiling 
Heems  to  have  been  considered  a  defect, 
nothing  but  stone  being  used  in  any  other 
part  of  the  palace.  The  architect,  therefore, 
attempted  to  roof  the  coiTCsponding  piiviliou  of  the  unfinished  court 
Avith  slabs  of  stone  34  ft.  in  length,  and  18  in.  square.  Some  of  these 
still  exist  in  their  places,  but  their  weight  was  too  great  for  the 
arcades,  which  are  only  18  in.  thick,  and  not  of  solid  stone,  but  of 
two  facings  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick,  and  the  intermediate  si>aces  filled 
in  with  rubble.  Besides  this,  though  the  form  of  the  arch  is  lite- 
rally copied  from  the  Mahomedan  style,  neither  hero,  nor  elsewhere 


if- 


j 


271 


Hall  at  Di-op. 
(From  a  I'lan  by  the  Author.) 
ScAle  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


'  A  plan  of  it  is  pivon  in  Licnt.  CoIo'm  |  —  correct   as   fur   as   it   goesy   but    not 
•  Report  on    the    Buildings   near  Ajrra*  |  complete. 
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throughout  tlio  {lulacc.  in  there  a  Kiiigle  tnie  iircli,  tht^  ojn'iiingB  being 
virtually  covered  hy  two  Iirackets  meeting  in  thi;  centre. 

The  general  appcarant^e  of  the  arcaden  of  thcne  linililingH  may  Ito 
gathered  from  the  aitiiosed  viciv  (Wiixleiit  Ko.  272),  and  may  l*c 
characterised  as  more  (elegant  than  rich.  The  glory  of  IJeeg,  however, 
conHietH  in  the  cornices,  which  are  geneially  douhlo,  ii  peculiarity  not 
Been  elsewhere,  and  which  fur  cxttnt  of  shallow  and  richncufl  of  detail 
BiirpaHB  any  aimilar  omamcntH  in  India,  cither  in  ancient  or  moiU-ni 
hnildingR.  The  lower  cornice  is  the  usual  slojiing  entalilatiire.  almoKt 
universal  in  Hnch  huildings.     This  wiis  fidopted  ajiparontly  because  it 


i  i-i  i  4-1  UiJ  *-*- 

1 

took  the  slojie  of  the  curtaiwH,  which  almifflt  invariably  Jiang  beneath 
ita  projecting  shade,  and  which,  when  drawn  ont.  seem  almost  a  con- 
tinuation of  it.  The  upi»er  cornice,  which  waw  horizontal,  is  peculiar 
to  Deeg,  and  seems  designed  to  fnmish  an  extetihion  of  the  flat  roof, 
which  in  Eastern  [jalaccs  is  usually  considcired  the  IxiHt  apartment  of 
the  house ;  but  whether  designed  for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  it 
adds  singularly  to  the  richness  of  the  effect,  and  by  the  double 
shadow  aifords  a  reliiif  and  character  seldom  exeeeiled  even  in  the 
East. 

Generally  spealting.  the  bracket  nrcadet  of  Ifeeg  are  neither  so 

2  I  2 
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ricli  nor  bo  appropriate  as  the  bold  bracket  capitals  of  the  older  styles. 
That  the  bracket  is  almost  exclusively  an  original  Indian  form  of 
capital  can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  the  system  was  carried 
much  further  by  the  Moguls,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
than  it  had  ever  been  carried  by  its  original  inventors,  at  least  in 
the  North.  The  Hindus,  on  receiving  it  back,  luxuriated  in  its  pic- 
turesque richness  to  an  extent  that  astonishes  every  beholder ;  and 
half  the  effect  of  most  of  the  modem  buildings  of  India  is  owing  to 
the  bold  projecting  balconies  and  fanciful  kiosks  that  diversify  the 
otherwise  plain  walls. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  palace  is  that  the  style,  when  it  was 
erected,  was  losing  its  true  form  of  lithic  propriety.  The  form  of  its 
pillars  and  their  ornaments  are  better  suited  for  wood  or  metal  than  for 
stone  architecture ;  and  though  the  style  of  the  Moguls,  in  the  last  days 
of  their  dynasty,  was  tending  in  that  direction,  it  never  threw  off  the 
solidity  and  constructive  propriety  to  such  an  extent  as  is  done  in 
these  modern  palaces  of  the  Hindus,  It  is  not  at  De^  carried  so  far 
as  to  be  offensive,  but  it  is  on  the  verge  of  good  taste,  and  in  some 
more  modern  buildings  assumes  forms  more  suited  for  upholstery 
than  for  stone  architecture. 

Since  the  time  when  Suraj  Mull  completed  this  fairy  creation, 
the  tendency,  not  only  with  the  Rajput  princes,  but  the  sovereigns  of 
such  states  as  Oude,  and  even  as  Delhi,  has  been  to  copy  the  bastard 
style  of  Italian  architecture  wo  have  introduced  into  India.  It  was 
natural,  perhaps,  that  they  should  admire  the  arts  of  a  race  who  had 
shown  themselves  in  war  and  policy  superior  to  themselves ;  but  it 
was  fatal  to  their  arts,  and  whether  a  revival  is  now  possible  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  might  be  so,  if  their  rulers  showed  the  smallest  possible 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  but  can  hardly  be  hoped 
for  while  a  department  of  the  state  is  organised,  as  they  must  believe, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  and  obliterating  all  traces  of 
what  was  once  noble  and  l>eautiful  in  the  land. 


Ghats  or  Landinc; -places. 

Another  object  of  architectural  magnificence  peculiar  to  northern 
Hindustan,  is  the  construction  of  the  ghdts  that  everywhere  line  the 
river-banks  in  most  of  the  great  cities,  more  especially  those  which 
are  situated  on  the  Ganges.  Benares  possesses  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  edifices  of  this  class:  but  from  Calcutta  to  Hurdwar  no 
city  is  without  some  specimens  of  this  species  of  architectural  display. 
The  Ghoosla  Ghat  at  Benares  (Woodcut  No.  273),  though  one  of  the 
most  modem,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class,  although 
many  are  richer  and  much  more  elaborately  adorned.     Their  object 
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being  to  affurd  easy  acoemt  to  Imthtrs  this  Hif^ht  of  Btt.])s  lu  frout  le 
m  reality  tho  ghiit  and  tlic  nmin  object  of  tho  trcction  ThcHC  an 
gODcrally  broken  ae  in  this  inHtanco  1>\  Hiuall  projections  nften 
crowneil  bj  kiosks  which  take  oflf  the  monotony  inherent  m  lon^, 
linoa  of  narrow  steps  Tho  flight  of  stairs  is  always  backed  b>  a 
building  which  in  moat  instances  is  merely  an  object  of  aithitectttral 
display  without  any  partienlar  destiiiatiun  except  to  alford  shelter 
from  thtj  ra\H  of  the  sun  to  such  «if  tho  ullo  as  ehooBo  tu  avail  them 
selves  of  it  \V  hen  t)ie  \i  ink  is  hir,h  the  lower  ptrt  of  tlicse  buildings 
II  this  instjtiKO  it  IS  ticaiU  plain  it  affords 
ornimentttl  upi>er  Ht<)r<j  with  which  thi  \ 
r    to   the  temple  uhieh    fr(([nciitly  crowiiH 


18  solid    and   when    an 

a  noble  liasenieiit  to   an 
are  geiierall}    adorned 

Thouf^li  the  Oanj^es 
the  most  beautiful 


hid  I 


par  excelUiKi    t 
,  IS  that  crteted  b 
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widow)  at  Uaheswar,  on  the  Nerbtidila  :  and  I'jjain  and  other  anc-ient 
oitieH  almost  rival  Bonarca  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  there  is  seare'cly 
a  tank  or  stream  in  all  India  that  is  without  its  flight  of  steps,  and  it 
is  seldom  itidi>ed  that  these  arc  left  without  some  adoniiueiit  nr  an 
atte-mpt  fit  nie-liitectural  display,  water  lw>in{5  always  gniterul  in  no 
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hot  a  climate,  and  an  esi^ecially  favourite  resort  with  a  people  so  fond 
of  washing  and  so  cleanly  in  their  habits  as  the  Hindus. 


Kkservoiks. 

The  same  fondness  for  water  has  given  rise  to  another  species  of 
architectural  diH})lay  i)eculiar  to  India,  in  the  great  reservoirs  or 
howlces,  which  are  found  wherever  the  wells  are  deep  and  water  far 
from  the  surface.  In  design  they  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  ghats, 
since  the  steps  are  whoUy  IkjIow  the  ground,  and  descend  to  the 
water  often  at  a  depth  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  Externally  they  make  no 
display,  the  only  olyects  usually  seen  above  ground  being  two  pavilions 
to  mark  the  entrance,  l)etween  which  a  bold  flight  of  steps,  from  20  ft. 
to  40  ft.  in  width,  leads  down  to  the  water.  Facing  the  entranoe  is 
a  great  screen,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the  sorfaoe  of 
the  ground,  and  dividing  the  stairs  from  a  circular  shaft  or  well,  up 
which  the  water  is  drawn  by  pulleys  by  those  who  prefer  that  mode  of 
ol>taining  it  instead  of  descending  the  steps.  The  walls  between  which 
the  steps  descend  are  ornamented  by  niches,  or  covered  with  galleries 
leading  to  the  great  screen.  Where  the  depth  is  great,  there  is  often 
a  screen  across  the  stairs  alwut  half-way  down. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  East  such  an  architectural  object 
as  a  bowlee  may  seem  a  strange  perversion  of  ingenuity,  but  the 
grateful  coolness  of  all  subtenanean  apartments,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  water,  and  the  quiet  gloom  of  these  recesses,  fully  com- 
I)ensate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu,  for  the  more  attractive  magnifioenoe 
of  the  ghats.  C^onsequently,  the  descending  flights  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  liave  often  l)een  made  more  elaborate  and  expensive 
pieces  of  architecture  than  any  of  the  buildings  above  ground  found 
in  their  vicinity. 

Dams. 

In  the  same  manner  the  bunds  or  dams  of  the  artificial  lakes,  or 
great  tanks,  which  are  so  necessary  for  irrigation,  are  often  made 
works  of  great  architectural  magnificence,  first  by  covering  them 
with  flights  of  steps,  like  those  of  the  ghats,  and  then  erecting 
temples  or  pavilions,  and  kiosks,  interspersed  with  fountains  and 
statues  in  breaks  between  these  flights.  Where  all  these  are  of  marble, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Kajputana,  the  whole  make  up  as  perfect 
a  piece  of  architectural  combination  as  any  the  Hindus  can  boast  of. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  that  erected  by  Eaj  Sing, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Oudeyporo,  in  1 G53,  to  form  the  lake  of 
Rajsamundra  (Woodcut  No.  274),  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in   his  dominicms.     This  bund  is  376  paces  in  length,  and   wholly 
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oovored  with  white  marblu  uUiitti ;  and  with  its  beautiful  kiuskB  pro- 
jecting into  the  waU'r,  and  tho  palaueit  which  orown  the  hills  at 
either  end,  it  makes  up  a  fairy  scene  of  architcctmal  Iwiauty,  witli 
its  waters  and  its  woods,  which  ia  hardly  suqiaesed  hy  any  in 
the  Eaat. 

It  would  be  tedious,  liuwcver,  to  enumerate,  without  illuBtratiiig 
thorn,  whieh  the  liiuitH  of  this  work  will  not  permit,  all  the  modes  of 
architectural  magnificence  of  the  IliiiduH.  Like  all  people  untram- 
melled by  rules  derived  from  incongruouM  objectH,  and  gifted  with  a 
feeling  for  the  beautiful,  they  adorn  whatever  they  require,  and 
convert  every  object,  however   utilitaiiaii  iu  its   purposes,  into  an 


object  of  !)eauty.  They  long  ago  found  oiit  that  it  is  not  temples 
and  palaces  alone  that  are  capable  uf  sueh  display,  but  that  everything 
which  man  makes  may  iKscome  lieautiful,  providwl  the  hand  of  taste 
be  guided  by  sound  judgment,  and  that  the  architect  never  forgets 
what  the  object  is,  and  never  conceals  tho  constructive  exigences 
of  the  building  itself.  It  is  simply  this  inherent  taste  and  love  of 
beauty,  wbicli  the  Indians  sceni  always  to  have  possessed,  directed  by 
unafTected  honesty  of  purjHWe,  whieh  enables  those  who  are  destitute 
of  jKilitical  independence,  or  kntiwledge,  or  power,  to  creet,  even  at 
tho  present  day,  buildings  that  will  bear  comimrison  with  the  best  of 
those  erc(;ted  in  Euro[M!  driring  tlio  Middle  Ages.  It  must  Ix)  coii- 
feflsud  that  It  would  rcipiire  far  more  oom])rehensivc  illustration  than 
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the  proceding  slight  sketch  of  so  extensive  a  subject  can  pretend 
to  be,  to  make  this  apparent  to  others.  Bnt  no  one  who  has  personally 
visited  the  objects  of  interest  with  which  India  abounds  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  elegance  of  detail  and  propriety 
of  design  which  pervades  all  the  architectural  achievements  of  the 
Hindus ;  and  this  not  only  in  buildings  erected  in  former  days,  but 
in  those  now  in  course  of  construction  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
to  which  the  bad  taste  of  their  European  rulers  has  not  yet  penetrated. 
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INDIAN  JSAKACENIC  ARCIIITECTIJUK. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Fkom  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's  history  a  great  group  of 
civilized  nations  existed  in  (.'entral  Asia  between  the  Mediteri-anean 
and  the  Indus.  They  lived  apart,  having  few  relations  with  their 
neighbours,  exeept  of  war  and  hatred,  and  served  rather  to  sei)arate 
than  to  bring  together  the  Indian  and  Eunjpean  communities  whicli 
flouriehed  beyond  them  on  either  hand. 

Alexander's  great  raid  was  the  lirst  attempt  to  break  through  this 
barrier,  and  to  join  the  East  and  West  l)y  commercial  or  social  inter- 
changes. The  steady  organisation  of  the  Koman  empire  succeeded  in 
consolidating  what  that  brilliant  conqueror  had  sketched  out.  During 
the  i)ermanence  of  her  supremacy  the  space  intervening  between  India 
and  EurojK)  was  bridged  over  by  the  order  she  maintiiined  among  the 
various  communities  estal)lished  in  Central  Asia,  and  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  the  intercourse  so  estjildishod  should  l>o  interrupted.  Un- 
Buspocted,  however,  by  the  Ifoman  world,  two  nomade  nations,  unin- 
fluenced by  its  civilization,  hung  on  either  flank  of  this  great  lino  of 
communication,  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  moment  of  weakness 
that  might  occur. 

The  Arabs,  as  the  most  impetuous,  and  nearest  the  centre,  were  the 
first  to  break  their  bounds ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  7th  century  Syria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa  beciime  theirs.  Spain  was  con- 
quered, and  India  nearly  share<l  the  same  fate.  Under  Muawiah  the 
first  Khalif  of  the  Ommiahs,  two  attempts  were  made  to  cross  the 
Indus  by  the  southern  route— that  which  the  Scythians  had  success- 
fully followed  a  shoiii  time  before.  Both  these  attempts  failed,  but 
under  Walid,  Muliamed  Kasim,  a.h.  99,  did  effect  a  settlement  in 
Scindo.  It  proved  a  barren  ccniquest,  however ;  for  though  a  Maho- 
medan  dynasty  was  established  there,  it  soon  became  indei)endent  of 
the  Khalifat,  and  eventually  died  out. 
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The  supremacy  of  the  Khalifat  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant.  Its 
hour  of  greatest  glory  was  about  the  year  a.d.  800,  in  the  reign  of 
Haroun  al  liashid.  From  that  time  decay  set  in;  and  after  two 
centuries  more  the  effeminacy  and  corruption  inherent  in  £astem 
dynasties  had  so  far  progressed  as  to  encourage  the  Northern  hordes 
to  move. 

During  the  course  of  the  11th  century  the  Tartar  hordes,  who  were 
hitherto  only  known  as  shepherds  pasturing  their  herds  on  the  steppes 
of  Northern  Asia,  first  made  their  appearance  south  of  the  Paropamisan 
range  as  conquerors ;  and  for  six  centuries  their  progress  was  steadily 
onwards,  till,  in  the  year  a.d.  1683,  we  find  the  Turks  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  the  Mogul  Aurungzebe  lord  paramount  of 
the  whole  of  India  Proper,  while  Egypt  and  all  the  intervening 
countries  owned  the  rule  of  sovereigns  of  Turanian  race. 

The  architecture  of  the  nations  under  the  Ai-ab  Khalifat  has  already 
been  described,  and  is  of  very  minor  importance.^  The  ruling  people 
were  of  Semitic  race,  and  had  no  great  taste  for  architectural  magni- 
ficence ;  and  unless  where  they  happened  to  govern  a  people  of  another 
stock,  they  have  left  few  traces  of  their  art. 

With  the  Northern  hordes  the  case  was  widely  different;  they 
were,  without  an  exception,  of  Turanian  blood,  more  or  less  pure,  and 
wherever  they  went  their  mosques,  and  especially  their  tombs,  remain 
to  mark  their  presence,  and  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  splendour.  In 
order  to  understand  what  follows,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  iSemitic  conc^uest,  from  Mecca  as  a  centre,  extended  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Guadalquivir  to  those  of  the  Indus,  and  left  but  little 
worthy  of  remark  in  architecture.  The  Turanian  conquest,  from 
Bokhara  and  Balkh  as  centres,  extended  from  Constantinople  to 
Cuttack,  and  covered  the  whole  intervening  space  with  monuments 
of  every  class.  Those  of  the  west  and  centre  have  already  been 
tlescriljod  in  sjKjaking  of  Turkey  and  Persia;  the  Eastern  branch 
remains  to  be  discussed,  and  its  monuments  are  those  of  which  this 
division  of  the  work  purports  to  be  a  description. 

The  Saracenic  architects  showed  in  India  the  same  pliancy  in 
adopting  the  styles  of  the  various  peoj)le  among  whom  they  had  settled 
which  characterised  their  practice  in  the  countries  already  described. 
It  thus  happens  that  in  India  we  have  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  dif- 
ferent styles  of  Mahomedan  architecture;  and  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  exhaust  all  the  examples,  it  would  bo  found  necessary  to 
enumerate  even  a  greater  number.  Meanwliile,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing thirteen  divisions  will  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  present 
purposes : — 

*  Kgypt  sliowed  little  twatc  for  archi-     cciiic  architc'ctiirc  in  Persia  practically 
toctural   display  till  slic  fell  under  the     commences  with  the  SeljukiiuiH. 
Hway  of  the  MerakK»k  Sultans,  and  ^ara- 
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1.  The  first  of  tliesc  is  that  of  Gliazniy  which,  though  not,  strictly 
B}>cukiug,  in  India,  had  without  doubt  the  most  important  influence 
on  the  Indian  styles,  and  formed  in  fact  the  stepping-stone  by  means 
of  which  the  architecture  of  the  West  was  introduced  into  India,  and 
it  long  remained  the  connecting  link  between  the  styles  of  the  Eastern 
and  those  of  the  Western  world.  It  would  consequently  bo  of  the 
greatest  imix>rtance  in  enabling  us  to  understand  the  early  examjdes 
of  the  style  in  India  Pro^Hir,  if  we  could  describe  this  one  with  any- 
thing like  precision,  but  for  that  we  must  wait  till  some  (|ualified 
person  visits  the  province. 

2.  Next  to  this  a)mes  the  Puthan  style  of  northern  India  (a.i>. 
1193-1  o54),  spreading  over  the  whole  of  Upper  India,  and  lasting  for 
about  three  centuries  and  a  half.  After  the  death,  however,  of  Ala 
ud-din  (a.d.  1316)  the  central  power  was  at  times  so  weak,  that  the 
recently  conquered  outlying  provinces  were  frecjuently  enabled  to 
render  themselves  independent,  and  when  this  was  the  case,  exhibited 
their  individuality  everywhere,  by  inventing  a  style  of  architecture 
expressive  of  their  local  })eculiarities. 

3.  One  of  the  first  to  exhibit  this  tendency  was  the  brilliant  but 
short-lived  Sharki  dynasty  of  Jaun;^ore  (a.d.  11594-1476).  Though 
existing  for  less  than  a  century,  they  adorned  their  capital  with  a 
series  of  moscjues  and  other  buildings  which  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  city  in  India  for  magnificence,  and  hy  none  for  a  well- 
marked  individuality  of  treatment. 

4.  The  style  adopted  by  the  Kings  of  Gujerat  during  their  period 
of  independence  (a.d.  1396-1572)  was  richer  and  more  varied  than 
that  of  Jaunpore,  though  hardly  so  original  or  marked  by  such  indi- 
viduality. They  borrowed  too  much,  physically  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually, from  the  architecture  of  the  Jains,  among  wdiom  they 
were  located,  to  be  entirely  indei)endent ;  but  the  richness  of  their 
style  is  in  proportion  to  the  Hindu  details  they  introduced. 

5.  Malwa  became  independent  in  a.d.  1401,  and  between  that  date 
and  A.D.  1568,  when  they  were  absorbed  in  the  Mogul  empire,  her 
kiugrt  adorned  their  capital  at  Mandu  with  palaces  and  mosques  of 
great  magnificence,  but  more  similar  to  the  parent  style  at  Delhi 
than  the  two  last-named  styles,  and  wanting,  consequently,  in  the 
local  individuality. 

6.  Bengal  was  early  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom — in  a.d.  1203 
— more  or  less  independent  of  the  central  power ;  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance— till  A.D.  1573 — the  capitals,  Gaur  and  Maldah,  were  adorned 
with  many  splendid  edifices.  Generally  tliQse  were  in  brick,  and 
are  now  so  overgrown  by  jungle  as  to  be  either  ruined  or  nearly 
invisible.  They  are  singularly  picturesque,  however,  and  display  all 
the  features  of  a  strongly-marked  individuality  of  style. 

These   six   divisions  are   probably   sufficient   to  characterise  the 
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Mahomodan  stylos  north  of  the  Nerbudda.    To  the  south  of  that  river 
there  are  three  well-marked  styles. 

7.  First,  that  of  the  Bahnumi  dynasty.  First  at  Kalbergah,  a.d. 
1347,  and  afterwards  at  Bidar,  a.d.  1426,  they  adorned  their  capitals 
with  edifices  of  great  magnificenoe  and  well-marked  individuality, 
before  they  were  absorbed,  in  a.d.  1525,  in  the  great  Mogul  empire. 

8.  Next  to  these  was  the  still  more  celebrated  Adil  Shahi  dynasty 
of  Bijapur  (a.d.  1489-1660).  Their  style  differed  most  essentially 
fix)m  all  those  above  enumerated,  and  was  marked  by  a  grandeur  of 
conception  and  boldness  in  construction  unequalled  by  any  edifices 
erected  in  India. 

9.  The  third  southern  style  is  that  of  the  Kutub  Shahi  dynasty  of 
Gulcomla,  a.d.  1512-1672.  I'heir  tombs  are  splendid,  and  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  grouj^s  in  India,  but  show  evident  signs  of  a 
decadence  that  was  too  surely  invading  art  at  the  age  when  they 
were  erected. 

10.  One  by  one  all  these  brilliant  individualities  were  absorbed 
in  the  great  MchjuI  empire,  founded  by  Baber,  a.d.  1494,  and  which, 
though  practically  perishing  on  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  a.d.  1706, 
may  be  considercil  as  existing  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
A.D.  1750.  It  is  to  this  dynasty  that  Agra,  Delhi,  and  most  of  the 
towns  in  northern  India  owe  their  most  splendid  edifices. 

1 1 .  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  su})ject,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  enumerate  the  style  of  Moslem  art  existing  in  Scinde.  Practically, 
it  is  Persian,  lx)tli  in  its  form  and  the  style  of  decoration,  and  must 
have  existed  in  this  j)roviuce  from  a  very  ancient  time.  All  the 
examples,  however,  now  known  of  it  are  comparatively  modern,  and 
bring  us  back,  curiously  enough,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghazni, 
from  which  we  started  in  our  enumeration. 

12.  Leaving  these,  which  may  be  called  the  true  styles  of  Maho- 
medan  architecture,  we  have  two  which  may  be  designated  as  the 
bastard  styles.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  Oude  (a.d.  1756-1847). 
In  its  capital  there  are  ranges  of  building  equal  in  extent  and  rich- 
ness to  those  of  any  of  the  capitals  alx>ve  enumerated,  but  degraded 
in  taste  to  an  extent  it  is  hardly  possible  to  credit  in  a  people  who 
so  shortly  before  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  such  noble 
aspirations. 

13.  The  style  adopted  by  the  short-liveil  dynasty  of  Mysore 
(a.d.  1760-1799),  being  further  removed  from  the  influences  of  Euro- 
pean vulgarity,  is  not  so  degraded  as  that  of  Lucknow,  but  is  poor 
and  inartistic  when  compared  with  earlier  styles. 

In  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  styles  of  Ahmeil- 
niigger  and  Arungabad,  a.d.  1490-1707,  ought,  perhaps,  to  l)c  enu- 
merated, and  some  minor  styles  elsewhere.  These  have  not,  however, 
sufticient  individuality  to  deserve  l>eing  erected  into  separate  styles, 
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and  the  amount  of  illustration  that  can  l)c  intrrKlucod  into  a  work 
like  the  present  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  differences  sensible  to 
those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  examples. 

Even  as  it  is,  it  would  require  a  much  more  extensive  series  of 
illustrations  than  that  here  given  to  make  even  their  most  marked 
merits  or  peculiarities  evident  to  those  who  have  no  other  means  than 
what  such  a  work  as  this  aflfords  of  forming  an  opinion  regarding 
them.  £ach  of  these  thirteen  styles  deserves  a  monograph ;  hut, 
except  for  Bijapur^  and  Ahmedalwid,'^  nothing  of  the  sort  has  yet 
been  attempted,  and  even  the  two  works  in  w-hicli  tliis  has  been 
attempted  for  these  two  capitals  l)y  no  means  exhaust  tlie  materials 
available  for  the  purj)ose.  I^et  us  hope  that  tlioso  deficiencies  will 
bo  supplied,  and  the  others  undertaken  befoie  long  and  before 
it  is  too  late,  for  the  buildings  are  fast  perishing  from  the  ravages 
of  time  and  climate  and  the  still  monj  destructive  exigences  of  the 
present  governing  |X)wer  in  India. 


*  *  ^Vrchitecture  of  Bcejaix»re.     Ph(»to-  Hon.*     B^ )1  in,  Murray,  18GC. 

graphed  fK)m  Drawings  by  Capt.  Hart  '  '  Arcliitwturo  of  AhniOilahtwl.     120 

and  A.  Cunimingr,  C.E.,  and  on  tli«?  spot  IMiotof^ijjhs  l>y  Col.   JUpgs,  witli  Text 

by  Col.  Bigyjs  and  Major  I/Och,  witli  text  by  T.  C.  IIo|r?,  IJ.C.S.  and  Jas.  Ferpjns- 

by  Col.  Meadows  Taylor  and  J.  FerpuK-  son.'    Small  folio,  Murray,  1866. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

GHAZNI. 

CONTENT*. 

Toinl)  of  Malimiid  —  Gato«  of  Somnath  —  Minars  on  the  Plain. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Sabuktogin,  fmindor a  .d.     975 

MahmiW 977 

Mnsud 1030 


Abdul-rashid a.d.  1048 

Ibrahim 1054 

Shahab  ud-<i1n  (flrst  of  Ohorl  dynasty)  1  l."K» 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  the  power  of  the  Khalifs 
of  Bagdad  was  sinking  into  that  stato  of  rapid  decline  w^hich  is 
the  fate  of  all  Eastorn  dynasties.  Inuring  the  reign  of  Al  Motained, 
A.D.  870-891,  Egypt  l>ccaino  independent,  and  the  northern  province 
of  Bokhara  threw  off  the  yoke  under  the  governor  appointed  hy  the 
Khali f,  Nasr  ben  Ahmed,  a  descendant  of  Saman,  a  robber  chief,  wh(» 
declared  and  maintained  his  independence,  and  so  formed  the  Samanian 
dynasty.  After  the  dynasty  had  existed  about  a  century,  Sabuktagin, 
a  Turkish  slave  l)elonging  to  a  general  of  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Samanian  kings,  rendered  himself  also  independent  of  his  master,  and 
established  himself  in  Ghazni,  of  which  he  was  governor,  founding 
the  well-known  dy^iasty  of  Ghaznavides.  His  successor  Mahmud, 
A.D.  977*- 1030,  is  one  of  the  best-known  kings  in  Indian  history, 
owing  to  his  brilliant  campaigns  in  India,  and  more  especially  that  in 
which  he  destroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of  Somnath. 

On  his  return  from  an  earlier  ciimpaign,  in  which  he  had  sacked 
the  town  of  Muttra,  we  learn  from  Ferishta  that  the  king  ordered  a 
magnificent  mosque  to  be  built  of  marble  and  granite,  afterwanls 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Celestial  Bride.  Near  it  he  founded  a 
university.  When  the  nobilit}^  of  Ghazni  perceived  the  taste  of  their 
king  in  architecture,  they  also  endeavoured  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the  public  buildings 
w^hich  were  raised  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  "Thus,"  con- 
tinues the  historian,  "  the  capital  was  in  a  short  time  ornamented 
with  mosques,  porches,  fountains,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  cisterns, 
beyond  any  city  in  the  East,"  ^ 


'  Brigg*8  tranBlation,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 


Tho  plain  of  Ghazni  Ktill  shrnvs  tho  n-inains  of  thin  splomloiir ; 
and,  in  the  dearth  of  inforniation  regarding  i'eritiaik  art  of  tliat  ngc, 
an  account  of  it  would  Iw  one  of  tho  roost  intcroKtiiig  and  vnliinblc 


pioccB  of  infonnation  wo  could  receive,     'i'hese  ruins,  however,  hiivo 
not  been  as  yet  either  examined  or  descrilied ; '  and  even  tho  tomli  of 


'  It  ig  very  much  to  be  ri-grfitled  that 
not  a  single  officer  nccnmpanird  our 
mnniea,  when  they  pnsBcd  ond  repanai'rl 
throngh  Ghazni,  able  or  willing  to  ajiprc- 
<nat«  the  interMt  of  thcw  niinii ;  and  it 


in  to  he  hnp«l,  if  an  op|>ortunily  nIiouU 
ngain  ocpur,  tliiit  llieir  inijioriauce  lo  tliR 
liiittory  nf  nrl  in  (lie  Kajit  will  not  l«j 
ovcrlookMl. 
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the  Great  Mahmfid  is  unknown  to  ue,  except  by  name,'  notwitli- 
Htaniling  the  cololirity  it  acquired  from  the  removal  of  its  gat«8  to 
India  at  the  termination  of  oar  disastrous  campaigns  in  that  country. 

The  gates  arc  of  Deodar  pine,'  and  the  carved  ornaments  on  them 
are  so  similar  to  tlinso  found  at  Cairo,  on  the  nioequo  of  Ebn  Toulonn 
and  other  buildings  of  that  age,  as  not  only  to  prove  that  they  are 
of  tho  sumo  date,  but  also  to  show  how  similar  were  the  modes  of 
decoration  at  these  two  extremities  of  the  Moslem  empire  at  the  time 
of  their  execution. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  in  their  style  of  ornamentation 
that  at  all  resembles  anything  found  in  any  Hindu  temple,  either  of 
their  age  or  at  any  other  time.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing  that  those  gates  were  made  for  the  place  where  they  were  found.^ 
If  any  other  jiarts  of  the  tomb  are  omamcutcd  iu  the  same  style,  it 


would  l>e  of  great  interest  to  have  them  drawn.  It  probably  is,  how- 
ever, from  the  Jumma  Musjid  that  we  shall  obtain  tho  best  pictiire 
iif  tho  arts  of  that  day,  when  any  one  will  take   the   trouble  of 


Two  minars  still  adorn  the  plain  outside  the  city,  and  form,  if  not 
tho  most  striking,  at  least  the  most  prominent  of  tho  rains  of  that 


'  Tho  ekotch  of  the  tomli  pnblisheil 
by  Mr.Vigne  in  his  'TnnrelH  in  Afghnn- 
UUm,'  piTes  too  confined  a  portinn  nf  it 
to  euablo  us  (o  judge  either  of  its  form 
ot  detnil.  The  gate  in  front  is  proI)ably 
modern,  and  Iho  foiled  nrrhes  in  the 
liftekgmiind  nppenr  to  be  the  only  ports 
that  belong  lo  the  11th  century. 

■  Tho  tradition  that  these  galea  were 


of  sandnl-nood,  and  brought  Tirim  Som- 
nnth,  is  entirely  diHproved  bj  the  fact  of 
their  beinR  of  the  local  pine-wnod.  aa 
well  as  by  the  Btjle  of  decoration,  whieh 
has  no  rcBeroblance  hi  Hindu  work. 

'  An  excellent  representation  of  the 
gates  will  be  found  in  the  second  edition 
of  ■  Maroo  Polo's  Travels,'  by  Col,  Vnle, 
voL  ii.  p.  390. 
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city.  Neither  of  them  was  ever  attached  to  a  moBque;  they  are, 
indeed,  pillars  of  victory,  or  Jaya  Stamhhas,  like  those  at  Chittore  and 
elsewhere  in  India,  and  are  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a 
country  so  long  Buddhist.  One  of  them  was  erected  by  Mahmud 
himself;  the  other  was  built,  or  at  least  finished,  by  Masud,  one  of  his 
immediate  successors.^ 

The  lower  part  of  these  towers  is  of  a  star-like  form — the  plan 
being  apparently  formed  by  placing  two  squares  diagonally  the 
one  over  the  other.  The  upper  part,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
140  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  circular  ;  lx)th  are  of  brickwork,  covered 
with  ornaments  of  terra-cotta  of  extreme  elaboration  and  Inmuty,  and 
retaining  their  sharpness  to  the  present  day. 

Several  other  minars  of  the  same  class  are  found  further  west, 
even  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  Caucasus,^  which,  like  these,  were 
pillars  of  victory,  erected  by  the  conquerors  on  their  battle-fields. 
None  of  them  have  the  same  architectural  merit  as  those  of  Ghazni, 
at  least  in  their  present  state,  though  it  may  l»e  that  their  orna- 
ments, having  been  in  stucco  or  some  }Xiri8ha))le  material,  have  dis- 
appeared, leaving  us  now  only  the  skeleton  of  what  they  were. 

The  weakness  of  Mahmud's  successors  left  the  Indians  in  repose 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half;  and,  like  all  Eastern  dynasties, 
the  Ghaznavides  were  gradually  sinking  to  inevitable  decay,  when 
their  fall  was  precipitated  by  the  crimes  of  one  of  thcni,  which  were 
fearfully  avenged  by  the  destruction  of  their  empire  and  capital  by 
Ala  ud-din,  and  their  race  was  at  length  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Ghori,  in  the  person  of  Shahab  ud-din,  in  the  year  1183. 

Though  centuries  of  misrule  have  weighed  on  this  country  since 
the  time  of  the  Ghaznavides,  it  is  scarcely  probable  tliat  all  traces 
of  their  magnificence  have  passed  away ;  but  till  their  cities  are 
examined  by  some  one  competent  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
good  or  bad,  or  old  or  new,  we  must  l)e  content  merely  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  style,  leiiving  this  chapter  to  be  written  hereafter, 
when  the  requisite  information  shall  have  l>een  obtained.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  l)etween  Herat  and  the 
Indus  there  do  exist  a  sufficient  nunil>er  of  monuments  to  enable  ns  to 
connect  the  styles  of  the  West  with  those  in  the  East.  They  have 
been  casually  described  by  travellers,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  available  for  our  purposes ;  and  in  the  present  unsettled 
fitate  of  the  country  it  may  be  some  time  yet  before  their  elucidaticm 
can  be  accomplished. 


*  Soe  translation  of  the  inncription  on 
these  minars,  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,'  No.  134,  for  1843. 


*  Two  are  represented  by  Dubois  de 
MontiK'reux,  *  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase.' 
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With  all  the  vigour  of  a  new  race,  the  Ghorians  set  about  the  con- 
quest of  India.  After  sustaining  a  defeat  in  the  year  1191,  Shahab 
ud-din  again  entered  India  in  a.d.  1193,  when  he  attacked  and 
defeated  Prithiraj  of  Delhi.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  Canouge  in  a.d.  1194;  and  after  the  fall  of  these  two,  the 
capitals  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  peninsula,  India  may  be 
said  to  have  been  conquered  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
A.D.  1206. 

At  his  death  his  great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  India  fell  to  the 
share  of  Kutub  ud-din  Ibek.  This  prince  was  originally  a  Turkish 
slave,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  Shahab  ud-dJn*s  generals  and 
contributed  greatly  by  his  talents  and  military  skill  to  the  success  of 
his  master.  He  and  his  successor,  Altumsh,  continued  nobly  the  work 
so  successfully  begun,  and  l)efore  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  a.d.  1235, 
the  empire  of  northern  India  had  permanently  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Hindus  to  those  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  conquest  the  empire  continued 
a  united  whole,  under  Turkish,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  Pathan 
dynasties.  These  monarchs  exhibited  a  continued  vigour  and  energy 
very  unusual  in  the  East,  and  not  only  sustained  and  consolidated, 
but  increased  by  successive  conquests  from  the  infidels,  that  newly- 
acquired  accession  to  the  dominions  of  the  faithful,  and  during  that 
time  Delhi  continued  practically  the  capital  of  this  great  empire.  In 
the  latter  half,  however,  of  the  14th  century,  symptoms  of  disintegra- 
tion manifested  themselves.  One  after  another  the  governors  of  distant 
provinces  reared  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  successfully  established 
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independent  kingdoms,  rivalling  the  parent  state  in  power  and  in  the 
splendour  of  their  capitals.  Still  Delhi  remained  the  nominal  head  at 
least  of  this  confederation  of  states — if  it  may  be  so  called — till  the 
time  when  Baber  (a.d.  1404),  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Tamerlane, 
invaded  Hindustan.  Ho  put  an  end  to  the  Pathan  sway,  after  it  had 
lasted  for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  finally  succeeded  in  esta- 

a. 

blishing  the  celebrated  dynasty  of  tlie  Moguls,  which  during  six  suc- 
cessive reigns,  extending  over  the  extraordinary  period  of  more  than 
two  centuries  (a.d.  1494—1707),  recoiiKoli dated  the  Moslem  empire 
into  one  great  whole,  whicli  reached  a  degree  of  splendour  and  of 
power  almost  unkno^^^l  in  the  East. 

Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
characteristic,  than  the  commencement  of  the  architectural  career  of 
these  Pathans  in  India.  So  soon  as  tliov  felt  themselves  at  all  sure  of 
their  conquest,  they  set  to  work  to  ertn^t  two  grcjat  mosques  in  their 
two  principal  capitals  of  Ajmir  and  Delhi,  of  such  magnificence  as 
should  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  religion  and  mark  their  triumph 
over  the  idolaters.  A  nation  of  soldiers  ecjuipped  for  conquest,  and 
that  only,  they  had  of  course  brought  with  them  neither  artists  nor 
architects,  but,  like  all  nations  of  Turanian  origin,  they  had  strong 
architectural  instinctij,  and  having  a  style  of  their  own,  they  could 
hardly  go  wrong  in  any  architectural  project  they  might  attempt. 
At  the  same  time,  they  found  among  their  new  subjects  an  infinite 
number  of  artists  quite  capable  of  carrv'ing  out  any  design  that 
might  be  proi)Ounded  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  they  found  in  the  colonnaded  courts  of  the 
Jaina  temples  nearly  all  that  was  wanted  for  a  ready-made  mosque. 
All  that  was  required  was  the  removal  of  the  temple  in  its  centre,  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  wall  on  the  west  side,  adorned  with  niches — 
mihrabs — to  point  out  to  the  faithful  the  direction  in  which  Mecca  lay, 
towards  which,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  commanded  in  the  Koran 
to  turn  when  they  prayed.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  they  were 
ever  in  India  content  with  this  only.  In  the  two  instances  at  least  to 
which  we  are  now  referring,  they  determined  in  addition  to  erect  a 
screen  of  arches  in  front  of  the  Jaina  pillars,  and  to  adorn  it  with  all 
the  richness  and  elaboration  of  carving  which  their  Indian  subjects 
were  capable  of  executing.  Nothing  could  be  more  successful  than 
the  results.  There  is  a  largeness  and  grandeur  about  the  plain  simple 
outline  of  the  Mahomedan  arches  which  quite  overshadows  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  Hindu  fanes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ornamentation, 
though  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  known  examples, 
is  kept  so  flat  as  never  to  interfere  witli  or  break  the  simple  outlines 
of  the  architectural  construction.  There  may  be  other  examples  of 
surface-decoration  as  elaborate  as  this,  but  hardly  anywhere  on  such 
a  scale.     Some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
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are  as  beautiful/  but  tbey  are  only  a  few  square  yards.  The  palace 
at  Meshita,  if  completed,  might  have  rivalled  it,  but  it  is  a  fragment ; ' 
and  there  may  be — certainly  were — examples  in  Persia  between  the 
times  of  Chosroes  and  Harun  al-Rashid,  which  may  have  equalled 
these,  but  they  have  perished,  or  at  least  are  not  known  to  us  now ; 
and  even  if  they  ever  existed,  must  have  been  unlike  these  mosques. 
In  tbcm  we  find  a  curious  exempli fioation  of  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  art,  as  exhibited  previously  by  the  Hindus,  and  practised  after- 
wards by  their  conquerors. 

Delhi. 

Of  the  two  mosques  at  Delhi  and  at  Ajmir,  the  first  named  is  the 
earlier,  having  been  begun  some  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  other, 
and  is  also  very  much  the  larger.^  It  is,  besides,  associated  with  the 
Kutub  Minar,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  tombs  of  the  age,  which 
altogether  make  up  a  group  with  which  nothing  at  Ajmir  can  compare. 
The  situation,  too,  of  the  Delhi  ruins  is  singularly  beautifal,  for  they 
stand  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  plain  that  had  once 
apparently  been  a  lake,  but  which  afterwards  became  the  site  of  three 
successive  capitals  of  the  East.  In  front  are  the  ruins  of  Tugluck- 
abad,  the  gigantic  fort  of  an  old  Pa  than  chief;  and  further  north  the 
plain  is  still  covered  with  the  ruins  of  Old  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the 
later  Path^ns  and  earlier  Moguls.  Beyond  that,  at  the  distance  of 
nine  or  ten  miles,  are  seen  the  towers  of  Shahjehanabad,  the  modem 
capital,  And  till  recently  the  seat  of  the  nominal  monarchy  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  Still  further  north  are  situated  the  civil  stations  and 
cantonments  of  the  British  rulers  of  the  country.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  British  station  was  not,  as  at  Agra,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins,  since  it  is  to  this  that  we  owe  their  preserva- 
tion. But  for  the  distance,  marble  columns  would  doubtless  have 
been  taken  for  all  purposes  for  which  they  might  have  been  available, 
with  a  total  disregard  to  their  beauty,  and  the  interest  of  the  ruins 
thereby  annihilated.  Even  as  it  is,  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
celebrated  Shahliraar  gardens,  which  were  the  only  buildings  of 
importance    in    the   neighbourhood    of   the    English    station,    have 


*  Vide  anicy  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  ei  seqq, 
-  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  387,  et  seqq. 
'  I  do  not  know  why  Gen.  Cunning- 
ham should  go  out  of  his  way  to  prove 
that  the  Ajmir  mosque  is  larger  than  that 
at  Delhi  (*  Archfoologlcal  Reports,'  vol  ii. 
p.  260).  His  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
inner  court  at  Delhi,  which  may  have 
been  the  whole  mosque  as  originally  de- 


signed ;  but  before  the  death  of  Altumsh, 
who  was  the  real  builder  of  both,  the 
screen  of  arches  at  Delhi  had  been  ex- 
tended^ to  380  ft.  as  compared  with  the 
200  ft.  at  Ajmir,  and  the  courtyards 
of  the  two  mosques  are  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion,  their  whole  superficial 
area  being  72,000  ft.  at  Ajmir,  as  com- 
pared with  152,000  ft.  at  Delhi. 
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disappeared;  but  these  are  of  slight  importance  as  compared  with 
the  ruins  further  south. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  principal  ruins  will  bo  understood 
from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  277),  which  was  taken  with  great  care, 
though  the  scale  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  it  prevents 
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27Y.  Plan  of  Bulna  in  Old  Delhi.    (From  a  Plan  by  the  Author.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

all  its  peculiarities  from  being  seen.  To  understand  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  pillars  are  of  Hindu,  and  all  the  walls  of 
Mahomcdan,  architecture. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  determino  to  what  extent  the  pillars  now 
stand  as  originally  arranged  by  the  Hindus,  or  how  far  they  have 
been  taken  down  and  ro-arranged  by  the  conquerors.    Even  supposing 
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them  to  1)6  undisturbed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  endosing  walls 
were  erected  by  the  Moslems,  since  all  the  stringcourses  are  covered 
with  ornaments  in  their  style,  and  all  the  openings  possess  pointed 
arches,  which  the  Hindus  never  used.  On  the  whole  the  probability 
seems  to  l)e  that  the  entire  structure  was  re-arranged  in  the  form  we 
now  see  it  by  the  Mahomedans.  The  celebrated  iposque  at  Canouge  is 
undoubtedly  a  Jaina  temple,  re-arranged  on  a  plan  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou  at  Old  Cairo  (Woodcut  No.  921,  vol.  ii.). 
The  roof  and  domes  are  all  of  Jaina  architecture,  so  that  no  trace  of  the 
M<K)ri8h  style  is  to  be  seen  internally ;  but  the  exterior  is  as  purely 
of  Mahomedan  architecture.  There  is  another  mosque  at  Dhar,  near 
Mandu,  of  more  modem  date,  and,  without  doubt,  a  re-arrangement 
of  a  Jaina  temple.  Another,  in  the  fort  at  Jannpore,  as  well  as  many 
other  mosques  at  Ahniedabad  and  elsewhere,  all  show  the  same  systent 
of  taking  down  and  re-arranging  the  materials  on  a  different  plan. 
If,  therefore,  the  pillars  at  the  Kutub  were  in  «//«,  the  case  would  he 
exceptional;*  but  I  cannot,  nevertheless,  help  su8}>ecting  that  the  two- 
storeyed  pavilions  in  the  angles,  and  those  l)ehind  the  screen  may  lie 
as  originally  erect eil,  and  some  of  the  others  may  l>e  so  also ;  but  to 
this  we  will  return  when  speaking  of  the  Ajmir  moscjue,  where  the 
Jaina  ])illars  are  almost  certainly  as  first  arranged.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  some  of  the  pillars  at  the  Kutub  are  made  up 
of  dissimilar  fragments,  and  wore  placed  where  they  now  stand  by 
the  builders  of  the  mosque.  The  only  question— and  it  is  not  a  very 
imi)ortant  one  — is,  how  many  were  so  treated?  It  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  down 
and  rebuilding  these  erections,  Ixjcause  the  joints  of  the  pillars  are  all 
fitted  with  the  precision  that  Hindu  patience  alone  could  give.  Each 
compartment  of  the  roof  is  composed  of  nine  stones — four  architraves, 
four  angular  and  one  central  slab  (as  explained  in  diagram  No.  1 1 4, 
p.  214),  all  so  exactly  fitted,  and  so  independent  of  a^ment,  as  easily 
to  l)e  taken  down  and  juit  up  again.  The  same  is  true  of  the  domes, 
all  which,  being  honestly  and  fairly  fitted,  would  suffer  no  damage 
from  the  pro<'ess  of  removal  and  re-erection. 

The   section    (Woodcut   No.   278),   of  one  half  of  the  principal 
colonnade  (the  one  facing  the  great  series  of  arches)  will  explain  its 


'  Gen.  Cunningham  found  an  insorip-  I  at   Khajur&ho,  excepting  tho  Ganthai, 

lion  on  the  wall  recording  that  twenty-  would  not  provide  pillars  for  one  half 

seven  temples  of  the  Hindus  had  been  i  the  inner  court.    One  temple  like  that  at 

pulled  down  to  provide  materials  for  this  Sadri  would  supply  a  sufficiency  for  the 

mosque  (*Archa3ological  Report*,*  vol.  i.  ,  whole  mosque,  and  though  the  latter  is 

p.   176).      Tliis,  however,  proves  little,  more  modern,  we  have  no  reason  for  sup- 

unless  we  know  what  the  temples  were  posing  that  similar  temples  may  not  have 

like  wliich  were  destroyed  for  this  pur-  '  exi.^ted  before  Mahomedan  times. 
pose.     Twonty-soven  temples  like  those 


form  better  than  words  can  do.     It  is  bo  purely  Jaina,  that  it  al 
perhaps,  have  been   mentioned  in  Bpeaking  of  that  style ;    I 


forming  a  part  of  the  eflrliest  nioeijuo  in  India,  it  ia  nioi-e  ajijiroim- 
atoly  introduced  in  this  place.  Tho  pillars  are  of  the  same  order  an 
thoeo  used  on  Mount  Abu  (Woo<lfiit  No.  I'M),  except  that  thoBC  at 
Delhi  are  much  richer  and  more  elaliorate.  Most  of  them  probably 
belong  to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  and  are  among  the  few  Bi)ccimcnis 
to  be  found  in  India  that  seem  to  Ijc  overloaded  with  ornament. 
There  is  not  one  inch  of  plain  surface  from  the  capital  to  tJie  base. 
except  the  pillam  behind  the  scix-en  and  some  others  which  may 
belong  to  older  buildings.  Still  the  ornament  is  so  sharp  and  so 
cleverly  executed,  and  the  effect,  in  their  present  state  of  decay  and 
ruin  so  picturesque,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  fault  with  what 
i»  so  beautiful.     In  some  instances  the  figures  that  were  on  the  shafts 


to  Mahomedan  strictness 
the  roof  and  less  seen  parts, 
1.  imd  other  emblenia  of  that 


not  in  these  Iliudn  remains, 
restern  side,  extending  north 


of  the  pillars  have  been  cut  of!', 
with  regard  to  idolatrous  images ;  b 
the  cross-legged  figures  of  the  Jaina 
religion,  may  still  be  detected. 

The  glory  of  the  mosque,  howevi 
but  in  tho  great  range  of  arches  on 

and  south  for  about  385  ft.,  and  consisting  of  three  greater  and  eight 
smaller  arches ;  the  central  one  22  ft.  wide  and  5.5  ft.  high  ;  tho  larger 
side-arches  24  ft.  4  in.,  and  about  the  i^ame  height  as  the  central 
arch ;  tho  smaller  arches,  which  ai-e  imfortunatelj'  much  ruined,  are 
about  half  these  dimensions  (Woodcut  No.  279).  Behind  this,  at  the 
distance  of  .12  ft.,  are  the  foundations  of  another  wull ;  but  only  in- 
tended, apparently,  to  he  carried  as  high  as  the  roof  of  the  Hindu 
pillars  it  encloses.  It  seems  pix>bable  that  the  Hindu  pillars  between 
the  two  screens  were  tho  only  jMirt  proposed  to  bo  roofed,  since  aome 
of  them  are  built  into  the  Ijack  part  of  the  great  arches,  and  all  above 
them  is  quite  plain  and  smooth,  without  the  least  trace  of  any  inten- 
tion to  construct  a  vault  or  roof  of  any  sort.  Indeed,  a  roof  is  by  no 
means  an  essential  part  of  a  mosque  ;  a  wall  facing  Mecca  is  all  that 
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is  required,  and  in  India  is  frequently  all  that  is  built,  thongh  an 
encloBuro  is  often  added  in  front  to  protect  the  woraliipperB  from  in* 
tcrruption.  Koofed  colonnades  are,  of  ootirae,  convenient  and  oma- 
montai  accompaniments,  yet  lar  fix>m  being  indispensable. 

The  hiatuiy  of  this  mosque,  as  told  in  its  oonHtntction,  is  aa 
curious  as  anything  about  it.  It  seems  that  the  Afghan  conqneron 
had  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  that  pointed  arches  were  the  true  fonn 
for  architectural  openings;   but,  being  without  scde: 


construct  them,  they  left  the  Hindu  architects  and  builders  wtorn 
they  employed  to  follow  their  own  devices  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  form.  The  Hindus  up  to  this  time  had  never  built  arches— 
nor,  indeed,  did  thoy  for  centuries  afterwards.  Accordingly,  they 
proceeded  tu  make  the  pointed  openings  on  the  same  principle  upon 
which  they  built  their  domes.  They  carried  them  up  in  horizontal 
courses  as  far  OS  they  could,  and  then  closed  them  by  long  slabs 
meeting  at  the  top,  the  construction  being,  in  foct,  that  of  the  arch  of 
the  aqueduct  at  Tusculum,  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  176,  vol.  i.*     The 


'  This  luodb  of  cuuBtruotiou  is  only  r^'aaiblr  when  murb  largfct  stones  a: 
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same  architects  wero  omployed  hy  their  luaBters  to  ornament  tho  faces 
of  the«e  arches;  and  this  they  did  by  copying  and  repeating  the  orna- 
ments on  the  pillars  and  friezes  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  court, 
covering  the  whole  with  a  lace-work  of  intricate  and  delicate  carving, 
such  as  no  other  moscjue  except  that 
at  Ajmir  ever  received  before  or 
since ;  and  whiuh — though  perhaps 
in  a  great  measure  thrown  away 
when  used  on  such  a  scale — is,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  exquisite  spe- 
cimen of  its  class  known  to  exist  any- 
where. The  stone  being  particularly 
hard  and  good,  the  carving  retains 
its  freshness  to  the  present  day,  and 
is  only  destroyed  above  the  arches, 
where  the  faulty  Hindu  construction 
has  superinduced  premature  decay. 

The  Kutub  Minar,  or  great  mina- 
ret, is  48  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and,  when  measured  in  1794. 
was  242  ft.  in  height."  Even  then, 
however,  its  capital  was  ruined,  ho 
that  some  10  ft.,  or  perhaps  20  ft., 
must  bo  added  to  this  to  complete  its 
original  elevation.  It  is  ornamented 
by  four  boldly -projecting  balconies; 
one  at  97  ft.,  the  second  at  148  ft., 
the  third  at  188  ft.,  and  the  fourth  at 
214  ft.  from  the  ground ;  between 
which  are  richly -sculptured  raised 
belts  containing  inBcriptions.  In  the 
lower  storey  the  projecting  ribs  which 
form  the  flutes  are  alternately  aninilar       ^so.        Miimr  of  Kuiub. 

,      .        ,  .         ,  ,      .,  (FroniiiSlietchbirUMAuUKir.) 

and  circular;  m  the  second  circular, 

and  in  the  third  angular  only.  Above  this  the  minar  is  plain,  and 
principally  of  white  marble,  with  belts  of  the  same  red  sandstone  of 
which  the  three  lower  storeys  are  composed  (Woodcut  No.  280). 


tluiii  wero  here  cmploj'tNl.  Tbe  conso- 
qneDce  was  that  tlio  arch  had  become  acri- 
oiuly  crijipled  when  I  buw  nod  akvtchctl 
it.  It  has  since  huea  cartifully  roBtortil  by 
Oo?eninient  uuOer  cfflcieot  nuiKriutuiut- 
cooe,  and  is  now  at  itouncl  and  complete 
oa  when  Bret  (tccCciI.  The  two  grvat 
aiilo  arches  cither  were  never  conipleteil. 


or  have  fullen  itovrn  in  consequence  of 
Iho  Mho  inodo  of  oonstruction. 

'  'Aaiattn  Itt-aearchea,'  vol.  iv,  p.  313. 
ltd  present  height,  occonling  to  Qen. 
Ciinninghum,  U  (after  the  reuiovul  of  tbe 
luoik-m  jinvilion)  238  ft.  1  in.  ('  ArcbiD- 
■■iogieul  RejiortB.'  vol.  i.  p.  IDG). 
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It  id  not  clear  whether  the  angular  flutings  are  copied  £rom  some 
peculiarity  found  in  the  minarets  at  Khorafian  and  farther  westward, 
or  whether  they  are  derived  from  the  forms  of  the  temples  of  the 
Jains.  The  forms  of  the  bases  of  the  minarets  at  Ghazni  appear 
to  lend  probability  to  the  first  hypothesis ;  but  the  star-like  form  of 
many  temples — principally  Jaina — iii  Mysore  and  elsewhere  (an/e, 
p.  394,  et  seqq,^  would  seem  to  countenance  the  idea  of  their  being  of 
Hindu  origin.  No  star-like  forms  have  yet,  however,  been  found  so 
far  north,  and  their  destruction  has  been  too  complete  for  us  to  hope 
that  they  may  be  found  now.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  probably  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  Kutub  Minar  is  the  most  beautiful  example 
of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere.  The  rival  that  will  occur  at 
once  to  most  people  is  the  campanile  at  Florence,  built  by  Giotto. 
That  is,  it  is  true,  30  ft.  taller,  but  it  is  crushed  by  the  mass 
of  the  cathedral  alongside  ;  and,  beautiful  though  it  is,  it  wants 
that  poetry  of  design  and  exquisite  finish  of  detail  which  marks 
every  moulding  of  the  minar.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the  slope 
of  the  sides  had  been  at  a  higher  angle,  but  that  is  only  apparent 
when  seen  at  a  distance ;  when  viewed  from  the  court  of  the  mosque 
its  form  is  perfect,  and,  under  any  aspect,  is  preferable  to  the  prosaic 
squareness  of  the  outline  of  the  Italian  example. 

The  only  Mahomedan  building  known  to  be  taller  than  this  is 
the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  Hassan,  at  Cairo  (p.  389  and  Woodcut 
No.  928,  vol.  ii.)  ;  but  as  the  pillar  at  Old  Delhi  is  a  wholly  independent 
building,  it  has  a  far  nobler  appearance,  and  both  in  design  and  finish 
far  surpasses  not  only  its  Egyptian  rival,  but  any  building  of  its 
class  known  to  nie  in  tlie  whole  world.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
h)oked  at  as  if  erected  for  the  same  purjx)ses  as  those  usually  attached 
to  mosques  elsewhere.  It  was  not  designed  as  a  place  from  which  the 
miieddin  should  call  to  prayers,  though  its  lower  gallery  may  have 
been  used  for  that  purj^ose  also,  but  as  a  Tower  of  Victory — a  Jaya 
Stambha,  in  fact— an  emblem  of  conquest,  which  the  Hindus  could 
only  too  easily  understand  and  appreciate. 

At  the  distance  of  470  ft.  north  of  this  one  a  second  minar  was 
commenced,  by  Ala  ud-din,  of  twice  its  dimensions,  or  297  ft.  in 
circumference.  It  was  only  carried  up  to  the  height  of  40  ft.,  and 
abandoned  probably  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  new  capital  of  Tugluckabad. 

The  date  of  all  these  buildings  is  known  with  sufficient  exactness 
from  the  inscriptions  which  they  bear,^  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  inner  court  was  enclosed  by  Shahab  ud-din.  The  central  range 
of  arches  (Woodcut  No.  279)  was  built  by  Kutub  ud-dtn  ;  the  wings 


*  Translated  ])y  Walter  Ewer,  ^Awiatic 
Researches,'  vol.  xiv.  p.   480.     See  also 


Cunningham,    *  Archaeological    Reports,' 
vol.  i.  p.  132,  et  frqq. 
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by  Altumsb,  whoec  tomb  is  behind  the  northern  range,  and  tho  Kutub 
Uinar  was  either  built  or  finished  by  the  same  monarch  :  they  extend, 
therefore,  from  a,d.  119(i~1235,  at  which  date  they  wore  left  incom- 
plete in  coujsoqtienco  of  tho  death  of  the  last-named  king. 


One  of  the  moat  interesting  objects  coiinccteil  with  this  mosque  is 
the  iron  pillar  which  staiida— and  appai-ently  always  has  stood— in 
the  centre  of  its  conrtyartl  OVo<Klcnt  No.  'IM).  It  now  stands  22  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  as  the  depth  under  the  pavement  in  iiuw  aseer- 
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tainod  to  be  only  20  in.,  the  total  height  is  23  ft.  8  in.^  Its  diameter  at 
the  base  is  16*4  in.,  at  the  capital  12-05  in.  The  capital  is  3^  fL  high, 
and  is  sharply  and  clearly  wrought  into  the  Persian  form  that 
makes  it  look  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  than  it  does; 
and  it  has  the  amalaka  moulding,  which  is  indicative  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  correctly  ascertained 
what  its  age  really  is.  There  is  an  inscription  upon  it,  but  without 
a  date.  From  the  form  of  its  alphabet,  Frinsep  ascribed  it  to  the 
3rd  or  4th  century ;  ^  Bhau  Daji,  on  the  same  evidence^  to  the  end  of 
the  6th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  century.*  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  the  two.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  the 
Chandra  Rajas  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  either  consequently  to  a.d.  363 
or  A.D.  400. 

Taking  a.d.  400  as  a  mean  date — and  it  certainly  is  not  far  from 
the  truth — it  opens  our  eyes  to  an  unsuspected  state  of  affiedrs  to  find 
the  Hindus  at  that  age  capable  of  forging  a  bar  of  iron  larger  than 
any  that  have  been  forged  even  in  Europe  up  to  a  very  late  date,  and 
not  frequently  even  now.  As  we  find  them,  however,  a  few  centuries 
afterwards  using  bars  as  long  as  this  lat  in  roofing  the  porch  of  the 
temple  at  Kanaruc  (ante,  p.  222),  wo  must  now  believe  that  they  were 
much  more  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  metal  than  they  afterwards 
became.  It  is  almost  equally  startling  to  find  that,  after  an  exposure 
to  wind  and  rain  for  fourteen  centuries,  it  is  unrusted,  and  the  capital 
and  inscription  are  as  clear  and  as  sharp  now  as  when  put  up  fourteen 
centuries  ago.* 

As  the  inscription  informs  us  the  pillar  was  dedicated  to  Vishnu, 


'  It  id  a  curious  illustration  how  diffi- 
cult it  sometimes  is  to  obtain  correct 
information  in  India,  that  when  Gen. 
Cunningham  published  his  *■  Reports '  in 
1871,  ho  stated,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Cooj)er,  Deputy  Ck)m- 
missioner,  that  an  excavation  had  been 
carried  down  to  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  but 
without  reaching  the  bottom.  "  The  man 
in  charge,  however" — i^moin  octUafre 
— "assured  him  that  the  actual  depth 
reached  was  35  ft." — Vol.  i.  p.  169.  Ho 
consequently  estimated  the  whole  length 
at  60  ft.,  but  fortunately  ordered  a  new 
excavation,  determined  to  reach  the 
bottom— coiite  qui  coute—Aud  found  it  at 
20  inches  below  the  surface.— Vol.  iv. 
p.  28,  pi.  5.  At  a  distance  of  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  it  expands  in 
a  bulbous  form  to  a  diameter  of  2  ft. 
4  in.,  and  rests  on  a  gridiron  of  iron  Iwirs, 
which  arc  fastened  with  lead  into  the  ' 


stone  pavement. 

'  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,*  vol.  vii.  p.  629. 

*  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  x.  p.  64.  These 
two  translations  are  painfully  discrepant 
in  detail,  though  agreeing  sufficiently  as 
to  the  main  facts.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Bhau  Daji's  the  most 
correct,  though  I  agree  with  Prinsep 
in  believing  that  the  more  archaic  form 
of  the  letters  is  owing  to  their  being 
punched  with  a  cold  chisel  on  the  iron, 
instead  of  being  engraved  as  those  on 
stone  always  were. 

*  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  pillar 
being  of  pure  iron.  Oen.  Cunningham 
had  a  bit  of  it  analysed  in  India  by  Dr. 
Murray,  and  another  portion  was  ana- 
lysed in  the  School  of  Mines  here  by 
Dr.  Percy.  Both  found  it  pure  malleable 
iron  without  any  alloy. 
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there  is  little  doabt  that  it  originally  supported  a  figuro  of  Oarnda  on 
the  snmmit  which  tho  Mahomedans  of  course  removed ;  but  the  real 
object  of  its  erection  was  as  a  pillar  of  victory  to  record  tho  "  defeat  of 
the  Balhikas,'  near  tho  aeven  mouths  of  the  Sindhu,"  or  Indus.  It  is, 
to  Bay  the  least  of  it,  a  curious  coincidence,  that  eif;ht  centuries  aftor- 
wards  men  from  that  same  Bactrian  country  should  have  erected  a 
Jaya  Stambha  t«n  times  as  tall  as  this  one,  in  the  same  courtyard,  to 
celebrate  their  victory  over  the  descendants  of  those  Hindus  who  so 
long  before  had  expelled  their  ancoators  from  tho  country. 

Immediately  behind  the  north-west  comer  of  the  mosque  stands  tho 
tomb  of  Altumsh,  the  founder.  Though  small,  it  is  one  of  the  ricbcHit 
examples  of  Hindu 
art  applied  to  Maho- 
medan  purposes  that 
Old  Delhi  affords,  and 
is  extremely  beautifal, 
though  tho  builders 
still  display  a  certain 
degree  of  inaptness  in 
fitting  the  details  to 
their  new  purposes. 
The  effect  at  present 
is  injured  by  the  want 
of  a  roof,  which,  judg- 
ing from  appearance, 
was  never  completed, 
if  ever  commenced.  In 
addition  to  the  beauty 
of  its  details  it  is  in- 
teresting as  being  the 
oldest  tomb  known  to 
exist  in  India.  He 
died  A.D.  1230. 

A    more   l>eautiful  -'   ^a.,^^^ 

example  than  even  this  "'        _  "^    -  -- 

is  tho  other,  shown  on         '"*        '""^ /NkAfiiTJ\ii)'A^'h'r  J    '"'"'" 
tho   left  hand  of  tho 

plan  (Woodcut  No.  277).  It  was  erected  by  Ala  ud-din  Khilji  and 
the  date  1;-Jl0  is  found  among  its  inscriptions      It  is  therefore  alxjiit 

'  Can  these  BalhikoB  Iw  tho  ilj-nantj  Jmirnftl  Bnmlmj  Dninch    f  tin.  Rnyal 

wehftvehithcrtoknownas  theSahkiiiffB  I  A«iiti(r  f-witU    »ol    mi    p   28        My 

ofStnrastm?  The;  certainly  were  nctUul  I  unpresaon  i*  Hint  tl  is  mav  ultimately 

on  the  Lower  Indus  from  about  the  jenr  prove  lo   Ik,  the    tnie    Boluimn  of   tie 

A.D.  79,  and  were  expelled,  necorilinp  to  n  i  lip 
their  own  dates,  a.d.  26*  or  371.    tSee 
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a  century  more  modem  than  the  other  buildings  of  the  place,  and 
displays  the  Pathan  style  at  its  period  of  greatest  perfection,  when 
the  Hindu  masons  had  learned  to  fit  their  exquisite  style  of  decora- 
tion to  the  forms  of  their  foreign  masters.  Its  walls  are  decorated 
internally  with  a  diaper  pattern  of  unrivalled  excellence,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  square  is  changed  into  an  octagon  is  more  simply 
elegant  and  appropriate  than  any  other  example  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  India.  The  jxindentives  accord  perfectly  with  the  pointed 
openings  in  the  four  other  faces,  and  are  in  every  respect  appropriately 
constructive.^  True,  there  are  defects.  For  instance,  they  are  rather 
too  plain  for  the  elaborate  diapering  which  covers  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  both  internally  and  externally ;  but  orna- 
ment might  easily  have  been  added ;  and  their  plainness  accords  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  dome,  which  is  indeed  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  substructure.  Not  l)eing  pierced  with  windows,  it  seems  as  if 
the  architect  assumed  that  its  plainness  would  not  be  detected  in  the 
gloom  that  in  consequence  prevails. 

This  building,  though  small — it  is  only  63  ft.  square  externally, 
and  with  an  internal  apartment  only  34  ft.  6  in.  in  plan — marks  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Pathan  style  in  Delhi.  Nothing  so  complete 
had  been  done  before,  nothing  so  ornate  was  attempted  by  them  after- 
wards. In  the  provinces  wonderful  buildings  were  erected  between  this 
period  and  the  Mogul  conquest,  but  in  the  capital  their  edifices  were 
more  marked  by  solemn  gloom  and  nakedness  than  by  ornamentation 
or  any  of  the  higher  graces  of  architectural  art.  Externally  it  is  a 
good  deal  damaged,  but  its  effect  is  still  equal  to  that  of  any  building 
of  its  class  in  India. 

Ajmir. 

The  mosque  at  Ajmir  (Woodcut  No.  283)  was  commenced  appa- 
rently in  the  year  1200  and  was  certainly  completed  during  the  reign 
of  Altumsh,  A.i).  1211-12;J6.'^  According  to  tradition,  it  was  finished  in 
two  days  and  a  half;  hence  the  only  name  by  which  it  is  now  known 
— the  **  Arhai  din  ka  Jhompra,"  which,  if  it  means  anything,  can  only 
apply  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  Pagan  temples  and  symbols,  and 
the  dedication  of  a  heathen  shrine  to  purjx)ses  of  the  Faithful.  In 
this  instance  it  seems  almost  certain,  whatever  may  be  the  case  at 
Dellii,  that  the  pillars  are  in  situ.  At  all  events,  if  they  were  taken 
down  by  the  Mahomedans,  tliey  certainly  have  been  re-erected  exactly 
as  they  were  originally  designed  to  stand.^     The  pillars,  their  archi- 


I 


Tlie  name  form  of  pendent  ive  is  found 
at  PcrbisUm  (Woodcut  No.  916,  vol.  ii), 
nearly  ten  centuries  before  tliis  time. 
'  Cunningham,    *  Archfleologlcal    Re- 


ports,* vol.  ii  p.  261. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  differ  horn  Gen.  Cun- 
ningham on  this  matter.  He  has  seen 
the  mosque — I  have  not;    but  I  have 
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traves,  the  roofing-Btones,  and  the  domes,  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  so 
exactly  what  we  find  at  Abu  and  Gimar  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  we 
see  before  us  a  part  of  the  courtyard  of  a  Jaina  Temple,  which  prol)ably 
had  been  used  by  the  followers  of  that  religion  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  at  least  before  it  was  appropriated  by  the  conquerors.  It 
is  only  the  west  side,  with  its  nine  domes,  that  is  now  standing. 
The  cloisters  on  the  other  three  sides  are  in  ruins,  though  their  plan 
can  easily  bo  traced  even  now.  What  remains,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  must  originally  have  been  a  singularly  elegant  spe- 
cimen of  its  class.  The  pillars  are  taller  and  more  slender  than  those 
of  the  mosque  at  Delhi,  but  j)urer  and  more  elegant  in  design. 

The  glory,  however,  of  this  mosque,  as  of  that  of  the  Kutub,  is  the 


283.     Moeque  at  Ajmir.    (Compiled  from  a  Plan  by  Gen.  Cunningham.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 

screen  of  seven  arches  with  which  Altumsh  adorned  the  courtyard 
(Woodcut  No.  284).  Its  dimensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  its 
rival.  The  central  arch  is  22  ft.  3  in.  wide ;  the  two  on  either  side 
13  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  outer  one  at  each  end  10  ft.  4  in.  In  the  centre 
the  screen  rises  to  a  height  of  56  ft.,  and  on  it  are  the  ruins  of  two 
small  minarets  lOJ^  ft.  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  alternate  circular 
and  angular  flutes,  as  in  the  lower  story  of  the  Kutub.    It  is  not  clear 


photographs  and  drawings  of  it,  and 
directed  Mr.  Burgess's  attention  espe- 
cially to  this  point  when  he  visited  it, 
and  the  result  is  a  conviction  on  my 
mind  that  the  pillars  now  standing  are 
unaltered  in  arrangement. 


Tod,  in  his  •  Annals,'  treats  it  simply 
as  a  Jaina  temple,  without  referring  to 
any  i)ossiblc  alterations,  except  additions 
made  by  Moslem  architects,  vol.  i.  p.  779, 
^ee  also  his  plate,  which  is  singularly 
correct. 
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whether  anything  of  the  game  sort  existed  at  Delhi — prohably  not, 
as  the  great  minar  may  have  served  for  that  porpoee,  and  their 
introduction  here  looks  like  an  aftertbonght,  and  iho  prodnction  of  an 
unpractised  hand  working  in  an  unfamiliar  style.  Wherever  and 
whenever  minars  were  afterwards  introduced,  preparations  for  them 


Pbuhjgraph.J 


were  always  made  from  the  foundations,  and  their  lines  are  always 
carried  down  to  the  ground,  iu  Bome  shape  or  other,  as  in  true  art 
they  ought  to  bo.  This  solecism,  if  it  may  bo  so-called,  evidently 
arose  from  the  architects  being  TTindus,  unfamiliar  with  the  style ; 
and  to  this  also  is  due  the  fact  that  all  the  arches  are  constructed 
on  the  horizontal  principle.     There  is  not  a  true  arch  in  the  placv  ; 
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but,  owing  to  their  having  the  command  of  larger  stones  than  were 
available  at  Delhi,  the  arches  are  not  here  crippled,  as  they  were 
there  before  the  late  rejmirs. 

It  is  neither,  however,  its  dimensions  nor  design  that  makes  this 
screen  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural  objects  in  India,  but 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  decorated.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste 
with*  which  the  Cufic  and  Togra  inscriptions  are  interwoven  with  the 
more  purely  architectural  decorations,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
give  life  and  variety  to  the  whole,  without  ever  interfering  with  the 
oanstructive  lines  of  the  design.  As  before  remarked,  as  examples  of 
snr&oe-decoration,  these  two  mosques  of  Altumsh  at  Delhi  and  Ajmir 
are  probably  unrivalled.  Nothing  in  Cairo  or  in  Persia  is  so  exqui- 
site in  detail,  and  nothing  in  Sjmin  or  Syria  can  approach  them 
for  beauty  of  surface-decoration.  Besides  this,  they  are  unique. 
Nowhere  else  would  it  bo  possible  to  find  Mahomedan  largeness  of 
conception,  combined  with  Hindu  delicacy  of  ornamentation,  carried 
out  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  mannei\  If  to  this  we  add 
their  historical  value  as  the  first  mosques  c;rccted  in  India,  and  their 
ethnographic  importance  as  bringing  out  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  two  races  in  so  distinct  and  marked  a  manner,  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  two  buildings  in  India  that  better  deserve  the  protecting  care 
of  Government ;  the  one  has  received  its  fair  share  of  attention ; 
the  other  has  been  most  shamefully  neglected,  and  latterly  most 
barbarously  ill-treated.^ 


'  Owing  to  the  Hindu  part  being  un- 
difltnrbed,  and  the  Mahomedan  part 
better  built  and  with  larger  materials, 
the  moeque  is  not  in  the  same  minoiM 
oondition  as  that  at  the  Eiitub  was 
before  the  late  repairs.  It  is,  however, 
in  a  filthy  and  neglected  state,  and 
might  at  a  very  slight  outlay  be  prc- 
■erved  from  further  dilapidation,  and  its 
beanties  very  much  enhance<l.  There 
ia,  80  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  building 
in  India  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Government  than  this.  The  kind  of 
care,  however,  that  is  bestowed  upon  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ox- 
tract  from  a  private  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man high  in  the  Government  service  in 
India,  and  one  perfectly  well  informed 
as  to  what  he  was  writing  about :  **  Have 
you  ever  heard  that  some  of  the  Hindi, 
pillars  of  the  great  mosque  at  Ajmir 
were  dragged  from  their  places  (I  pre- 


sume they  were  fallen  pillars),  and  set 
up  as  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  occasion 
of  Lord  Mayo*8  visit  ?  and  have  you  heard 
that  they  were  so  insecurely  converted 
that  nobody  dared  to  go  under  them,  and 

that  Lord  Mayo  and  the  inspired 

of  architects  went  round  it?"  This  is 
more  than  confirmed  in  a  public  letter  by 
Sir  John  Strachey,  Lieut.-Govemor  of 
the  North-Wcst  Provinces,  addressed  to 
Lord  Northbrook,  on  25th  August  last. 
In  this  he  spealcs  of  "an  over  zealous 
district  officer  who,  not  long  ago,  actually 
pulleti  down  the  sculptured  columns  of  a 
well-known  temple  of  great  antiquity'* 
— the  Arhai  din  ka Jhompra — "with  the 
object  of  decorating  a  temporary  trium- 
phal arch  through  which  the  Viceroy  was 
to  pass."  ]&e  then  proceeds  to  quote 
what  Rousselet  says  regarding  our  neg- 
lect of  such  monuments,  which  is  not 
one  whit  too  severe. 


2   L 
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(Woodcut  No,  286),  At  first  sight  the  dome  looks  rather  heavy  for 
the  mbstmotare ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  so  pictnresque  that  it 
is  difBcnlt  to  find  fault  with  it.  If  all  the  materials  were  original, 
th«  design  would  be  open  to  criticism;  but,  when  a  portion  is 
avowedly  borrowed,  a  slight  want  of  balance  between  the  parts  may 
be  excused. 

There  are  several  examples  of  tombs  of  this  sort  at  the  Bataraya 
Knnd  in  Benares,  evidently  made  up  from  Jaina  materials;'  and, 
indeed,  wherever  the  Mahomedana  fairly  settled  themselves  on  a  site 
previously  occupied  by  the  Jains,  such  combinations  arc  frequent ;  but 
no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  assimilate  the  parts  that  are  Mahomedan  with 


diose  belonging  to  the  Hindu  stylo  which  they  ai-o  omployiug;  they 
are  of  the  ago  in  which  the  tomb  or  mosque  was  built,  and  that  ago, 
consequently,  easily  reci^nisablo  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  stylo. 

The  usual  form  of  a  Pathan  tomb  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  woodcut  (No.  286),  representing  a  nameless  sepulchre 
among  the  hundreds  that  still  strew  the  plains  of  Old  Delhi.  It  con- 
sists of  an  octagonal  apartment,  about  60  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a  verandah  following  the  sarao  form,  each  face  being  ornamented 


'  'Journal  of  the  Asiotic  Society  of 
Bengiil,'  to),  xixiv.  p.  1,  el  >eqq  ,  pli.  1-8. 
It  ia  tj>  mo  incnnccivable  that  unj  one 
looking  at  these  plalea,  esporially   the 


planB,  piB.  7  ond  S,  cnn  eec  anything  in 
Ihcm  but  thr  amiul  tomb  of  a  Mahomedan 
nol)lo  of  the  ISIIi  i-cntury  with  ita  accom- 
pany ing  mosque. 
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by  three  nrchefl  of  tho  stilted  pointed  form  generally  adopted  l^  the 
Pftthane,  and  it  ix  snpported  by  double  square  colnmnn,  which  are 
almost  as  universal  with  them  as  this  form  of  arch. 


It  is  a  fonii  evidently  borrowed  from  the  square  pier  of  the  Jaina,  but 
Ki)  nlterod  and  no  Himplifiiil,  that  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  reoogniM 
tin  origin  in  its  new  combination. 

OThe  series  of  Pathan  tombs  closes 
with  that  of  Shere  Shah  (Woodcut 
No.  287),  the  last  but  one  and  the 
most  illustriouB  of  his  race.  It  in 
situated  on  a  square  terrace  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  tank,  near  Sasseram, 
in  Shahabad,  and,  from  its  locality 
and  its  design,  is  now  a  singularly 
picturcsrino  object  (Woodcut  Ko.  288). 
Its  dimensions  too  are  considerable.' 
oni  0  ^'^r^i^  "  '■"'■  jjg  jjj^gg  jg  ^j^  octagon,  fl4  ft,  on  each 
side  externally.  In  the  interior  a 
gallery,  10  ft  wide,  surrounds  the  eentral  apartment,  which  is  sur- 

'  Then  dimennous  are  takvu  from  the  teil  lud  a  plsD  of  the  builiUng  in  UMit- 
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mounted  by  a  dome  65  ft.  in  diameter,  beneath  which  stands  the 
tomb  of  the  founder  and  of  some  of  his  favonrite  companions   in 

On  the  exterior,  ihe  terrace  on  which  it  stands,  is  ornamented  by 
bold  octagonal  pavilions  in  the  angles,  which  support  appropriately 
the  central  dome,  and  the  little  Lrackct«d  kiosks  between  them 
break  pleasingly  the  outline.  In  the  same  manner  the  octagonal 
kiosks  that  cluster  round  the  drum  of  the  dome,  and  the  dome  iteelf. 


relieve  the  mouotony  of  the  compoKitioii  without  detracting  from  its 
solidity  or  apparent  soleiiiuity.  Altogether,  as  a  royal  tomb  of  the 
second  class,  there  are  few  that  suriiasH  it  in  India,  either  for  beauty 
of  outline  or  approi)riateneBH  of  detail.  Originally  it  was  oonnecfc^l 
with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  whiuh  fortunately  was  broken  down 


gomcry  Martm'a  cditioD  c>f  Iluohntian  I  c 
Hunilton'fl'SUliHlicn)  Account  of  ^linh-  j  I 
■bud,'  ml.  i,  p.  42.'i.    Thn  pl»n  it,  Uo«.  I 
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before  the  grand  trunk  road  passed  near.  But  for  this,  it  would 
probably  have  been  utilised  before  now. 

The  mosques  of  the  Pathans  bore  the  same  aspect  as  their  tombs. 
The  so-called  Kala  Musjid  in  the  present  city  of  Delhi,  and  finished, 
according  to  an  inscription  on  its  walls,  in  a.d.  1389,  is  in  a  style  not 
unlike  the  tomb  (Woodcut  No.  286),  but  more  massive,  and  even  less 
ornamented.  This  severe  simplicity  seems  to  have  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  may  have  been  a 
protest  of  the  more  puritanical  Moslem  spirit  against  the  ELindu  exu- 
berance which  characterised  both  the  13th  and  the  15  th  centuries.  A 
reaction,  however,  took  place,  and  the  late  Pathan  style  of  Delhi  was 
hardly  less  rich,  and  certainly  far  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  devoted  than  the  first  style,  as  exhibited  in  the 
buildings  at  the  Kutub. 

This,  however,  was  principally  owing  to  the  exceptional  splendour 
of  the  reign  of  Shore  Shah,  who,  however,  is  so  mixed  up  both  in  date 
and  in  association  with  the  earlier  Moguls,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  them.  Though  Baber  practically  conquered  India 
in  A.I).  1494,  his  successor,  Humayun,  was  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  throne  by  Shere  Shah  in  a.d.  1540,  and  it  was  only  in  a.d.  1554 
that  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  finally  and  securely  established  at  Delhi. 
The  style  consequently  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  may  bo 
considered  as  the  last  expiring  effort  of  the  Pathans,  or  the  first  dawn 
of  that  of  the  great  Moguls,  and  it  was  well  worthy  of  either. 

At  this  age  the  fa9ades  of  these  mosques  became  far  more  orna- 
mental, and  more  frequently  encrusted  with  marbles,  and  always 
adorned  with  sculpture  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  character ;  the  angles 
of  the  building  were  also  relieved  by  little  kiosks,  supported  by  four 
richly  bracketed  pillars,  but  never  with  minarets,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  were  not  attached  to  mosques  during  the  Pathan  period.  The 
call  to  prayer  was  made  from  the  roof;  and,  except  the  first  rude 
attempt  at  Ajmir,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  of  a  minaret  built 
for  such  a  purpose,  though  they  were,  as  we  know,  universal  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere  long  before  this  time,  and  were  considered  nearly 
indispensable  in  the  buildings  of  the  Moguls  very  shortly  afterwards. 
The  Pathans  seem  to  have  regarded  the  minar  as  the  Italians  viewed 
the  Campanile,  more  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  of  victory  than  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  house  of  worship. 

ITie  body  of  the  mosque  became  generally  an  oblong  hall,  with  a 
central  dome  flanked  by  two  others  of  the  same  horizontal  dimensions, 
but  not  so  lofty,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  bold  arch,  the 
mouldings  and  decorations  of  which  formed  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  building. 

The  pendentives  were  even  more  remarkable  than  the  arches  for 
(elaborateness  of  detail.    Their  forms  are  so  various  that  it  is  impressible 
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to  clasaify  or  describe  them ;  perhaps  the  most  usual  is  that  represented 
in  Woodcnt  No.  289,  where  the  angle  is  filled  up  with  a  number  of 
small  imitations  of  arches,  bracketing  out  coo  beyond  the  other  It 
was  this  form  that  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  honeycomb 
work  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 


If  it  were  not  that  the  buildings  of  the  Pathana  are  so  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  splendour  of  those  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  which 
succeeded  them  in  their  own  capitals,  thoir  stylo  would  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  its 
monc^raph  would  be  as  interesting  as  any  that  the  ludian-Karacenic 
affords.  In  its  first  period  the  style  was  characterised  by  all  the 
richneaa  which  Hindu  elaboration  could  bestow ;  in  the  second  by  a 
stern  simplicity  and  grandeur  much  more  appropriate,  according  to 
our  ideas,  to  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
existenco,  by  a  return  to  the  elaborateness  of  the  past ;  but  at  this 
period  every  detail  was  fitted  to  its  place  and  its  purpose.  We  forget 
the  Hindu  except  in  his  delicacy,  and  wo  recognise  in  this  last 
development  one  of  the  cinplotod  architectural  styles  of  tho  world. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

JAUNPORK 

OONTBNTS. 

Mosques  of  Jumma  Musjid  and  Lall  Dnrwasa. 


CHRONOLOGT. 


Khq}a  Jeban  asanmefl  independence  at 

Jaunpore a.d.  1397 

Mubarick,  his  son 14<i0 

Shems  ud-dtn— Ibrahim  Sbab  ....  1401 


Mahin6d    .    \ 

Hoflain  Shah 

depomd  and  seeks  refuge  at  Gaur 


A.D. 


1441 
1451 
1478 


It  was  just  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  Moslems 
that  Khoja  Jeh^n,  the  Soubahdar  or  governor  of  the  province  in 
which  Jaunpore  is  situated,  assumed  independence,  and  established 
a  dynasty  which  maintained  itself  for  nearly  a  century,  from  a.d.  1397 
to  about  1478,  and  though  then  reconquered  by  the  sovereign  of 
Delhi,  still  retained  a  sort  of  semi-independence  till  finally  incor- 
porated in  the  Mogul  empire  by  the  great  Akbar.  During  this  period 
Jaunpore  was  adorned  by  several  large  mosques,  three  of  which  still 
remain  tolerably  entire,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tombs,  palaces, 
and  other  buildings,  besides  a  fort  and  bridge,  all  of  which  are  as 
remarkable  specimens  of  their  class  of  architecture  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  India. 

Although  so  long  after  the  time  when  under  Ala  ud-din  and  Tugluck 
Shah  the  architecture  of  the  capital  had  assumed  something  like  com- 
pleteness, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  imperfect  the  amalgamation 
was  in  the  provinces  at  the  time  whe^  the  principal  buildings  at  Jaun- 
pore were  erected.  The  principal  parts  of  the  mosques,  such  as  the 
gateways,  the  great  halls,  and  the  western  parts  generally,  are  in  a 
complete  arcuate  style.  Wherever  indeed  wide  openings  and  large 
internal  spaces  were  wanted,  arches  and  domes  and  radiating  vaults 
were  employed,  and  there  is  little  in  those  parts  to  distinguish  this 
architecture  from  that  of  the  capitals.  But  in  the  cloisters  that  sur- 
round the  courts,  and  in  the  galleries  in  the  interior,  short  square 
pillars  are  as  generally  employed,  with  bracket  capitals,  horizontal 
architraves,  and  roofs  formed  of  flat  slabs,  as  was  invariably  the  case 
in  Hindu  and  Jaina  temples.  Instead  of  being  fused  together,  as 
they  afterwards  became,  the  arcuate  style  of  the  Moslems  stands  here, 
though  in  juxtAposition,  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  trabeate  style 
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of  the  Hindus,  that  some  authors  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
pillared  parts  belonged  to  ancient  Jaina  or  Buddhist  monuments,  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  Mahomedans  ^nd  converted  to  their 
purposes.^  The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  province  at  the  time  the  mosques  were 
built  were  Hindus  converted  to  that  religion,  and  who  still  clung  to 
their  native  forms  when  these  did  not  clash  with  their  new  faith ;  and 
the  masons  were  almost  certainly  those  whose  traditions  and  whose 
taste  inclined  them  much  more  to  the  old  trabeate  forms  than  to  the 
newly-introduced  arched  style. 

As  we  shall  presently  see  at  Gaur,  on  the  one  hand,  the  arched 
style  prevailed  from  the  first,  because  the  builders  had  no  other  ma- 
terial than  brick,  and  large  openings  were  then  impossible  without 
arches.  At  Ahmedabad,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  essentially  Jaina 
country,  and  where  stone  was  abundant,  the  pillared  forms  were  not 
only  as  commonly  employed,  as  at  Jaunpore,  but  were  used  for  so 
long  a  time,  that  before  the  country  was  absorbed  in  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  amalgamation  between  the  trabeate  and  arcuate  forms 
was  complete. 

The  oldest  mosque  at  Jaunpore  is  that  in  the  fort,  which  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  on  it,  was  completed  in  a.d.  1398.  It  is  not  large 
— ^barely  100  ft.  north  and  south — and  consists  of  a  central  block  of 
masonry,  with  a  large  archway,  of  the  iisual  style  of  the  Mahomedan 
architecture  of  the  period,  and  five  openings  between  pillars  on  either 
hand.  The  front  rows  of  these  pillars  are  richly  sculptured,  and 
were  evidently  taken  from  some  temple  that  existed  there,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  before  the  Moslem  occupation,  but  they  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  stock,  as  no  other  such  are  found  in  any  of  the  mosques 
built  subsequently.* 

There  are  three  great  mosques  still  standing  in  the  city ;  of  these 
the  grandest  is  the  Jumma  Musjid  (Woodcuts  Nos.  290,  291),  or  Friday 


*  Tho  first  to  suggest  this  was  tlie 
Baron  Hiigel,  though  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  was  so  slight  that  his  opinion 
would  not  have  Imd  much  weight.  The 
idea  was,  however,  taken  up  afterwards 
and  warmly  advocated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Homo,  B.O.8.,  and  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Sherring, 
in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  *  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,*  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  1,  et  seqq.y  and  by  the  latter  in  his 
work  on  *  The  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus,* 
p.  283,  and  elsewhere.  They  have 
hitherto  failed  to  addue<^  a  single  ex- 
ample of  similar  pillars  existing  in  any 
anthentic    Buddhist   or  Jaina   building 


-they  mean  Jaiua,  though  they  say 
Buddhist  —  or  any  historical  or  other 
evidence  that  will  !H.»ar  a  moment*8  ex- 
amination. There  may  have  been  some 
Jaina  or  Hindu  buildings  at  JauniK)re 
of  the  13th  or  Hth  centuries  that  mav 
have  l>een  utilised  by  the  Mahometlans, 
but  ceitiiinly  nine-tenths  at  least  of  the 
pillars  in  these  mosijues  w(;re  made  at 
the  time  they  were  requiretl  fcjr  the 
places  they  now  occupy. 

'  A  view  of  this  mosque  will  be  found 
in  Kitto<*'8  *  Indian  Architecture,*  but, 
untV»rtunately,  no  plan  or  dimensions. 
That  quoted  in  the  text  is  from  memory. 
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Mosque,  which  was  oomiuenoed  by  Shah  Ibrahim,  a.d.  1419,  but  cot 
cuiiiplctod  till  the  roign  of  Hiisftin,  A.n.  1451-1478.     It  consiHta  of  a 


m^ 


V]rw  of  lulorel  Gstewnr  of  Jnminn  MmdM,  Jminporn.    (From  • 


coiirtyonl  220  ft.  hy  214  ft.,  on  the  wcetom  side  of  which  is  situated  a 
range  of  Iniildings,  the  central  one  covered  by  a  dome  40  ft.  in  dia- 
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meter,  in  front  of  which  stands  a  gftt«  pyramid  or  jtropylon,'  of  almost 
I^yptian  mass  and  outline,  rising  to  tho  height  of  86  ft.  This  gate 
pyramid  by  its  elevation  supplied  the  place  of  a  minaret,  which  is 
a  feature  as  little  known  at  Jauniwro,  as  it  was,  at  the  same  age,  in 
the  capital  city  of  Delhi.  On  each  side  of  the  dome  is  a  com- 
partment divided  into  two  storeys  Iiy  a  stone  floor  supported  on 
pillars ;  and  beyond  this,  on  each  side,  is  an  ai)artment  40  ft.  by  50  ft,. 


I  by  a  lx>ld  pointed  vault  witli  ril*.  no  constructed  that  its 
upper  surface  forms  tho  external  roof  of  the  building,  which  iu  Gothic 
vaults  is  scarcely  ever  the  case.  Tho  three  sides  of  the  courtyard  were 
surrounded  by  double  colonnades,  two  storoya  in  height  internally, 
but  with  three  on  the  exterior,  the  floor  of  the  courtyard  being  raised 
to  the  height  of  tho  lower  storej'.  On  each  face  was  a  handsome  gate- 
way; one  of  which  is  represented  iu  Woodcut  Is'o.  291,  which  gives 

•  A  vipw  of  it.  Imt  not  a  j-ooil  one.  in  given  in  Dikiiioll'a  [ilulej".    II  ia  partially 
Bcwi  in  WfXKlrul  No.  231, 
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a  fair  idea  of  the  style :  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
court  has  been  taken  down  and  removed  by  the  English  to  repair 
station-roads  and  bridges,  for  which  in  their  estimation  these  pillan 
are  admirably  adapted. 

The  smallest  of  the  mosqnes  in  the  city  is  the  Lall  Durwaza  or 
Red  Gate.  It  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  others ;  and  its  propylon— 
represented  in  Woodcut  No.  292 — displays  not  only  the  bold  massive- 
ness  with  which  these  masques  were  erected,  but  shows  also  that 
strange  admixture  of  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  architecture  whic^  per- 
vaded the  style  during  the  whole  period  of  its  continuance. 

Of  all  the  mosques  remaining  at  Jaunpore,  the  Atala  Musjid  is 
the  most  ornate  and  the  most  beautiful.  The  colonnades  surrounding 
its  court  are  four  aisles  in  depth,  the  outer  columns,  as  well  as  those 
next  the  court,  being  double  square  pillars.  The  three  intermediate 
rows  are  single  square  columns,  supporting  a  flat  roof  of  slabs, 
arranged  as  in  Jaina  temples.  Externally,  too,  it  is  two  storeys  in 
height,  the  lower  storey  being  occupied  by  a  series  of  ceils  opening 
outwardly.  All  this  is  so  like  a  Hindu  arrangement  that  one  might 
almost  at  first  sight  be  tempted,  like  Baron  Hugel,  to  fancy  it  was 
originally  a  Buddhist  monastery.  He  failed  to  remark,  however,  that 
both  here  and  in  the  Jumma  Musjid  the  cells  open  outwardly,  and 
are  below  the  level  of  the  courtyard  of  the"  mosque — an  arrange- 
ment common  enough  in  Mahomedan,  but  never  found  in  Buddhist, 
buildings.  Its  gateways,  however,  which  are  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  outer  court,  are  purely  Saracenic,  and  the  western  face  is 
adorned  by  three  propylons  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  last 
woodcut,  but  richer  and  more  beautiful,  while  its  interior  domes  and 
roofs  are  superior  to  any  other  specimen  of  Mahomedan  art  I  am 
acquainted  with  of  so  early  an  age.  They  are,  too,  perhaps,  more 
striking  here,  because,  though  in  juxtaposition  with  the  quasi-Hindu- 
ism  of  the  court,  they  exhibit  the  arched  style  of  the  Saracenic 
Hiehitects  in  as  great  a  degree  of  completeness  as  it  exhibited  at 
any  subsequent  period. 

The  other  buildings  hardly  require  particular  mention,  though,  as 
transition  specimens  between  the  two  styles,  these  Jaunpore  examples 
are  well  worthy  of  illustration,  and  in  themselves  possess  a  simplicity 
and  grandeur  not  often  met  with  in  this  style.  An  appearance  of 
strength,  moreover,  is  imparted  to  them  by  their  sloping  walls,  which 
is  foreign  Xo  our  general  conception  of  Saracenic  art,  though  at  Tug- 
luckal>ad  and  elsewhere  it  is  carried  even  further  than  at  Jaunpore. 
Among  the  Pathans  of  India  the  expression  of  strength  is  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  style  as  massiveness  is  of  that  of  the  Normans  in 
England.  In  India  it  is  found  conjoined  with  a  degree  of  refinement 
seldom  met  with  elsewhere,  and  totallv  free  from  the  coarseness  which* 
in  other  countries  usually  besots  vigour  and  })oldness  of  design. 
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The  peculiarities  of  this  style  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
capital ;  they  prevail  at  Gazeepore,  and  as  far  north  as  Canoiige,  while 
at  Benares  the  examples  are  frequent.  In  the  suburbs  of  that  city, 
at  a  place  called  the  Bakaraya  Kund,*  there  is  a  group  of  tombs,  as 
mentioned  above,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  Moslems, 
which  are  singularly  pleasing  specimens  of  the  Jaunpore  style,  and 
certainly  belong  to  the  same  age  as  those  just  described. 

The  kingdom  of  Jaunpore  is  also  rich  in  little  tombs  anft  shrines 
in  which  the  Moslems  have  used  up  Hindu  and  Jaina  pillars,  merely 
rearranging  them  after  their  own  fashion.  These,  of  course,  will  not 
bear  criticism  as  architectural  designs,  but  there  is  always  something 
BO  indescribably  picturesque  al)out  them  as  fairly  to  extort  admira- 
tion. The  principal  example  of  this  compound  style  is  a  mosque  at 
Canouge,  known  popularly  as  "Sita  ka  Rasui,"  "  Sita's  kitchen.**  It 
is  a  Jaina  temple,  rearranged  as  a  mosque,  in  the  manner  described 
at  pp.  263-4.  It  measures  externally  133  ft.  by  120  ft.  The  mosque 
itself  has  four  rows  of  fifteen  columns  each,  and  three  domes.  The 
cloisters  surrounding  the  court  are  only  two  rows  in  depth,  and 
had  originally  sixty-eight  pillars,  smaller  than  those  of  the  mosque. 
Externally  it  has  no  great  beauty,  but  its  pillared  court  is  very 
picturesque  and  pleasing.  According  to  an  inscription  over  its  prin- 
cipal gateway,  its  conversion  was  efifected  by  Ibrahim  Shah,  of 
Jaunpore,  a.d.  1406.^ 

At  a  later  age,  and  even  after  it  had  lost  its  independence,  several 
important  buildings  were  erected  in  the  capital  and  in  other  towns 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  style  of  the  day ;  but  none  of  these,  so  far  as 
is  now  known,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice  in  such  a 
work  as  the  present. 


*  If  the  buildings  of   the   Bakaraya  j  them,  they  are  bo  like  all  others  of  the 
Kund  had  been   found   within    twenty     same  ago. 

miles  of  Ahmedabad,  where  there  are  ,  *  General  Cunningham's  *  Report**  for 
dozens  exactly  like  them,  they  would  j  1862-r»3,  vol.  i.  p.  287.  From  this  I  learn 
hardly  have  deserved  a  pcissing  remark,  that  the  pillars  surrounding  the  court 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  style  would  on  three  sides  have  been  removed  since 
have  assigned  them  a  date— a.d.  1450,  or  I  saw  them  in  183G — this  time,  however, 
thereabouts — and  would  hardly  have  not  by  the  English. 
troubled  himself  to  inquire  who  built  J 
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Of  tho  various  forms  which  the  Saraceoic  architecture  assumed  in 
India,  that  of  Ahmedabad  may  probably  bo  considered  as  the  most 
elegant,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all.  No  other 
form  is  so  essentially  Indian,  and  no  one  tells  its  tale  with  the  same 
unmistakable  distinctness. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Mahomedans,  in  tho  first  century  of  the 
Hejira,  made  a  brilliant  attempt  to  conquer  Scinde  and  Gujerat,  and 
apparently  succeeded ;  but  the  country  was  so  populous,  and  its 
civilization  so  great,  that  the  invaders  were  absorbed,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene. 

^lahmud  of  Ghazni  next  overran  the  province,  but  left  no  per- 
manent mark;  and  even  after  the  fall  of  Delhi  (a.d.  1196)  Gujerat 
maintained  the  struggle  for  independence  for  nearly  two  centuries 
longer,  till  Feroze  Tugluck,  in  a.d.  1391,  appointed  Muzaffar,  a  con- 
verted Rajput,  of  the  Tak  clan,  to  be  his  viceroy.  This,  however, 
was  only  on  the  eve  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Tamer- 
lane, and,  mutato  domino^  Gujerat  remained  as  independent  as  before. 

The  next  two  centuries— during  which  the  Ahmed  Shahi  dynasty 
occupied  the  throne — were  spent  in  continual  wars  and  struggles 
with  their  refractory  vassals  and  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  On  the 
whole,  however,  their  power  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually  on 
the  increase  till  the  death  of  Bahadur,  a.d.  1536,  but  they  never 
wholly  subdued  the  rebellious  spirit  of  their  subjects,  and  certainly 
never  converted  the  bulk  of  them  to  their  faith.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  principal  buildings  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  are 
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t6  be  found  in  the  capital  and  its  immediate  proximity.  Beyond 
that  the  Hindus  followed  their  old  faith  and  built  temples  as  before ; 
though  in  such  large  cities  as  Caml)ay  or  Baroach  the  Mahomedans, 
of  course,  possessed  places  of  worship,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
importance,  and  generally  made  up  from  pillars  borrowed  from  Hindu 
buildings. 

In  Ahmedabad  itself,  however,  the  Hindu  influence  continued  to 
be  felt  throughout.  Even  the  mosques  are  Hindu,  or  rather  Jaina,  in 
every  detail ;  only  here  and  there  an  arch  is  inserted,  not  because  it 
was  wanted  constructively,  but  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  faith, 
while  in  their  tombs  and  palaces  even  this  is  generally  wanting.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Mahomedans  had  forced  themselves  upon 
the  most  civilized  and  most  essentially  building  race  at  that  time 
in  India,  and  the  Chalukyas  conquered  their  conquerors,  and  forced 
them  to  adopt  forms  and  ornaments  which  were  superior  to  any  the 
invaders  knew  or  could  have  introduced.  The  result  is  a  style  which 
combines  all  the  elegance  and  finish  of  Jaina  or  Chalukyan  art,  with 
a  certain  largeness  of  conception  which  the  Hindu  never  quite 
attained,  but  which  is  characteristic  of  the  people  who  at  this  time 
were  subjecting  all  India  to  their  sway. 

The  first  seat  of  the  ^lahomedan  power  was  Anhilwarra,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Rajputs,  and  which,  at  the  time  it  fell  into  their  power, 
must  have  been  (me  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East.  Little 
now  remains  of  all  its  magnificence,  if  we  may  trust  what  is  said  by 
recent  travellers  who  have  visited  its  deserted  palaces.  Ahmed,  the 
second  king,  removed  the  seat  of  power  to  a  town  called  Kuma- 
wutti,  afterwards  known  as  Ahmedabad,  from  tlie  name  of  its  second 
founder,  and  which,  >vith  characteristic  activity,  he  set  about  adorning 
with  splendid  edifices.  Of  these  the  j)rincipal  was  the  Jumma  Musjid, 
which,  though  not  remarkable  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  l)eantiful 
mosques  in  the  East.  Its  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the 
next  plan  (Woodcut  No.  293).  Its  dimensions  are  382  ft.  by  258  ft. 
over  all  externally  ;  the  mosque  itself  being  210  ft.  by  95  ft.,  covering 
consequently  about  20,000  sq.  ft.  Within  the  mosque  itself  are  260 
pillars,  supporting  fifteen  domes  arranged  symmetrically,  the  centre 
three  alone  being  somewhat  larger  and  considerably  higher  than  the 
others.  If  the  plan  is  compared  with  that  of  the  temple  at  Sadri 
(Woodcut  No.  133),  which  was  l)eing  erected  at  the  same  time  by 
Ehumbo  Eana  within  160  miles  of  Ahmedabad,  it  will  afford  a  fair 
means  of  comparison  between  the  Jaina  and  Mahomeflan  arrange- 
ments of  that  day.  The  form  of  the  pillars  and  the  details  generally 
are  practically  the  same  in  both  buildings,  the  Hindu  being  somewhat 
richer  and  more  elaborate.  In  plan,  the  mosque  looks  monotonous  as 
compared  with  the  temple ;  but  this  is  redeemed,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  different  heights  of  the  domes,  as  shown  in  the  elevation  (Wood- 
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cut  No.  294),  and  by  the  elevation  of  each  division  being  stndionsly 
varied.  My  own  feeling  is  in  favoor  of  the  poetry  of  the  temple,  bnt 
there  is  a  sobriety  about  the  plan  of  the  mosque  which,  after  all,  may 
be  in  better  tlwte.     Both  plans,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  are  in- 
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finitely  superior  to  the  monotony  of  the  eouthem  halls  of  1000  pillars. 
The  latter  are  remarkable  for  their  ei7.e  and  the  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  them,  but  it  requires  more  than  this  to  constitute 
good  architecture. 
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The  geDoral  character  of  tlio  ek-vatioii  will  be  uiuWrHtiXNl  from  thu 
woodcut  Ko.  204,  but  unfurtuuatcly  ibt  uiinarcta  ani  gono.  When 
Forbes '  druw  it,  thoy  were  atill  etundin^r,  and  wore  c(;lcbrat«d  iu 
Gaatcru  story  a»  thu  uhakiii^  niiiiarcta  of  Ahinodabad  ;  an  earthquake 
in  A.H.   1818  tihook  them  ^_      ^       ^      ^      ^^      _ 

too    much,  but   there  are      gS^^^rf^'lA^^l^pQIf 
Mvoral  otheri  atill  Btand- 
ing  in  the  city  from  whicli 
their  form    can   eatiily  be 
reatonxl. 

The  i>Ian  and  lateral 
extentiion  of  the  Jui 
Unajid  are  except  iuniil. 
The  nHual  form  taken  by 
the  muB[]ucH  at  Abiucd- 
abad  waa  that  of  the 
Qnoen'H  Mosque  at  Mir/jt- 
pOTC,  and  comtiats  uf  tliree 
Oomes  atandiug  on  twelve 
piltara  each,  with  the 
central   jiart  bo  raiHcd  as       -  »»      scuicsurTi"' tu"*'"''        '" 

to  admit  light  to  the  in- 
terior.   The  mode  in  which  this  was  effocted  will  be  undcmtood  fntni 
the  annexed  diagram  fWoodcut  No.  297j,     The  pillars  which  support 


vt  UUgTKm  «M^ilKDau>rj  vf  Ibr  MuitftL 


the  central  domes  arc  twico  as  high  as  those  of  the  side  domoe,  and 
two  TOWS  of  dwarf  columns  stand  ou  the  roof  to  make  up  the  height. 


'  Bee  plate  in  Forbo'  '  Oricnlal  Hemoin,'  vol.  iii  rh.  xii. 
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In  front  of  those  internally  is  a  solid  balustrade,  which  is  generally 
most  richly  ornamented  by  carving.  Thus  arranged;  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  necessary  amount  of  light  is  introduced,  as  in  the 
drum  of  a  Byzantine  dome,  but  in  a  more  artistic  manner.  The 
sun's  rays  can  never  fall  on  the  floor,  or  even  so  low  as  the  head  of 
any  one  standing  there.  The  light  is  reflected  from  the  external 
roof  into  the  dome,  and  perfect  ventilation  is  obtained,  with  the 
most  pleasing  efi^ect  of  illumination  without  glare;  In  order  further 
to  guard  against  the  last  dreaded  contingency,  in  most  of  these 
mosques  a  screen  of  perforated  stonework  was  introduced  between 
the  outer  dwarf  columns.  These  screens  were  frequently  of  the 
most  exquisite  beauty,  and  in  consequence  have  very  generally  been 
removed. 

There  are  three  or  four  mosques  at  Ahmedabad,  built  on  the  same 
pattern  as  that  last  described,  but  as  the  style  progressed  it  l)ecame 
more  and  inuro  Indian.  The  arches  in  front  were  frequently  omitted, 
and  only  a  screen  of  columns  appeared,  supported  by  two  minarets, 
one  at  each  angle.  This  system  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  at 
Sirkej,  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  Mohammed  Shah,  in  a.d.  1445, 
commenctMl  erecting  a  tomb  (A  on  Woodcut  No.  298)  here,  in  honour 
i)f  Ahmed  Gunj  Buksh,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  father.  The 
stylo  of  these  buildings  may  Ik)  judged  of  from  the  woodcut  (No.  299, 
page  .^.'J'i),  representing  the  ^mvilion  of  sixteen  pillars  in  fnmt  of 
this  tomb  (I  in  Woodcut  No.  298).  They  are  of  the  usual  simple  out- 
line of  the  style — a  t4in,  square  l>ase ;  the  shafts  square,  and  with  no 
uniamont  oxcept  a  countersinking  on  the  angles,  and  crowned  with 
a  moderately  projecting  bracket-capital.  The  building  is  roofed  with 
nine  small  domes,  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  both  internally 
and  externally  forming  as  pleasing  a  mode  of  roofing  as  ever  was 
applied  to  such  a  small  detached  building  of  this  class.  The  mosque 
(D)  was  completed  in  a.d.  1451,  and  Mahmud  Begurra  added  after- 
wards a  tomb  for  liimself  (B)  and  one  for  his  wife  liajbaie  (C).  With 
their  accomi)anying  palaces  and  tombs  these  make  up  one  of  the  most 
imi)ortant  groups  in  the  neighlxnirhood.  The  whole  are  constructed 
without  a  single  arch ;  all  the  pillars  have  the  usual  bracket  cajiitals 
of  the  Hindus,  and  all  the  domes  are  on  the  horizontal  principle.  In 
the  large  tomb  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  a  larger  dome  than 
the  usual  octagonal  arrangement  would  admit  of,  but  not  quite  suc- 
cessfully. The  octagon  does  not  accord  with  the  substructure,  and 
either  wider  spaces  ought  to  have  been  introduced  or  a  polygon  of  a 
greater  number  of  sides  employed.  The  mosque  is  the  perfection  of 
elegant  simplicity,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  plan  of  the  Jumma 
Musjid.  There  are  five  domes  in  a  line,  as  there,  but  they  are  placed 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  though  of  greater  diameter  the  width  of 
the  wlK»le  is  less,  and  they  are  onl}'  two  mnges  in  depth.     Except  the 
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Mout(?o  MuKJiil  at  Agni,  ki  lie  described  hereafter,  there  iit  no  moBqne 
ill  Iiiiliii  iiiuri'  reiuarkablt.'  for  Hiiuplc  elegance  na  this. 

Besides  thceo  larger  moaqoM 
there  are  aeveral  smaller  one*  of 
great  l>0Buty,  uf  which  two— thon 
uf  M<Kiliitfiz  Khau  and  the  Bani 
Stjiri — art-  jiru-emineat.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  firat  is  by  no  meains 
hu|>ii3-,  but  its  details  ore  exquisite, 
:ind  it  retains  itH  tniaarets,  which 
is  too  seldom  the  case.  As  will  be 
Dtten  from  the  woodcut,  iw  well  ae 
from  those  of  the  Jamma  and 
(Juwn's  MoBques  (Kom.  294,  296). 
the  lower  part  of,  the  niinarcta  is 
of  pure  Hindu  architecture ;  all  the 
Ihiscs   at    Ahmedabad    arc   neither 

._  . ^  more  nor  lens  than  the  perpendicular 

.,  ^,„  ,,,  mrts  of  the  basement  of  Ilindu  or 

3110.         Miwqut  U  MuohSHl  klun.  * 

Seal.;  M  n.  loi  in.  Jaiua    temi>les  elongated.      Ever>' 

form  and  every  detail  mav  be  found 

at  Chandravati  or  Abu,  exce|)t  in  one  jiarticular— im   the  nn^ki<  nf 

all  Hindu  temples  arc  niches  containing  images.     This  the  Moslem 
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oonld  not  tolerate,  so  lie  filli-d  thoni  witli  tracorv.  Wc  can  follow 
tho  progress  uf  tin-  ilevclopmciit  of  this  form,  fnun  the  first  niilo 
attempt  in  tho  Jumma  Musjitl,  through  ull  its  stagi'H  to  thti  oxqnictito 
pftttoms  of  the  QnounV  Mosfjiic  at  Min^poro.  A  ftcr  it  c«ntiirv'B  oxi^e- 
rienco  they  produced  fonnH  which  as  archttootnral  omaniontM  will,  in 
their  own  class,  stand  comparison  with  uny  cniplojetl  in  any  ago  or  in 
any  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  doing  this  they  invented  a  class  of 
window-tracory  in  which  they  wore  also  unrivalled.  The  specimen 
below  (Woodcut  No.  301),  from  a  window  in  a  dcseoratwl  nioMine 
in  the  palaoe  fthe  Uhiidder)  will  convoy  an  idoa  of  its  olaboratoncBS 


and  grace.  It  wonid  lie  difficult  tn  excel  the  skill  with  which  the 
vegetable  forms  arc  con  veil  tionali  sod  just  to  the  extent  required  for 
the  purpose.  The  equal  spacing  also  of  the  subject  by  the  three  ordi- 
nary troCA  and  four  palms,  takes  it  out  of  tho  category  of  direct  imita- 
tion of  nature,  and  renders  it  sufficiently  structural  for  its  aiiuation  ; 
but  perhaps  the  greatest  skill  is  shown  in  the  oven  manner  in  which 
the  pattern  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  There  are  some  exqui- 
site Bpccimeus  of  tracer^'  in  prccions  marbles  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  but 
none  qnite  otiual  to  this. 

Above  the  roof  of  the  ■mosques  the  minarets  are  always  n>und 
towers  slightly  tailoring,  as  in  tho  mosque  of  Moohdfi/.  Khan  (W<m>i1- 
cut  No.  riOO),  rulieveil  by  gallorieis  displaying  gn.'iit  richness  iii  the 
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brackets  which  support  them  as  well  as  in  the  balnatrades  which 
protect  them.  The  tower  always  terminatee  in  a  conical  top  relieved 
by  various  disks.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  mioarets 
belonging  to  luoequcs  which  siixpasB  those  of  Cairo  in  beauty  of  outline 
or  richness  of  detail,  excepting  those  of  the  Rani  S'pri  moeqae, 
which  are  stilt  more  beautiful.  Indeed,  that  mosque  is  the  most 
exquisite  gem  at  Ahmedabad,  both  in  plan  and  detail.  It  is  without 
arches,  and  every  part  is  such  as  only  a  Hindu  queen  could  order,  and 
only  Hindu  artists  could  carve.' 


TOUBS. 

Knowing  the  style,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  predicate  the  fono 
of  the  tombs.     The  aimplest  would  be  that  of  Abu  Tour&b ;  an  oot»- 


liii^iirti 


gonal    dome    supported  on  twelve 

pillars,  and  this  extended  on  every 

side,    but     always      remaining     a 

sqimre,   and  the    entrances   being 

in  the  centre   of  the   faces.      The 

difiercnce    between    this    and    the 

Jaina    arrangement     is     that    the 

latter    is    diagonal    ( Woodcut   No. 

119),  while  these  are  stiuaro.     The       ^*''    *c™to!"s™k'M'n'»oTin """**' 

superiority  of  the  Hindu  mode  is 

apparent  at  a  glance.     Not,  it  is  true,  in  so  small  an  arrangement  as 

that  last  quoted,  but  in  the  tombs  at  Sirkoj  (Woodcut  No.  298),  the 

effect  is  so  monotonous  as  almost  to  become  unpleasing.     With  the 

Jains  this  never  is  the  case,  however  numerous  the  pillars  may  be. 

Besides  the  monotony  of  the  square  plan,  it  was  felt  at  Sirkej— 
as  already  pointed  out— that  the  octagonal  dome  fitted  awkwardly  on 
to  its  supports.  This  was  remedied,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  tomb  of 
Syad  Osman,  built  in  a.d.  460  by  Mahmiid  Bogiirra.     In  this  instance 


'  As  it  is  Impoaeible  bj  a  wondcut  to  I  to  the  photographB  of  ■  ArchitMlnre  of 
convey  an  imprewion  of  the  beauty  of     Ahmedabad,'  &r, 
these  mnequea,  the  reader  U   referred  I 
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the  base  of  the  dome  is  a  dodecagon,  and  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  variety  is  obtained  by  grouping  the  pillars  in  twos  and  fours, 
and  by  the  different  spacing.  In  elevation  the  dome  looks  heavy  for 
the  substructure,  but  not  so  in  perspective;  and  when  the  screens 
were  added  to  inclose  the  central  square,  it  was  altogether  the 
most  successful  sepulchral  design  carried  out  in  the  pillared  style  at 
Ahmedabad. 

Towards  the  end  of  their  career,  the  architects  of  Ahmedabad 
evinced  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  arched  forms  generally 
used  by  their  brethren  in  other  countries.  Mahmiid  Begurra  built 
himself  a  tomb  near  Kaira,  which  is  wholly  in  the  arched  style,  and 
remains  one  of  the  most  splendid  sepulchres  in  India. ^  He  also 
erected  at  Butwa,  near  Ahmedabad,  a  tomb  over  the  grave  of  a  saint, 
which  is  in  every  respect  in  the  same  style.  So  little,  however,  were 
the  builders  accustomed  to  arched  forms,  that,  though  the  plan  is 
judiciously  disposed  by  placing  smaller  arches  outside  the  larger,  so 
as  to  abut  them,  still  all  those  of  the  outer  range  have  fallen  down, 
and  the  whole  is  very  much  crippled,  while  the  tomb  without  arches, 
that  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  remains  entire.  The  scale  of  the 
two,  however  (Plan  No.  ;i05),  reveals  the  secret  of  the  preference 
accorded  to  the  arch  as  a  constructive  expedient.  The  larger  piers, 
the  wider  spacing,  the  whole  dimensions,  were  on  a  grander  scale 
than  could  be  attained  with  beams  only,  as  the  Hindus  used  them. 
As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  these  features,  any  dimensions 
that  were  feasible  with  arches  could  be  attained  l)y  pillars;  but 
the  Hindus  worked  to  a  smaller  modulus,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  how  to  increase  it.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  they 
generally  used  pillars  only  in  courts,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
compare  them  with  but  the  spectator's  own  height ;  and  there 
the  forms  employed  by  them  were  large  enough.  It  was  only 
when  the  Moslems  came  to  use  them  externally,  and  in  conjunction 
with  arches  and  other  larger  features,  that  their  diminutive  scale 
became  apparent. 

It  is  perhaps  the  evidence  of  a  declining  age  to  find  size  becoming 
the  principal  aim.  But  it  is  certainly  one  great  and  important 
ingredient  in  architectural  design,  and  so  thought  the  later  architect*^ 
of  Ahmedabad.  In  their  later  mosques  and  buildings  they  attained 
greater  dimensions,  but  it  was  at  the  exjKjnse  of  all  that  renders  their 
earlier  style  so  beautiful  and  so  interesting.^ 


*  Described  further  on,  p.  538,  Wood- 
cuts Nos.  306  and  307. 

•  I  understand  from  Mr.  Burgess  that, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Ahmedabad, 
he  copied  a  number  of  inscriptions  from 
the  mosques  there  which  prove  that  some 


of  tlie  names  given  to  the  buildings  are 
erroneous.  When  these  are  published 
new  names  and  dates  must  in  some 
instances  be  given  to  several  of  the  build- 
ings, but  the  alterations,  as  I  understand 
it,  are  not  very  important. 
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Besides  the  buildings  of  the  claaBes  above  euamentted,  there  are 
several  smallor  objects  of  art  at  Ahmedabad  irhidi  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  Among  these  are  several  bowloes,  or  deep  welk,  with  broad 
flights  of  steps  loading  down  to  them,  and  omameated  with  pillan  and 
gallerioB  to  as  great  an  extent  as  aome  of  the  lai^^est  baildinga  above 
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ground.  It  requires  a  personal  experience  of  the  grateful  ooolnees  of 
a  subterraneac  apartment  in  a  hot  cHmate  to  appreciate  Kuch  a  class 
of  buildings,  and  in  the  rainy  West  we  hardly  know  how  valuable 
water  may  become. 

Another  object  of  architectural  beauty  is  found  in  the  inflow  and 
outflow  sluices  of  the  great  tanks  which  abound  everywhere  around 
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the  city.  Nowhere  did  the  iiihabitants  of  Ahmedabad  show  how 
essentially  they  were  an  architectural  people,  as  in  these  utilitarian 
works.  It  was  a  necessity  of  their  nature  that  every  object  should  Ix) 
made  ornamental,  and  their  success  was  as  great  in  these  as  in  their 
mosques  or  palaces. 

Buildings  in  the  Provinces. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  edifices  that  adorn  the  capital,  there 
^uro,  as  hinted  above,  several  in  the  provincial  capitals  that  are  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Among  these  the  Juinma  Miihjid  at  Cambay  is 
perhaps  the  most  splendid.  It  was  erected  in  a.d.  1325,  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  Shah  Gori,  and  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  capital  in 
size.  It  measures  over  all  200  ft.  by  210  ft.,  and  its  internal  court 
120  ft  by  135  ft.  Except  being  somewhat  smaller  in  scale,  its  plan  and 
arrangements  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Altumsh  Mosque 
(Woodcut  No.  283)  at  Ajmir :  but,  when  it  is  looked  into,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  two  buildings  more  essentially  different  than 
these  two  are.  The  screen  of  arches  at  Cambay,  only  three  in  number, 
are  plain  even  to  baldness,  and  low,  in  order  to  fit  the  dimensions 
of  the  Jaina  pillars  of  the  interior.  Those  latter  are  all  borrowed 
from  desecrated  temples,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  rearranged 
without  much  attention  to  congruity  or  architectural  effect.  Still  the 
effect  is  picturesque,  and  the  parts  being  employed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed,  there  is  no  offensive  incongruity  any- 
where. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  mosque  is  the  tomb, 
which  its  founder,  Imrar  ben  Ahmed  Kajerani  erected  for  himself. 
It  is  wholly  composed  of  Hindu  remains,  and  is  two  storeys  in  height, 
and  was  crowned  with  a  dome  28  ft.  in  diameter.  The  parts,  how- 
ever— borrowed,  apparently,  from  different  buildings — were  so  badly 
fitted  together  that,  after  standing  some  three  centuries  it  fell  in, 
and  has  since  remained  a  ruin,  singularly  picturesque  in  form  and 
exqnisite  in  detail,  but  a  monument  of  the  folly  of  employing  building 
materials  for  any  purpose  but  that  for  which  they  were  designed.* 

There  is  another  mosque  at  Baroach,  not  unlike  this  one  in  design 
but  smaller,  being  only  135  ft.  over  all  north  and  south,  and  it  has — 
now,  at  least — no  courtyard  ;  but  some  of  its  details,  borrowed  from 
Hindu  temples,  are  very  beautiful. 

There  are  also  two  very  beautiful  mosques  at  Dolka,  a  city  twenty- 
two  miles  south-west  from  Ahmedabad,  almost  identical  in  size  and 


^  All  the  particnlars    above    quoted  !  Cities  of  Goojerat*     By  T.  C.  Hope, 

regarding  that  mosque  are  derived  from  B.C.S.       Illustrated     by    photographs, 

a  work  published  in  Bombay  in  1868,  >  plans,  and  witli  descriptive  text, 
entitled,  *  Surat,  Baroach,  and  other  old 
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plan,  being  each  of  them  sqnaree  of  about  150  ft.,  and  the  moeqne- 
front  covered   with   five  domefl 


n 


and  tlio  Bcreen-wall  with  thi«e 
arches  each.' 

The  mOBt  beantifnl,  however, 
of  these  provincial  examplea  is 
the  tomb  at  Mahmtidabad,  of  its 
clafls  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  India  (  Woodcnt  No.  306).  It 
wafl  erected  by  the  same  Hah- 
miid  Beg^ira,  A.i>.  1484,  who 
erected  the  tomb  of  Kntnb-ul- 
Alum  at  Bntwa,  described  above 
(Woodcwt  No.  o04),  and  is  said 
to  have  l>een  designed  by  the 
same  architect,  Thia  is,  how- 
ever, a  far  more  encceseful  ex- 
ample, and  though  small  —  it 
ie  only  94  ft.  square,  exclusive 
of  the   porch— there    is   a   aim- 
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plicity  about  its  plan,  a  solidity  and  balance  of  partB  in  the  design, 
which  is  not  always  found  in  those  tombs,  and  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  surpassed  in  any  tomb  in  India.  The  details,  too,  are  all  ele- 
gant and  appropriate,  so  that  it  only  wants  somewhat  increased 
dimensions  to  rank  among  the  very  first  of  its  class.  Its  construc- 
tive arrangements,  too,  are  so  perfect  that  no  alterations  in  them 
would  be  required,  if  the  scale  had  been  very  much  increased. 

The  tomb  itself  is  surrounded  by  a  screen  of  perforated  stone- 
work, of  the  very  finest  tracery,  and  with  its  double  verandah  aids  in 
giving  the  sepulchral  chamber  that  seclusion  and  repose  so  indis- 
pensable in  a  mausoleum.^ 


*  There  is  a  very  gocxl  view  of  the 
tomh  in  Mr.  Grindlay*8  *  Views  of  the 


East*:   but   the   plan   and  details  here 
given  are  from  Mr.  Hoj>e*s  w^ork,  sup.  cit. 
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CHAITER    Vr. 

MALWA. 

OONTBNTB. 

The  Great  Mosque  at  Mandu. 

CHRONOLOOT. 

Sultan  Dilawar  r.lxiri a.d.  1401      ,Sultan  Obias  nd-d!n a.d.  U®9 

Sultan  Hoshang  Gkori 1406       Sultan  Mahmdd  II 1512 

Obazni  Khan VA32       Malwa  incorporated  with  (li^rat     .     .  1&34 


Mahmdd  Khan,  ootenip.  Rana  Khumbo 
ofChittorc       1435 


annexed  by  Akbar  ....  1568 


The  Ghori  djiiasty  of  Mandu  attained  independence  about  the 
same  time  as  tlio  Sbarkis  of  Jauni)ore — Sultan  Dilawar,  who  governed 
the  province  from  a.d.  1387,  having  assumed  the  title  of  Shah  in 
A.D.  1401.  It  is,  however,  to  his  successor  Hoshang,  that  Mandu 
owes  its  greatness  and  all  the  finest  of  its  buildings.  The  state 
continued  to  prosper  as  one  of  the  independent  Moslem  principali- 
ties till  A.D.  1534,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  Gujerat,  and  was 
finally  annexed  to  Akbar's  dominion  in  a.d.  1568. 

The  original  capital  of  the  state  was  Dhar,  an  old  Hindu  city, 
twenty  miles  northward  of  Mandu,  to  which  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  after  it  became  independent.  Though  an  old  and 
venerated  city  of  the  Hindus,  Dhar  contains  no  evidence  of  its  former 
greatness,  except  two  mosques  erected  wholly  of  Jaina  remains.  The 
principal  of  these,  the  Jumma  Musjid,  has  a  courtyard  measuring 
102  ft.  north  and  south,  by  131  ft.  in  the  other  direction.  The 
mosque  itself  is  1 1 9  ft.  by  40  ft.  6  in.,  and  its  roof  is  supported  by 
sixty- four  pillars  of  Jaina  architecture,  12  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  all 
of  them  more  or  less  richly  carved,  and  the  three  domes  that  adorn  it 
are  also  of  purely  Hindu  form.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade 
containing  forty-four  columns,  10  ft.  in  height,  but  equally  rich  in 
carving.  There  is  here  no  screen  of  arches,  as  at  the  Eutub  or  at 
Ajmir.  Internally  nothing  is  visible  but  Hindu  pillars,  and,  except 
for  their  disposition  and  the  prayer-niches  that  adorn  the  western 
wall,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  Hindu  building.  In  this  instance, 
however,  tliere  seems  no  doubt  that  there  is  nothing  in  situ.  The 
pillars  have  been  brought  from  desecrated  temples  in  the  town,  and 
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arrangod  here  by  the  Maliomedans  as  we  now  find  them,  probably 
before  the  transference  of  the  capital  to  Mandu. 

The  other  mosque  is  similar  to  this  one,  and  only  slightly  smaller. 
It  has  long,  however,  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  prayer,  and  is 
sadly  out  of  repair.  It  is  called  the  Lat  Musjid,  from  an  iron  pillar 
now  lying  half-buried  in  front  of  its  gateway.  This  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  pillar  of  victory,  like  that  at  the  Kutub ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case.  If  it  were  intended  for  an  orna- 
mental purpose,  it  would  have  been  either  round  or  octagonal,  and 
had  some  ornamental  foim.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  s(j[uare  bar  of  iron, 
some  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  in  height,  and  9  in.  section,  witliout  any  orna- 
mental form  whatever.  My  impression  is,  that  it  was  used  for  some 
useful  constructive  purpose,  like  those  which  supported  the  false 
roof  in  the  Pagoda  at  Kanaruc  (ante,  i>age  428).  There  are  some 
holes  through  it,  which  tend  further  to  make  this  view  of  its  origin 
probable.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  another  curious  proof  of 
the  employment  of  large  masses  of  wrought-iron  by  the  Hindus 
at  a  time  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  any  such 
mechanical  exertion.  Its  date  is  probably  that  of  the  pillars  of  the 
mosques  where  it  is  found,  and  from  their  style  tliey  probably  belong 
to  the  1 0th  or  11  th  centuries. 

The  site  on  which  the  city  of  Mandu  is  placed  is  one  of  the 
noblest  occupied  by  any  capital  in  India.  It  is  an  extensive  plateau, 
detached  from  the  mainland  of  Malwa  by  a  deep  ravine  al)out  300 
to  400  yards  across,  where  narrowest,  and  nowhere  less  than  200  ft. 
in  depth.  This  is  crossed  by  a  noble  causeway,  defended  by  three 
gateways,  and  flanked  by  tombs  on  either  hand.  Tlio  plateau  is 
surrounded  by  walls  erected  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff — it  is  said 
28  miles  in  extent.  This,  however,  conveys  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  place,  unless  (qualified  by  the  information  that  the 
walls  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  ravines  wherever  they  occur,  and 
many  of  these  cut  into  the  hill  a  mile  or  two,  and  are  only  half  a 
mile  across.  The  plateau  may  be  four  or  five  miles  east  and  west, 
and  three  miles  north  and  south,  most  pleasingly  diversified  in  surface, 
abounding  in  water,  and  fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  as  is  too  plainly 
evidenced  by  the  rank  vegetation,  which  is  tearing  the  buildings  of 
the  city  to  pieces  or  obscuring  them  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  seen. 

The  finest  building  in  the  city  is  the  Jumma  Musjid,  commenced 
and  nearly  completed  by  Hoshang,  the  second  king,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  1405  to  A.D.  1432,  which,  though  not  very  large,  is  so  simple  and 
grand  in  outline  and  details,  that  it  ranks  high  among  the  monu- 
ments of  its  class.  Its  dimensions  are  externally  290  ft.  by  275  ft., 
exclusive  of  the  i)orch. 

Internally,  the  courtyard  is  almost  an  exact  s<iuare  of  162  ft.,  and 
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would  be  quite  bo,  were  it  not  that  two  of  the  piers  on  the  east  and 
west  faces  are  doubled.  In  other  respects  the  four  sides  af  the  conrt 
are  exactly  similar,  each  being  ornamented  by  eleven  great  arches 
of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  and  height,  supported  by  piers  or 
pillars,  each  of  one  single  block  of  red  sandstone.  The  only  variety 
attempted  is,  that  the  east  side  has  two  arcades  in  depth,  the  north 
and  south  three  :  while  the  west  side,  or  that  &cing  Mecca,  has  five, 
besides  being  ornamented  by  three  great  domes,  each  42  ft  in 
diameter. 

As  will  be  seen  on  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  308),  these  large  domes 
are  supported  each  by  twelve  pillars.     The  pillars  are  all  equally 

spaced,  the  architect 
having  omitted,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  to 
widen  the  central  ave- 
nues on  the  intersec- 
tion of  which  the  domes 
stand.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  four  sides 
of  the  octagon  support- 
ing the  dome,  which 
are  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  court,  are  shorter 
than  the  four  diagonal 
sides.  Internally,  this 
produces  a  very  awk- 
ward appearance ;  but 
it  could  not  have  been 
avoided  except  by  run- 
ning into  another  diffi- 
culty— ^that  of  having 
oblong  spaces  at  the 
intersections  of  the 
wider  aisles  with  the 
narrower,  to  which  the  smaller  domes  must  have  been  fitted.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  architect  took  the  less  inconvenient  course  of  the 
two. 

The  interior  of  the  court  is  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  309,  and 
for  simple  grandeur  and  expression  of  power  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
taken  as  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  now  to  be  found  in  India. 
It  is,  however,  fast  falling  to  decay,  and  a  few  years  more  may 
deprive  it  of  most  of  that  beauty  which  so  impressed  me  when  I 
visited  it  in  1839. 

The  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  stands  behind  the  mosque,  though 
not  remarkable  for  size,  is  a  very  grand  specimen  of  the  last  resting- 
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place  of  a  atom  old  I'atljau  king.  Both  internally  and  extemally  it 
ia  rovoted  with  wliite  marble,  artistically,  but  not  constructivoly, 
applied,  aud  ooiiHeqututly  in  many  places  peeling  off.  The  light  in 
only  admitted  hy  the  doorway  iind  two  small  windows,  so  that  the 
interior  is  gloomy,  but  not  mure  bo  than  seems  suitable  to  its 
destination. 

On  one  aide  of  the  mosque  it)  a  spU'iidid  Dharmsala,  or  hall,  230  ft. 
long,  supported  by  three  rangoe  of  pillaru,  twenty-eight  in  each  row. 
These  are  either  borrowed  from  a  Hindu  edifice,  or  funned  by  some 
native  architect  from  stones  originally  Hindu,  and  on  the  north  side 
ia  a  porch,  which  is  avowedly  only  a  re-erection  of  the  ]»illar8  of  a 
Jaina  dome. 

The  palaces  of  Mandu  are,  however,  i>eihap  even  more  remark- 
able than  its  mosques.  Of  these  the  principal  is  called  Jehaj  Mehal, 
from  its  being  situated  between  two  great  lanks^almoat  literally  in 
the  water,  like  a  "ship."  It  is  si>  covered  with  vegetation  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  sketch  or  photograph  it,'  but  its  mass  and  pic- 
turesque outline  make  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ediSces  of  its 
date ;  very  unlike  t!»c  refined  elegance  afterwards  introduced  by  the 
Moguls,  but  well  worthy  of  being  the  residence  of  an  independent 
Pathan  chief  of  a  warrior  state. 

The  principal  apartment  is  a  vaulted  hall,  some  24  ft.  wide  by 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BENGAL. 

CX>NTENT8. 

Kudam  ul  Roussoul  Mos<iiic,  (juur  —  Adiuah  Mosque,  Maldah. 


Capital — Gaur. 

It   is    not  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  arcliitects    of  Malwa 
ahould  have  adopted  a  stylo  so  essentially  arcuate  as  that  which  we 
find  in  the  capital,  while  their  brethren,  on  either  hand,  at  Jaunpore 
and  Ahmedabad,  clung  so  fondly  to  a  trabeate  form  wherever  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  employing  it.     The  Alandu  architects  had  the 
same  initiation  to  the  Hindu  forms  in  the  mosques  at  Dhar ;  and  there 
must  have  been  innumerable  Jaina  temples  to  furnish  materials  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  we  find  them  utilised,  but  we  neither  find 
them  borrowing  nor  imitating,  but  adhering  steadily  to  the  pointed- 
arch  style,  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  their  art  in  foreign 
countries.     It  is  easy  to  understand,  on  the  other  hand,  why  in  Bengal 
the  trabeate  style  never  was  in  vogue.     The  country  is  practically 
without  stone,  or  any  suitable  material  for  forming  either  pillars  or 
beams.     Having  nothing  but  brick,  it  was  almost  of  necessity  that 
'  they  employed  arches  everywhere,  and  in  every  building  that  had  any 
pretensions  to  permanency.     The  Bengal  style  being,  however,  the  only 
one  wholly  of  brick  in  India  Proper,  has  a  local  individuality  of  its 
own,  which  is  curious  and  interesting,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the 
material,  deficient  in  many  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art  which  cha- 
racterise the  buildings  constructed  with  larger  and  better  materials. 
Besides  elaborating  a  pointed-arched  brick  style  of  their  own,  the 
Bengalis  introduced  a  new  form  of  roof,  which  has  had  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  both  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  styles  in  more 
modem  times.     As  already  mentioned  in  describing  the  chuttrie  at 
Alwar  (ante,  p.  474),  the  Bengalis,  taking  advantage  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  bambu,  universally  employ  in  their  dwellings  a  curvilinear 
form  of  roof,  which  has  become  so  familiar  to  their  eyes,  that  they 
consider  it  beautiful  (Woodcut  No.  310).      It  is   so  in   fact  when 
bambu  and  thatch  are  the  materials  employed,  but  when  translated 
into  stone  or  brick  architecture,  its  taste  is  more  questionable.     There 
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is,  however,  tso  much  that  ia  oonTontional  in  arohitectnre,  imd  beauty 
(lojxinils  tu  such  ao  extent  od  aaaociation,  that  strangers  are  hardl; 
fair  judges  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  at  all  events, 
that  after  being  elaborated  into  a  feature 
uf  permanent  architecture  in  Bengal,  this 
curvilinear  form  found  its  way  in  the 
17th  century  to  Delhi,  and  in  the  18th 
to  Lahore,  and  all  the  intermediate  build- 
ings from,  say  a.d.  1650,  betray  its  pre- 
sence to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration,  however, 
of  how  much    there   is   in  architecture 
iiMt.  that  is  conventional  and  how  far  fami- 

liarity may  render  that  beautiful  which 
is  nut  BO  abstractedly,  that  while  to  the  European  eye  this  form 
always  remains  unpleaaing,  to  the  native  eye— Hindu  or  Mahomedan 
—it  is  the  moat  elegant  of  modern  inventions' 

Even  irrespective,  however,  uf  its  local  peculiarities,  the  archi- 
tecture of  Gaur,  the  Mahomedan  capital  of  Bengal,  deserves  attention 
for  its  extent  and  the  immcnso  variety  of  detail  which  it  displays. 
Bengnl,  apjiiirently  becauee  it  was  so  distant  &om  the  capital,  was 
en-ctt^l  into  a  separate  liingdom  almost  simultaneously  with  Delhi  itself. 
Slahommail  B^ikhtiar  Khilji,  governor  of  Berar  under  Kutub  ud-din, 
became  first  kiug  uf  the  dj-nasty  in  a.d.  1203,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
long  lino  of  forty -eight  kings,  till  the  state  was  absorbed  into  Akbar's 
vast  kingdom  in  A.r^.  1573,  under  Daud  Khan  ben  Suleiman.  Though 
none  of  thcHO  kings  did  anything  that  entitles  them  to  a  place  in 
general  history,  they  possesaod  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  India, 
and  employeil  their  wo^dth  in  adorning  their  capital  with  buildings, 
which,  when  in  a  state  of  repair,  must  have  been  gorgeous,  even  if  not 
always  in  the  best  taste.  The  climato  of  Bengal  is,  however,  singu- 
larly inimical  tu  the  jireservation  of  architectural  remains.  If  the 
roots  of  a  tree  of  the  fig  kind  onco  find  a  resting-place  in  any  crevice 
of  a  building,  its  destruction  is  inevitable ;  and  even  without  this, 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  jungle  hides  the  building  so  completely, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover  it — always  to  explore  it. 
Add  to  this  that  Gaur  is  singularly  well  suited  to  facilitato  the 
removal  of  materials  by  water-c<rri.ige.  During  the  summer  innn- 
dation,  boats  can  float  up  to  any  of  the  ruins,  and  after  embarking 
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stones  or  bricks,  drop  down  the  stream  to  any  new  capital  that  may 
be  rising.  It  thus  happens  that  Moorshedabad,  II(X)gly,  and  even 
Calcutta,  are  rich  in  spoils  of  the  old  Pa  than  capital  of  Bengal, 
while  it  has  itself  become  only  a  mass  of  picturesque  but  almost 
indistinguishable  ruins. 

The  city  of  Gaur  was  a  famous  capital  of  the  Hindus  long  before 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mahomedans.  The  Sen  and 
Bellala  dynasties  of  Bengal  seem  to  have  resided  here,  and  no  doubt 
adorned  it  with  temples  and  edifices  worthy  of  their  fame  and  wealth. 
These,  however,  were  probably  principally  in  brick,  though  adorned 
with  pillars  and  details  in  what  used  to  be  called  black  marble,  but 
seoms  to  be^an  indurated  potstone  of  very  fine  grain,  and  which  takes 
a  beautiful  polish.  Many  fragments  of  Hindu  art  in  this  material 
are  found  among  the  ruins ;  and  if  carefully  examined  might  enable 
us  to  restore  the  style.  Its  interest,  however,  principally  lies  in  the 
influence  it  had  on  the  Mahomedan  style  that  succeeded  it.  It  is 
neither  like  that  of  Delhi  nor  Jaunpore,  nor  any  other  style,  but  one 
purely  local,  and  not  without  considerable  merit  in  itself;  its  princiiml 
characteristic  being  heavy  short  pillars  of  stone  supporting  pointed 
arches  and  vaults,  in  brick — whereas  at  Jaunpore,  for  instance,  light 
pillars  carried  horizontal  architraves  and  flat  ceilings. 

The  general  character  of  the  style  will  be  seen  in  the  example 
from  a  mosque  called  the  Kudam  ul  Koussoul  at  Gaur,  and  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  architectural  merit  (Woodcut  No.  311).  The  solidity 
of  the  supports  go  far  to  redeem  the  inherent  weakness  of  brick  archi- 
tecture, and  by  giving  the  arches  a  firm  base  to  start  from,  prevents 
the  smallness  of  their  parts  from  injuring  the  general  effect.  It  also 
presents,  though  in  a  very  subdued  form,  the  curvilinear  form  of  the 
roof,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  style. 

In  Gaur  itself  there  are  two  very  handsome  mosques — the  Golden 
and  the  Barah  Durwaza,  or  twelve-doored.  Both  their  fa^'ades  are  in 
stone,  and  covered  with  foliaged  patterns  in  low-relief,  borrowed  evi- 
dently from  the  terra-cotta  ornaments  which  were  more  frequently 
employed,  and  continued  a  favourite  mode  of  adorning  facades  down 
to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Kantonuggur  temple  illustrated 
above  (Woodcut  No.  2G3).  In  the  interior  their  pillars  have  gene- 
rally been  removed,  and  the  vaults  consequently  fallen  in,  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  judge  of  their  effect,  even  if  the  jungle  would  admit  of 
the  whole  area  being  grasped  at  once.  Their  general  disposition  may 
be  judged  of,  however,  by  the  plan  on  page  549  (Woodcut  No.  312) 
of  the  Adinah  mosque  at  Maldah,  which  formed  at  the  time  it  was 
erected  the  northern  suburb  of  the  capital.  From  inscriptions  upon  it, 
it  appears  that  this  mosque  was  erected  by  Sikander  Shah,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  race  (a.d.  1358-1367),  with  the  intention  of 
being  himself  buried  within  its  precincts,  or  in  it«  immediate  neigh- 
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for  a  caravansorai ;  but  in  an  edifice  where  expression  and  beauty  were 
absolutely  required  it  is  far  too  monotonous.  The  same  defect  runs 
through  the  whole  group ;  and  though  their  size  and  elegance  of 
details,  joined  with  the  picturesque  state  of  richly  foliaged  ruin  in 
which  they  are  now  found,  make  them  charming  subjects  for  the 
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Plan  of  Adinah  McMqiiP,  Maldah.    Scale  100  ft.  to  I  in. 


pencil,  they  possess  all  the  defects  of  design  wo  remarked  in  the  great 
halls  of  a  thousand  columns  in  the  south  of  this  country.^  It  seems, 
indeed,  almost  as  if  here  we  had  again  got  among  the  Tamil  race, 
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and  that  their  peculiar!  tien  were  reappearing  on  the  surface,  thongh 

drcBsod  in  the  garb  of  a  foreign  race. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  antiqnities  of  the  place  is  a 

ininar,  standing  in  the  fort  (Woodcut  No.  313).  For  two-thirda  of 
the  height  it  ie  a  poly- 
gon of  twelve  sides; 
above  that  circular,  till 
it  attains  the  height  of 
84  ft.  The  door  is  at 
some  distance  from  the 
ground,  aiid  altogether 
it  looks  more  like  an 
Irish  round  -  tower  than 
any  otherexaniple  known, 
though  it  is  uioet  impro- 
bable that  there  should 
be  any  connexion  between 
the  two  forms.  It  is 
evidently  a  pillar  of  vic- 
tory— a  Jaj'a  Statitbha — 
such  a*  the  Kutub  Minar 
at  Delhi,  and  those  at 
Cocl,  Bowlutaliad,  and 
elfiewhere.  There  is,  or 
was,  an  inscription  on 
this  monument  wliich 
ascribed  its  erection  to 
so,  it  must  be  the  king  of  that  pi-ovince 
,  702-715,  or  A.P.  1302-1315.'  and  the  cha- 
1  fully  licars  out  this  adscript  ion, '^  The 
I  saint,  I'ecr  Asa,  lived,  like  Simon  Styliles, 


KuvfintiBw,  n.c.s.)        '  ■ 


Ferozo  Shah.  If  this  u 
who  roignwl  in  Gaur  a., 
i-acter  of  the  architeotui 
native  tradition  is,  that 
on  its  summit  1 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  of  the  gateways  of  Gaur  which  are 
of  cousidcrabto  magnificence.  The  finest  is  that  callcti  Dhakhal. 
which,  though  of  brick,  and  adorned  only  with  terra-cotta  onianients 
is  as  grnnd  an  object  of  its  class  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
gale  of  the  citailol,  and  the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  are  very  noble 
esamples  of  what  can  !«  done  with  bricks,  and  bricks  only.  It  is  not. 
however,  in  the  dimenmone  of  itw  buildings  or  the  licauty  of  their 


'  Initial  cninngcnrik'ngiil,  bi[  Eilwnnl 
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details  that  tho  glory  of  Ganr  resides ;  it  is  in  the  wonderful  mass  of 
rains  stretching  along  what  was  once  tho  high  bank  of  tho  Ganges, 
for  nearly  twenty  miles,  from  Maldah  to  Maddaporo — mosqncs  still  in 
use,  mixed  with  mounds  covering  ruins — tombs,  temples,  tanks  and 
towers,  scattered  without  order  over  an  immense  distance,  and  half 
buried  in  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  only  this  part  of  India 
can  exhibit.  What  looks  poor,  and  may  be  in  indifferent  taste,  drawn 
on  paper  and  reduced  to  scale,  may  give  an  idea  of  splendour  in  decay 
when  seen  as  it  is,  and  in  this  respect  there  are  none  of  the  ancient 
capitals  of  India  which  produce  a  more  striking,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  profoundly  melancholy,  impression  tlian  these  ruins  of 
the  old  Pathan  capital  of  Bengal. 
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Ala  udatn  Ribmani,  a  nervant  in  Ma- 

hanind  Tugluck'M  cuurt a.d.  1347 

Muhammad  Shah.    Ghazi 1358 

MnJaljidShah 1375 

MabmiidShah 1374 

Feroze  SUalj  married  ilaughter  of  Vija- 

yanagar  nija ]  397 

Ahmad  Shah,  capiUl  Bidiir      ....  1422 


Nizam  Shah a.d.   1461 

KuUam  Ullah,  last  of  Bahmani  dynasty  lft35 

Kasin  B^rid,  founder  of   Bend  Shabi 

dynasty 1492 

Ala  Rena  Shah  aasumes  royalty  .    .    .  1549 

Amir  Berid  Shah,  last  of  his  race      .     .  1609 


TiiK  campaigns  of  Ala  ud-din  and  of  Tugluck  Shah  in  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century  extended  the  fame  and  fear  of  the  Moslem  power 
over  the  whole  peninsula  of  India,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin  and  the 
Straits  of  Manaar.  It  was  almost  impossible,  however,  that  a  state 
in  the  semi -barbarous  condition  of  the  Pathans  of  that  day  could  so 
organise  a  government  as  to  rule  so  extensive  and  varied  an  empire 
from  one  central  point,  and  that  as  remote  as  Delhi.  Tugluck  Shah 
felt  this,  and  proposed  to  establish  the  capital  at  Dowlutabad.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  this,  the  whole  of  the  south  might  have 
been  permanently  conquered.  As  it  was,  the  Bellala  dynasty  of 
HuUabid  was  destroyed  in  a.d.  1311,*  and  that  of  Worangul  crippled 
but  not  finally  conquered  till  some  time  afterwards,^  while  the  rising 
power  of  Vijayanagar  formed  a  barrier  which  shielded  the  southern 
states  —  the  Chera,  Choi  a,  Pandya  —  against  Mahomedan  encroach- 
ment for  some  centuries  after  that  time ;  and  but  for  the  establishment 
of  Mahomedan  kingdoms  independent  of  the  central  power  at  Delhi, 
the  Dekhan  might  have  been  lost  to  the  Moslems,  and  the  Hindus 
held  their  own  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  the  south  of  the 
Vindhya  range. 

The  first  of  those  dynasties  that  successfully  established  it«  inde- 
pendence was  that  called  the  Bahmani,  from  its  founder,  Hasan 
Ganju,  being  the  servant  of  a  Brahman  in  Mahamud  Tugluck's 
court,  and  owing  his  rise  to  his  master,  he  adopted  his  name  as  a 
title  in  gratitude.     He  established  himself  at  Ealburgah,  an  ancient 

»  Anie.  p.  393.  «  Elpliinstone's  ♦  India,'  vol.  ii.  p.  57, 
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Hindn  city  of  the  Dekhan,  and  with  his  immediate  successors  not  only 
held  in  check  the  Hindu  sovereigns  of  Worangul  and  Vijayanagar, 
but  actually  forced  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  This  prosperous  state 
of  affairs  lasted  for  nearly  a  century,  when  Ahmad  Shah  I.  (A.r>. 
1422-1425),  for  some  reason  not  explained,  transferred  the  seat 
of  power  to  Bidar.  They  lingered  on  for  another  century  or  more, 
latterly  known  as  the  Berid  Shahis,  till  they  were  absorbed  in  the 
greut  Mogul  empire  in  a.d.  160I>.  Long  l)efore  that,  however,  their 
place  in  the  Dekhan  had  been  taken  by  the  Bijapur  Adil  Shahis,  who 
established  themselves  there  a.d.  1489. 

During  the  short  supremacy  of  Kalburgah  as  capital  of  the  Dekhan 
(a.d.  1347-1435),  it  was  adorned  with  several  important  buildings, 
among  which  was  a  mosque,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  class 
in  India  (Woodcuts  No.  314,  315).  Its  dimensions  are  considerable, 
though  not  excessive  :  it  measures  21G  ft.  east  and  west,  and  176  ft. 
north  an«l  south,  and  conse<^[ueutly  covers  38,010  sq.  ft.  Its  great 
peculiarity,  however,  is  that,  alone  of  all  the  great  mosques  in  India, 
the  whole  of  tlie  area  is  covered  over.  Comparing  it,  for  instance,  with 
the  mosque  at  Mandu,  which  is  the  one  in  other  respects  most  like  it, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  a 
courtyard  surrounded  by  arcades.  At  Kalburgah  there  is  no  court, 
the  whole  is  roofed  over,  and  the  light  is  admitted  through  the  side 
walls,  which  are  pierced  with  great  arches  for  this  purpose  on  all  sides 
except  the  west  (Wo(xlcut  No.  316). 

Having  only  one  example  of  the  class,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  which  of  the  two  systems  of  building  is  the  l)etter.  There  is  a 
repose  and  a  solemnity  which  is  singularly  suited  to  a  place  of  prayer, 
in  a  courtyard  enclosed  by  cloisters  on  all  sides,  and  only  pierced  by 
two  or  three  doors ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  and  glare  arising 
from  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  in  these  open  courts  is  sometimes 
most  painful  in  such  a  climate  as  India,  and  nowhere,  so  far  as  1  know, 
was  it  ever  even  attempted  to  modify  this  by  awnings.  On  the 
Kalburgah  plan,  on  the  contrary,  the  solid  roof  covering  the  whole 
space  afforded  protection  fi  om  the  sun's  rays  to  all  worshippers,  and 
every  aisle  being  oj^en  at  one  or  >x)th  eiuls,  prevented  an^^thing  like 
gloom,  and  admitted  of  far  freer  ventilation  than  was  attainable  in 
the  enclosed  courts,  while  the  recpiisite  privacy  could  easily  have  been 
obtained  by  a  low  enclosing  wall  at  some  distance  from  the  mosque 
itself.  On  the  whole,  my  impression  is  that  the  Kalburgah  plan  is 
the  preferable  one  of  the  two,  both  for  convenience  and  for  architec- 
tural effect,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
why,  when  once  tried,  it  was  never  afterwards  repeated.  Probably 
the  cause  of  its  being  abandoned  was  the  difficulty  of  draining  so 
extensive  a  flat  roof  during  the  rains.  Any  settlement  or  any  crack 
muBt  have  l)een  fatal;   yet  this  mosque  stands  in  seemingly  good 
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repair,  after  four  centuries  of  comparative  neglect.  ■Whichever  way 
the  qneetion  is  decided,  it  most  be  admittdd  that  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  Pathan  tnosqaes  of  India,  at  least  among  those  which 


1  'm:::^iit^^  ■|^z4^r^  ]i, 


Hu«]i 


Gordon.)    Eak  M  )llc 


are  built  wholly  of  nriginal  mat^^rials — and  >n  the  arcuate  style — of 
Mahonicilan  art  Those  at  Delhi  and  Ajmir  are  more  interesting  of 
course,  but  it  is  from  adventitious  circumstances.  This  owes  its 
greatness  only  to  its  own  original  niorits  of  design.' 


'  For  the  iikn  iiiid  *.*tioii  of  thiK 
luoHqiic,  unci  hU  iiiilo<Hl  t  kniiw  n)inul  it, 
I  mil  inilcblod  to  my  fiidid  tlii?  lion. 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  nt  pronont  governor 


of  tlic  Fiji  iBhuida.  He  mule  the 
plnnii  hiniM'ir,  and  tniwt  libcmlly  jilnred 
tlii-ui  nt  my  ilixpowil. 
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Besides  the  mosque,  there  ia  in  Kalburgah  a  l>azaar,  570  ft.  long 
by  60  ft.  wide,  over  iiH,  adorned  by  a  range  of  sixty-one  arches  on 
either  Land,  snpimrtcd  hy  pillars  of  a  quasi-Ilindii  character,  nnd 


with  a  Mofk  of  buildings  of  a  very  omaniontal  character  at  cither  end. 
I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  its  class  more  striking  in  any  part  of 
India.     The  arca<1cH  that  most  resemble  this  are  thos<.'  that  lino  the 
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street  called  the  Street  of  the  Pilgrims,  at  Yijayanagar,  which  may 
be  contemporary  with  this  bazaar.^ 

There  are  other  buildings,  especially  one  gigantic  archway,  in  the 
city  of  Kalburgah,  the  use  of  which  is  not  apparent,  and  some  very 
grand  old  tombs,  with  sloping  walls ;  but  we  must  wsdt  for  further 
information  before  they  can  be  utilised  in  a  history  of  Indian 
architecture. 

After  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Bidar  by  Ahmad 
Shah,  A.D.  1422-1435,  the  new  capital  was  adorned  by  edifices  worthy 
of  the  greatness  of  the  dynasty,  but  now  all  apparently  ruined. 
Among  these  the  most  magnificent  appears  to  be  the  madrissa 
erected  by  Mahomet  Gaun,  the  faithful  but  unfortunate  minister  of 
the  tyrant  Mahmiid  II.  It  appears  to  have  been  finished  two  years 
before  his  death,  in  a.d.  1481,  and  in  Ferishta's  time  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  flourishing  establishments  of  its  class  in  India.^ 
Unfortunately,  when  the  place  was  besieged  by  Aurungzebe,  a  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder  was  stored  in  its  vaults,  and  exploded,  either  acci  • 
dentally  or  by  design,  so  as  to  ruin  one  wing.  Since  then  the  building 
has  been  disused,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  such  imperfect 
information  as  is  available,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid 
buildings  of  its  day.^  The  tombs  too  of  the  Berid  Shahi  dynasty, 
which  reigned  in  Bidar  from  a.d.  1492-1609,  are  of  considerable 
splendour,  and  rival  those  of  Golcondah  in  extent.  Bidar,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  visited  by  anyone  who  has  had  the  power  or  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  or  describing  its  monuments  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  another  to  utilise  them  for  historical  purposes,  and  till  this 
is  done,  a  knowledge  of  them  must  remain  among  the  many  desiderata 
in  Indian  art. 


*  I  have  photographs,  but  no  measure-         »  There  is  a  view  of  it  from  a  sketch 
ments,  of  this  street.  by  Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  in  the  '  Oriental 


*  Brigg's  translation  of  Ferishta,  vol. 
ii.  p.  510. 


Annual*  for  1810. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BIJAPUR 

CX)NTENT8, 

The  Jumma  Miusjid  —  Tombs  of  Ibrahim  and  Biuhmiid  —  The  Audieuce  Uall 

Tomb  of  Nawab  Amir  Khan,  near  Tatta. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Yutwf  Khan  Adil  Shah a.u.  1501 

lamail  Adil  Shah 1511 

Mnllu  Adil  Shah 1534 

Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  1 1535 


Ali  Adil  Shah a.i>.  1557 

Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  II 1579 

Muhammad 1626 

Ali  Adil  Shah  II 1660 


If  the  materials  existed  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  to  trace  the  various 
styles  that  grew  out  of  each  other  as  the  later  dynasties  of  the 
Dekhan  succeeded  one  another  and  strove  to  surpass  their  prede- 
cessors in  architectural  magnificence  in  their  successive  capitals. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  Bijapur,  none  of  the  Dekhani  cities 
produced  any  edifices  that,  taken  by  themselves  irrespective  of  their 
surroundings  and  historical  importance,  seem  to  be  of  any  very  great 
value  in  an  artistic  sense. 

Burhampur,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Faruki  dynasty  of 
Kandeish,  from  a.d.  1370-1596,  does  possess  some  buildings  re- 
markable for  their  extent  and  picturesque  in  their  decay,  but  of 
very  little  artistic  value,  and  many  of  them — especially  the  later 
ones — in  very  questionable  taste.  Ahmednugger,  the  capital  of  the 
Nizam  Shahi  dynasty,  a.d.  1490-1607,  is  singularly  deficient  in  archi- 
tectural grandeur,  considering  how  long  it  was  the  capital  of  an 
important  dynasty  ;  while  if  Golcondah,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Kutub 
Shahi  dynasty,  a.d.  1512-1672.  has  any  buildings  that  are  remark- 
able, all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  have  not  yet  been  drawn  or 
described.  The  tombs  c>f  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  and  of  their 
nobles  and  families,  do  form  as  extensive  and  as  picturesque  a  group 
as  is  to  be  found  anywhere ;  but  individually  they  are  in  singularly 
bad  taste.  Their  bases  are  poor  and  weak,  their  domes  tall  and 
exaggerated,  showing  all  the  faults  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
executed,  but  still  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history  if  the  materials 
existed  for  illustrating  them  properly. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Bahmani  dynasty  of  Kalburgah  main- 
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tainod  the  stnigglo  against  the  Hindu  principalities  of  the  south  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  with  very  little  assistance  from  either 
the  central  p)wer  at  Delhi  or  their  cognate  states  in  the  Dekhan. 
Before  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  however,  they  began  to  feel  that 
decay  inherent  in  all  Eastern  dynasties;  and  the  Hindus  might  have 
recovered  their  original  possessions,  up  to  the  Vindhya  at  least,  but 
for  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  more  vigorous  competitor  in  the 
field  in  the  person  of  Yusaf  Khan,  a  son  of  Amurath  II.  of  Anatolia. 
He  was  thus  a  Turk  of  pure  blood,  and,  as  it  liappens,  bom  in  Con- 
stantinople, though  his  mother  was  forced  to  fly  thence  while  he 
was  still  an  infant.  After  a  varied  career  he  was  purchased  for  the 
body-guard  at  Bidar,  and  soon  raised  himself  to  such  pre-eminence 
that  on  the  defeat  of  Dustnr  Dinar,  in  1501,  he  was  enabled  to 
proclaim  his  independence  and  establish  himself  as  the  founder  of 
the  Adil  Shahi  dynasty  of  Bijapur. 

For  the  first  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  their  accession,  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  too  severe  to  admit  of  the  Adil  Shahis 
devoting  much  attention  to  architecture.  The  real  building  epoch 
of  the  city  commences  with  Ali,  a.d.  1557,  and  all  the  important 
buildings  are  crowded  into  the  100  years  which  elapsed  between  his 
accession  and  the  wars  with  Aurungzebe,  which  ended  in  the  final 
destruction  of  the  dynasty. 

During  that  period,  however,  Iheir  capital  was  adorned  with  a 
series  of  buildings  as  remarkable  as  those  of  any  of  the  Mahomedan 
capitals  of  1  ndia,  hardly  excepting  even  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  showing 
a  wonderful  originality  of  design  not  surpassed  by  those  of  such 
capitals  as  Jaunpore  or  Alimedabad,  though  differing  from  them  in 
a  most  marked  degree. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  determine  how  far  this  originality  arose 
from  the  European  descent  of  the  Adil  Shahis  and  their  avowed 
hatred  of  everything  that  belonged  to  the  Hindus,  or  whether  it 
arose  from  any  local  circumstances,  the  value  of  which  we  can  now 
hardly  appreciate.  My  impression  is,  that  the  former  is  the  true 
cause,  and  that  the  largeness  and  grandeur  of  the  Bijapur  style 
is  owing  to  its  quasi- Western  origin,  and  to  reminiscences  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  architects. 

Like  most  Mahomedan  dynasties,  the  Adil  Shahis  commenced 
their  architectural  career  by  building  a  mosque  and  madrissa  in 
the  fort  at  Bijapur  out  of  Hindu  remains.  How  far  the  pillars  used 
there  by  them  are  in  situ^  or  torn  from  other  buildings,  we  are  not 
informed.  From  photographs,  it  would  appear  that  considerable 
portions  of  them  are  used  at  least  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended  ;  but  this  is  not  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  removed  from  their  original  positions  and  readapted  to  their 
present  purposes.     Be  this  us  it  may,  as  soon  as  the  dynasty  had 
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leieure  to  think  really  about  the  matter,  they  abandoned  entirely  all 
tendency  to  co])y  Hindu  fomiB  or  Hindu  details,  but  sot  to  work  to 
carry  out  a  itointod-aruhod,  or  domical  style  uf  their  own,  and  did 
it  with  singular  eucoess.' 

The  Juumia  Musjid,  which  is  one  of  tho  earlier  regular  buildings 
of  the  city,  was  commenced  by  Ali  Adil  Shah  (a.d.  1557-1579),  and, 
though  continued  by  his  succesaors  on  the  same  plan,  was  never 
completely  finished,  tho  fourth  side  of  the  courtyard  with  its  great 


gateway  not  having  boon 
overthrown.     Even  *as  it  is,  it  is  o 
As  will  be  seen  from  tho  plan 

'  Bijapur  has  been  itingulartf  lot- 
tunatv,  not  only  in  the  eitoit,  but  in  tho 
mode  in  whicb  it  baa  lioen  illiiiitrati'il. 
A  set  of  druwingu — plans,  clcviitinud,  and 
details — were  mode  b;a  Mr.  A,  Cumniing, 
C-E.,  under  tho  auperintouJoneo  of  Cupt. 
Hart,  Itomliay  Eiiginecru,  which,  fur 
beauty  of  drawing  ami  ucciimcy  nf  de- 
tail, are  un^orpatiEVil  by  uiiy  nrehJli-ctiinil 


commenced  when  tho  dynasty  was 
one  of  the  finoBt  mosques  iu  India. 
I  (Woodeut  No.  317),  it  would  have 


drawings  yet  mado  in  India.  Tlicsu  were 
reduced  liy  phot<igraphy,  and  publielied 
by  nie  at  tlic  expense  of  tho  Goveriunent 
iu  1S59,  in  a  folio  volume  with  eeveuty- 
four  pbkt«B,  aud  afterwards  in  1S6G  at  tho 
ei:pcu80  of  the  Cnmmittco  for  the  Publi- 
rationoftlieAutiquitieBofWcateni  India, 
illustrated  furtlii'r  by  pliologniiihiu  views 
luki-ii  on  the  ><i>»l  l>y  Col.  Uiggo,  K.A. 
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been,  if  cuiupleted,  a  rectungle  of  331  ft.  hy  257  ft  The  moeqne 
iiself  ia  perfect,  and  measures  257  ft.  by  145  ft.,  and  consequently 
covert)  about  37,000  sq.  ft.  It  consequently  U  iu  itself  only  a 
very  little  less  than  the  moaque  at  Kalbnrgah ;  but  this  is  irre- 
upcctivc  L>f  the  wings,  whirJi  extend  186  ft.  beyond,  so  that  if  com- 
plete it  would  liave  covered  about  50,000  sq.  ft.  to  55,000  sq.  ft., 
or  about  the  usual  size  of  a  mediseval  cathedral.  It  is  m<a«  re- 
markable, however,  for  the  beauty  of  its  details  than  either  the 
arrangement  or  extent  of  its  phin.  Each 
of  the  squares  into  which  it  is  divided  is 
roofed  by  a  dome  of  very  beautifiil  form, 
but  so  flat  (Woodcut  No.  318)  as  to  be 
concealed  exieraally  in  the  thickness  of 
the  roof.  Twelve  of  these  squares  are 
occupied  in  the  e«ntre  by  the  great  dome, 
57  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  circular  part,  but 
standing  on  a  square  measuring  70  ft.  each 
way.  The  dimensions  of  this  dome  were 
immensely  exceeded  afterwards  by  that 
^■"^50™  u^*^'  which   cover:)    the   tomb  of  Mahmud,  con- 

structed on  the  same  plan  and  124  ft.  in 
diameter ;  but  the  smaller  diuicusions  here  employed  enabled  the 
ai-chitect  to  use  taller  and  more  graceful  ontlincB,  and  if  he  had  had 
the   courage  to  pierce  the  niches  at  the  base  of  his  dome,  and  make 


Uusftd.    (FiuD  m  nnwinc 


them  into  windows,  ho  would  probably  have  had  the  credit  of  dceigu- 
iug  tlie  most  gracoftil  building  of  its  class  in  existence. 

If  the  plan  of  this  moMlUe  i^  com^tared  with  that  of  Kalborgah 
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(Woodcnt  No.  314),  it  will  bo  scon  what  immense  stiidus  the  Indian 
architects  had  made  in  constructive  skill  and  elegance  of  detail 
during  the  century  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between  the  erection  of 
these  two  buildings.  If  they  were  drawn  to  the  same  scale  tliis 
would  be  more  apparent  than  it  is  at  first  sight;  but  on  half  the 
present  scale  the  details  of  the  Kalburgah  mosque  could  hardly  be 
expressed,  while  the  largeness  of  the  parts,  and  regularity  of  arrange- 
ment can,  in  the  scale  adopted,  be  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  Bijapur 
example.  The  latter  is,  und<mbtedly,  the  more  perfect  of  the  two, 
but  there  is  a  picturesqueness  about  the  earlier  building,  and  a  poetrj' 
about  its  arrangements,  that  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  the 
skill  and  the  elegance  exhibited  in  its  more  modern  rival. 

The  tomb  which  Ali  Adil  Shah  commenced  for  himself  was  u 
square,  measuring  about  200  ft.  each  way,  and  had  it  been  completed 
as  designed  would  have  rivalled  any  tomb  in  India.  It  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages,  however,  of  the  Turanian  system  of  each  king  building 
his  own  tomb,  that  if  he  dies  early  his  work  remains  unfinished. 
This  defect  is  more  than  compensated  in  [)ractice  })y  the  fact  that 
unless  a  man  builds  his  own  sepulchre,  the  chances  are  very  much 
against  anything  worthy  of  admiration  being  dedicated  to  his  memory 
by  his  surviving  relatives. 

His  successor  Ibrahim,  warned  by  the  fate  of  liis  predecessor's 
tomb,  commenced  his  own,  on  ho  small  a  plan  lid  ft.  sc^nare  — that, 
as  he  was   blessed  by  a 
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long  and  prosperous 
reign,  it  was  only  l)y 
ornament  that  he  could 
render  it  worthy  of  him- 
self. This,  however,  he 
accomplished  by  cover- 
ing every  part  with  the 
most  exquisite  and  ela- 
borate carvings.  The 
ornamental  inscriptions 
are  so  numerous  that  it 
is  said  the  whole  Koran 
is  engraved  on  its  walls. 
The  cornices  are  sup- 
ported by  the  most  ela- 
borate bracketing,  the 
windows  filled  with  tra- 
cery, and  every  part  so  richly  ornamented  that  had  his  artists  not 
been  Indians  it  might  have  become  vulgar.  The  principal  apart- 
ment in  the  tomb  is  a  square  of  40  ft.  each  w^ay,  covered  by  a  stone 
roof,  perfectly  flat  in  the  centre,  and  supported  only  by  a  cove  pro- 
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Tomb  or  Roz;ih  of  Ibnihim.    (From  a  Plan  by 
Mr.  Cumniiiig.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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dome  IB  the  mode  in  which  its  lateral  or  outward  thrust  is  cotintor- 
act«d.  This  was  accomplished  by  formiog  the  pondentives  so  that 
they  not  ooly  cut  off  the  angles,  but  that,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  their 
arches  intersect  one  another,  and  form  a  very  corisiderablo  mass  of 
masoniy  perfectly  stable  in  itself;  and,  by  its  weight  acting  inwards, 
counteracting  any  thrust  that  can  possibly  bo  brought  t«  bear  upon 
it  by  the  pressure  of  the  dome.  If  the  whole  edifice  thus  balanced 
has  any  tendency  to  move,  it  is  to  fall  inwards,  which  from  its 
circular  form  is  impossible;  while  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the 
peudeutivee  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  dome,  it 
acts  like  a  tie,  and  keeps  the  whole  in  equilibrium,  without  interfering 
at  all  with  the  outline  of  the  dnme. 


In  the  Pantheon  and  most  European  domes  a  great  mass  of  masonry 
is  thrown  on  the  haunches,  which  entirely  hides  the  estenial  form, 
and  is  a  singularly  clumsy  expedient  in  every  respect  compared  with 
the  elegant  mode  of  hanging  the  weight  inside. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  CKpedient  gives  the  dome  a  perfectly 
stable  basis  to  stand  upon,  which  no  thrust  can  move,  stOl,  looking 
at  tho  section  (Woodcut  Ko.  323),  its  form  is  such  that  it  appears 
almost  paradoxical  that  such  a  building  should  stand.  If  the  section 
representecl  an  arch  or  a  vault,  it  is  such  as  would  not  stand  one  hour; 
but  the  dome  is  itself  so  perfect  as  a  constructive  expedient,  that  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  build  a  dome  that  will  fall  as  it  is  to  build  a 
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vault  that  will  aland.  As  the  dome  is  also,  artistically,  the  most 
l)cautifiil  form  of  roof  yet  invented,  it  may  he  well,  before  paosing 
from  the  mottt  extraordinary  and  complex  example  yet  attempted 
anywhere,  to  pause  and  examine  a  little  more  cloeely  the  theory  of 
its  oonatniction. 

T.ct  us  BiippoBo  the  diagram  to  represent  the  plan  of  a  perfectly 
flnt  dome  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  each  rim  consequently  10  ft.  wide. 

Furflicr  awiiiminf;  for  convenience  that  the  whole  dome  weighs 


7850  tons,  the  outer  rim  will  weigh  2820  tons,  or  almoet  exactly  as 
much  as  the  three  inner  rims  put  together ;  the  next  will  weigh  2204, 
the  next  1568,  the  next  942,  and  the  inner  only  314;  so  that  a  con- 
siderable extra  thickness  might  be  heaped  on  it,  or  on  the  two  inner 
ones,  without  their  preponderance  at  all  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
dome ;  but  this  in  tlie  most  unfavourable  view  to  take  of  the  case.  To 
understand  the  problem  more  clearly,  let  us  suppose  the  semicirole 
AAA  (Woodcut  No.  324)  to  represent  the  section  of  a  hemispherical 
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dome.  Tlio  lirHt  RCgiii(>iit  of  this,  though  only  10  ft.  in  width,  will 
be  30  ft.  ill  height,  and  will  weigh  9420  timu ;  the  nest,  10  ft.  high 
and  10  ft.  wide,  will  weigh  3140 ;  the  third,  10  ft.  l.y  0  ft.  will  weigh 
only  1884;  the  fourth  will  weigh  'J42 :  and  tho  central  imrtion,  n» 
hefoie,  .116. 


Now  it  is  evident  that  the  firat  jMirtion,  A  It,  being  the  moat  per- 
peudiculiiT,  it<  the  o»e  least  liable  to  dititurliuucc  or  thrust,  and,  being 
also  twu-thinls  of  tho  wholo  weight  of  the  dome,  ifstwidj-and  firmly 
coiiBtructcd.  it  is  a  more  than  sufHoicnt  ahutinout  for  the  remaining 
third,  which  is  the  wliolo  of  the  I'cttt  of  tho  dome. 

It  IB  evident  from  un  inepcctiou  of  tho  figure,  or  from  any  section 
of  the  dome,  how  easy  it  must  1«  to  consti'uct  ihe  first  segment  from 
the  springing;  an<l  if  this  is  very  solidly  Iniilt  and  {ilaced  on  an 
immoveable  basis,  the  arehiteel  may  play  with  the  rest ;  and  ho  muHt 
be  dnmsy  indeed  if  he  cannot  make  it  perfectly  stable.  In  tho  East 
they  did  play  with  their  domes,  and  miido  them  of  all  sorts  of 
&ntastic  forma,  seeking  to  please  the  eye  more  than  to  eonHult 
the  engineering  neceswities  of  the  case,  and  yet  it  is  the  rarewt  jvob- 
aible  contingency  to  iind  a  dome  that  has  fallen  throngh  fanlts  in 
the  construction. 

In  Europe  architects  have  been  timid  and  tiiiKkilled  in  dome- 
building  ;  but  with  our  present  engineering  knowledge  it  would  be 
easy  to  construct  far  larger  and  more  during  domes  than  even  this  of 
Mahmiid's  tomb,  without  the  smallest  fear  of  accident. 


The  external  ordonnonce  of  this  building  is  as  beautiful  as  that 
of  tho  interior.  At  each  angle  stands  an  octagonal  tower  eight 
storeys  high,  simple  nnd  bold  in  its  projiortions,  and  ci-owned  by  a 
dome  of  great  elegance.  Tho  lower  part  of  the  building  is  plain  and 
solid,  pierced  only  witli  such  openings  as  are  requisite  to  admit  light 
and  air;  at  the  height  of  83  ft.  a  cornice  projects  to  the  extent  of 
12  ft.  from  tho  wall,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  tho  boldest  European 
architect  ever  attempted.     Alwve  this  an  open  gallery  gives  lightness 
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and  finieli  to  the  whole,  each  faoe  being  farther  relieved  by  two  small 
minareta. 

The  same  daring  eyatem  of  oonstruction  waa  carried  out  by  the 
architecta  of  Bijapur  in  their  civil  buildings.  The  great  Audience 
Hall,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  325),  opens  in  front  with  an  arch 
82  ft.  vnAa,  which,  had  it  been  sufGcientty  abutted,  might  have  been 
a  grand  architectural  feature ;  ae  it  is,  it  ie  too  like  an  engineering 
work  to  be  satiefactory.  Its  cornice  wa«  in  wood,  and  some  of  its 
supports  are  still  in  their  places.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  architecture  of  this  city  that,  like  the  English  archi- 
tects in  their  I'oofa.  those  of  Bijapur  clung  to  wood  as  a  constructive 


(From  B  Fbotosnpb.) 


expedient  long  after  its  use  had  been  abandoned  in  other  parts  of 
India.  The  Ashur  Moobaruk,  one  of  the  most  splendid  palaces  in  the 
city,  is  entirely  open  on  one  side,  the  roof  being  supported  only  by 
two  wooden  pillars  with  immense  bracket-capitals ;  and  the  internal 
ornaments  are  in  the  same  material.  The  result  of  this  practice  was 
tho  same  at  Sijapur  as  in  England — far  greater  depth  of  framing 
and  greater  richness  in  architectural  ornamentation,  and  an  into- 
lerance of  constructive  awkwardness  which  led  to  the  happiest  results 
iu  both  countries. 

Among  the  principal  edifices  in  the  city  is  one  of  those  seven- 
storcycd  palaces  which  come  across  us  so  strangely  in  all  out-of-the- 
way  cornern  of  the  world.  Add  to  this  that  the  Ashnr  Moobaruk 
has  been  converted  by  the  Mahomedans  into  a  reli(^ahrine  to  contain 
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somo  hairs  of  the  Proi)hot'8  betird,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
strange  difficulty  of  weaning  a  Tartar  from  the  innate  prejudices  of 
his  race. 

Besides  these  two  there  are  five  other  palaces  within  the  walls, 
some  of  them  of  great  splendour,  and  numberless  residences  of  the 
nobles  and  attendants  of  the  court.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
civil  edifice  is  a  little  gateway,  known  as  the  Mehturi  Mehal  (*'  the 
Gate  of  the  Sweeper") — with  a  legend  attached  to  it  too  long  to  quote 
here.  It  is  in  a  mixed  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  style,  every  part  and 
every  detail  covered  with  ornament,  but  always  e([ually  appropriate 
and  elegant.  Of  its  class  it  is  perhaps  the  l^est  example  in  the 
country,  though  this  class  may  not  be  the  highest. 

The  gigantic  walls  of  the  city  itself,  6J  miles  in  circumference, 
are  a  work  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and,  combined  with  the  tombs  of 
those  who  built  them,  and  with  the  ruins  of  the  sulnirbs  of  this  once 
great  city,  they  make  up  a  scene  of  grandeur  in  desolation,  equal  to 
any  tiling  else  now  to  1k)  found  even  in  India. 

SC'INDK. 

Among  the  minor  styles  of  IVIahomedan  art  in  India  there  is 
one  that  woidd  be  singularly  interesting  in  a  historical  sense  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  examples  existed  to  elucidate  it,  and  they  were 
of  sufficient  antiquity  to  connect  the  style  witli  those  of  the  West, 
From  its  situation,  almost  outside  India,  the  province  of  Scinde  must 
always  have  had  a  certain  affinity  with  Persia  and  the  countries 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus,  and  if  we  knew  its  architectural 
history  we  might  probably  be  able  to  trace  to  their  source  many 
of  the  forms  we  cannot  now  explain,  and  join  the  styles  of  the 
East  with  those  of  the  West  in  a  manner  we  cannot  at  present 
pretend  to  accomplish. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  materials  are  in  existence  for 
doing  this.  The  buildings  in  this  province  were  always  in  brick,  no 
stone  being  available ;  and  though  they  are  not  exjxjsed  to  the  destruc- 
tive agencies  of  vegetation  like  those  of  Bengal,  the  mortar  is  bad, 
and  the  bricks  are  easily  picked  out  and  utilised  by  the  natives  to 
build  their  huts  or  villages. 

All  we  at  present  know  belong  to  a  series  of  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  l^atta,  which  were  erected  under  the  Mogul  dynasty 
by  the  governors  or  gi*eat  men  of  the  ])rovince,  during  their 
sway.  At  least  the  oldest  now  known  is  that  of  Amir  Ehalleel 
Khan,  erected  in  or  about  a.d.  1572,  the  year  in  which  Akbar  deposed 
the  Jami  dynasty  and  annexed  Scinde  to  his  empire.  No  tombs  or 
mosques  of  the  earlier  dynasties  have  yet  been  edited,  though  they 
may  exist.     The  known  series  extends  from  a.d.  1572-1 040,  and  all 
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show  a  strong! J- -marked  affinity  to  the  Peraiao  style  of  the  same  or 
an  earlier  age.  One  example  muet  for  the  present  rmffice  to  explain 
their  general  appearance,  for  they  are  all  very  much  alike.  It  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Nawah  Amir  Khan,  who  was  governor  of  the  province 
in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  from  a.t>.  1627-1632,  and  afterwards  a.i>. 
I(i41-lti50.  The  tomb  was  built  apparently  about  a.d.  1640  (Wood- 
cut No.  326).  It  is  of  brick,  but  was,  like  all  the  others  of  its  class, 
ornamented  with  coloured  tiles,  like  those  of  Persia  generally,  of 
great  beauty  uf  i>uttern  and  exquisite  harmony  of  colouring.     It  is 


not  a  very  nioniinientjil  way  of  adorning  a  building,  but,  as  carried 
out  on  the  dome  of  the  Hock  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
or  in  the  mosque  at  Tabrecz  in  the  bogiuniug  of  the  13th  century,' 
iHiil  generally  in  I'ersian  buildings,  it  is  capable  of  producing  the 
luoHt  pleasing  efieets. 

Like  the  other  toiubs  in  the  province,  it  is  so  similar  to  Persian 
I'uildings  of  the  same  ago,  and  so  unlike  any  other  found  at  the  same 
iige  ill  India  Proiwr,  that  we  can  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  natioDality 
nf  ih'W  who  nx<H.-<i  them. 
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aies 1553    I    Bahadur  Shah 1707 


Till  very  recently,  a  description  of  the  style  introduced  by  the 
Mogul  emperors  would  have  been  considered  a  complete  history  of 
Mahomedan  architecture  in  India.  It  is  the  style  which  was  de- 
soribod  by  lloa  and  Ik^rnier,  and  all  subsequent  travellers.  It  was 
rendered  familiar  to  the  puldic  in  Europe  by  the  drawings  of  Daniell 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and,  since  Agra  and  Delhi  became 
pTactically  British  cities,  their  buildings  have  been  described,  drawn, 
and  photographed  till  they  have  l)ecome  almost  as  well  known  as 
any  found  in  Euro|)e.  It  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  even 
photography  will  render  the  mosques  or  tombs  of  such  cities  as 
Ahmedabad  or  Bijapur  as  familiar  or  as  easily  understood.  Yet  it 
is,  perhaps,  true  to  assert  that  the  ])uildingH  of  other  dynasties,  com- 
mencing with  the  mosrpies  at  the  Kutub  and  at  Ajmir,  and  con- 
tinuing till  the  last  Dekhani  dynasty  was  destroyed  by  Aurungzebe, 
make  up  a  whole  as  extensive  and  more  interesting,  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  than  even  all  that  was  done  by  the  Moguls.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  works  of  that  dynasty, 
and  a  completeness  in  their  history,  which  makes  the  study  of  their 
art  peculiarly  fascinating,  and  some  of  their  buildings  will  bear 
comparison,  in  some  res])ects,  with  any  architectural  productions  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Their  buildings,  however,  are  so  original, 
and  so  unlike  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  that  we  are  generally 
acquainted  with,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  institute  any  com- 
parison between  them  which  shall  be  satisfactory.  How,  for  instance, 
can  we  compare  the  Parthenrm  with  the  TajeV  They  are  buildings 
of  nearly  equal  size  and  magnificence,  both  in  white  marble,  both 
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admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  built ;  but 
what  else  have  they  iu  common  ?  The  one  is  simple  in  its  outline, 
and  depending  on  pillars  for  its  external  adornment ;  the  other  has  no 
pillars,  and  owes  its  greatest  effects  to  its  singularly  varied  outline 
and  the  mode  in  which  its  various  parts  are  disposed,  many  of  them 
wholly  detached  from  the  principal  mass.  The  Parthenon  belongs,  it 
is  true,  to  a  higher  class  of  art,  its  sculptures  raising  it  into  the 
region  of  the  most  intellectual  branch  of  phonetic  art ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exquisite  inlay  of  precious  stones  at  the  Taje  is  so 
aesthetically  beautiful  as,  in  a  merely  architectural  estimate,  almost 
to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  Grecian  masterpiece.* 

Though  their  value,  consequently,  may  be  nearly  the  same,  their 
forms  are  so  essentially  different  that  they  hardly  look  like  produc- 
tions of  the  same  art ;  and  in  an  art  so  essentially  conventional  as 
architecture  always  is  and  must  be,  it  requires  long  familiarity  with 
any  new  form,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  origin  and  use,  that  can  only 
be  acquired  by  constant  study,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  realise  the  real  beauty  that  often  underlies  even  the 
strangest  forms.  When,  however,  these  difficulties  are  conquered,  it 
will  probably  be  foimd  that  there  are  few  among  the  Eastern  styles 
that  deserve  more  attention,  and  would  better  repay  any  study  that 
might  bo  bestowed  upon  them,  than  the  architecture  of  the  Moguls. 

Some  little  interruptions  are  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nan*ative  from  the  interpolation  of  the  reigns  of  Shere  Shah  and  his 
son  Selim  in  the  reign  of  Humayun.  He  was  an  Afghan  by  descent 
and  an  Indian  by  birth,  and,  had  he  been  left  to  follow  his  own 
devices,  would,  no  doubt,  have  built  in  the  style  of  architecture  used 
at  Agra  and  Delhi  before  his  countrymen  were  disturbed  by  the 
Mogul  invasion.  We  have,  it  is  true,  very  little  to  tell  us  what  that 
style  was  during  the  170  years  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Tugluck  Shah  and  the  first  invasion  of  Baber,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  plain  and  solid,  and  very  unlike  the  florid  art  intro- 
duced by  the  Moguls,  and  practised  by  Shere  Shah  and  his  son, 
apparently  in  rivalry  to  the  new  master  of  Hindustan.  So  little 
difference  is  there,  however,  between  the  architecture  of  Shere  Shah 


*  Adopting  tlie  numerical  scale  de- 
scribed in  the  introduction  to  the  *  True 
Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,*  p.  140,  I 
estimated  the  Parthenon  as  possessing 
4  parts  of  technic  value,  4  of  lesthetic, 
and  4  phonetic,  or  24  as  its  index  num- 
ber,   being    the    highest    known.      The 


2  phonetic,  not  that  it  has  any  direct 
phonetic  mode  of  utterance,  but  from  the 
singular  and  pathetic  distinctness  with 
which  every  part  of  it  gives  utterance  to 
the  sorrow  and  affection  it  was  erected 
to  express.  Its  index  number  would  con- 
sequently be  20,  which  is  certainly  as  high 


Taje  I  should  on  the  contrary  estimate    as  it  can  be  brought,  and  near  enough  to 
as  possessing  4  technic,  5  festhetio,  and    the  Parthenon  for  comparison  at  least. 
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and  of  Akbar  that  they  must  be  treated  as  one  style,  beginning 
in  great  sobriety  and  elegance,  and  ending  in  something  nearly 
approaching  to  wildness  and  exuberance  of  decoration,  but  still  very 
beautiful — in  some  respects  superior  to  the  chaste  but  feeble  elegance 
of  the  later  Mogul  style  that  succeeded  it. 

There  is,  again,  a  little  diificulty  and  confusion  in  our  having 
no  examples  of  the  style  as  practised  by  Baber  and  Humayun.     The 
well-known  tomb  of  the  latter  king  was  certainly  built  by  his  son 
Akbar ;  Baber  was  buried  near  Cabul,  and  no  building  known  to  be 
his  has  yet  been  identified  in  India.     Yet  that  he  did  build  is  certain. 
In  his  own  *  Memoirs '  he  tells  us,  **  In  Agra  alone,  and  of  the  stone- 
cutters belonging  to  that  place  only,  I  every  day  employed  on  my 
palaces  G80  persons;  and  in  Agra,  Sikri,  Biana,  Dhulpur,  Gualior, 
and  Koel,  there  were  every  day  employed  on  my  works  1491  stone- 
cutters."^    In  the  following  pages  he  describes  some  of  these  works, 
and  especially  a  Bowlee  of  great  magnificence  ho  excavated  in  the 
fort  of  Agra.      This  was  in  the  year  152G,  and  ho  lived  to  carry  on 
these  works  for  five  years  longer.     During  the  ten  years  that  his  son 
retained  the  empire,  we  learn  from  Ferishta  and  other  sources  that 
he  adorned  his  capital  with  many  splendid  edifices :  one,  a  palace 
containing  seven  pavilions  or  audience-halls — one  dedicated  to  each 
of  the  planets,  in  which  he  gave  audience  on  the  day  of  the  week 
dedicated  to  the  planet  of  the  day.^     There  are  traditions  of  a  mosque 
he  is  said  to  have  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  opposite  where 
the  Taje  now  stands;  and  his  name  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  buildings    both   at  Agra  and  Delhi  that  there  can 
bo  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  builder  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
troubled  character  of  his  reign  would  admit  of.     But  his  buildings 
have  perished,  so  that  practically  the  history  of  Mogul  architecture 
commences  with  the  buildings  of  an  Afghan  dynasty  who  occupied 
the    throne   of    India   for   sixteen    years   duiing    the   last    part   of 
Uumayun*s  reign. 

It  is  probable  that  before  long  very  considerable  light  will  b^ 
thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  style  which  the  Moguls  introduced  into 
India,  from  an  examination  of  the  buildings  erected  at  Samarcand  by 
Timur  a  hundred  years  before  Baber  s  time  (a.d.  1393-1404),  Now 
that  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  it  is  accessible  to 
Europeans.  Its  buildings  have  been  drawn  and  photographed,  but 
not  yet  described  so  as  to  be  available  for  scientific  purposes,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  light  may  be  ex- 
pected. Though  a  frightful  savage  in  most  respects,  Timur  was 
possessed  of  a  true  Turki  love  for  noble  architecture ;  and  though  he 


»  *  Memoirs,'    translated    by   Erskiue,  I      '  *  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  341-2. 
p.  334.  I      '  Briggs  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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generally  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  that  resisted  him, 
ho  always  spared  the  architects  and  artists,  and  sent  them  to  work 
on  the  embellishment  of  his  capitals.  Samarcand  was  consequently 
filled  with  splendid  edifices,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
materials  available,  more  resembling  in  style  those  of  Persia  than 
anything  now  known  to  exist  in  India.  The  bulbous  dome  appears 
everywhere,  and  was  not  known  at  that  time  in  India,  unless  it  was 
in  the  quasi -Persian  province  of  Scinde.  Coloured  tiles  were  the 
favourite  mode  of  decoration,  and  altogether  their  style  was  gor- 
geous in  the  extreme  as  compared  with  the  sobriety  of  the  later 
Pathan  buildings  in  India.  A  few  years  hence  all  this  may  l)e  made 
(juite  clear  and  intelligible,  meanwhile  we  must  pass  on  to 


Shere  Shah,  a.d.  1539-1545. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  ever  ruled  in 
northern  India,  though  his  reign  was  limited  to  only  five  years'  dura- 
tion;  and  during  that  brief  space,  disturbed  by  all  the  troubles 
incident  to  a  usurpation, .he  left  his  impress  on  every  branch  of  the 
administration.  The  revenue  system,  the  police,  the  army  adminis- 
tration, all  the  great  reforms,  in  fact,  which  Akbar  so  successfully 
earned  out,  were  commenced,  and  to  some  extent  perfected,  by 
this  U8uri)er,  as  the  Moguls  call  him.  In  architecture,  too,  which 
most  concerns  us  here,  he  certainly  pointed  out  the  path  by  which 
his  successor  reached  such  eminence. 

The  most  perfect  of  his  buildings  that  I  am  acc^uainted  with  is 
the  mosque  in  the  Purana  Kilah,  at  Delhi.  The  walls  of  this  place 
were  repaired  by  Humayun  in  a.d.  1533,  and  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure 
he  had  not  something  to  do  with  the  mosque.  According  to  the 
latest  authorities,  however,  it  is  said  to  have  been  built — 1  have  no 
doubt  it  was  finished — by  Shere  Shah  in  a.d.  1541.^  It  is  a  single 
hall,  with  five  openings  in  front  through  pointed  arches  of  what  we 
would  call  Tudor  form,  but  beautifully  varied  in  design,  and  arranged 
in  panels  carved  with  the  most  exquisite  designs  and  ornamented 
with  parti-coloured  marbles.  One  important  dome,  pierced  with  twelve 
small  windows,  crowns  the  centre  ;  it  has,  however,  no  minarets  and 
no  coui*tyard,  but  even  without  these  adjuncts  it  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  buildings  of  its  class  in  India.^ 

In  the  citadel  at  Agra  there  stands — or  at  least  stood  when  I  was 


'  Cunningham,  *  R<  ports/  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

'  A  description  f>f  this  mosque  is  given 
ill  Mr.  Carllyle's  *  Report  on  the  Build- 
ingri  of  Delhi,*  forming  part  of  Cunning- 


ham's fourth  volume,  but  like  everything 
else  most  unsatisfieictory.  Neither  plan 
nor  dimensions  are  given,  mero  vcrl^age 
conveying  no  distinct  meaning. 
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there — a  fragment  of  a  palace  built  by  Shero  Shah,  or  his  son  Selim, 
which  was  as  exquisite  a  piece  of  decorative  art  as  anything  of  its 
class  in  India.  Being  one  of  the  first  to  occupy  the  ground,  this 
palace  was  erected  on  the  highest  spot  within  the  fort ;  hence  the 
present  Government,  fancying  this  a  favourable  site  for  the  erection 
of  a  barrack,  pulled  it  down,  and  replaced  it  by  a  more  than 
usually  hideous  brick  erection  of  their  own.  This  is  now  a  ware- 
house, and  looms,  in  whitewashed  ugliness,  over  the  marble  palaces 
of  the  Moguls — a  fit  standard  of  comparison  of  the  tastes  of  the  two 
races.* 

Judging  from  the  fragment  that  remains,  and  the  accounts  received 
on  the  spot,  this  palace  must  have  gone  far  to  justify  the  eulogium 
more  than  once  j)assed  on  the  works  of  these  Pathans— that  "they 
built  like  giants,  and  finished  like  goldsmiths :"  for  the  stones  seem 
to  have  been  of  enormous  size,  and  the  details  of  most  exquisite  finish. 
It  has  passed  away,  however,  like  many  another  noble  building  of  its 
class,  under  the  ruthless  barbarism  of  our  nile.  Mosques  we  have 
generally  spared,  and  sometimes  tombs,  because  they  were  unsuited  to 
our  economic  purposes,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  offend  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  natives.  But  when  we  deposed  the  kings  and  appro- 
priated their  revenues,  there  was  no  one  to  claim  their  now  useless 
abodes  of  splendour.  It  was  consequently  found  cheaper  either  to  pull 
them  down,  or  use  them  as  residences  or  arsenals,  than  to  keep  them 
up,  so  that  very  few  now  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  tomb  of  Sherc  Shah  has  been  already  described  {ante,  p.  516), 
as  it  is  essentially  Pathan  in  style.  It  was  erected  at  his  native  place 
in  Behar,  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges,  far  from  Mogul  influence  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  style  of  severe  simplicity  that  charactensed  the  works 
of  his  race  between  the  times  of  Tugluck  and  those  of  Behlol  Lodi 
(a.d.  1450-1488),  the  last  really  independent  king  of  his  line. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  of  the  tomb  was  Imilt  by  himself, 
or  how  much  by  his  son  Selim,  who  certainly  finished  it.  Selim  also 
built  the  Sclimghur  on  an  island  in  the  Jumna,  to  which  Shah  Jehan 
afterwards  added  his  palace  in  New  Delhi.  Whether,  however,  he 
erected  any  buildings  inside  is  not  certain — nothing  at  least  now 
remains  of  any  importance.  Generally  he  seems  to  have  carried  on 
and  completed  his  father's  buildings,  and  between  them  they  have 
left  a  group  of  architectural  remains  which,  if  collected  together  and 
illustrated,  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Indian- 
Mahomedan  styles.^ 

*  As  I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  this  '  calls  the  Nobut  Khana  of  Akbar's  palace 
bnilding  in  Keene's  description  of  tlie  i  (20),  I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  photo- 
fort  in  liis  thinl  book  on  Agra,  I  pre-  ,  graph  of  the  place. 
Bume  it  most  have  been  utilised  since        '  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  Bhotns- 
my  day.      Unless  it  is  the  building  he  '  gur  owes  its  magnificence  to  Share  Shah, 
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dome  of  white  marble,  of  very  graceful  contour  externally.  Four 
Hides  of  the  octagon  are  occupied  by  the  entrances ;  to  the  other  four 
Kmaller  octagonal  apartments  are  attached,  making  up  a  building 
nearly  a  square  in  plan,  with  only  the  angles  slightly  cut  away.^ 
Its  plan  is  in  fact  that  afterwards  adopted  at  the  Taje  (Woodcut 
No.  338),  but  used  here  without  the  depth  and  poetry  of  that  cele- 
brated building.  Its  most  marked  characteristic,  however,  is  its 
purity — it  might  almost  be  called  poverty — of  design.  It  is  so  very 
unlike  anything  else  that  Akl>ar  ever  built,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
it  could  have  been  designed  by  him.  It  has  not  even  the  picturesque 
boldness  of  the  earlier  Pathan  tombs,  and  in  fact  looks  more  like 
buildings  a  century*  at  least  more  modem  than  it  really  is.  It 
is,  however,  a  noble  tomb,  and  anywhere  else  must  be  considered  a 
wonder. 

llumayun's  tomb,  however,  is  fo  well  known  from  drawings  and 
photographs,  that,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  architecture  of  the  day,  it 
may  l)e  preferable  to  take  the  contem])orary  tomb  of  Mohammad  Ghans 
at  Gualior,  which  certainly  was  erected  during  the  early  part  of 

Akbar's  reign,  and  is  a 
singularly  interesting 
example  of  Ihe  tombs 
of  the  period.  It  is  a 
square,  measuring  100 
ft.  each  way,  exolurive 
of  the  hexagonal  towm, 
which  are  attached  to 
the  angles  (Woodcut  No. 
327).  The  chamber  of 
the  tomb  itself  is  a  hall 
43  ft.  square,  with  the 
angles  cut  off  by  pointed 
arches  so  as  to  form  an 
octagon,  on  which  the 
dome  rests.  Around 
this  square  building  is 
a  gallery,  20  ft.  wide 
iKJtween  the  piers,  on- 
closed  on  all  sides  by 
a  screen  of  the  most  exquisite  tracery  in  pierced  stone-work,  with 
a  projecting  poich  on  each  face  (Woodcut  No.  328).^ 


327. 


rian  of  Toinh  of  Mohanima<I  (iliuus,  Cliuilior. 
bcale  5U  ft.  to  I  in. 


»  I  Ijavc  iniHlaid  the  mrftsurciiu'nts  and    I  am  unable  to  quote  any  figures  in  the 
plan  I  made  of  this  building;    and,  as  ,  text 

neither  Gen.   Cunningham   nor  his   as-        '  The  plan  is  taken  from  one  by  G«i. 
sistants  give  eitlicr  plan  or  dimensions,    Cunningham   (*  Reports/   vol.  ii.,  plate 
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On  comparing  this  with  the  tomb  of  Shore  Shah  at  Saasoram, 
which  in  many  roepocts  it  resembles  t<)  a  considerable  extent,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  marku  a  considerable  progresa  in  tomb-biiihling  during 
even  the  short  period  that  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  tho  two. 


There  in  an  inherent  weakness  i 
the  square,  that  even  tho  I'atliana  i 
and  the  outward  screen  of  trelliB- 
open  arcade  of  the  Sasecram  tomb. 


;tagoual  form  aa  compared  with 
.■or  quite  BuccesBfuil;  conquered  ; 
is  far  more  elegant  than  the 

;thing  may  be  due  to  tho  fact 


that  Gualior  was  a  city  whore  Imilding  of  an  oniamontal  character 
luul  long  been  going  on,  and  where  consoqiicntly  a  superior  school  of 
luasona  and  architects  may  always  have  eiisted,  while  Sasseram  was 
a  remote  country  village,  where  these  advantages  were  unknown. 
But  Im)  this  as  it  may,  tho  progiess  is  such  in  bo  short  a  time,  that  we 
can  only  ascribe  it  to  tho  invigorating  touch  of  Akbar's  genius,  which 
was  afterwards  to  work  such  wonders. 


01).     He  0 


Binuiro  projcctioiiH.     1  li 


i'  n<]<ted  tliein  from  Uio 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  of  Akbar*8  buildings 
is  the  old  or  Red  Palace  in  the  fort,  so  called  from  being  constructed 
entirely  of  red  sandstone,  unfortunately  not  a  very  good  quality,  and 
consequently  much  of  its  ornament  has  peeled  ofL  It  is  a  square 
building,  measuring  249  ft.  by  260  ft.  In  the  centre  is  a  courtyard, 
71  ft.  by  72  ft.,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two  halls  facing  one 
another.  The  large5>t,  02  ft.  by  37  ft.,  has  a  flat  ceiling  of  stone, 
divided  into  i>anels,  and  supported  by  struts  of  purely  Hindu  design, 
very  similar  to  those  used  in  the  ^mlaces  of  Man  Sing  and  Vicrama- 
ditya  at  Gualior.  Every  feature  around  this  court  is  indeed  of  pure 
Hindu  architecture.  No  arches  appear  anywhere,  but  the  horizontal 
style  of  construction  everywhere.  The  ornamentation,  too,  which  is 
carved  on  all  the  flat  surfaces,  is  of  a  class  used  by  Akbar,  but  not 
found  in  the  buildings  of  others.  Indeed,  throughout  this  palace 
arches  are  used  so  sparingly,  and  Hindu  forms  and  Hindu  construction 
prevail  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would  hardly  be  out  of  place  at 
Chittore  or  G  ualior,  though  it  still  bears  that  impress  of  vigour  and 
originality  that  he  and  he  only  knew  how  to  impress  on  all  his 
works.* 

It  is,  however,  at  Futtehpore  Sikri  that  Akbar  must  be  judged 
of  iis  a  builder.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign  it  was  his  favourite 
residence.  Ho  apparently  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  spot,  and 
apparently  the  last,  at  least,  to  build  there,  no  single  building  being 
identified  as  having  been  ei*ected  by  any  of  his  successors. 

Akbar  seems  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  when  he  commenced 
building  there.  The  original  |>art  of  the  building  seems  to  be  the 
Khas  Melial,  a  square  block  of  building  measuring  about  260  ft.  each 
way,  and  therefore  of  al)out  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Red  Palace 
in  tlic  fort  at  Agn\.  Its  courtyard,  however,  is  larger,  about  170  ft. 
each  way,  and  the  buildings  that  surround  it  very  inferior  in  richness 
of  design  and  oniaraeutation.  This,  however,  is  far  more  than  com- 
l^ensated  for  by  the  courts  and  pavilions  that  he  added  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  the  Dewanni  Khas,  or  throne-room,  a  square  build- 
ing with  a  throne  consisting  of  an  enormous  flower-like  bracket, 
supi)orted  on  a  richly-carved  pillar;'-*  a  peristylar  building,  called 
his  oflice,  very  similar  to  one  he  erected  at  Allahabad,  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter;  a  five-storeyed  open  pavilion,  all  the  pillars  of 
whicli  aro  most  richly  carved,  and  long  colonnades  and  walls  con- 
necting  these  with  one  another.     The   richest,  the  most  l>eautifu1, 


'  An  attempt  has  lately  been  nimle  by  j  The  whole  evidence,  60  fur  as  I  can 
(Jen.  Caimingham  and  his  assistants,  j  judge,  is  dinnslly  opposed  to  such  an 
('  Kejwrts,'  vol.  iv.  p.  124),  to  ascribe  this    hypothesis.      There   is   a    plan    of   this 


palace  to  Jehaiigir.  On  wliat  authority 
is  not  stated ;  but  unless  it  is  very  clear 
and  distinct,  I  must  decline  to  admit  it. 


l>alace,  in  his  *  Keporls,'  vol.  iv.,  plate  8. 
'  A  cast  of  this  throne  is  in  the  8outh 
Kensington  Museum. 
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u  well  as  the  most  characteristic  of  all  hiu  buildings  here  are  three 
Binall  pavilions,  said  to  have  been  orectAd  to  ploase  and  accommo- 
date his  thrc«  favourite  sultanas :  henoo  called  Btr  Bui  ka  Beti 
ka  Mohal,  for  his  Hindu  wife,  the  daughter  of  hie  favourite 
minister,  Bfr  Bui ;  Miriam's  House,  appropriated  to  his  Christian 
consort ;  and  the  palace  of  the  Huuini  Sultana.  They  are  small,  bat 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  nnytbing  so  pictiiic8i|Uf  in  ontline,  or 


a».       CsrTHlPillmtnllnSulliiiinKo-*  Fijttrli|xirp  Skil     (From »  rbolograpL.) 

any  building  carved  and  ornamented  to  euch  an  extent,  without  the 
smallest  approach  to  being  overdone  or  in  bad  taste.  The  two  pillars 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  are  from  a  cast  from  the  last-named 
pavilion,  which  is  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Mnsouni.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  of  the  tliree;  but  the  other  two  are 
generally  in  better  taste. 

The  glory,  however,  of  Futtohporc  Sikri  is  its  mosque,  which  is 
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hai'dly  surpaeaed  by  any  in  India  (Woodcut  No.  330).  It  measureB 
550  ft.  oast  and  west,  by  470  ft.  north  and  south  over  all.  Tho 
mosquo  itself,  290  ft.  by  80  ft.,  is  crowned  by  three  domes.  In  its 
oouityard,  which  measures  360  ft.  by  440  ft.,  stand  two  tombe: 
that  of  Selim  Chisti,  wholly  in  white  marble  and  the  windows  with 
pierced  tracery  of  the  most  exquisite  geometrical  patterns — flowing 
tracery  is  a  subsequent  invention.  It  possesses  besides  a  deep  oomioe  of 
marble  supported  by  biackets  of  the  most  elaborate  design,  so  much 
so  indeed  as  to  be  almast  fantastic — the  only  approach  to  bad  taste 
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in  the  place;  the  other  tomb,  that  of  Islam  Khan,  is  soberer  and 
in  excellent  t^istc,  but  quite  eclipsed  by  its  surroundings.  Even 
these  parts,  however,  are  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  southem 
gateway,  measuring  130  ft.  by  85  ft.  in  plan,  and  of  proportionate 
dimensions  in  height  (Woodcut  No.  .')31).  As  it  stands  on  a  lisiiig 
ground,  when  looked  at  from  l)elow,  its  appearance  is  noble  beyond 
that  of  any  portal  attached  to  any  mosque  in  India,  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world.  This  gateway  may  also  l)e  (juoted  as  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  architcctH  in  all  ages,  but  was  more  successfully  treateii  by  the 
Saracenic  architects  than  by  any  others. 


MOGUL  ABCHITECTURE. 


It  was  ftlwftyn  im»iiife«t  that  ti)  ffive  a  lar^e  ImndiiiE  *  '^oor  at 
all  in  ]>ro]*ortioii  to  its  diniMiKioTiB  was,  to  say  the  leant  of  it,  vm-y 


inconveniont.     Men  arc  only  fi  ft.  high,  and  they  do  not  want  portals 
through  which  elephants  might  march.     The  Orceka  never  ventured, 
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between  its  outer  colonnades  with  windows  of  English  architecture, 
and  its  curious  pavilions  and  other  accompaniments  removed  ;  and 
internally,  whatever  could  not  be  conveniently  cut  away  is  carefully 
covered  up  with  plaster  and  whitewash,  and  hid  by  stands  of  arms 


and  deal  fittinpi.  Still  its  plan  can  be  made  out ;  a  square  hull 
Hupporteil  by  eight  rows  of  columns,  eight  in  each  row,  thus  making 
in  all  sixty-four,  surrounded  by  a.  deep  verandah  of  double  colunina, 
with  groTips  of  four  at  the  angles,  all  surmounted  by  bracket  capitals 
of  the  most  elegant  and  richest  design,  and  altogether  as  fine  in  style 
and  as  rich  in  ornament  an  anything  in  India. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  characteristic  of  Akbar's  buildings  is 
the  tonib  be  commenced  to  erect  for  himself  at  Secuudra,  near  Agra, 
which  is  quite  unlike  any  other  tomb  built  in  India  cither  licfoi'e 
or  since,  and  of  a  dcsigik  borrowed,  as  I  l>olievo,  from  a  Hindu,  or 
more  correctly,  Buddhist,  model.  It  stands  in  an  extensive  garden, 
still  kept  up,  approached  by  one  noble  gateway.  In  the  centre  of  this 
garden,  on  a  raised  platform,  stands  the  tomb  itself,  of  a  pyramidal 
form.  The  lower  storey  measures  320  ft.  each  way,  exclusive  of  the 
angle  towers.  It  is  30  ft.  in  height,  and  pierced  by  ten  great  arches 
on  each  face,  and  with  a  larger  entrance  adorned  with  a  mosaic  of 
marble  in  the  centre  (Woo<lcuta  Nos.  333,  334).' 

On  this  terrace  stands  another  far  more  ornntc,  measuring  186  ft. 
on  each  side,  and  14  ft.  i)  in.  in  height.  A  third  and  fourth,  of  similar 
design,  and  respectively  IT)  ft.  2  in.  and  14  ft.  5  in.  high,  stand  on 


'  XO'  plan  or  section  of  tliis  tomb  hoii  ^  they  maj  lie  cornet  as  fiir  as  Ihej  go,  aio 
ever,  so  far  ns  I  know,  been  published,  ,  not  so  detaiW  as  those  of  inch  a  monii- 
tlioQgh  it  bos  been  in  our  poFRCSfion  for  .  mcnt  ou$i;lit  to  be,  anil  would  have  been, 
nearly  a  century.  Those  here  giTcn  are  ,  lirul  it  been  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
rmni  my  own  mcnauroments,  nnit,  fhnugli  I  Eumpran  nation. 
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this,  all  those  boiug  of  rod  Baadstotie  Within  nnd  above  the  U«t  ia 
a  white  marble  enclosure  157  ft  each  way  or  exteraally  jiwt  half 
the  length  of  the  1  nest  terrace  lis  outer  wall  entirely  composed  of 
marble  trtllis  nork  of  the  moat  beautiful  patterns  Inside  it  is 
surrounded  h\  a  colonnade  or  cloister  of  the  same  raatenal  in  the 
centre  of  which  on  a  raised  platform  is  the  tombstone  of  the  founder, 
a  splendid  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  arabesque  traoery  This  how- 
ever, IS  not  the  true  bunal  place  ,  but  the  mortal  remains  of  this  great 
king  repose  under  a  far  plainer  tombstone  in  a  vaulted  chamber  in 


the  basement  ;t5  ft.  square,  exactly  under  the  simulated  tomb  thnf 
ndornH  the  summit  of  tlio  mausoleum. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  doaign  of  this  curious  ami 
fxcoptional  tomb  was  cither  a  caprice  of  the  monarch  who  built  it,  or 
nn  importation  from  abroad  (Wooilcut  No.  335).  My  impression,  on 
the  contrary,  ia,  that  it  is  a  direct  imitation  of  some  such  building  as 
tlie  old  Buddhist  viliaras  which  may  have  existed,  appliecl  to  othor 
purixiscs  in  Akbar's  time.  Turning  hick,  for  instance,  to  Wooilcuts 
Nos,  6(>  and  181,  representing  the  great  rath  at  Mahavclliiiore,  it  will 
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Lo  seen  that  tho  nmiiltor  and  proportion  of  the  storeys  is  the  snine.  The 
pavilions  that  adorn  tho  npjxir  storoys  of  Akbar's  (4>nib  apix^r  distinct 
reminisconccB  of  tho  colls  tliat  ntand  on  tho  edgo  of  each  jilatfom)  of 
the  rock-cut  example.  If  tho  toml>  had  been  crownod  by  a  domical 
chamber  over  the  tombstone,  tho  likeness  would  have  been  so  great, 
that  no  ono  could  mistake  it,  and  my  conviction  is,  that  such  a 
chamber  was  |>art  of  tho  original  design.  No  such  royal  tomb 
remains  exposed  In  tho  air  in  any  Indian  niausiiloum;  and  tho 
raised  platfoim  in  tho  centre  of  tho  upper  cloister,  38  ft.  square,  looks 
BO  like  its  foundation  that  I  cannot  help  believing  it  was  intended 
for  that  pnrposo.     As  the  monument  now  stands,  the  pyramid  has 


a  tnincated  and  unmeaning  aspect.  The  total  height  of  tho  building 
now  is  a  little  more  than  100  ft.  to  tho  t^p  of  the  angle  pavilions ; 
and  a  central  dome  30  or  4f>  ft.  higher,  which  is  tlio  proportion 
that  tho  liase  gives,  sccuis  just  what  is  ivantc<l  to  make  this  tomb 
as  boauti&il  in  outline  and  in  proportion  a»  it  in  in  .lotail.  Had 
it  been  so  completed,  it  certainly  would  have  ranked  next  tho  Taje 
among  Indian  mansolea.^ 


'  The  diagram  is  jirobublj  sufficient  to  i  angle  kioakg,  1   hnd  nn  nieanH  of  tnrA- 
ei|>lain  the  ttxt,  but  must  nnl  bo  tfikcn    EDriug.nnd  nflt'raU,liiMnie«!lyii»Umg 
ai  pretending  to  boamm'rt  arcliitt'Ctiiral  ,  nifmoranila  for  my  own  salietaetion. 
dravln);.    Tlit're  were  pnila.  biic-Ii  m  tiio  '      '  Aft.T  tho  above  Ttna  written,  and  tho 
lieig:ht  of  th-   hwer  dome  nnd    ujipir    diagram  dmwu  (^Voodcnt^n. 3.^1)  1'^" 
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.Tehangiu,  a.d.  1605-1628. 

When  wo  consider  how  much  was  clone  by  his  fatlior  and  his  son, 
it  is  rather  startling  to  find  how  h'ttlc  Jeliangir  contributed  to  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  India.  Partly,  this  may  bo  owing  to 
his  not  having  the  same  passion  for  building  which  characterised 
these  two  great  monarchs ;  but  partly  also  to  his  having  made  Lahore 
the  capital  during  his  reign,  and  to  his  having  generally  resided 
there  in  preference  to  Agra  or  Delhi.  The  groat  moscpie  there,  how- 
ever, which  was  built  by  him,  socms  to  l)e  cijual  in  magnificence  to 
that  built  by  Shah  Jehan  at  DoUii.  This  mosfpie,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  surpassed  by  one  erected  in  tlio  city  of  Lahore  by  his 
vizir.  It  is  in  the  Persian  style,  covered  with  enamelled  tiles,  and 
resplendent  in  cohnirs,  but  not  very  graceful  in  form.  His  tomb, 
in  which  he  lies  buried  with  his  (jueen,  the  imp<aious  Nurjehan,  was 
worthy  of  its  builder,  but  has  been  used  as  a  ([uarry  by  the  Sikhs, 
and  half  tho  splendour  of  the  temple  at  Amritsir  is  due  to  marbles 
plundered  from  this  mausoleum.  The  palace,  tiK),  which  he  erect(^d, 
was  worthy  of  his  other  buildings,  but  it  has  suffered  as  much  as  the 
rest.  It  has  l)een  used  as  a  habitation  from  that  time  to  this,  and 
BO  altered,  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  (►f  its  successive  ocoiij)ant«,  that 
little  of  its  original  form  remains. 

We  have,  howevcT,  no  measurements  and  no  information  al)out 
these  monuments  which  would  enable  us  to  s]K^ak  with  any  confi- 
dence either  regarding  them,  or  the  other  buildings  of  that 
city,  which  seems  to  owe  its  jmncipal  splendour  to  the  reign  of  this 
monarch. 

At  the  other  end  of  his  dominions  also  he  built  a  splendid  new 
capital  at  I)ac<ja,  in  suj^ersession  to  Gaur,  and  adorned  it  with  several 
buildings  of  considerable  dimensions.  These,  however,  were  prin- 
cipally in  brick-work,  covered  with  stucco,  and  with  only  pillars 
and  brackets  in  stones  Most  of  them,  ronsequently,  are  in  a  state 
of  ruinous  decay;  marvellously  picturesciue,  it  must  be  confessed, 
peering  through  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  is  tearing  them  to 
pieces,  but  hardly  worthy  to  Iw  placed  in  competition  with  the  st<me 
and  marble  buildings  of  the  more  northern  capitals. 

There   is   one   building  -  the   tomb  known  as    that  of  Eti-mad- 


not  a  little  pleased  to  find  the  following  j  thereof  tliero  was  only  overhead  a  ricli 
entry  in  Mr.  Finch's  journal.  He  renitU^l  tent  with  a  Semiane  over  tho  tomb.  But 
in  Ag^  for  some  yeiirs,  and  visited  tlie  it  is  to  be  inarrheil  over  with  the  most 
tomb  for  tho  la.st  time  ai>|>iircntly  in  1600,  curious  white  nn<l  Kpcckh'd  marble,  ftn«l 
and  at^er  describing  most  faithfully  all  its  '  to  he  Ktele«i  all  within  with  pure  sheet 
peculiarities  uj)  to  the  upjwr  tloor,  ns  it  '  goM  riehly  inwrought."  — '  Purchas.  his 
now  stands,  nilds  :     *' At  my  last  sight     Pilgrims/ vol,  i.  p.  440. 
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Doulah— at  Agra,  however,  which  certainly  belongs  to  this  reign, 
and,  though  not  erected  by  the  monarch  himself,  cannot  be  passed 
over,  not  only  from  its  own  beauty  of  design,  but  also  because  it 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  style  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  4:he  midst  of  a  garden  surrounded  by 
a  wall  measuring  540  ft.  on  each  side.  In  the  centre  of  this,  on  a 
raised  platform,  stands  the  tomb  itself,  a  square  measuring  09  ft. 
on  each  side.  It  is  two  storeys  in  height,  and  at  each  angle  is 
an  octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  an  open  pavilion.  The  towers, 
however,  are  rather  squat  in  proportion,  and  the  general  design  of 
the  building  very  far  from  being  so  pleasing  as  that  of  many  less 
pretentious  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Had  it,  indeed,  been  built 
in  red  sandstone,  or  oven  with  an  inlay  of  white  marble  like  that 
of  Humayun,  it  would  not  have  attracted  much  attention.  Its  real 
merit  consists  in  l>eing  wholly  in  white  marble,  and  being  covered 
throughout  with  a  mosaic  in  "pietro  duro" — the  first,  apparently, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid,  examples  of  that  class  of 
ornamentation  in  India. 

It  seems  now  to  be  ascortiined  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century  Italian  artists,  principally,  apparently  from  Florence,  were 
introduced  into  India,  and  taught  the  Indians  the  art  of  inlaying 
marble  with  precious  stones.*  No  instiince  of  this  mode  of  decoration 
occurs,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar ;  but  in  that  of  Shah 


*  Althougli  tho  fact  seems  hardly  now 
to  be  doubted,  no  very  direct  evidence  has 
yet  been  adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  to 
foreign — Florentine — artists  that  tlie  In- 
dians owe  the  art  of  inlaying  in  precious 
stones  generally  known  as  work  in  **  pietro 
dui-o."  Austin  or  Augustin  de  Bonleaux, 
is  the  only  European  artist  whose  name 
CAW  positively  be  identifietl  with  any  works 
of  tho  class.  He  certainly  was  employed 
by  Shah  Jehnn  at  Delhi,  and  executed 
that  mosaic  of  Orpheus  or  Apollo  playing 
to  the  beasts,  after  Kaphaers  picture, 
which  onct^  mlorned  tho  throne  there, 
and  is  now  in  tiie  Indian  Museum  at 
South  Kensington. 

It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  natives  should  record  tho  names  of 
those  who  surpassed  them  in  their  own 
arts ;  and  needy  Italian  adventurers  were 
even  less  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  the  works  they  executed  in  a 
strange  ami  foreign  country.  Had  any 
Itnlian  who  lived  at  the  couitsof  Jehangir 
or  Shah  Jehan  written  a  book,  he  might 


have  recorded  tho  artistic  prowess  of  his 
countrymen,  but  none  such,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  yet  seen  light. 

The  internal  evidence,  however,  seems 
complete.  Up  to  the  erection  of  the 
gates  to  Akbar's  tomb  at  Secundra  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  Jehangir^s  reign,  a.d. 
1G05-1615,  we  have  infinite  mosaics  of 
coloured  marble,  but  no  specimen  of  "  in- 
lay." In  Eti-mad-Doulah*s  tomb,  aj). 
1615-1628,  wo  have  ]both  systems  in 
grttit  perfection.  In  the  Taje  and  pa- 
laces at  Agra  and  Delhi,  built  by  Shah 
Jehan,  a.d.  1628-1668,  the  mosaic  has 
disappeared,  being  entirely  supplanted 
by  the  **  inlay."  It  was  just  before  that 
time  that  the  system  of  inlaying  called 
pietro  duro  was  invented,  and  became 
the  rage  at  Florence  and,  in  fact,  all 
throughout  Europe ;  and  we  know  that 
during  the  reign  of  tho  two  last-named 
monarchs  many  Italian  artisfs  were  in 
their  service  quite  capable  of  giving  in- 
struction in  the  new  art. 
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Jehan  it  became  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  style,  and  both  his 
palaces  and  his  tombs  owe  their  principal  distinction  to  the  beauty 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  new  invention  was  employed. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  new  art  was  really  a  foreign 
introduction,  or  whether  it  had  not  been  invented  by  the  natives 
of  India  themselves.  The  question  never,  probably,  would  have 
arisen  had  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  architecture  been 
better  understood.  When  we,  for  instance,  having  no  art  of  our  own, 
copy  a  Grecian  or  Roman  pillar,  or  an  Italian  mediteval  arch  in  detail, 
we  do  so  literally,  without  any  attempt  to  adapt  it  to  our  uses  or 
climate ;  but  when  a  people  having  a  style  of  their  own  wish  to 
adopt  any  feature  or  process  belonging  to  any  other  style,  they  do 
not  copy  but  adapt  it  to  their  uses  ;  and  it  is  this  distinction  between 
adopting  and  adapting  that  makes  all  the  difference.  We  would  have 
allowed  the  Italians  to  introduce  with  their  mosaics  all  the  details 
of  their  Cinque-cento  architecture.  The  Indians  set  them  to  repro- 
duce, with  their  new  materials  and  processes,  the  patterns  which  the 
architects  of  Akbar  luid  been  in  the  habit  of  carving  in  stone  or  of 
inlaying  in  marble.  Every  form  was  adapted  to  the  place  where  it 
was  to  be  used.  The  style  remained  the  same,  so  did  all  the  details ; 
the  materials  only  were  changed,  and  the  patterns  only  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  smaller  and  more  refined  materials 
that  were  to  Ixi  nscd.' 

As  one  of  the  first,  the  tomb  of  Eti-mad-Doulah  was  certainly  one 
of  the  least  successful  specimens  of  its  class.  The  patterns  do  not 
quite  fit  the  places  where  they  are  put,  and  the  Bi>aces  are  not  always 
those  best  suited  for  this  style  of  decoration.  Altogether  I  cannot 
help  fancying  that  the  Italians  had  more  to  do  with  the  design  o 
this  building  than  was  at  all  desirable,  and  they  are  to  blame  for  itsr 
want  of  grace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  tracery  of  the 
pierced  marble  slabs  of  its  windows,  which  resemble  those  of  Selim 
Chistis  tomb  at  Futtehpore  Sikri,  the  beauty  of  its  white  marble 
walls,  and  the  rich  colour  of  its  decorations,  make  up  so  l)cautiful  a 
whole,  that  it  is  only  on  comparing  it  with  the  works  of  Shah  Jehan 
that  we  are  justified  in  finding  fault. 


Shah  Jehan,  a.d.  1628-1658. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  the  whole  history  of  archi- 
tecture any  change  so  sudden  as  that  which  took  place  between 
the  style  of  Akbar  and  that  of  his  grandson  Shah  Jehan — nor  any 


*  Soroctliing  of  the  samo  sort  occurrc<l 
when  the  Turkn  occupieil  Constantinople. 
They  adapted   the    architecture  of   the 


Christians  to  tlicir  own  pur])oses,  but 
witiiout  copying.  Vide  ante,  vol.  ii.  p. 
528,  et  seqq. 
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contrast  so  great  as  that  between  the  manly  vigour  and  exuberant 
originality  of  the  first,  as  compared  with  the  extreme  but  almost 
efteminate  elegance  of  the  second.  Certainly  when  the  same  people, 
following  the  same  religion,  built  temples  and  palaces  in  the  same 
locality,  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred  in  any  country  whose 
history  is  now  known  to   us. 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  styles  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  palace  of  Agra — from  the  red  stone  palace  of 
Akbar,  with  its  rich  sculptures  and  square  Hindu  construction,  a  door 
opens  into  the  white  marble  court  of  the  hareem  of  Shah  Jehan,  with 
all  its  feeble  prettineas,  but  at  the  same  time  marked  with  that  pecu- 
liar elegance  which  is  found  only  in  the  East.  The  court  is  not  large, 
170  ft.  by  2M5  ft.,  but  the  whole  is  finished  witli  the  most  elaborate  care. 
Three  sides  of  this  are  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the  ladies, 
not  remarkable  for  size,  nor,  in  their  present  state,  for  architectural 
l^eauty ;  but  the  fourth,  overhanging  the  river,  is  occupied  by  three 
white  marble  pavilions  of  singular  elegance,  though  it  is  not  easy  now 
to  see  them,  some  Englisli  officer  having  pitched  upon  the  principal 
one  as  a  residence,  and  having  in  consequence  covered  the  polished 
marble  and  elegant  arabesques  of  flowers  inlaid  in  precious  stones 
with  thick  coatings  of  that  whitewash  which  was  indispensable  to 
his  idea  of  comfort  and  elegant  simplicity. 

As  in  most  Moorish  palaces,  the  l)aths  on  one  side  of  tliis  court 
wore  tlie  most  elegant  and  elaborately  decorated  apartments  in  the 
palace.  The  baths  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  walls  and  roofs  still 
show  the  elegance  with  which  they  were  adorned.* 

Behind  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  palace,  is  a  great  court,  500  ft. 
by  370  ft.,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  approached  at  the  opposite 
ends  through  a  succession  of  beautiful  courts  opening  into  one  another 
by  gateways  of  great  magnificence.  On  one  side  of  this  court  is  the 
great  hall  of  the  i)alace — the  Dewanni  Aum — 208  ft.  by  76  ft.,  sup- 
ported by  three  ranges  of  arcades  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  is  open  on 
three  sides,  and  with  a  niche  for  the  throne  at  the  back.  This,  like 
the  hall  at  Allahabad,  is  now  an  arsenal,  and  reduced  to  as  near  a 
similarity  as  possible  to  those  in  our  dockyards.^  Behind  it  are  two 
smaller  courts,  the  one  containing  the  Dewanni  Khas,  or  private  hall 

*  The  great  bath  wa«  torn  up  by  the  reyenues  of  India  in  a  manner  most  con- 
Marquis  of  Hastings  with  the  intention  genial  to  the  spirit  of  its  governors, 
of  presenting  it  to  George  IV.,  an  in-  i  '  Since  the  appointment  of  Sir  John 
iention  apparently  never  carried  out ;  but  Strachey,  the  present  enlightened  Go- 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  facts  now,  vernor  of  the  Nortli  West  Piovinoee,  I 
as  the  whole  of  the  marble  flooring  with  ^  understand  that  this  state  of  affairs  is 
what  remained  of  tlie  bath  was  sold  by  entirely  altered.  Both  care  and  money 
auction  by  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  and  are  now  expended  liberally  for  the  pio- 
fotched  probably  1  iK'r  cent,  of  its  ori-  tection  and  maintenance  of  such  old 
ginal  cost ;  but  it  helped  to  eke  out  the    buildings  that  remain  in  the  province. 
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of  aucMenco,  the  other  the  hareeiu.  The  hall  in  the  former  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  Shah  Jehan's  huiklings,  l)eing  wholly  of  white 
marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  the  design  of  the  whole  being 
in  the  best  style  of  his  reign. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  features  about  this  palace  is  a  marble 
pavilion,  in  two  storeys,  that  sunuounts  one  of  the  circular  bastions 
on  the  river  face,  l)etwecn  the  hareem  and  the  Dewanni  Ivhas.  It 
looks  of  an  earlier  style  than  that  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  if  Jehangir 
built  anything  here  it  is  this.  On  a  smaller  scale,  it  occupies  the 
same  place  here  that  the  Chalis  Sitiln  did  in  the  palace  at  Allahabad  ; 
and  exemplifies,  even  more  than  in  their  larger  buildings,  the  extreme 
elegance  and  refinement  of  those  who  designed  these  palaces.* 


Palace  at  Delhi. 

Though  the  palace  at  Agra  is  perhaps  more  picturesque,  and  his- 
torically certainly  more  interesting,  than  that  of  Delhi,  the  latter  had 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  built  at  once,  on  one  uniform  plan, 
and  by  the  most  magnificent,  as  a  builder,  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
India.  It  had,  however,  one  little  disadvantage,  in  being  somewhat 
later  than  Agra.  All  Shah  Jelian's  buildings  there,  seem  to  have  been 
finished  before  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  new  city  of  Shah 
Johanabad  with  its  palace,  and  what  he  built  at  Agra  is  sol>erer,  and 
in  somewhat  better  taste  than  at  Delhi.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  palace  at  Delhi  is,  or  rather  was,  the  most  magnificent 
palace  in  the  East — perhaps  in  the  world — and  the  only  one,  at 
least  in  India,  which  enables  us  to  understand  what  the  arrangements 
of  a  complete  palace  were  when  deliberately  undertaken  and  carried 
out  on  one  uniform  plan  (\V\>odcut  No.  330). 

The  palace  at  Delhi,  which  is  situated  like  that  at  Agra  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  Jumna,  is  a  nearly  regular  parallelogram,  with  the 
angles  slightly  canted  off,  and  measures  1600  ft.  east  and  west,  by 
3200  ft.  north  and  south,  exclusive  of  the  gateways.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  very  noble  wall  of  red  sandstone,  relieved  at  intervals 
by  towers  surmounted  by  kiosks.  The  principal  entrance  faces  the 
Chandni  Chowk,  a  noble  wide  street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  planted  with 
two  rows  of  trees,  and  with  a  stream  of  water  running  do>vn  its 
centre.     Entering  within  its  deeply- recessed  portal,  you  find  yourself 


*  Perfect  plans  of  this  palace  exist  iii  any  description  intelligible.  That  in 
the  War  Department  of  India.  It  is  a  ;  Keenc's  '  Handbook  of  Agra,'  though 
great  pity  the  Government  cannot  afford  ,  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  on  too  small 
the  very  few  rupees  it  would  require  t«)  '  a  scale  and  not  sufficiently  detailed  for 
lithogpraph  and  publish  them.  Without  purposes  of  architectural  illustration, 
such  plans  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
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bcufjitli  tho  vaultod  luill,  tbe  nldeH  of  which  are  in  two  atoroj-s,  and 
witli  au  uctii^onal  liix'ak  iu  the  ccutre.  This  ha1I.  which  is  375  ft.  in 
length  over  all.  han  very  much  the  effect  of  the  nave  of  a  gigantic 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  forma  the  noblest  entrance  known  to  belong  to 


At  ita  inner  end  thia  hall  opened  into  a  court- 
yard, ;i60  ft.  square,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  noble  bazaar  extended 
right  and  left,  like  the  hall,  two  storeya  in  height,  but  not  vaultod. 
One  of  tlioHc  led  to  the  Delhi  gate,  the  other,  which. I  believe  was 
never  (jutte  finishiHl,  to  the  garden.     In  front,  at  the  entrance,  was  the 
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Nobut  Khana  (A),  or  music  haH,  beneath  which  the  visitor  entered  the 
second  or  great  court  of  the  palace,  measuring  550  ft.  north  and  south, 
by  385  ft.  east  and  west.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  the  Dewanni 
Aum  (B),  or  great  audience  hall  of  the  palace,  very  similar  in  design 
to  that  at  Agra,  but  more  magnificent.  Its  dimensions  are,  as  neaily 
as  I  can  ascertain,  200  ft.  by  100  ft.  over  all.  In  its  centre  is  a  highly 
ornamental  niche,  in  which,  on  a  platform  of  marble  richly  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,^  and  directly  facing  the  entrance,  once  stood  the  cele- 
brated peacock  throne,  the  most  gorgeous  example  of  its  class  that 
perhaps  even  the  East  could  ever  boast  of.  Behind  this  again  was  a 
garden -court ;  on  its  eastern  side  was  the  Rung  ]\Ichal  (C),  or  painted 
hall,  containing  a  bath  and  other  apartments. 

This  range  of  buildings,  extending  1000  ft.  east  and  west,  divided 
the  palace  into  two  nearly  equal  halves.  In  the  northern  division  of 
it  were  a  series  of  small  courts,  surrounded  by  buildings  apparently 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  distinguished  guests  ;  and  in  one  of  them 
overhanging  the  river  stood  the  celebrated  Dewanni  Khas  (D),  or 
private  audience  hall — if  not  the  most  beautiful,  certainly  the  most 
highly  ornamented  of  all  Shah  Jehan's  buildings.  It  is  larger  cer- 
tainly, and  far  richer  in  ornament  than  that  at  Agra,  though  liardly 
80  elegant  in  design ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  lx3auty  of  the  inlay 
of  precious  stones  with  which  it  is  adorned,  or  the  general  poetry  of 
the  design.  It  is  round  the  roof  of  this  hall  that  the  famous  inscrip- 
tion runs  :  "  If  there  is  a  heaven  on  earth  it  is  this,  it  is  this,"  which 
may  safely  be  rendered  into  the  sober  English  assertion,  that  no 
palace  now  existing  in  the  world  possesses  an  apartment  of  such 
singular  elegance  as  this. 

Beyond  this  to  the  northward  were  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  laid 
out  in  the  usual  formal  style  of  the  East,  but  adorned  with  fountains 
and  little  pavilions  and  kiosks  of  white  marble,  that  render  these  hO 
beautiful  and  so  appropriate  to  such  a  climate. 

The  whole  of  the  area  between  the  central  range  of  buildings  to 
the  south,  and  eastward  from  the  bazaar,  measuring  about  1000  ft. 


*  When  we  took  possession  of  the 
palace  every  one  Becn:s  to  have  looted 
after  the  most  independent  fashion. 
Among  others,  a  Captain  (afterwards 
Sip  John)  Jones  tore  up  a  great  part  of 
this  platform,  but  had  the  happy  idea  to 
get  his  loot  set  in  marble  as  table  tops. 
Two  of  thede  lie  brought  home  and 
sold  to  the  Government  for  £500,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  India  Museum.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  one  with  the 
birds  was  executed  by  Florentine,  or  at 
least  Italian,  artists  ;   while   the    other, 


which  was  apparently  at  the  back  of  the 
platform,  is  a  bad  copy  from  Raphael's 
picture  of  Ori)heus  charming  the  beast*. 
As  is  well  known,  that  again  was  a  copy 
of  a  picture  in  the  Catacombs.  There 
Orpheus  is  playing  on  a  lyre,  in  Raphuel'.s 
picture  on  a  violin,  and  that  is  the  in- 
strument representtd  in  the  Delhi  mosaic. 
Even  if  otlier  evidence  were  wanting,  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  set  the  question  at 
rest.  It  certainly  was  not  put  there  by 
the  bigot  Aunmgzebe,  nor  by  any  of  his 
successors. 

2  (J 
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each  way,  was  occupied  by  the  hareem  and  private  apartments .  of 
the  palace,  covering,  consequently,  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the 
Escurial,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  palace  in  Europe.  According  to  the 
native  plan  I  possess,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting,  it  con- 
tained three  garden  courts,  and  some  thii*teen  or  fourteen  other 
courts,  arranged  some  for  state,  some  for  convenience ;  but  what  they 
were  like  wo  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Not  one  vestige  of  them 
now  remains.  Judging  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  palace 
at  Agra,  built  by  the  same  monarch,  they  must  have  vied  with  the 
public  apartments  in  richness  and  in  beauty  when  originally  erected, 
but  having  continued  to  be  used  as  an  abode  down  to  the  time  of  the 
mutiny,  they  were  probably  very  much  disfigured  and  debased.  Taste 
was,  no  doubt,  at  as  low  an  ebb  inside  the  walls  of  the  palace  during 
the  last  hundred  years  as  it  was  outside,  or  as  we  find  it  at  Lucknow 
and  elsewhere  ;  but  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  structure  were  there, 
and  could  easily  have  been  disencumbered  from  the  accretions  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  it.  The  idea,  however,  of  doing  this  was  far  from 
entering  into  the  heads  of  our  governors.  The  whole  of  the  hareem 
courts  of  the  palace  were  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  to  make 
way  for  a  hideous  British  barrack,  without  those  who  carried  out  this 
fearful  piece  of  Vandalism  thinking  it  even  worth  while  to  make  a 
plan  of  what  they  were  destroying,  or  preserving  any  record  of  the 
most  splendid  palace  in  the  world. 

Of  the  public  parts  of  the  palace  all  that  now  remains  is  the 
entrance  hall,  the  Nobut  Khana,  the  Dewanni  Aum  and  Ehas,  and 
the  Rung  Mehal — now  used  as  a  mess-room — and  one  or  twa  small 
pavilions.  They  are  the  gems  of  the  palace,  it  is  true,  but  without 
the  courts  and  corridors  connecting  them  they  lose  all  their  meaning 
and  more  than  half  their  beauty.*  Being  now  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  British  barrack -yard,  they  look  like  precious  stones  torn  from 
their  settings  in  some  exquisite  piece  of  Oriental  jeweller's  work  and 
set  at  random  in  a  l)ed  of  the  commonest  plaster.^ 


'  It  ought  in  fairness  to  be  added  that,  ,  ample  space  for  a  garrison,  more  than 
since  they  have  been  in  our  possession,  I  doubly  ample  to  man  their  walla  in  tlie 
considerable  sums  have  been  expended  event  of  an  <5meute.  There  was  ample 
on  the  repair  of  these  fragments.  ;  space   for   larger  and  better  ventilated 

2  The  excuse  for  this  deliberate  act  of ;  barracks  just  outside  the  palace  walla, 
Vandalism  was,  of  course,  the  military  one,  I  where    the    Sepoy   lines    now    are.    for 


that  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  garrison 
of  Delhi  in  security  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  emergency.  Hud  it  been  correct 
it  would  have  been  a  valid  one,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  Without  touching  a 
single  building  of  Shah  Jehan's  there  woa 
ample  space  within  the  walls  for  all  the 
stores  and   materiel   of  the  garrison  of 


the  rest  of  the  garrison,  who  oould  easily 
have  gained  the  shelter  of  the  palare 
walls  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  riaing 
of  the  citizens.  It  is,  however,  ridiculooa 
to  fancy  thut  the  diminished  and  un- 
armed population  of  the  city  could  ever 
dream  of  such  an  attempt,  while  any 
foreign  enemy  with  artillery  Htroog  enough 


Delhi,  and  in  the  palace  and  Selim  Ghur    to  force  the  bastioned  enceinte  that  aur- 
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Taje  Meiial. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  this  destroyed  and  desecrated  palace 
to  the  Taje  Mehal,  which  even  more,  perhaps,  than  the  palace  was 
always  the  chef-d'oouvro  of  Shah  Jehan's  reign  (Woodcut  No.  337). 
It,  too,  has  been  fortunate  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  English, 
who  have  paid  sedulous  attention  to  it  for  some  time  past,  and  keep 
it  now,  with  its  gardens,  in  a  perfect  state  of  substantial  repair. 

No  building  in  India  has  been  so  often  drawn  and  photographed 
as  this,  or  more  frequently  described ;  but,  with  all  this,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  convoy  an  idea  of  it  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  not 
only  because  of  its  extreme  delicacy,  and  beauty  of  material  employed 
in  its  construction,  but  from  the  complexity  of  its  design.  If  the 
Taje  were  only  the  tomb  itself,  it  might  be  descril)ed ;  but  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  stands,  with  its  tall  minarets,  is  a  work  of  art  in 
itself.  Beyond  this  are  the  two  wings,  one  of  which  is  a  mosque, 
which  anywhere  else  would  be  considered  an  important  building. 
This  group  of  buildings  forms  one  side  of  a  garden  court  880  ft. 
square;  and  beyond  this  again  an  outer  court,  of  the  same  width 
but  only  half  tlie  depth.  This  is  entered  by  three  gateways  of  it« 
own,  and  contains  in  the  centre  of  its  inner  wall  the  great  gateway 
of  the  garden  court,  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  Taje  itself.^  Beautiful 
as  it  is  in  itself,  the  Taje  would  lose  hjilf  its  charm  if  it  stood  alone. 
It  is  the  combination  of  so  many  beauties,  and  the  perfect  manner 
in  which  each  is  subordinated  to  the  other,  that  makes  up  a  whole 
which  the  world  cannot  match,  and  which  never  fails  to  impress 
even  those  who  are  most  indiiferont  to  the  effects  produced  by 
archit^ictural  objects  in  general. 

The  i)lan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  338,  330)  explain  suffi- 
ciently the  general  arrangement  and  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
tomb  or  principal  building  of  the  group.  The  raised  platform  on 
which  it  stands  is  18  ft.  high,  faced  with  white  marble,  and  exactly 
313  ft.  square.     At  each  corner  of  this  terrace  stands  a  minaret  133  ft. 


rounds  the  town  would  in  a  very  few  The  caily  modern  act  to  be  comparccl 
hours  knock  the  piilace  walls  about  tbe  j  with  tin's  is  tbcdcBtniction  of  the  summer 
oars  of  any  garrison  that  might  bo  caught  '  palace  at  Pekiii.  Tliat,  how(?ver,  was  an 
in  such  a  trap.  j  ait  of  rcd-handc d   wnr,  and   may  have 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  i  been  a  political  necessity.  This  was  a 
this :  the  engineers  perceive<i  that  by  deliberate  act  of  uimecet<8ary  Vandalism 
gutting  the  palace  they  could  provide  at    — niost    difecredilable    to    all    conceme<l 


no  trouble  or  expense  a  wall  round  tlieir 
l)arrack-yard,  and  one  that  no  drunken 
soldier  could  scale  without  detection,  antl 


in  it. 

*  A  plan  of  this  garden,  with  the  Taje 
and  all  the  surrounding  buildings,  will 


for  this  or  some  such  wretched  motive  of    l)o  found  in  the  •  Journal  of  the  Royal 
economv  the  iKilacc  was  sacrificed  !  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  vii.  p.  42. 
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in  height,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  proportions,  more  beantiful, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  India.  In  the  centre  of  this  marble 
platform  stands  the  mausoleum,  a  square  of  186  ft.,  with  the  comers 
cut  off  to  the  extent  of  33  ft.  9  in.  The  centre  of  this  is  occupied  by 
the  principal  dome,  58  ft.  in  diameter  and  80  ft.  in  height,  under 
which  is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  screen  of  trellis-work  of  white 
marble,  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  elegance  in  Indian  art.*  Within  this 
stand  the  tombs — that  of  Miimtaz-i-Mehal  in  the  centre,  and  that 
of  Shah  Jehau  on  one  side.  These,  however,  as  is  usual  in  Indian 
sepulchres,  are  not  the  true  iombs — the  bodies  rest  in  a  vault,  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground  (as  seen  in  the  section)  beneath 
plainer  tombstones,  placed  exactly  underneath  those  in  the  hall 
above. 

In  every  angle  of  the  building  is  a  small  domical  apartment  of 
two  storeys  in  height,  26  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  these  are  con- 
nected, as  shown  in  the  plan,  by  various  passages  and  halls. 

The  light  to  the  central  apartment  is  admitted  only  through 
double  screens  of  white  marble  trellis-work  of  the  most  exquisite 
design,  one  on  the  outer,  and  one  on  the  inner  face  of  the  walls.  In 
our  climate  this  would  produce  nearly  complete  darkness;  but  in 
India,  and  in  a  building  wholly  composed  of  white  marble,  this 
was  required  to  temper  the  glare  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
intolerable.  As  it  is,  no  words  can  express  the  chastened  beauty  of 
that  central  chamber,  seen  in  the  soft  gloom  of  the  subdued  light 
that  reaches  it  through  the  distant  and  half-closed  openings  that 
surround  it.  When  used  as  a  Barrah  Durrie,  or  pleasure  palace,  it 
must  always  have  been  the  coolest  and  the  loveliest  of  garden  retreats, 
and  now  that  it  is  sacred  to  the  dead  it  is  the  most  graceful  and  the 
most  impressive  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  world. 

This  building,  too,  is  an  exquisite  example  of  that  system  of 
inlaying  with  precious  stones  which  became  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  the  Moguls  after  the  death  of  Akbar.  All  the  spandrils 
of  the  Taje,  all  the  angles  and  more  important  architectural  details, 
are  heightened  by  being  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  such  as  agates, 
bloo<lstones,  jasi>ers,  and  the  like.  These  are  combined  in  wreaths, 
scrolls,  and  frets,  as  exquisite  in  design  as  beautiful  in  colour;  and, 
relieved  by  the  pure  white  marble  in  which  they  are  inlaid,  they 
form  the  most  beautiful  and  precious  style  of  ornament  ever  adopted 
in  architecture ;  though,  of  course,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  in- 
tellectual beauty  of  Greek  ornament,  it  certainly  stands  first  among 
the  purely  decorative  forms  of  architectural  design.  This  mode  of 
ornamentation  is  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  tombs  themselves  and  the 


'  From  ita  design  I  caunot  help  fancy-  j  Sliiih  Jchuii  s  death.     It  certainly  looks 
ing  lliat  tl»is  screen   was   erected    after    more  modern. 
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sorecn  that  surrounds  them,  though  sparingly  introduced  on  the 
mosque  that  forms  one  wing  of  the  Taje,  or  oh  the  fountains  and 
surrounding  buildings.  The  judgment,  indeed,  with  which  this  style 
of  ornament  is  apportioned  to  the  various  parts  is  almost  as  remark- 
able as  the  ornament  itself,  and  conveys  a  high  idea  of  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  Indian  architects  of  that  age. 

The  long  rows  of  cypresses,  which  line  the  marble  paths  that 
intersect  the  garden  at  right  angles,  are  now  of  venerable  age ;  and, 
backed  up  by  masses  of  evergreen  foliage,  lend  a  charm  to  the  whole 
which  the  founder  and  his  children  could  hardly  have  realised. 
Each  of  the  main  avenues  among  these  trees  has  a'  canal  along  its 
oentre  studded  with  marble  fountains,  and  each  vista  leads  to  some 
beautiful  architectural  object.  With  the  Jumna  in  front,  and  this 
garden  with  its  fountains  and  gateways  behind ;  with  its  own  purity 
of  material  and  grace  of  form,  the  1  aje  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  creation  of  the  same  sort  in  the  whole  world.  Its  beauty 
may  not  be  of  the  highest  class,  but  in  its  class  it  is  unsurpassed. 


Though  neither  so  magnificent  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  some 
of  his  other  buildings,  the  MAti  Musjid,  or  Pearl  Mos(j[ue,  which 
Shah  Jehan  erected  in  the  fort 
of  Agra,  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  elegant  buildings  of 
its  class  to  be  found  anywhere 
(Woodcut  No.  340).  It  is  not 
large,  measuring  only  187  ft.  by 
234  ft.  over  all  externally ;  and 
though  raised  on  a  lofty  stylo- 
bate,  which  ought  to  give  it 
dignity,  it  makes  no  pretensions 
to  architectural  effect  on  the 
outside;  but  the  moment  you 
enter  by  the  eastern  gateway 
the  effect  of  its  courtyard  is 
Burpajssingly  beautiful.  The 
whole  is  of  white  marble,  and 
the  forms  all  graceful  and  ele- 
gant. The  only  ornament  intro- 
duced which  is  not  strictly 
architectural,  is  an  inscription 
in  black  marble,  inlaid  in  the  frieze  of  the  mosque  itself.  The  court- 
yard is  nearly  a  square,  154  ft.  by  158  ft.  On  three  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  colonnade  10  ft.  10  in.  deep ;  but  on  the  west, 
by  the  mosque  itself,  159  ft.  by  56  ft.  internally.  It  opens  on  the 
court  by  seven  arches  of  great  beauty,  and  is  surmounted  by  three 


340 


Plan  of  MAti  Mui^ld. 

(Frum  a  Plan  by  Uen.  Cunningham.) 

Scale  luO  a.  to  1  in. 
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which  Akbar  built  in  his  palace  at  Futtehpore  Sikri,  and  the  Mdti 
Musjid,  with  which  Shah  Jehan  adorned  the  palace  at  Agra,  that 
he  should  have  provided  no  place  of  worship  in  his  palace  at  Delhi. 
The  little  MAti  mosque  that  is  now  found  there  was  added  by 
Aurungzebo,  and,  though  pretty  enough  in  itself,  is  very  small,  only 
GO  ft.  square  over  all,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  palace.  There 
is  no  place  of  prayer,  within  the  palace  walls,  of  the  time  of  Shah 
Jehan,  nor,  apparently,  any  intention  of  providing  one.  The  Jumma ' 
Musjid  was  so  near,  and  so  apparently  part  of  the  same  design,  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  considered  sufficient  to  supply  this  apparently 
anomalous  deficiency. 

AURUNGZEBE,   A.D.   1658-1707. 

There  are  few  things  more  startling  in  the  history  of  this  style 
than  the  rapid  decline  of  taste  that  set  in  with  the  accession  of 
Auningzebe.  The  power  of  the  Mogul  empire  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  his  reign,  and  there  were  at  least  no  external  signs  of  decay 
visible  before  the  end  of  his  reign.  Even  if  his  morose  disposition 
did  not  lead  him  to  spend  much  money  on  palaces  or  civil  buildings, 
his  religious  fanaticism  might,  one  would  think,  have  led  him  to 
surpass  his  predecessors  in  the  extent  or  splendour  of  their  mosques 
or  religious  establishments.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  He  did,  indeed,  as  mentioned  above,  pull  down  the  temple  of 
Vishveshwar,  at  Benares,  in  order  to  erect  a  mosque,  whose  tall  and 
graceful  minarets  still  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
every  view  of  the  city.  It  was  not,  however,  from  any  love  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence  that  this  was  done,  but  to  insult  his  Hindu 
subjects  and  mark  the  triumph  of  Islam  over  Hinduism.  The  mosque 
itself  is  of  no  great  magnificence,  but  none  more  imjx^rtant  was 
erected,  so  far  as  I  know,  during  his  reign. 

Few  things  can  show  how  st<jadily  and  rapidly  the  decline  of 
taste  had  sot  in  than  the  fact  that  when  that  monarch  was  residing 
at  Aurungabad  between  the  years  1(550-70,  having  lost  his  favourite 
daughter,  Eabia  Diiranee,  he  ordered  his  architects  to  reproduce  an 
exact  copy  of  his  father's  celebrated  tomb,  the  Taje  Mehal,  in  honour 
of  her  memory.  They  believed  they  were  doing  so,  but  the  difference 
between  the  two  monuments,  even  in  so  short  an  interval,  is  startling. 
The  first  stands  alone  in  the  world  for  certain  qualities  all  can 
a})preciate ;  the  second  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  any  qualities 
of  elegance  or  design,  and  naiTowly  escapes  vulgarity  and  bad  taste. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  more  literal  copy  of  the 
Taje  was  erected  in  Lucknow  over  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  sovereigns. 
In  this  last,  however,  bad  taste  and  tawdrinoss  reign  supreme.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  thing  can  be  so  like  in  form  and  fo 
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unlike  in  spirit ;  but  so  it  is,  and  these  three  Tajes  form  a  very 
perfect  scale  by  which  to  measure  the  decline  of  art  since  the  great 
Mogul  dynasty  passed  its  zenith  and  began  its  rapid  downward 
career. 

Aurungzebe  himself  lies  buried  in  a  small  hamlet  just  above  the 
caves  of  Ellora.  The  spot  is  esteemed  sacred,  but  the  tomb  is  mean 
and  insignificant  beyond  what  would  have  sufficed  for  any  of  his 
nobles.  He  neglected,  apparently,  to  provide  for  himself  this  ne- 
cessary adjunct  to  a  Tartar's  glory,  and  his  successors  were  too  weak, 
even  had  they  been  inclined,  to  supply  the  omission.  Strange  to 
say,  tbe  sacred  Tul.si-tree  of  the  Hindus  has  taken  root  in  a  crevice 
of  the  brickwork,  and  is  flourishing  there  as  if  in  derision  of  the  most 
bigoted  persecutor  the  Hindus  ever  experienced. 

We  have  scarcely  any  remains  of  Aurungzebe*s  own  works,  except, 
as  before  observed,  a  few  additions  to  the  palace  at  Delhi ;  but  during 
his  reign  many  splendid  palaces  were  erected,  both  in  the  capital  and 
elsewhere.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  these  was  that  built 
by  his  aspiring  but  unfortunate  son  Dara  Shekoh.  It,  however,  was 
converted  into  the  English  residency  ;  and  so  completely  have  im- 
provements, with  plaster  and  whitewash,  done  their  work,  that  it 
requires  some  ingenuity  to  find  out  that  it  was  not  wholly  the  work 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

In  the  town  of  Delhi  many  palaces  of  the  age  of  Aurungzebe  have 
escaped  this  profanation,  but  generally  tliey  are  either  in  ruins  or 
used  as  shops ;  and  with  all  their  splendour  show  too  clearly  the 
degradation  of  style  which  liad  then  fairly  set  in,  and  which  is  even 
more  apparent  in  the  modern  capitals  of  Oude,  Hydrabad,  and  other 
cities  which  have  risen  into  importance  during  the  last  hundred 
years. 

Even  these  capitals,  however,  are  not  without  edifices  of  a  ]>alatial 
class,  which  from  their  size  and  the  picturesqueness  of  their  forms 
deserve  attention,  and  to  an  eye  educated  among  the  plaster  glories 
of  the  Alhambra  would  seem  objects  of  no  small  interest  and  lx>auty. 
Few,  however,  are  built  of  eitlier  marble  or  squared  stone  :  most  of 
them  are  of  brick  or  rubble-stone,  and  the  ornaments  in  stucco,  which, 
coupled  with  the  inferiority  of  their  design,  will  always  prevent  their 
being  admired  in  immediate  proximity  with  the  glories  of  Agra  and 
Delhi. 

In  a  history  of  Mahomedan  art  in  India  which  had  any  pretensions 
to  be  exhaustive,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  before  concluding 
many  minor  buildings,  especially  tombs,  which  are  found  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  For  in  addition  to  the  Imperial  tombs,  mentioned 
above,  the  neighlx)urhoods  of  Agra  and  Delhi  are  crowded  with  those 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  some  of  them  scarcely  less  magnificent 
than  the  mausolea  of  their  masters. 
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Besides  the  tombs,  however,  in  the  capitals  of  the  empire,  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  of  any  importance  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Ganges 
or  Jumna,  even  as  far  eastward  as  Dacca,  that  does  not  possess  some 
specimens  of  this  form  of  architectural  magnificence.  Jaunpore  and 
Allahabad  are  particularly  rich  in  examples;  but  Patna  and  Dacca 
possess  two  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  smaller  class  of  tombs  that 
are  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 

OuDE  AND  Mysore. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  engrave  a  sufficient  number  of  illus- 
trations to  make  the  subject  intelligible,  one  or  two  chapters  might 
very  easily  be  filled  with  the  architecture  of  these  two  dynasties. 
That  of  Mysore,  though  only  lasting  forty  years — a.d.  1760-1799 — 
was  sufficiently  far  removed  from  European  influence  to  practise  a 
style  retaining  something  of  true  architectural  character.  The 
pavilion  called  the  Deriah  Doulut  at  Seringapatam  resembles  some- 
what the  nearly  contemporary  palace  at  Deeg  in  style,  but  is  feebler 
and  of  a  much  less  ornamental  character.^  The  tomb,  too,  of  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  surrounding  mausolea,  retain  a 
reminiscence  of  former  greatness,  but  will  not  stand  comparison  with 
the  Imperial  tombs  of  Agra  and  Delhi. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tomb  of  Saftar  Jung,  the  founder  of  the 
Lucknow  dynasty,  situated  not  far  from  the  Kutub  at  Delhi,  is  not 
quite  unworthy  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found.  Though  so  late 
in  date  (a.d.  1756),  it  looks  grand  and  imposing  at  a  distance,  but  it 
will  not  bear  close  inspection.  Even  this  qualified  praise  can  hardly 
be  awarded  of  any  of  the  buildings  in  the  capital  in  which  his 
dynasty  was  finally  established. 

If  mass  and  richness  of  ornamentation  were  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  architecture,  few  capitals  in  India  could  show  so 
much  of  it  as  Lucknow.  It  is,  in  fact,  amazing  to  observe  to  what 
an  extent  this  dynasty  filled  its  capitals  with  gorgeous  buildings 
during  the  one  short  century  of  its  existence,  but  all — or  with  the 
fewest  possible  exceptions — in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Renaissance,  or  revival  of  classical  architecture 
in  Europe  in  the  16th  century,  in  India  it  was  an  unmitigated  mis- 
fortune. The  unintelligent  vulgarity  with  which  the  ** Orders"  are 
there  used,  by  a  people  who  were  capable  of  such  noble  things  in 
their  own  styles,  is  one  of  the  most  startling  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  architecture.  The  subject  hardly  belongs  to  this  work,  and  has 
already  been  treated  of  in  the  *  History  of  Modem  Architecture.'  ^ 

Even  at  Lucknow,  however,  there  are  some  buildings  into  which 


*  There  are  eight  photographs  of  it  in  Capt.  Lyon's  coUection,  and  many  also  by 
others.  *  Page  478,  et  9e*jq, 
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the  European  leaven  has  not  penetrated,  and  which  are  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  same  volume  as  the  works  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  these  is  the  great  Imambara,  which,  though  its  details  will 
not  bear  too  close  an  examination,  is  still  conceived  on  so  grand  a 
scale  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  buildings  of  ar^  earlier  age. 

As  seen  by  the  plan  of  the  Imambara  (Woodcut  No.  343),  the 
principal  apartment  is  162  ft.  long  by  53  ft.  6  in.  wide.  On  the  two 
bides  are  verandahs,  respectively  26  ft.  6  in.  and  27  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
and  at  each  end  an  octagonal  apartment,  63  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
whole  interior  dimensions  being  thus  263  ft.  by  145  ft.  This  im- 
mense building  is  covered  with  vaults  of  very  simple  form  and  still 
simpler  construction,  being  of  a  rubble  or  coarse  concrete  several  feet 


34:{.        Plan  of  Imambara  at  Lucknow.    (From  Measurements  by  the  Author.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

in  thickness,  which  is  laid  on  a  rude  mould  or  centering  of  bricks 
and  mud,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  year  or  two  to  set  and  dry.  The 
centering  is  then  removed,  and  the  vault,  being  in  one  piece,  stands 
without  abutment  or  thrust,  apparently  a  better  and  more  durable 
form  of  roof  than  our  most  scientific  Gothic  vaulting ;  certainly  far 
cheaper  and  far  more  easily  made,  since  it  is  literally  cast  on  a  mud 
foi-m,  which  may  be  moulded  into  any  shape  the  fancy  of  the  architect 
may  dictate. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  instructive  subject  of  speculation  to  try 
to  ascertain  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Mahomedan  architecture 
in  India  had  no  European  influence  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
materials  for  the  inquiry  are  not  abundant,  but  we  can  peiceive  that 
the  decadence  had  set  in  long  before  the  death  of  Aurungzebe.  It  is 
also  evident  that  in  such  buildings  as  were  erected  at  Agra  or  Delhi 
during  the  lapse  of  the  18th  century,  even  where  no  European  in- 
fluence can  be  traced,  there  is  a  feebleness  and  want  of  true  perception, 
though  occasionally  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance. 
There,  however,  the  inquiry  fails,  because  European  influence  made 
itself  felt  before  any  actual  change  had  developed  itself,  but  in  remote 
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I  tlio  downward  progrees  becanio  apparent  without  any  eztrft- 
neous  assistance.  This  is  parttallj  the  case,  as  just  mentioned,  in  the 
Mysore ;  but  there  is  a  cemetery  at  Junaghnr,  in  Gujerat,  where 
there  exists  a  group  of  tombs,  all  erected  within  this  century,  some 
witliin  the  last  ^twenty  or  thirty  years,  which  exhibit  more  nearly 
than  any  others  I  am  acquainted  with  the  forms  towards  which  the 


style  was  tending.  The  stylo  is  not  without  a.  certain  amount  of 
elegance  in  detail  (Woodcut  No.  344).  The  tracery  of  the  windows 
is  fre<iuently  fascinating  from  it«  beauty,  and  all  the  carving  is  exe- 
cuted with  precision  and  appropriateness— but  it  is  all  wooden,  or,  in 
other  words,  every  detail  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a  sideboard  or 
a  bedstead,  or  any  article  of  npholeterj-,  than  for  a  building  in  stone. 
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The  domes  especially  can  hardly  bo  traced  back  to  their  grand  and 
solemn  form  as  used  by  the  Pa  than  architects.  The  pinnacles  are 
fanciful,  and  the  brackets  designed  more  for  ornament  than  work.  It 
is  a  stylo,  in  fact,  broken  loose  from  the  true  principles  of  constructive 
design,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  no  amount  of  ornament,  however 
elegant  it  may  be,  will  redeem  the  want  of  propriety  it  inevitably 
exhibits. 

It  is  curious,  however,  and  instructive,  in  concluding  our  history 
of  architecture  as  practised  within  the  limits  of  India  properly  so 
called,  to  observe  how  completely  wo  have  been  walking  in  a  circle. 
We  began  by  tracing  how,  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a 
wooden  style  was  gradually  assuming  lithic  forms,  and  by  degrees 
being  elaborated  into  a  style  where  hardly  a  reminiscence  of  wood 
remained.  We  conclude  with  finding  the  style  of  llullabid  and 
Bijapur,  or  Delhi,  returning  to  forms  as  appropriate  to  carpentry 
but  as  unsuitod  to  masonry  as  the  rails  or  gateways  at  Bharhut  or 
Sanchi.  It  might  some  time  ago  have  been  a  question  worth  mooting 
whether  it  was  likely  it  would  perish  by  persevering  in  this  wrong 
direction.  That  enquiry,  however,  seems  idle  now,  as  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  death-blow  will  be  given,  as  at  Lucknow  and  else- 
where, by  the  fatal  imitation  of  a  foreign  style. 
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WOODEN  ARCHITECTURE. 
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Mosque  of  Shah  Hamadan,  Siinngger. 


Kashmir. 

Turning  for  the  nonce  from  this  quasi-wooclen  style —which  is  only 
an  indication  of  decadence  and  decrepitude — it  would  he  pleasing  if 
we  could  finish  our  narrative  with  the  description  of  a  true  wooden 
stylo  as  it  exists  in  Kashmir.  The  Jumma  Musjid,  in  the  city  of 
Srinugger,  is  a  large  and  important  building,  and  if  not  so  magni- 
ficent as  some  of  those  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  of  great 
interest  from  being  designed  to  be  constructed  in  wood,  and  wood  only. 
A  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities  would,  consequently,  help  us  much  in 
understanding  many  problems  that  arise  in  investigating  the  history 
of  architecture  in  India.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  a  fashionable  build- 
ing, and  of  the  1001  tourists  who  visit  the  vuUey  no  one  mentions  it, 
and  no  photographer  has  yet  set  up  his  c  imera  within  its  precincts.^ 

Its  plan  apparently  is  the  usual  one :  a  courtyard  surrounded  by 
cloisters,  longer  and  loftier  on  the  side  towards  Mecca,  its  peculiarity 
being  that  all  the  pillars  that  support  its  roofs  are  of  Deodar  pine — 
not  used,  of  course,  to  imitate  stone  or  stone  construction,  but  honest 
wooden  forms,  as  in  Burmese  monasteries  and  elsewhere.  The  carving 
on  them  is,  I  believe,  rich  and  beautiful,  and  though  dilapidated,  the 
etfect  is  said  to  be  still  singularly  pleasing. 

There  is  one  other  mosque  in  the  same  city,  known  as  that  of 
Shah  Hamadan  (Wooilcut  No.  34/)),  which  is  ecjually  erected  wholly 
in  wood,  and  though  very  much  smaller  than  the  Jumma  Musjid,  is 
interesting,  in  the  first  place,  because  its  roof  is  probably  very  similar 
to  that  which  once  covered  the  temple  at  Marttand  (Woodcut  No.  161), 
and  the  crowning  ornament  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  a  Buddhist 


»  If  Lieut.  Colo,  iiistoad  of  repeating 
})I.iii8  and  details  of  buildings  which  lind 
already  been  published  by  Gen.  Cunning- 
ham, liad  given  us  a  plan  and  details  of 
this  unknown  building,  he  might  have 


rendered  a  service  all  would  have  been 
grateful  for.  What  I  know  of  it  is  prin- 
cipally derived  ^m  verbal  commanica- 
tion  >vitii  Col.  Montgomerie,  B.K. 
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Tee,  very  miich  altered,  it  must  be  confeseed,  but  still  not  so  very 
unlike  some  found  in  Nepal,  as  at  Swayambunath  (Woodcwt  No.  170), 
for  instance,  and  elsewhere. 

The  walls,  too,  are  of  interest  to  ns,  because  the  mode  in  which  iho 


^""t^ 


logs  are  disposed  and  ornamented  resembles  the  ornamentation  of  the 
Orissan  temples  more  clearly  than  any  stone  forms  we  cun  call  to  mind. 
The  courses  of  the  stone  work  in  the  tower  of  the  great  temple  at 
Ithuvaneswar  (Woudctit  No.  233),  the  Moitro  Serai,  and  other  temples 
there,  produce    so    nearly  the    same   effect,  that   it   does  not    seem 
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improbable  they  may  have  been  derived  from  Bome  such  original.  The 
mode,  too,  in  which  the  Orissan  temples  are  carved,  and  the  extent  to 
which  that  class  of  ornamentation  is  carried,  is  much  more  suggestive 
of  a  wooden  than  of  a  lithic  origin. 

These,  however,  are  questions  that  can  only  be  profitably  discussed 
when  we  have  more  knowledge  of  this  Kashmiri  style  than  we  now 
possess.  When  the  requisite  lHaterials  are  available  for  the  purpose, 
there  are  few  chapters  that  will  be  of  greater  interest,  or  that  will 
more  worthily  conclude  the  Architectural  History  of  India  than  those 
that  treat  of  the  true  and  false  styles  of  wooden  art,  with  which  the 
narrative  begins,  and  with  which  it  also  ends. 
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BURMAH. 

CONTENTr*. 

Tntroilnctory  —  Ruins  of  Thatiin,  Prome,  and  Pagan  —  Circular  Dagobas 

Monasteries, 


Introductory. 

Thk  styles  of  architecture  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  of 
this  volume  practically  exhaust  the  enumeration  of  all  those  which 
were  practised  in  India  Proper,  with  its  adjacent  island  of  Ceylon, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  our  knowledge  till  the  present  day.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  possible  to  treat  their  description  as  a  work 
complete  in  itself,  and  to  conclude  without  reference  to  other  styles 
practised  in  neighbouring  countries.  It  will  add,  however,  immensely 
not  only  to  the  interest  but  to  the  completeness  of  the  work,  if  the 
history  is  continued  through  the  architectural  forms  of  those  countries 
which  adopted  religions  originating  in  India,  and  borrowed  with 
them  architectural  forms  which  expressed,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, how  far  their  religious  beliefs  differed  from,  or  agreed  with, 
those  of  the  country  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  first  of  these  countries  to  which  we  naturally  turn  is  Burmah, 
which  adopted  the  religion  of  Sakya  Muni  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
borrowed  also  many  of  the  Indian  forms  of  architecture,  but  with 
differences  we  are  now  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  It  may  be,  that,  as 
we  know  nothing  practically  of  the  architectural  forms  of  the  Lower 
Bengal  provinces  before  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  these 
forms  may  have  been  taken  to  Prome  and  Pegu  before  that  time; 
or  it  may  be  that  a  northern  or  Thibetan  element  crept  into  Burmah 
across  the  northern  mountains  by  some  route  we  cannot  now  follow. 
These  are  interesting   problems  we  shall   not  be   able  to  solve  till 
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we  have  a  more  critical  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  Burmese 
buildings.  Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  some  recent 
English  travellers,  we  do  know  a  great  deal  about  Burmese  art. 
The  works  of  Symes,^  Crawfurd,^  and,  above  all,  of  Colonel  Yule,^ 
are  replete  with  information ;  but  what  they  did  was  done  in  the 
intervals  they  were  able  to  snatch  from  pressing  public  duties. 
What  is  really  wanted  is,  that  some  qualified  person  should  take 
up  the  subject  specially,  and  travel  through  the  country  with  no 
other  object  than  to  investigate  its  antiquities.  With  the  know- 
ledge we  now  have,  six  months  spent  on  such  a  mission  ought  to 
tell  us  all,  or  nearly  all,  we  now  want  to  know.*  Pending  that 
being  done,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  a  good  deal  still  to  be 
explained  by  future  investigators. 

Thati:n. 

The  earliest  really  authentic  notice  we  have  of  these  countries  is 
in  the  *  Mahawanso.*  It  is  there  related  that,  after  the  third  convo- 
cation— B.C.  246 — Asoka  despatched  two  missionaries,  Sono  and  Uttaro, 
to  Souverna  Bhumi,  the  Golden  Land,  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
religion  of  the  Vanquisher.^  It  is  now  perfectly  ascertained  that  this 
place  was  almost  certainly  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  classical  geo- 
graphers, situated  on  the  Si  tang  river,  and  now  called  Thatiin,  about 
forty  miles',  travelling  distance  north  from  Martaban.*  Since  it  ceased 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  either  by  the  silting  up  from  the  river  or 
the  elevation  of  the  land,  it  is  now  no  longer  a  port ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  for  some  centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian 
Era  it  was  the  emporium  through  which  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  trade  between  China  and  the  western  world  was  carried  on. 
The  line  of  passage  was  apparently  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  fnmi 
the  delta  of  the  Kistnah  and  Godavery;  and  it  was  to  this  trade 
route  that  we  probably  owe  the  rise  and  importance  of  Amravati 
till  it  was  superseded  by  the  direct  sea- voyage  from  Gujerat  and 
the  west  coast  of  India  in  the  6th  century.     The  place  was  sacked 


'  ^Embassy  to  Ava  in  1795.*  London, 
1800,  4to.,  27  plates. 

'  *  Journal  of  Embassy  to  Court  of 
Ava,*  1827.    4to.,  plates. 

'  *  Mission  to  Court  of  Ava  in  1855.' 
4to.,  numerous  illustrations. 

*  If  any  of  our  1001  idle  young  men 
who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves or  their  money  would  only  qualify 
themselves  for,  and  carry  out  such  a 
mission,  it  is  wonderful  how  easily  and 


how  pleasantly  they  might  add  to  oar 
stores  of  knowledge.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
think  of  such  a  tiling.  Fox-hunting  and 
pheasant  -  shooting  are  more  congenial 
pursuits. 

*  *  Mahawanso,*  p.  71. 

*  R.  F.  St.  John,  in  the  *  Phoenix* 
vol.  ii.  p.  204,  et  seqq.  Sir  Artlmr  Phayre, 
in  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,*  vol.  xlii.  p.  23,  «/  $eqq. 
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and  entirely  destroyed,  according  to  Sir  A.  Phayre,  in  a.d.  1080,  by 
Anauratha,  king  of  Pegu;  but  long  before  that  time  it  had  been 
dwindling,  from  the  growing  importance  of  Pegu,  which  was  founded 
in  A.D.  517  or  a.d.  573.* 

The  only  description  of  its  ruins  is  by  St.  Andrew  St.  John, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Phoenix  *  above  referred  to ;  but  they 
seem  even  now  to  be  very  extensive,  in  spite  of  neglect  and  conse- 
quent decay.  The  walls  can  still  bo  traced  for  7700  ft.  in  one  direc- 
tion by  4000  ft.  in  another,  enclosing  a  regular  oblong  of  more  than 
700  acres.  In  this  enclosure  are  several  old  pagodas,  some,  unfor- 
tunately, recently  repaired,  but  all  of  a  form  we  have  not  yet  met 
with,  though  we  shall  presently  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Java. 

The  principal  pagoda  here,  like  all  the  others,  is  built  of  hewn 
laterite.  Its  base  is  a  square,  measuring  104  ft.  each  way,  and  18  ft. 
high;  the  second  storey  is  70  ft.  square  and  16^  ft.  high ;  the  third 
48  ft.  square  and  12  ft.  high.  On  this  now  stands  a  circular  pagoda, 
making  up  the  whole  height  to  86  ft.  Mr.  St.  John  fancies  this 
circular  part  may  be  much  more  modern  than  the  rest,  but  he  adds, 
"  the  whole  face  of  the  pagoda  has  been  carved  in  patterns ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  part  is  the  second  storey,  to  which  access  is  given 
by  four  flights  of  steps,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  The  whole  was 
apparently  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  most  elaborate  character." 

There  seem  to  be  no  data  to  enable  us  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  date  of  this  or  of  other  similar  pagodas  in  this  place,  and  no 
photographs  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  details, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  just  in  such  an  old  city  as  this  that 
we  may  expect  to  find  those  early  forms  which  may  explain  so  much 
that  is  now  unintelligible  in  subsequent  examples.  Thatun  was 
coeval  with  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon,  and  if  examined  with  care, 
might  do  as  much  for  the  square  form  of  temple  as  the  island 
capital  may  do  for  the  round  form.  I'heir  greatest  interest  would, 
however,  arise  from  the  light  they  might  throw  on  the  square  temples 
of  Pagan  and  other  Burmese  cities,  whose  origin  it  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  explain.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  fact  worth  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  find  here  square  three-storeyed  pagodas,  which  cer- 
tainly were  erected  before  a.d.  1080,  when  the  city  was  destroyed, 
and  probably  before  the  6th  century,  when  it  was  practically  super- 
seded by  the  rise  of  the  now  city  and  kingdom  of  Pegu. 

Prome. 

If  we  might  trust  the  Burmese  annals,  Prome  was  a  capital  city 
as  early  as  the  year  101  of  Faith,  or  after  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha.^     In 


'  Sir  A.  Phayre,  loc.  cit.  *  Crawfurd*a  *  Embassy  to  Ava,'  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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other  words,  it  seems  probable  that  Buddhist  missionaries  from  the 
second  convocation  held  under  Kalasoka,  in  the  previous  year  (b.c.  433), 
established  themselves  here,  and  introduced  the  new  religion  into 
the  country.^  The  real  political  capital  of  the  country  at  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  Tagoung,  half-way  between  Ava  and  Bhamo,  on 
the  Upper  Irawaddi.^  Prome,  however,  seems  to  have  continued  the 
religious  capital  till  a.d.  107,  when  the  two  capitals  were  amal- 
gamated, under  the  name  of  Old  Pagan  on  the  northern  site,  to  be 
again  transferred  to  New  Pagan,  below  Ava,  about  the  year  847.^ 
Upper  Pagan  seems  to  have  been  visited  by  Captain  Hannay,  in 
A.D.  1835,  and  by  others  subsequently,  and  the  remains  are  described 
as  extensive,  but  too  much  ruined  and  obscured  by  jungle  to  admit  of 
any  scientific  investigation.  Those  of  Prome  would  probably  be  even 
more  interesting ;  but  I  know  of  no  description  that  enables  us  to 
ascertain  what  they  really  are.  I  have  photographs  of  some  dagobas 
— rather  too  tall  to  be  very  old — but,  without  some  mouldings  or 
architectural  details,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  even  what  their  age 
may  be;  so  that  practically  the  architectural  history  of  Burmah 
begins  with  the  foundation  of  Pagan  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century, 
and  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Chinese,  or  rather  the  Tartar  arm}' 
of  Kublai  Khan,  in  1284,*  its  glory  lasted  little  more  than  four  cen- 
turies. During  that  period,  however,  it  was  adorned  by  a  very 
extensive  series  of  monuments,  most  of  which  still  remain  in  a  state 
of  very  tolerable  preservation. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  Pagan  are,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  coincident  with  that  of  PoUonarua,  in  Ceylon  ; 
but  the  Burmese  city  seems  to  have  excelled  the  Ceylonese  capital 
both  ill  the  extent  of  its  buildings  and  in  their  magnificence.  Their 
differences,  too,  both  in  form  and  detail,  are  very  remarkable,  but, 
if  properly  investigated,  would  throw  light  on  many  religious  and 
ethnographical  problems  that  are  now  very  obscure. 


Pagan. 


The  ruins  of  Pagan  extend  about  eight  miles  in  length  along  the 
river,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  two  miles,  and  within  that 
space  Colonel  Yule  estimates  there  may  still  be  traced  the  remains  of 
800  or  1000  temples.     Several  of  these  are  of  great  magnificence,  and 


'  It  has  recently  become  the  fashion 
to  doubt  the  holding  of  this  convocation 
100  yeairs  after  the  death  of  Buddha ;  but 
this  vt-ry  pointed  allusion  to  it,  in  the 
early  Burmese  annals,  so  completely  con- 
firms what  is  said  in  the  *  Mahawanso/ 


that  the  fact  of  its  being  held  does  not 
appeitr  to  me  doubtful. 

*  Yule,  *  ^lission  to  Ava,'  p.  30. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  32. 

*  Yule*8  *  Marco  Polo,*  vol.  ii.  p.  8*,  rf 


lire  kept  in  a  state  of  repair ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  in  ru 

the  forms  of  the  greater  part  hardly  dietinguiBhable. 

"  1  -I       Hi 


Of  these,  one  of  the  moat  remarkalile  is  that  of  Ananda.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan  (Woodcut  No.  346),  it  is  a  square  of 
nearly  200  ft.  on  each 
side,  with  projecting  por- 
ticos on  each  face,  so  that 
it  measures  280  ft.  across 
each  way.  Like  all  the 
great  pagodas  of  the  city, 
it  is  seven  storeys  in 
height ;  six  of  these  arc 
square  and  fiat,  each  di- 
minishing in  extent,  so 
as  to  give  the  whole  a 
pyramidal  form  ;  the 
seventh,     which     is      or  _ 

simulates  the  cell  of  the  i— J.j-Jlr    \- J  ■, J     rj  ^iL^ 

temple,    takes    the    form  I |  , ]     "   ] ^ 

of     a    Hindu     or     Jaina  >- ] ]        1 '._  p 

temple,  the  whole  in  this  _J  j,_J      ^J  jJ 

instance     rising     to     the  3,,    p,,no,Th.pinrt  (From  Yoit.)  s«i.iMfi.toiio. 
height  of  183  ft. 

Internally,  the  building  is  extremely  solid,  being  intersected  only 
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by  two  narrow  concentric  corridors ;  but  in  rear  of  each  projecting 
transept  is  a  niche  most  artificially  lighted  from  above,  in  which 
stands  a  statue  of  Budiiha  more  thaa  ^0  ft.  in  height.  This  ia  tho 
arrangement  wo  find  in  the  Ohaumuk  temple  at  Palitana  and  at 
Sailri  (Woodcut  No.   133),  both  Jaina  temples  of  the  15th  century 


ond  which  it  is  consequenily  rather  surprising  to  hud  here  as 
oarly  as  the  11th  century  (A.n.  106C  *)  ;  but  the  form  and  the  whole 
of  the  arrangement  of  these  temples  arc  Bo  uuliko  what  we  find 
elsewhere  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  iinj  amount  of  anomalies 

'  Vulo,  '  Mission  to  Ava,'  p.  '36.     As  I  aud  beA,   it  will   not  bo    neceesuT)   to 
almost  oil  the  particulars  liore  inontioned    ropiiit  ruffrcnots  on  every  page, 
nre  taken  rroiii  this  work  ns  the  latest  I 
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Next  in  rank  to  this  ih  the  Thapitiya— the  Omniscient— erected 
about  tho  year  1100  hy  the  prandeon  of  the  king  who  built  the 
Ananda.  It  ici  very  similar  to  thu  Aiianda  both  in  dimensiouB  aud  in 
plun.  except  that  it  has  only  cue  pureh  instead  of  four,  and  cunseqiieiitly 
only  one  great  Htatuo  in  its  uell  instead  of  four  standing  buck  to  back. 
Its  height  is  £01  ft.,  and  it  is  the  highest  in  the  place  (Woodcuts  Kos. 
347,  3-18). 

The  third  in  importance  is  called  tho  Gaudapalen,  built  in  1160. 
'I'hia  temple  is  smaller  than  those  just  mentioned,  but  makes  up  in 
richness  and  beauty  of  detuil  for  its  more  diminutive  dimensions. 

The  Dhamay^ingyeo,  now  in  riiins,  is  quite  equal  in  dimensions  to 
the  Ananda,  aud  very  much  resembles  it  in  plan  and  design  ;  while  on© 
called  tho  Sem  Byo  Koo,  is,  in  its  details,  the  most  beautiful  of  any, 


The  geuerai  appearance  of  these  temples  will  bo  understood  from 
the  annexed  view  (\Vi>jdcut  No.  34S)}  of  that  called  Gaudapalen, 
and  their  geuerai  arrangements  from  tho  section  of  the  Thapinya,  of 
which  a  plan  is  given  (Woodcut  Ko.  347).  They  are  all  so  similar 
that  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations,  the  only  real  difference 
being  in  the  gi'eatcr  or  less  amount  of  ornament  in  stucco  which  lias 
been  applied  to  each. 

Tho  first  thing  that  strikes  the  iuquiier  on  examining  these 
temples  is  their  remarkable  dissimilarity  with  anything  on  the  con- 
tinent of  I  ndia.  They  are  not  topes  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  nor  are 
they  viharas.  The  one  building  we  have  hitherto  met  with  which 
they  in  any  way  resemble  is  tho  sevcn-storej'ed  IVasada  at  I'ollo- 
narua  (Woodcut   Xo,    IOC),  which,  nci  doubt,  belongs  to   the   same 
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class.  It  is  possible  that  the  square  pagodas  at  lliatun,  when 
properly  examined,  may  contain  the  explanation  we  are  searching 
for.  They  evidently  were  not  alone,  and  many  other  examples  may 
still  be  found  when  looked  for.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  improbable  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  that  their 
real  synonyms  are  to  be  found  in  Babylonia,  not  in  India.  The 
Birs  Nimroud  is,  like  them,  a  seven-storeyed  temple,  with  external 
stairs,  leading  to  a  crowning  cell  or  sanctuary.  Of  course,  during 
the  seventeen  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  the 
two  buildings,  considerable  changes  have  taken  place.  The  lowest 
stairs  in  Burmah  have  become  internal;  in  Babylonia  they  were 
apparently  external.  At  the  head  of  the  third  flight  at  the  Birs, 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  found  the  remains  of  three  recesses.  At  Pagan 
these  had  been  pushed  into  the  centre  of  the  third  storey.  The 
external  flights  were  continued  on  the  upper  three  storeys  at  both 
places ;  but  in  Babylonia  they  lead  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
real  sanctuary,  in  Burmah  to  a  simulated  one  only,  but  of  a  form 
which,  in  India,  always  contained*  a  cell  and  an  image  of  the  deity 
to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  is  it  possible  that  a  Babylonian  form  should 
reach  Burmah  without  leaving  traces  of  its  passage  through  India? 
It  is  hardly  a  suflicient  answer  to  say  it  must  have  come  via  Thibet 
and  Central  Asia ;  because,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  w^e 
do  not  know  of  such  a  route  being  used.  It  is  a  more  probable 
explanation  to  say  that  such  monuments  may  have  existed  in  the 
great  Gangetic  cities,  but,  like  these  Burmese  examples,  in  brick 
and  plaster ;  and  have  perished,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  do  in  that 
climate,  and  where  hostile  races  succeeded  the  Buddhists.  But, 
however  it  may  be  eventually  accounted  for,  it  hardly  appears  to 
me  doubtful  that  these  Burmese  seven-storeyed  temples  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Babylonian  examples,  and  that  we  shall  some  day 
be  able  to  supply  the  gaps  which  exist  in  their  genealogy. 

Meanwhile  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  earliest  capital 
of  the  Burmese  was  Tagoung  in  the  north,  and  their  real  affinities  are 
Avith  the  north.  They  got  their  religion  by  the  southern  route  from 
Bengal,  but  it  was  engrafted  on  a  stem  of  which  we  know  very  little, 
and  all  whose  affinities  have  yet  got  to  be  traced  to  their  source. 

Before  leaving  these  square  temples,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
some  peculiarities  which  are  new  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
purely  brick  style,  and,  as  such,  using  true  radiating  arches,  not  only 
to  span  the  openings  but  to  roof  their  passages  and  halls.  This  is 
so  unlike  what  we  find  in  any  part  of  India  Proper,  that  it  seems 
to  ix)int  with  certainty  to  some  foreign — most  probably  a  northern — 
country  for  its  origin.     As  frequently  mentioned  above,  no  Buddhist 
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arch  is  known  to  exist  in  India,*  and,  except  in  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
hardly  a  Hindu  one,  in  any  teiuple  down  to  the  present  day.  It 
could  hardly,  in  consequence,  be  derived  from  that  country,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Chinese  or  Tartar  nations  ever 
showed  any  aversion  to  these  forms.  We  know,  at  all  events,  that 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  used  brick  arches  long  before  the 
Christian  Era,  and  the  art  may  have  been  communicated  by  them 
to  the  nations  of  Northern  Asia,  and  from  them  it  may  have  come 
down  the  Irawaddi. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  try  and  find  out  what  the 
Jains  in  western  India  would  have  done  had  they  been  forced  to  use 
brick  instead  of  stone  during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  which  was 
the  great  building  epoch  on  the  Irawaddi  and  in  Gujerat.  Possibly 
they  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusi(m,  in  which  case  we 
can  only  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  westerns  were  not  tempted 
with  the  fatal  facility  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  these  square  Burmese  pagodas  adopt 
the  curvilinear  sikra  of  the  Indo-Aryan  style.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  indication  that  they  derived  some,  at  least,  of 
their  architectural  features,  as  well  as  their  religion,  from  India;  but 
as  this  form  was  adopted  by  both  Jains  and  Hindus  in  the  north  of 
India,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  that  age, 
it  hardly  enables  us  to  point  out  the  particular  locality. from  which 
it  was  derived,  or  the  time  at  which  it  was  first  introduced.  It  is, 
however,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  only  instance  of  its  being 
found  out  of  India  Proper. 


Circular  Dagobas. 

Leaving  these  square  quasi -Jaina  temples,  which  are  clearly  excep- 
tional, the  dagobas  of  Biirmah  are  found  to  be  generally  Diuch  more 
like  those  which  are  found  in  India  and  Ceylon,  though  many,  having 
been  erected  only  in  the  present  century,  are  of  forms  more  complex 
and  attenuated  than  those  in  India  Proper. 

The  one  most  like  the  Indian  type  is  that  kno\vn  as  the  Kong 
Madu,  not  far  from  Mengiin,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  The 
mass  of  the  dome,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,^  is  about  100  ft.  diameter. 
It  is  taller  than  a  semicircle — which  would  indicate  a  modern  date  — 
and  stands  on  three  concentric  bases,  each  wider  than  the  other. 
Round  the  whole  is  a  railing,  consisting  of  784  stone  pillars,  each 
standing  about  6  ft.  out  of  the  ground,  and  divided  into  four  quadrants 


*  I  of  course  except  the  arches  in  the 
lower  at  Buddh  Gaya,  which,  I  believe, 
were  introduced  by  these  very  Burmese 


in  1305.     See  ante,  p.  69. 
*  '  Mission  to  Ava,*  p.  G5. 
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by  four  stone  gateways  {Woodcut  No.  350)      An  inacription,  on  a 
white  luarLlu  slab,  records  the  erection  of  this  pagoda  between  the 


Dugobc    (Fromyuli 


yeain  1636  and  1650.  I,  at  one  time,  thought  it  must  be  older ;  bnt 
the  evidence  of  iiicent  explorations  renders  this  date  more  probable 
than  it  formerly  appeared.  If  correct,  it  is  cnrions  as  showing  how 
little  real  change  had  occui'rcd  during  the  sixteen  centuries  which 
elapsed  between  the  erection  of  the  tope  at  Sanchi  (Woodcuts  Nos. 
10-12)  and  the  seventeenth  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  pagoda  in  the  Burmese  empire  is 
the  great  Shocmadu '  at  Pegu,  of  which  a  plan  and  elevation  are 
given  from  those  published  by  Colonel  Synies  in  hia  account  of  his 
embassy  to  Ava.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcuts  (Nos.  351, 
:152),  the  plan  deviates  considerably  from  the  circular  form,  which  is 
exclusively  used  in  the  edifices  of  this  class  hitherto  described,  and 
approaches  more  nearly  to  those  elaborately  polygonal  forniB  which  are 
aflectcd  by  all  the  Hindu  builders  of  modern  date.  It  returns,  how- 
ever, to  the  ciicular  form  before  terminating,  and  is  crowned,  like  all 
Burmese  buildings  of  this  class,  by  an  iron  spire  or  tee  richly  gilt. 

Another  peculiarity  is  strongly  indicative  of  its  modem  date : 
namely,  that  instead  of  a  double  or  triple  range  of  pillars  Hurrounding 
its  base,  we  have  a  double  range  of  minute  pagodas  -a  mode  of  orna- 
mentation that  subsequently  became  typical  in  Hindu  architecture — 
their  temples  and  spires  being  covered,  and,  indeed,  composed  of  in- 
numerable models  of  themselves,  clustered  together  so  as  to  make 
up  a  whole.  As  before  remarked,  something  of  the  same  sort  occurs 
in  Itoiuau  art,  where  every  window  and  opening  is  surmounted  by  a 


'  Lilenillji  ''  Goldon  great  god."    BIndu  is  tbi-  Burmese  for  Halia  Devd. 
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pediment  or  miniatiiro  temple  end,  and  in  Gothic  art,  where  a  great 
gpiro  is  surrounded  by  pinnacles  or  apirelets;  bnt  in  these  styles  it 
is  never  carried  to  the  same  excess  as  in  Hindu  art.     In  the  present 


instance  it  is  interesting 
class  of  decoration. 

The  building  stands 


ig,  as  beinj;  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  this 
two  terraces,  the  lower  one  about  10  ft. 
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high,  and  1391  ft.  square;  the  upper  one,  20  ft.  in  height,  and  684  ft. 
square ;  from  the  centre  rises  the  pagoda,  the  diameter  of  whoee 
base  is  395  ft.  The  small  pagodas  are  27  ft.  high,  and  108  or  110  in 
number ;  while  the  great  pagoda  itself  rises  to  the  height  of  331  ft. 
above  its  terrace,  or  361  ft.  above  the  country,  thus  reaching  a  height 
about  equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  while  the  side  of  the 
upper  terrace  is  only  83  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  great  Pyramid. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  commencement  to  two  merchants,  who  raised 
it  to  the  height  of  12  cubits,  at  an  age  slightly  subsequent  to  that  of 
Buddlia  himself.  Successive  kings  of  Pegu  added  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  till  at  last  it  assumed  its  present  form,  most  probably  about 
three  or  four  centuries  ago. 

The  next  in  importance,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  more  generally 
known  Slioodagong  pagoda  at  Rangiin,  a  building  very  similar  in 
dimensions  to  the  last-named,  and  by  no  means  unlike  it,  except 
that  the  outline  of  the  base  is  cut  up  to  even  a  greater  extent, 
and  the  spire  more  attenuated — both  signs  of  a  comparatively  modem 
date.  The  base  is  even  more  crowded  by  little  temples  than  that 
at  Pegu,  and  its  whole  height  is  somewhat  less.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  essential  difference  between  the  two  buildings,  and  this  ia 
principally  interesting  as  leading  us  one  step  further  in  the  series 
from  the  solid  hemispherical  mound  to  the  thin  spire,  which,  both 
in  Burmah  and  Siam,  is  the  modem  form  usually  assumed  by  these 
edifices,  till  they  lose  all  but  a  traditional  resemblance  to  the  build- 
ings from  w^hich  they  originally  sprang. 

The  general  appearance  of  their  spires  may  be  gathered  from  the 
three  shown  on  the  left  of  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  353),  which  is 
precisely  that  of  the  Great  Pagoda.  This  iHustration  is  also  valuable 
as  showing  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  these  great  human-headed 
winged  lions  that  once  adorned  the  portals  of  the  palaces  at  Nineveli ; 
but  after  nearly  3000  years  of  wandering  and  ill-treatment  have 
degenerated  into  these  wretched  caricatures  of  their  former  selves. 

The  Shoedagong  pagoda,  like  all  the  more  important  ones,  is 
fabled  to  have  been  commenced  about  2300  years  ago,  or  about  the 
era  of  Buddha  himself;  its  sanctity,  however,  is  owing  to  its  con- 
taining relics,  not  only  of  the  last  Buddha,  but  also  of  his  three  prede- 
cessors— Buddha  having  vouchsafed  eight  hairs  of  his  head  to  its  two 
founders,  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  enshrined  with 
the  relics  of  the  three  former  Buddhas,  where  and  when  found.^  After 
numerous  miraculous  indications,  on  this  spot  were  discovered  the  staff 
of  Kakusanda,  believed  to  have  lived  some  3000  years  before  Christ, 
the  water-dipper  of  Konagamma,  and  the  bathing-garment  of  Kasyapa, 
which,  with  the  eight  hairs  above-mentioned,  are  enshrined  within 

>  See  p.  58. 
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thia  great  pagoda.'  Originally,  however,  notwithstanding  the  value 
of  its  deposit,  the  building  was  small,  and  it  is  probably  not  luoro  than 
a  century  since  it  assumed  its  present  form, 

A  crowd  of  smaller  pagodas  surrounds  the  larger  one,  of  all  sizes, 
from  30  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  height,  and  even  more.     There  is  scarcely  a 
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village  in  the  country  that  docB  not  possess  one  or  two,  and  in  all  the 
more  important  towns  they  are  numbered  by  hmidrods  ;  indeed,  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  innnmerable.  They  are  almost  all  quite 
modem,  and  so  much  alike  as  not  to  merit  any  distinct  or  separate 

'  Sc-c  aooount  of  tlie  Grent  Bell  at  RanRiin,  liy  the  Rev.  U.  H.  Hnugh,  'Asiatic 
RcsciarcheB,'  vol,  liv.  p.  270. 
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mention.  They  indicate,  however,  a  great  degree  of  progressive  wealth 
and  i)ower  in  the  nation,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
and  an  increasing  prevalence  of  the  Buddhistical  system.  This  is  a 
direct  c  ontrast  to  the  history  of  Ceylon,  whose  glory  was  greatest  in 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  was  losing  its  purity 
at  the  time  when  the  architectural  history  of  Burmah  first  dawns 
upon  UH.  Thns  the  buildings  of  one  country  supplement  those  of  the 
other,  and  present  together  a  series  of  examples  of  the  same  class, 
ranging  over  more  than  2000  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  oldest 
topes  in  (/cylon  to  the  most  modern  in  Burmah. 

At  a  place  called  Men  gun,  about  half-way  between  the  former 
capital  of  Amirapura  and  the  present  one  at  Mandate,  are  two 
pagodas,  which  are  not  without  considerable  interest  for  our  present 
purpoHcs;  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this — that  both  were 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century,  and  show  that  neither 
the  forms  nor  aspirations  of  the  art  were  wholly  extinguished  even 
in  our  day.  The  first  is  circular  in  form,  and  was  erected  in  the 
year  181G,  in  the  reign  of  a  king  of  Burmah  called  Bodo  Piyah,  who 
is  also  the  author  of  the  second.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut 
(No.  354),  it  is  practically  a  dagoba,  with  five  concentric  procession- 
paths.  Each  of  these  is  ornamented  by  a  curious  serpent-like  balus- 
trade, interspersed  with  niches  containing,  or  intended  to  contain, 
statues  of  Buddha,  and  is  accessible  by  four  flights  of  steps  facing 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  low  cir- 
cular wall,  750  ft.  in  diameter,  said  to  represent  the  serpent  Ananta. 
Within  this  is  a  basement,  measuring  about  400  ft.  across,  and  thia, 
with  the  procession-paths  and  dagoba  on  the  summit,  make  up 
seven  storeys,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  symbolise  the  mythical  Mount 
Meru.^ 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  speaking  of  the  great  dagobas  of 
Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon,  it  was  jwinted  out  (ante,  p.  190)  that  they 
had  three  i>r()ees8ion- paths  round  their  bases,  ascended  in  like  manner 
by  flights  of  stops  opi>08it«  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compciss. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  here,  after  a  lapse  of  2000  years,  and  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  1500  miles,  the  changes  have  been  so  small.  It  is 
true  the  number  of  procession -paths  has  increased  fix)m  three  to  fi.ve, 
and  the  terraces  become  relatively  much  more  important  than  in  the 
older  examples ;  but,  barring  this  and  some  changes  in  detail,  the 


*  Tho  above  purticulurs  are  abstrweted  ,  number  of  storeys — not  mechanical,  of 

from   a   paper  by  Col.   Sladen    in    tho  j  course,  but  symbolical ;  whether,  in  fact, 

*  Jouniul  of  the  Royal  Asiuiic  Sucioty,'  the  basement   should  be  counted   as  a 

vol.  iv.  (N.S.)  p.  40G,  with  rcmnrks  J)y  I  storey,  or  not.    The  above  I  believe  to 

Col.  Yule  and  others.     It  is  curious  th:it  be   the  correct  enumeration.     We  nhall 

there  is  a  discrepaiicy  between  the  native  presently  meet  with  tho  same  difficulty 

nnd  the  European  autliorities  as  to  the  in  describing  Boro  Buddor  in  Java. 
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monuments  are  practiciilly  the  same,  notwithstanding  all  the  curiows 
varieties  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  interval. 

The  other  pagoda  at  this  place  was  commenced  by  the  same  king, 
called  Mentara  Gy6,  or  Bodo  Piyah,  who  died  in  1819,  and  seems  to 
liave  been  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  square  forms  of  Pagan,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  was  intended  to  recall  memories  of  the 
older  forms  of  early  Indian  Buddhism.  "  It  stands  on  a  basement 
of  five  successive  terraces,  of  little  height,  the  lower  terrace  forming 
a  square  of  460  ft  From  the  upper  terrace  starts  the  vast  cubical 
pile  of  the  pagoda,  230  ft.  square  in  plan,  and  rising,  in  a  solid 
mass,  to  the  height  of  about  100  ft.,  with  slightly  sloping  walls. 
Above  this  it  contracts  in  successive  terraces,  throe  of  which  had 
been  completed,  raising  the  mass  to  a  height  of  165  ft.,  at  the  time 
the  work  was  abandoned."  ^  From  a  model  standing  near,  it  is 
inferred  that,  if  completed,  it  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
500  ft. ;  it  is  even  now  a  solid  mass  containing  between  6,000,000 
and  7,000,000  cubic  feet  of  brickwork.  Had  it  been  carried  out,  it 
would  have  been  the  tallest  building  in  the  world.  It  was,  how- 
ever, shattered  by  an  earthquake  in  1839 ;  but,  even  in  its  ruined 
state,  is  as  large  and  imposing  a  mass  of  brickwork  as  is  to  be 
found  anywhere.^  Since  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  nothing  so  great 
has  been  attempted,  and  it  belongs  to  the  1 9th  century  I 

Monasteries. 

As  Burmah  is  a  country  in  which  the  monastic  system  of  Buddhism 
flourishes  at  the  present  day  to  the  fullest  extent,  if  we  had  more 
information  regarding  its  monasteries,  or  kioums  as  they  are  called,  it 
might  enable  us  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  older  ones. 
The  travellers  who  have  visited  the  country  have  been  silent  on  the 
subject,  principally  because  the  monasteries  are,  in  almost  all  instances, 
less  magnificent  than  the  pagodas  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  built  of  wood — a  practice  destructive  of 
their  architectural  character,  and  also  depriving  them  wholly  of  that 
monumental  appearance  of  stability  which  is  so  essential  to  true 
architectural  expression. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  the  monasteries ;  all  residences, 
from  that  of  the  poorest  peasant  to  the  palace  of  the  king,  having  been 
constructed  from  time  immemorial  of  this  perishable  material.  The 
custom  has  now  passed  into  a  law,  that  no  one  shall  have  the  power 
of  erecting  buildings  of  stone  or  brick,  except  it  be  the  king  himself, 
or  unless  the  edifices  be  of  a  purely  religious  character.  Even  this 
exception  is  not  always   taken  advantage  of,  for  the  king's  palace 


'  •  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava,'  p.  169. 

'  A  yiow  of  this  ruin  will  be  found  in  Yule's  *  Mission  'o  Ava,'  plate  23. 
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ilrolf  is  aa  essentially  a  wooden  erection  aa  the  dwelling  of  any  of 
his  subjects.  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  majjnificent  on  this  account 
— rather,  perhaps,  more  so— immense  sums  being  spent  on  the  most 
ulaborato  earrings,  and  the  whole  being  lacquei-ed,  painted,  and  gilt. 


■  more  sooer 


The  general  appearance  of  the  facade  may  be  realised  from  the 
annexed  view  (Woodcut  No.  355) ;  but  its  real  magnificence  consisti) 
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in  tlic  profusion  of  gilding  and  earring  with  which  every  part  i» 
covered,  and  to  which  it  is  imp08«ible  to  do  justice  on  bo  small  a 
Gcalc. 

Tho  same  profuso  decorations  are  bestowed  upon  the  monasteriee, 
one  of  which  is  ropreaentad  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  356), 
showing  a  building  in  which  all  the  defects  ariHing  from  the  aee  of  so 
easily  carved  a  material,  are  carried  to  ezoess.  If  the  cotooring  and 
gilding  could  bo  added,  it  would  represent  a  building  such  as  the  West 
never  saw,  and,  let  ub  hope,  never  will  see;  for,  however  dazzling 
its  splendour,  such  barhaiic  m^^fioence  is  worthy  only  of  a  half- 
civilized  race. 


The  naked  form  of  these  monasleries — if  the  expression  may  be 
uwjd— will  be  understood  from  tlie  following  woodcut  (No.  357)  of 
ono  recently  erected  at  MandaU>,  and,  though  inhabited,  not  quite 
ftuished.  It  is  five  tstoreys  in  height,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  nearly 
I'oproducea  the  Lowa  Maha  Paya  of  Aniiradhapura,  as  the  circular 
Mcngun  pagoda  does  the  Abhayagiri  or  RuanwcUi  dagobas  there. 
Hero,  however,  the  fltoreys  have  lost  their  meaning ;  only  one  storey 
is  used  as  a  residence  ' — the  first,  or  "  piano  nobile,"  as  we  would  call 
it.  The  upper  storeys  are  only  ornamental  reminiBcencee  of  past 
utilitarian  forms,  but  which  evidently  once  had  a  moaning.  Had  the 
bnilding  been  completed — perhaps  it  is  now — it  would  have  been 
ornamented  with  carving  as  richly  as  that  represented  in  the  pre- 
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eediug  woodcut,  for  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  wooden  architcc- 
turo,  that  its  decorative  features  may  be  added  after  the  fabric  is 
practically  complete  in  all  essential  points. 


These  many-storeyed  kioums,  with  the  tall  soven-atorcyed  spires 
fshown  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  353  and  3j(i),  bring  us  back  to  the  many- 
storeyed  temples  iu  Nopal,  which  are  in  all  essential  respects  so  nearly 
identical,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  they  had  a  common  origin. 
We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  (loint  out  the  connecting  links  which 
will  fuse  the  detached  fragments  of  this  style  into  a  homogeneous 
whole,  but  it  is  |irobably  in  China  that  they  nmst  Iw  looked  for,  only 
wc  know  BO  little  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  westeni  portion 
of  that  great  country,  that  we  muHt  wait  for  further  information 
liofore  even  venturing  on  this  subject. 

The  fact  that  all  the  buildings  of  Bunnah  are  of  wood,  except  the 
pagodas,  may  also  explain  how  it  is  that  India  possesses  no  architec- 
tural remains  anterior  to  the  ago  of  Aaoka.  Except  the  comjiaratively 
few  masonry  pagodas,  none  of  which  existed  prior  to  his  era,  there 
i;i  nothing  in  Burmah  that  a  conflagration  of  a  few  hours  would  not 
destroy,  or  the  desertion  of  a  few  years  entirely  obliterate.  That  the 
same  was  the  practice  of  India  is  almost  certain,  from  the  essentially 
wooden  forms  still  found  prevailing  in  all  the  earlier  cave  temples ; 
and,  if  so,  this  fully  accounts  for  the  disapjtcaranee  of  all  earlier 
monuments. 

We  know  that  wooden  architecture  was  the  charaett'ristic  of  Nin- 
eveh, where  all  the  constructive  parts  were  fonncd  in  this  )>crisliablc 
material ;  and  from  the  Bible  we  learn  that  Solomon's  e<lificea  were 
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chiefly  so  constructed.  Pereepolis  presents  us  with  the  earliest  instauco 
in  Asia  of  this  wooden  architecture  being  petrified,  as  it  were — appa- 
rently in  conseciuence  of  the  intercourse  its  builders  maintained  with 
Egypt  and  with  Greece. 

In  Bumiah  these  wooden  types  still  exist  in  more  completeness 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country.  Even  if  the  student  is  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  direct  ethnographic  connexion  between  the  build- 
ings of  Burmah  and  Babylon — which  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt 
— he  will  at  any  rate  best  learn  in  this  country  to  appreciate  much 
in  ancient  architecture,  which,  without  such  a  living  illustration, 
it  is  hard  to  understand.  Solomon's  House  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
is,  with  mere  difference  of  detail,  reproduced  at  Ava  or  Amirapura ; 
and  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  are  rendered  infinitely 
more  intelligible  by  the  study  of  these  edifices.  Burmah  is  almost 
equally  important  in  enabling  us  to  understand  what  an  active, 
prosi>erous  Buddhist  community  may  have  been  in  India  at  a  time 
when  that  religion  flourished  there ;  and  altogether,  if  means  were 
available  for  its  full  elucidation,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  the  History  of  Architecture  in  Asia. 
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Although  the  architecture  of  Siam  is  very  much  less  important  than 
that  of  Burmah  on  the  one  hand,  or  Cambodia  on  the  other,  it  is  still 
sufficiently  so  to  prevent  its  being  passed  over  in  a  general  summary 
of  styles.  Its  worst  feature,  as  we  now  know  it,  is,  that  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely modem.  Up  to  the  14th  century  the  capital  of  the  country 
was  Sokotay,  a  city  on  the  Menam,  200  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  direct 
line,  and  situated  close  to  the  hills.  This  city  has  not  Injcn  visited 
by  any  traveller  in  modem  times,  so  we  do  not  know  what  buildings 
it  may  contain.  Alx)ut  the  year  1350  the  Siamese  were  successful 
in  tlieir  wars  with  the  Cambodians,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
capturing  their  capital,  Intha  patha  puri,  or  Indra  prestha  (Delhi), 
and  practically  annexing  Cambodia  to  their  kingdom. 

Having  accomplished  this,  they  moved  their  capital  down  to 
Ayuthia,  little  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  sea;  and  three  centuries 
afterwards  Bangkok  succeeded  it,  and  is  now  the  capital.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  whether  this  migrati(m  downwards  was  caused  by 
l)olitical  events  and  increasing  commerce,  or  from  the  country  gra- 
dually becoming  drier  and  more  fit  for  human  habitation.  Judging 
from  what  happened  in  Bengal  in  historical  times,  I  should  fancy  it 
was  the  latter. 

In  India  wo  find  civilized  nations  first  established  in  the  Punjab, 
and  on  the  watershed  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  Between 
20(^0  and  3000  years  B.C.  Oude  seems  to  have  Injcome  dry  enough  for 
human  habitation,  and  Ayodhya  ^  (from  which  the  Siamese  capital  took 
its  name)  became  the  chief  city.  Between  1000  and  500  B.C.  Janak- 
pore  on  the  north,  and  Bajagriha  on  the  south,  were  the  capital  cities 
of  Bengal ;  but  both  being  situated  on  the  hills,  it  was  not  till  Asoka's 
time  (250  n.c.)  that  Patna  on  the  Soane  and  Yaisali  on  the  Gunduck, 
became  capitals;  and  still  another  1000  years  elapsed  before  Gaur 
and  Dacca   became   important,  while  Moorahedabad,  Hooghly,  and 


*  The  Siamese  invariably  change  the  Indian  d  into  fh. 
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Calcutta,  are  cities  of  yesterday.'  The  same  pheuomeaou  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  Siam,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  interest,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  in  Cambodia. 

As  Ayuthia  was  for  three  oentnriea  the  flourishing  capital  of  one 
of  the  great  building  races  of  the  world,  we  should,  of  course,  look  for 
considerable  magnificence  having  been  displayed  in  its  architecture. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  early  Portuguese  and  Dutch  travellers  who 


iua;if  I  Pagudiit  AjutlllL 


visited  it  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  it  seems  to  have  merited  the  title 
they  bestowed  upon  it  of  the  "  Venice  of  the  East,"  and  the  remains 
justify  their  cnlogiume.  The  buildings,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
jirincipftlly  constructed  of  brick  and  wood ;  and  as  the  city  has  now 
been  practically  dcsertid  for  more  than  a  century,  the  wild  fig-troee 
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have  everywhere  inserted  their  roots  into  the  masonry,  and  decay 
has  prc^reesed  rapidly  among  the  wooden  i-rections.  As  dcecribed 
hy  recent  viHitora,  nothing  can  be  more  wildly  picturesque  than  this 
once  splendid  city,  now  overgrown  with  jungle ;  but  such  a  stage  of 
decay  is,  of  all  conditionB,  the  least  favourahle  to  the  researches  of 
the  antiquary. 

The  form  which  the  older  pagodas  took  at  Ayuthia  differs  in 
many  essential  resiieuts  from  those  which  we  find  either  in  India  or 
in  Iturmah,  The  top  or 
upper  part  has  a  rounded 
doniical  shape,  which  we 
can  easily  fancy  to  1)0 
derived  from  the  topo, 
hut  the  upright  part 
looks  more  like  the  sikra 
of  a  nindu  temple  than 
anything  Buddhist.  If 
we  had  a  few  earlier  ex- 
amples, perhaps  we  might 
trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  one  passed  into  the 
uthor;  at  present  the  gaps 
in  the  series  arc  too  great 
to  be  bridged  over  with 
anything  approaching  cer- 
tainty. One  Jink,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  supplied 
by  the  temples  of  Nakhon 
Wat  in  Cambodia,  of 
which  moro  hereafter. 

The  same  outline  is 
found  in  the  crowning 
memliora  of  the  pagodas  of 
Bangkok,  but  they  are 
covered  with  an  elabora- 
tion of  detail  and  exuber- 
iwce  of  coloured  ornament  that  has  seldom  been  suri)aBscd,  nor  is  it 
desirable  it  should  be,  for  it  is  here  carried  to  an  extent  truly 
barbarous  (Woodcut  No,  360). 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  taste  whicli  they  display,  theso  Bangkok 
pagodas  are  interesting  in  the  history  of  architecture  as  oxemplifj-ing 
the  instinctive  mode  in  which  some  races  build,  and  the  innate  and 
invpix-Msiblc  love  of  architcctun.'  they  dis])lay.  But  it  iilso  shows 
how  easily  these  higher  aspirations  degenerate  into  something  very 
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Calcutta,  are  cities  of  yesterday,'  The  same  pbenomenon  seems  to  havo 
occurred  in  Siam,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  interest,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  in  Cambodia. 

As  Ayuthia  was  for  three  centuries  the  flourishing  capital  of  one 
of  the  great  building  races  of  the  world,  we  should,  of  course,  look  for 
considerable  magnificence  having  been  displayed  in  its  architecture. 
From  the  accounts  uf  the  early  Portuguese  and  Dutch  travellers  who 


visited  it  in  the  ilays  of  its  glory,  it  seems  to  have  merited  the  title 
thoy  bestowed  upon  it  of  the  "  Venice  of  the  East,"  and  the  remains 
justify  tUoir  oulogiuuis.  The  buildings,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
principally  constructed  of  brick  and  wood ;  and  as  the  city  has  now 
been  prautically  deserted  for  more  than  a  century,  the  wild  fig-trees 


'  For  Uio  |i;utLcularii  of  thia  desiocn- 
>n  ol  Ihii  Viilloy  ottho  Gtuiges,  see  the 


'  Jciumal  of  the  Geological  Society,"  April, 
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have  everywhere  iciBorted  thoir  roota  into  the  luasonry,  and  decay 


l>y  recent  visitora,  notbiug  caa  be  more  wildly  pictiiroeqiie  than  this 
once  splendid  city,  now  overgrown  with  jungle;  but  euch  a  stage  of 
decay  is,  of  all  conditions,  the  li^axt  faToiirablo  to  the  researches  of 
the  antiquary. 

'I'he  form  which  the  older  pagodas  took  at  Ayuthia  differs  in 
many  essential  respects  from  those  which  we  find  either  in  India  or 
in  Ilurmah.  The  top  or 
npjwr  part  has  a  rounded 
Uoniical  ehapo,  which  wo 
can  easily  fancy  to  I* 
derived  from  the  tope, 
but  the  upright  part 
lookij  more  like  the  sikra 
of  a  Hindu  temple  than 
anything  Buddhist.  If 
we  had  a  few  earlier  ex- 
amples, perhaps  we  might 
trace  the  stops  by  which 
the  one  passed  into  the 
other;  at  present  the  gaps 
in  the  series  are  too  great 
to  be  bridged  over  with 
any  thing  approaching  cer- 
tainty. One  link,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  supplied 
by  the  temples  of  Nakhon 
Wat  iu  Cambodia,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

The  same  outline  is 
found  in  the  crowning 
members  of  the  pagodas  of 
Bangkok,  but  they  are 
covered  with  an  elabora-  si*.  Ruimotu  i-ap^mi  Ajuibia.  (Fnim  Mouhot.) 
tion  uf  detail  and  exuher- 

anco  of  coloured  ornament  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  nor  is  it 
desirable  it  should  bo,  for  it  is  here  carried  to  an  extent  truly 
barbarous  (Woodcut  No.  360). 

Notwithstanding  the  ba<l  taste  which  they  display,  these  Bangkok 
pagodas  are  interentiDg  in  the  history  of  architecture  as  exemplifying 
the  instinctive  mode  iu  which  some  races  build,  and  tho  innate  and 
irrepressible  love  of  architecture  they  display.  Hut  it  also  shows 
how  easily  these  higher  aspirations  degenerate  inti)  something  very 
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gilding,  and  painting,  can  make  them ;  but,  as  in  the  pagodas,  it  is 
overdone,  and  fails  to  please,  because  it  verges  on  vulgarity. 

The  typical  design  of  all  these  halls  and  minor  buildings  will 
be  understood  from  the  preceding  woodcut,  representing  the  Hall  of 
Audience  at  Bangkok.  Like  all  the  others,  it  hcks  two  roofs  inter- 
secting one  another  at  right  angles,  and  a  spii*e  of  greater  or  lesM 
elevation  on  the  intersection.  Sometimes  one,  two,  or  three  smaller 
gables  are  placed  in  front  of  the  first,  each  lower  than  the  one  behind 
it,  so  as  to  give  a  pyramidal  effect  to  the  whole.  Generally,  the  sub- 
ordinate gables  are  of  the  same  width  as  those  in  the  centre;  but 
sometimes  the  outer  one  is  smaller,  forming  a  porch.  In  the  audience 
hall  just  quoted  there  are  three  gables  each  way.  These  may  be  seen 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  central. spire  in  the  view,  but  the  first  and 
second  towards  the  front  are  hidden  by  the  outer  gable.  The  point 
of  sight  being  taken  exactly  in  front,  it  looks  in  the  view  as  if  there 
were  only  one  in  that  direction. 

The  Burmese  adopt  the  same  arrangement  in  their  civil  buildings, 
and  in  Siam  and  Burmah  the  varieties  are  infinite,  from  the  simple 
pavilion  with  four  gables,  supported  on  four  i)illar8,^  to  those  with 
twelve  and  sixteen  gables,  combined  with  a  greater  complication  of 
walls  and  pillars  for  their  support. 

As  the  Siamese  are  certainly  advancing  in  civilization,  it  may  be 
asked,  Will  not  their  architecture  be  improved  and  purified  by  the 
process  ?  The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  too  easy.  The  new  civiliza- 
tion is  not  indigenous,  but  an  importation.  The  men  of  progress  wear 
hats,  the  ladies  crinolines,  and  they  build  palaces  with  Corinthian 
porticos  and  sash-windows.  It  is  the  sort  of  civilization  that  is 
found  in  the  Bazar  in  Calcutta,  and  it  is  not  desirable,  in  an  archi- 
tectural ix)int  of  view,  at  all  events,  if,  indeed,  it  is  so  in  any  other 
respect. 


*  This  form  is  iutcrcstiug  to  us  as  it  is 
that  adopted  for  the  Albert  Memorial  iu 
Hyde  Park,  the  style  of  decoration  of 


which  is  also  much  more  like  that  em- 
ployed in  Siam  than  anything  yet  at- 
tempted out  of  doors  in  Europe. 
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TiiEiJE  is  no  chapter  in  the  whole  liistory  of  Eastern  art  so  full  of 
apparent  anomalies,  or  which  so  completely  upsets  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  that  which  treats  of  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  island  of  Java.  In  the  Introduction,  it  was 
stated  that  the  leading  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  India  was  the 
continued  influx  of  race  after  race  across  the  Indus  into  her  fertile 
plain,  but  that  no  reflex  wave  had  ever  returned  to  redress  the 
balance.*  This  seems  absolutely  true  as  regards  the  west,  and  practi- 
cally so  in  reference  to  the  north,  or  the  neighbouring  countries  on 
the  east.  Thibet  and  Burmah  received  their  religion  from  India,  not, 
however,  either  by  conquest  or  colonisation,  but  by  missionaries  sent 
to  instruct  and  convert.  This  also  is  true  of  Ceylon,  and  partially  so 
at  least  of  Cambodia.  These  countries  being  all  easily  accessible  by 
land,  or  a  very  short  sea  passage,  it  is  there  that  we  might  look  for 
migrations,  if  any  ever  took  place,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  one  country 
to  which  they  overflowed  was  Java,  and  there  they  colonised  to  suoh 
an  extent  as  for  nearly  1000  years  to  obliterate  the  native  aria 
and  civilization,  and  supplant  it  by  their  own.  What  is  still  more 
singular  is,  that  it  was  not  from  the  nearest  shores  of  India  that  these 
emigrants  departed,  but  from  the  western  coast.  We  have  always 
hoQii  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  hated  the  sea,  and  dreaded  long 
sea  voyages,  yet  it  ^eems  almost  certain  that  the  colonists  of  Java 
came  not  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  but  from  that  of  the  Indus, 
and  parsed  round  Ceylon  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  on  their 
way  to  their  distant  sea-girt  home.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  the  colonists  were  not 
Indians  after  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the 
term,  but  nations  from  the  north-west — the  inhabitants  in  fact  of 


*  "As  for  (he  Indian  kings  none  of 
them  ever  led  an  army  ont  of  India  to 
attem()t    the    conquest   of    any    other 


country,  lest  they  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  injustice." — Arrian,  <Indica/ 
ch.  ix. 
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Gandhara  ami  CambcKlia,  who,  finding  no  room  for  new  Bettlements 
in  India  Proper,  turning  to  their  right,  passed  down  the  Indus,  and 
sought  a  distant  home  on  this  Pearl  of  Islands. 

Whoever  they  were,  they  carried  with  them  the  had  habit  of  all 
their  cognate  races,  of  writing  nothing,  so  that  we  have  practically 
no  authentic  written  record  of  the  settlement  and  of  it«  subsequent 
history,  and  were  it  not  that  they  made  up  for  this  deficiency  to  a 
great  extent  by  their  innate  love  of  building,  we  should  hardly  know 
of  their  existence  in  the  island.  They  did,  however,  build  and  carve, 
with  an  energy  and  to  an  extent  nowhere  surpassed  in  their  native 
lands,  and  have  dignified  their  new  home  with  imperishable  records 
of  their  art  and  civilization — records  that  will  be  easily  read  and 
understood,  so  soon  as  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  devote  to  them 
the  attention  with  which  they  deserve  to  be  studied. 

It  has  l)cen  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  English  did 
more  for  the  elucidation  of  the  arts  and  history  of  Java  during  the 
five  years  they  held  the  island  (1811  to  1816)  than  the  Dutch  had 
done  during  the  previous  two  centuries  they  had  practically  been  in 
possession.  The  work  of  the  governor.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  is  a 
model  of  zealous  energy  and  critical  acumen,  such  as  is  rarely  to  bo 
found  of  its  class  in  the  English  language,  and  is  the  storehouse  from 
which  the  bulk  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  must  still  be  derived. 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  were  well  seconded  by  two  Scotchmen, 
who  took  up  the  cause  with  almost  equal  zeal.  One  of  these,  John 
Crawfurd,  noted  down  everything  he  came  across  with  jiatient 
industry,  and  accumulated  vast  stores  of  information — but  he  could 
not  draw,  and  knew  nothing  of  architecture  or  the  other  arts,  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  The  other,  Colin  Mackenzie — afterwards 
Surveyor-General  of  India— drew  ever}- thing  he  found  of  any  archi- 
tectural importance,  and  was  the  most  industrious  and  successful 
collector  of  drawings  and  manuscripts  that  India  has  ever  known ; 
but  he  could  not  write.  The  few  essays  he  attempted  are  meagre  in 
the  extreme,  and  nine- tenths  of  his  knowledge  perished  with  him. 
Had  these  two  men  been  able  to  work  together  to  the  end,  they  would 
have  left  little  for  future  investigation.  I'here  was,  however,  still  a 
fourth  lal)Ourer  in  the  field — Dr.  John  Leyden — who,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  could  have  easily  assimilated  the  work  of  his  colleagues,  and 
with  his  own  marvellous  genius  for  acquiring  languages  and  know- 
ledge of  all  soi*tfl,  would  certainly  have  lifted  the  veil  that  now 
shrouds  so  much  of  Javan  history  in  darkness,  and  left  very  little  to 
be  desired  in  this  respect.  He  died,  however,  almost  before  his  work 
was  begun,  and  the  time  was  too  short,  and  the  task  too  new,  for 
the  others  to  do  all  that  with  more  leisure  and  better  preparation 
they  might  have  accomplished. 
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During  the  last  sixty  years  the  Dutch  have  done  a  good  deal  to 
redeem  the  neglect  of  the  previous  centuries,  but,  as  has  happened  in 
the  sister  island  of  Ceylon,  it  has  been  without  system,  and  no  master 
mind  has  arisen  to  give  unity  to  the  whole,  or  to  extract  from  what 
is  done  the  essence,  which  is  all  the  public  care  to  possess.  Tlui 
Dutch  Government  have,  however,  pu]>lished,  in  four  great  folio 
volumes,  400  plates,  from  Mr.  Wilsen's  drawings,  of  the  architecture 
and  sculptures  of  Boro  Buddor ;  and  the  Batavian  Society  *  have  pub- 
lished sixty-five  photographic  plates  of  the  same  monument ;  and  as 
Dr.  Leemans  of  l.eyden  has  added  a  volume  of  text,  historical  and 
descriptive,  there  is  no  monument  in  the  East  ko  fully  and  so  well 
illustrated  as  this  one,  and  probably  none  that  better  deserves  the 
pains  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.^  The  same  Society  have  also 
published  332  photographs  of  other  Javan  anticjuities  and  temples, 
but,  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  without  any  accompanying 
text.  A  thoroughly  well  (qualified  antiquary,  Ileer  Brumund,  was 
employed  to  visit  tlie  localities,  and  write  descriptions,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  died  before  his  task  was  half  complete.  A  fragment 
of  his  work  is  published  in  the  33rd  volume  of  the  *  Transactions ' 
of  the  Society,  but  it  is  only  a  fragment,  and  just  sufficient  to  make 
us  long  for  more.  At  the  same  time  an  Oriental  scholar.  Dr. 
Friederich,  was  employed  by  Government  to  translate  the  numerous 
inscriptions  that  abound  in  the  island,  and  which,  without  doubt, 
would  explain  away  all  the  difliculties  in  the  history  of  the  island 
and  its  monuments.  Some  of  these  were  published  in  the  26th 
volume  of  the  *yerhandelingen '  in  1856,  and  more  were  promised, 
but  ill-health  and  accidents  have  hitherto  prevented  this  being  done, 
and  if  he  should  happen  to  die  ])efore  publishing  the  results,  the 
accumulations  of  half  a  century  may  perish  with  him. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  gathered  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  exists  in  English  and  Dutch  publications  regarding  the 
antiquities  of  Java,  but  it  is  nulis  indigestaque  moles  —  descrip- 
tions without  illustration,  and  drawings  and  photographs  \vithout 
description,  very  few  plans,  and,  except  for  Boro  Buddor,  very  few 
architectural  details ;  no  statistical  account,  and  no  maps  on  which 
all  the  places  can  be  recognised.  It  is  provoking  to  think  when  so 
much  has  l)een  done,  how  little  more  is  required  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  fuse  the  whole  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
easily  intelligible  chapters  of  architectural  history. 


*  *  Bataviaosch  Genootschap  van 
Kunstcn  en  Wetenschappen.*  They 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  electing 
rae  an  honorary  member  of  their  Society 
— an  honour  I  feel  all  the  more  as  it  was 


quite  unsolicited  and  unexpected. 

*  There  are  twelve  plates  illustrating 
the  same  monument  in  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles*  '  History  of  Java.' 
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Amidst  the  confusion  of  their  annals,  it  is  rather  fortunate  that 
the  J  a  vans  make  no  claim  to  more  remote  political  history  than  the 
fabled  arrival  in  the  island  of  Adji  Saka,  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era 
of  the  Buddhists,  in  a.d.  79.  It  is  true  that  in  the  8th  or  9th  cen- 
tury they  obtained  an  abridged  translation  of  the  '  Mahabharata/ 
and,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Brata  Yudha/  adopted  it  as  a  part  of  their 
own  history,  assigning  sites  on  the  island  for  all  the  principal  scenes 
of  that  celebrated  struggle  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delhi  and  Hastinapnra,  adding  only  their  own  favourite  Gendara  Desa 
(Gandhara),  to  which  they  assigned  a  locality  on  the  north  of  the 
island.^  It  is  thus,  unfortunately,  that  history  is  written  in  the  East, 
and  because  it  is  so  written,  the  Javans  next  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  Salivahaiia,  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era,  to  their  island  also. 
Having,  as  Buddhists,  adopted  his  era,  their  childish  vanity  required 
his  presence  there,  but  as  it  is  certain  he  never  saw  the  island,  his 
visit  is  fabled  to  have  resulted  in  failure,  and  said  to  have  left  no 
traces  of  his  presence. 

The  next  person  who  appears  on  the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  mys- 
terious in  Indian  history.  In  the  annals  of  Siam,^  of  Cambodia,^  of 
Java,*  and  at  Amravati,^  a  prince  of  Rom,  or  Rum,  coming  from 
Taxila,  plays  a  most  important  part,  but  without  apparently  any  very 
permanent  result.  Nowhere  is  his  name  given,  nor  any  particulars  ; 
most  probably  it  is  only  a  reminiscence  of  King  Commerce.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  the  ships  of  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  em- 
perors, with  their  disciplined  crews,  should  have  made  an  impression 
on  the  semi-civilized  communities  of  these  remote  lauds,  and  the 
memory  be  perpetuated  in  fabled  exploits  to  modem  times.* 

Leaving  these  fabulous  ages,  we  at  last  come  to  a  tradition  that 
seems  to  rest  on  a  surer  foundation.  "  In  the  year  625  (a.d.  603),  it 
being  foretold  to  a  king  of  KiijVat,  or  Gujerat,  that  his  country  would 
decay  and  go  to  ruin,  he  resolved  to  send  his  son  to  Java.  He  em- 
barked with  about  5000  followers  in  six  large  and  about  100  small 
vessels,  and  after  a  voyage  of  four  months,  reached  an  island  they 
supposed  to  be  Java ;  but  finding  themselves  mistaken,  re-embarked, 
and  finally  settled  at  Matarem,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  they  were 


'  Sir  S.  Raffles'  *  History  of  Java,'  pi.  Society'  (N.S.X  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

24 ;  text,  vol.  i.  p.  465,  8vo.  edition.           '  •  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  Soutli 

*  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Sea  Islanders  had  at  some  distant  epoch 
Bengal,'  vol.  xvii.  pp.  86,  87.                       |  become  civilized  without  European   a»- 

■  Bastian,  *  Die  Volker  der  Oestlichen  sistancc,  Captain  Cook   and  the  early 

Asien,'  vol.  i.  p.  393.                                   I  explorers  would  have  figured  in  their 

*  Sir  S.  Raffles,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.  annals  as  English  or  French  prlncea. 

*  *  Journal     of    the     Roval     Asiatic 
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seeking."  **  The  prince  now  found  that  men  alone  were  wanting  to 
make  a  great  and  flourishing  state ;  he  accordingly  applied  to  Gujerat 
for  assistance,  when  his  father,  delighted  at  his  success,  sent  him  a 
reinforcement  of  2000  people."  "  From  this  period,"  adds  the  chronicle, 
"  Java  was  known  and  celebrated  as  a  kingdom ;  an  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  Gujerat  and  other  countries,  and  the  bay  of 
Matarem  was  filled  with  adventurers  from  all  parts." 

During  the  sovereignty  of  this  prince  and  his  two  immediate 
successors,  "  the  country  advanced  in  fame  and  i)ro8perity.  The  city 
of  Mendang  Kumulan,  since  called  Brambanan,  increased  in  size  and 
splendour :  artists,  particularly  in  stone  and  metals,  amved  from  dis- 
tant countries,  and  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant,  were 
constructed  both  at  this  place  and  at  Boro  Buddor,  in  Kedu,  during 
this  period  by  artists  invited  from  India."^ 

All  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Menankabu, 
in  Sumatra,  wherein  a  king,  who  styles  himself  Maha  Raja  Adiraja 
Adityadharma  King  of  Prathama — the  first  or  greatest  Java — boasts 
of  his  conquests  and  prowess,  and  he  proclaims  himself  a  Buddhist,  a 
worshipper  of  the  five  Dyani  Buddhas,  and  records  his  having  erected 
a  great  seven-storeyed  vihara  in  honour  of  Buddha.^  This  inscription 
is  dated  fifty  years  later,  or  in  a.d.  656,  but  its  whole  tone  is  so  com- 
pletely confirmatory  of  the  traditions  just  quoted  from  Sir  S.  Kaffles, 
that  there  seem's  little  doubt  the  two  refer  to  events  occurring  about 
the  same  time. 

The  only  other  event  of  import; ince  in  these  early  times  bearing 
on  our  subject  is  Fa  Hian's  visit  to  the  island  in  a.d.  414,  on  his 
way  from  Ceylon  to  China  by  sea.  The  more,  however,  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  Java  the  Less,  or  Sumatra,  was  really 
the  island  he  visited.  It  certainly  was  the  labadius,  or  Yavadwipa, 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Java  the  Less  of  the  Arab  geographers  and  of 
Marco  Polo  ;^  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  seem  to  point 
rather  to  this  island  than  to  Java  proper.  His  testimony  is,  how- 
ever, valuable,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  united  under  one  emperor 
in  A.I).  656,  and  may  have  been  so  two  centuries  earlier.  "In  this 
country,"  he  says,  "  Heretics  and  Brahmans  flourish;  but  the  Law  of 
Buddha  is  not  much  known."*  As  he  resided  there  five  months,  and 
had  Ijeen  fourteen  ye^rs  in  India,  he  knew  perfectly  what  he  was 
H[)eaking  about. 


'  Sir  S.  Raffles'  *  History  of  Java,"  vol. 
ii.,  8vo.  edition,  p.  87,  et  seqq. 

*  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this  is  not 
l)orne  out  by  the  translation  of  this  in- 
scription given  by  Dr.  Frioderich  in  vol. 
xxvi.  of  the  *  Verhandelingen  ;*  but  being 
dissatisfied  with   its   unmeaningncss,   I 


took  it  to  my  friend,  Professor  Eggeling, 
who  is  perhaps  a  Ix'tter  Sanscrit  scholar 
than  Frie<lerich,  and  he  fully  confirms  my 
view  as  above  expressed. 

»  Yule's  *  Marco  Polo,*  vol.  ii.  p.  264, 
et  8eqq. 

*  Deal's  translation,  p.  IGJ). 
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That  there  were  Brahmans  in  these  isUnds  hefr^n^  tiie  *d^YBt  of 
the  Bnddhi^  emigrants  in  the  7th  eentarr  seenw  mofie  than  f<««c4ml4e 
fr<:»m  the  traditions  about  Tritresta  oolleeted  br  Sir  S.  Eaffle^^  aiid 
rfthers ;  but,  if  so.  they  were  Aryan  Brahmana.  hdonirin^  to  ««fte  of 
the  non  building  races,  who  may  have  gone  there-  as  ■iissk«kariess 
Kecking  converts,  bnt  hardlj  as  colonists  or  conquerors.  IndoeidL  all 
over  the  island  circles  of  stone  are  found,  either  whoUv  nnfashk^oed 
or  carved  into  rade  representations  of  Hindn  deities — £io  mde  that 
even  Ganega  can  hardly  sometimes  be  recognised :  and  it  freqnentlT 
requires  an  almost  Hindu  trustfulness  to  believe  that  these  mde 
stones  sometimes  represent  even  Siva  and  Vishnu  and  other  gods 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.^  It  seems  as  if  the  early  Brahmaas  tried  to 
teach  their  native  converts  to  fashion  >gods  for  them$ielTes«  bat, 
having  no  artistic  knowledge  of  their  own  to  communicite,  failed 
miserably  in  the  attempt.  The  Buddhij«ts.  on  the  contrary,  were 
artists,  and  came  in  such  numbers  that  they  were  able  to  dis- 
|>en8e  with  native  assistance,  nearly  if  not  alti^iether. 

The  next  recorded  event  that  seems  to  bear  on  our  investigations 
is  the  mission  of  the  children  of  Dewa  Kusuma  to  Kling  or  Intlia, 
in  order  that  they  might  \>e  educated  in  the  Brahmanical  religion.^ 
This  event  took  place  in  a.d.  924,  and  seems  to  point  distinctly  to  a 
time  when  the  Buddhist  religion,  as  evidenced  by  the  erection  of 
Boro  Buddor,  had  died  out,  and  the  quasi-Hindu  temples  of  Brani- 
banam  and  Singa  Sari  had  superseded  those  of  the  Buddhi^j^ts.  Those 
at  Brambanam  are  said  to  have  been  completed  in  a.d.  1097,  which 
seems  an  extremely  probable  date  for  the  Chandi  Sewa,  or  *'  1000 
temples,"  which,  however,  are  much  more  Jaina  than  Hindu.  From 
that  period  till  the  beginning  of  the  loth  contur^\  the  series  of  monu- 
ments— many  of  them  with  dates  upon  them* — are  tolerably  com- 
plote,  and  there  will  be  no  difficult}'  in  classifying  them  whenever 
the  task  is  fairly  undertaken. 

At  this  time  we  find  the  island  divided  into  two  kingdoms ;  one, 
having  its  capital  at  Pajajaram,  about  forty  miles  east  of  Batavia, 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  western  or  Sunda  part  of  the  i^sland.  The 
Sundas,  however,  were  not  a  building  race,  and  the  portion  occupied 


'  Raf9e«,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  et  teqq. 

*  Alxmt  half  of  the  photographs  of  the 
Batavian  Society  are  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  these  rude  deities,  which 
resemble  more  the  images  of  K aster 
Island  than  anything  Indian. 

*  Raffles,  *  History  of  Java/  vol.  ii. 
p.  93.  j  to  throughout. 

*  Tlie  compilers  of  the   catnlogue   of  • 


the  photographs  of  the  Batavian  Societv 
use  53  instead  of  78  or  79  as  the  factor 
for  converting  Saka  dates  into  those  of 
the  Cliristian  Era,  As,  however,  thov 
give  no  reason  for  this,  and  Brumund, 
Leemans  and  all  the  best  modem  authors 
use  the  Indian  index,  it  is  hero  adhered 
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by  them  need  not  be  again  referred  to  here.  It  amtains  no  buildings 
except  the  rude  Hindu  remains  above  referred  to. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  kingdom 
of  Majapahit,  founded,  apparently,  abouk  the  year  1300.  It  soon 
rose  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  than  any  of  the 
preceding  kingdoms,  and  the  capital  was  adorned  with  edifices  of 
surpassing  magnificence,  but  mostly  in  brick,  so  that  now  they  are 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  indistinguishable  ruins.  When,  however, 
it  had  lasted  little  more  than  a  century,  Mahomedan  missionaries 
appeared  on  the  island,  and  gradually — not  by  conquest  or  the  sword, 
but  by  persuasion — induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  forsake 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers  and  adopt  that  of  the  Arabian  Prophet. 
In  the  year  1479  the  Mahomedans  had  become  so  powerful  that  the 
city  of  Majapahit  was  taken  by  them  by  storm,  and  the  last  Hindu 
dynasty  of  the  island  overthrown,  and  those  that  remained  of  the 
foreign  race  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Bali.* 

Then  occurred  what  was,  perhaps,  the  least-expected  event  in  all 
"  this  strange  eventful  history."  It  is  as  if  the  masons  had  tlirown 
away  their  tools,  and  the  chisels  had  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the 
carvers.  From  that  time  forward  no  building  was  erected  in  Java, 
and  no  image  carved,  that  is  worth  even  a  passing  notice.  At  a 
time  when  the  Mahomedans  wore  adorning  India  with  monuments  of 
surpassing  magnificence  no  one  in  Java  thought  of  building  either 
a  mosqne,  or  a  tomb,  or  a  palace  that  would  be  deemed  respectable  in 
any  second-class  state  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  nearly  nine  centuries  (a.d.  603-1479)  foreign  colonists  had 
persevered  in  adorning  the  island  with  edifices  almost  unrivalled 
elsewhere  of  their  class ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  happened  so 
often  in  India,  their  blood  had  become  diluted,  their  race  impure, 
their  energy  effete,  and,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  they 
disappear.  The  inartistic  native  races  resumed  their  sway,  and  art 
vanished  from  the  land,  never,  probably,  again  to  reappear. 


BORO    BUDDOR. 

There  may  be  older  monuments  in  the  island  of  Java  than  Boro 
Buddor,  but,  if  so,  they  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  light.  The 
rude  stone  monuments  of  the  western  or  Sunda  end  of  the  island  may, 
of  course,  be  older,  though  I  doubt  it ;  but  they  are  not  architectural, 
and  of  real  native  art  we  know  nothing. 

When   Sir   S.   Raffles  and   J.   Crawfurd   wrote   their   works,   no 


*  These   latter  dates  are  taken   from 
Ruffles  and  Crawfurd,  but  as  they  arc 


perfectly  well  ascertained,  no  refereucfc 
seems  needful. 
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means  existed  of  verifying  dates  by  comparison  of  styles,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  first  gives  a.d.  1360,*  and 
the  second  a.d.  1344,^  cks  the  date  of  this  building.  The  former, 
however,  was  not  deceived  by  this  date,  inasmuch  as  at  page  67 
he  says,  "  The  edifices  at  Singa  Sari  were  probably  executed  in  the 
8th  or  9th  century.  They  nearly  resemble  those  of  Brambanam  and 
Boro  Bodor.  It  is  probable  the  whole  were  constructed  about  the 
same  period,  or  within  the  same  century ;  at  any  rate,  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  Era."  This,  perhaps,  errs 
a  little  the  other  way.  Heer  Brumund,  on  historical  grounds,  places 
Boro  Buddor  "  in  the  ninth,  perhaps  even  in  the  eighth  century  of 
the  Christian  Era."  ^  On  architectural  grounds  I  would  almost  un- 
hesitatingly place  it  a  century  earlier.  The  style  and  character  of 
its  sculptures  are  so  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  latest  caves  at 
Ajunta  (No.  26,  for  instance),  and  in  the  western  Ghats,  that  they 
look  as  if  they  were  executed  by  the  same  artists,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  great  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  the  execution  of 
the  two.  If  I  am  correct  in  placing  the  caves  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
century,  we  can  hardly  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  the  commencement, 
at  least,  of  the  Javan  monument  to  the  second  half  of  that  century. 
This  being  so,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Boro  Buddor 
may  be  the  identical  seven-storeyed  vihara,  mentioned  by  Aditya 
Dharma  in  his  inscription  at  Menankabu.*  Its  being  found  in 
Sumatra  does  not  appear  to  me  to  militate  against  this  view.  Asoka's 
inscriptions  are  found  in  Gandhara,  Saurastra,  and  Ori^sa,  but  not  in 
Behar.  At  home  he  was  known  :  but  it  may  be  that  he  desired  to 
place  a  permanent  record  of  his  greatness  in  the  remote  portions 
of  his  dominions.  The  date  of  the  inscription,  a.d.  656,  accords  so 
exactly  with  the  age  I  would  assign  to  it  from  other  sources,  that  it 
may  at  least  stand  for  the  present.  Of  course,  it  was  not  completed 
at  once,  or  in  a  few  years.  The  whole  group,  with  Chandi  Pawon 
and  Mendout,  may  probably  extend  over  a  century  and  a  half — down, 
say,  to  A.T).  800,  or  over  the  whole  golden  age  of  Buddhism  in  the 
island. 

It  certainly  is  fortunate  for  the  student  of  Buddhist  art  in  India 
that  Boro  Buddor  (Woodcuts  Nos.  362  and  b63)  has  attracted  so  much 
attention ;  for,  even  now,  the  five  folio  volumes  of  plates  recently 
devoted  to  its  illustration  do  not  contain  one  figure  too  many  for  the 


'  *  History  of  Java,*  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  of  New  College,  Oxford.     It  was  inad> 


'  *  Dictionary  of  Indian  Archipelago,* 
p.  06. 

'  *  Boro  Boudour,*  par  Dr.  C.  Lee- 
roans.  Ley  den,  1874,  p.  536.  I  quote 
from  the  French  translation,  having  lent 
my   original  Dutch   copy   to   Dr.  Mayo 


vertently   packfHl    among    his    baggage 
when  he  went  to  Fiji. 

*  Ante,,  p.  641.  Also  *  Verhandelingen/ 
&c.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  31,  et  $eqq.  ne  of  his 
iuHcriptions — the  fourth— wa«  found  in 
Java  proper. 
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purpose  of  rendering  its  peculiarities  available  for  sciontific  purposes: 
the  fact  being  that  this  monument  was  erected  jnst  at  the  time  when 
the  Buddhist  system  attained  its  greatest  development,  and  just 
before  its  fall.  It  thus  contains  within  itself  a  complete  epitome  of 
all  we  loam  from  other  sources,  and  a  perfect  illustration  of  all  we 
know  of  Buddhist  art  or  ritual.  Tho  1000  years  were  complete, 
and  the  story  that  opened  upon  us  at  Bharhut  closes  practically  at 
Bore  Buddor. 

Tho  fundamental  formative  idea  of  the  Boro  Buddor  monument 
is  that  of  a  dagoba  with  five  procession -paths.  These,  however,  have 
become  s^jnare  in  plan  instead  of  circular ;  and  instead  of  one  great 
domical  building  in  the  centre  we  have  here  seventy-two  smaller 
ones,  each   containing  the  statue  of  a  Buddha  (Woodcut  No.  364), 


1.    ElevMlon  orprinclpul  Oome  >t  Bo 
(FiDmSlTS.  fUffln'  -1111(017  uf  J 


visible  through  an  open  cage  like  lattice-work ;  and  one  larger  one 
in  tho  centre,  which  was  quite  solid  externally  (Woodcut  No.  365), 
but  had  a  cell  in  its  centre,  which  may  have  contained  a  relic  or  some 
precious  object.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  anything  being 
found  in  it  when  it  was  broken  into.  All  this  is,  of  course,  an  immenae 
development  bey<md  anything  we  have  hitherto  mot  with,  and  a  sort 
of  half-way  house  between  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  Abhayagiri 
at  Annradhapura,  and  the  somewhat  tawdry  complexity  of  tho  pagoda 
at  Mcngun  (Wooilcut  No.  354). 

With  the  idea  of  a  dagoba,  however,  Boro  Buddor  also  combines 
that  of  a  vihara,  such  as  that  illustrated  by  AVoodcuts  Nos.  66,  67, 
There  the  cells,  though  only  copied  solid  in  the  rock,  still  simulated 
tho  residences  of  the  monks,  and  had  not  yet  advanced  t«  the  stage 
we  find  in  the  Gandhara  monaetcricu,  where  the  cells  of  monks  had 
become  niches  for  statues.  Here  this  is  carrieil  further  than  in  any 
example  found  in  India.  The  cells  of  the  Mahavelliporo  example 
are  here  repeated  on  every  face,  but  essentially  as  niches,  and  are 
occupied  by  436  statues  of  Buddha,  seated  in  tho  usual  cross-legged 
attitude.  In  this  respect  Boro  Buddor  is  in  advance  of  the  Takliti- 
Bahi,  which  is  iho  monument  in  India  that  most   nearly  approaches 
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to  it  in  mythological  Higuificanoo.  So  groat,  indeed,  is  the  similarity 
between  the  two,  that  whatever  date  we  assign  to  the  one  drags  with 
it  that  of  the  other.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  understand 
how,  in  the  Vth  century.  Buddhism  had  been  so  far  developed  towards 
the  modern  Nepaleise  and  Thibetan  systems  if  we  had  not  these  Gand- 
hara  monasteries  to  fall  back  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  having  so 
similar  a  Buddhist  development  in  Java  in  the  7th  century,  it  seems 
di£S.cult  to  separate  the  monuments  of  the  north-west  of  India  from  it 
by  any  very  long  interval  of  time. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  plan  and  elevation  (Woodcuts  Nos.  3C2, 
1563,  page  645),  the  monument  may  be  described  either  as  a  seven  or 
a  nine-storeyed  vihara,  according  as  we  reckon  the  platform  on  which 
the  seventy-two  small  dagobas  stand  as  one  or  three  storeys.  Its 
basement  measures  over  400  ft.  across,  but  the  real  tomple  is  only 
300  ft.  from  angle  to  angle  either  way.  It  is  not,  however,  either 
for  its  dimensions  or  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  design  that  Boro 
Buddor  is  so  remarkable,  as  for  the  sculptures  that  line  its  galleiies. 
These  extend  to  nearly  5000  ft. — almost  an  English  mile — and  as 
there  are  sculptures  on  both  faces,  we  have  nearly  10,000  lineal  ft. 
of  bas-reliefs ;  or,  if  we  like  to  add  those  which  are  in  two  storeys, 
we  have  a  series  of  sculptures,  which,  if  arranged  consecutively  in 
a  row,  would  extend  over  nearly  three  miles  of  ground.  Most  of 
them,  too,  are  singularly  well  preserved ;  for  w^hen  the  Javans  were 
converted  to  Mahomedanism  it  was  not  in  anger,  and  they  were  not 
urged  to  destroy  what  they  had  before  reverenced ;  they  merely 
neglected  them,  and,  except  for  earthquakes,  these  monuments  would 
now  be  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  first  erected. 

The  outer  face  of  the  basement,  though  extremely  rich  in  archi- 
tiectural  ornaments  and  figure-sculptures,  is  of  comparatively  little 
historical  importance.  The  first  enclosed — or,  as  the  Dutch  call  it, 
the  second — gallery  is,  of  all  the  five,  the  most  interesting  historically. 
On  its  inner  wall  the  whole  life  of  Sakya  Muni  is  pourtrayed  in 
120  bas-reliefs  of  the  most  elaborate  character.  The  first  twenty- 
four  of  these  are  occupied  with  scenes  in  the  Tusita  heavens,  or 
events  that  took  place  before  the  birth.  In  the  twenty-fifth  we  have 
Maya's  dream,  depicted  exactly  as  it  is  at  Bharhut  or  Sanchi,  700  or 
800  years  earlier.  In  the  following  sculptures  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
all  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  life,  his  marriage,  and  domestic  happi- 
ness, till  he  meets  the  four  predictive  signs;  his  subsequent  de- 
parture from  home,  and  assumption  of  the  ascetic  garb ;  his  life  in 
the  forest;  his  preaching  in  the  Deer-garden  at  Benares— the  whole 
Lalita  Vestara,  in  short,  pourtrayed,  with  very  few  variations  from 
the  pictures  we  already  possess  from  Gandhara  to  Amravati,  with 
this  singular  exception  :  in  all  Indian  examples  the  birth  and  tha 
Nirvana  an*   more  frequently  repeated  than  any  other  evcntR  \  ^^^^ 
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somo  reason,  not  easily  guessed,  they  are  omitted  here,  though  all 
the  events  that  preceded  and  followed  them  are  minutely  detailed.* 
Below  these  bas-reliefs  depicting  the  life  of  Buddha  is  an  equally 
extensive  series  of  120  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  taken  from  the  Jataka, 
all  of  which  might,  no  doubt,  be  easily  identified,  though  this  has  not 
yet  been  attempted. 

In  the  three  galleries  above  this  Buddhism  is  represented  as  a 
religion.  Groups  of  Buddhas — ^  three,  five,  or  nine  —  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  mixed  with  Bodhisatwas  and  saints  of  all  sorts. 
Among  thcfec,  the  five  Dhyani  Buddhas  are  conspicuous  in  all,  perhaps 
more  than  all,  the  variety  of  manifestations  which  are  known  in 
Nepal  and  Thibet,^  which,  as  Lassen  jwiiits  out,  almost  inevitably 
Iciids  to  the  conclusion  that  this  form  of  faith  was  introduced  from 
Nepal  or  West^TU  Thil)et.'* 

Whether  this  is  exactly  so  or  not,  no  one  probably  who  is  familiar 
with  Buddhist  art  in  its  latest  age  on  the  western  side  of  India  will 
probably  doubt  that  it  was  from  these  parts  that  the  builders  of  Boro 
Buddor  migrated.  The  character  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  details  of 
the  ornamentation  in  cave  2t>  at  A  junta,  and  17  at  Nassick,  and  more 
especially  in  the  later  caves  at  Salsette,  at  Kondoty,  Montpezir,  and 
other  places  in  that  neighbourhood,  are  so  nearly  identical  with  what 
is  found  in  the  J  a  van  monument,  that  the  identity  of  the  workmen 
and  workmanship  is  unmistakeable.  It  is  true  we  have  no  monument 
in  that  part  of  India  to  which  we  can  point  that  at  all  resembles 
Boro  Buddor  in  design,  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  not  a  single  structural  Buddhist  building  now  existing  within  the 
limits  of  the  cave  region  of  Wohtern  India.  It  seems  absurd,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  so  vast  a  community  confined  themselves  to  caves, 
and  caves  only.  They  must  have  had  structural  buildings  of  some 
sort  in  their  towns  und  elsewhere,  but  not  one  fragment  of  any  such 
now  exists,  and  we  are  forced  to  go  to  Gandhara,  in  the  extreme  north- 
west, for  our  nearest  examples.  As  already  pointed  out,  there  are 
many  points  of  similarity  between  Jamalgiri,  and  more  especially 
between  Takht-i-Balii  and  Boro  Buddor ;  and  if  any  architect,  who  was 
accustomed  to  such  work,  would  carefully  draw  and  restore  these 
northern  monasteries,  many  more  might  become  apparent.*    We  know 


'  All  these,  or  nearly  all,  have  been 
identified  by  Dr.  Leemans  in  the  text 
that  accompanies  the  plates. 

*  If  Brian  Hodgson  would  attempt  it, 
be  perhaps  alone  could  explain  all  this 
vast  and  bewildering  mythology.  At 
present  our  means  of  identification  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  his  representa- 
tion in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Tran- 
sactions'  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 


plates  1-4,  and  to  the  very  inferior  work 
of  Schlagintweit,  *  Buddhismus  in  Thi- 
bet.' 

■  *  Indische  Alterthumskunde,*  vol.  iv. 
p.  467. 

*  General  Cunningham's  drawings, 
though  nearly  sufficient  for  anyone  as 
familiar  with  all  the  styles  as  I  have 
become,  are  not  enough  for  anyone  who 
is  a  stranger  to  the  subject.     I  do  not. 
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tjiiongli  even  now  tw  render  tliii  morally  certain,  thoiigh  hardly  Buffi- 
cicut  to  prove  it  in  the  face  of  mucli  that  may  be  brought  forward 
by  tho80  who  care  to  iloubt  it.  Meanwhile,  my  imprusBion  in,  that  if 
wo  knew  as  much  of  thcso  Gandhara  monaBteries  as  wo  know  of  Iforo 
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3«B.  View  of  Cenlml  Entrnlice  and  Slatrs  M  Bum  BuilJi>r.    (Krom  s  LLlhogrmpblc  Pl«lf.) 

BudJor,  we  eould    tell    the   interval   of   time  that    eopai-atod  them, 
probably  within  half  a  century  at  least. 

inilcod,  know  Buy  Englishniun  wlio  liiw  I  A  Freimluaaii  niiKht  bo  found  «kia  ^:j<&&. 
Iliu  kiiciwltilRe,  coml'inHl  with  llio  iiowcrc     do  ii,  if  he  would  lie  contcnX-  ^  -wi^iwss^ 
c>ldrowing,l"becutru8twlwith  thii'tapk,  I  liia  ininginntioii. 
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Stretching  such  evidence  as  we  at  present  have,  as  far  as  it  will 
bear,  we  can  hardly  bring  th^  Takht-i-Bahi  monastery  within  one  cen- 
tury of  Boro  Buddor.  It  may  be  two  —and  Jamalgiri  is  still  one  or 
two  centuries  more  distant  in  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had 
not  these  Gandhara  monasteries  to  refer  to,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  northern  system  of  Buddhism  oould  have  been  so 
completely  developed,  even  in  the  8th  century,  cks  we  find  it  at 
Boro  Buddor.  It  is  this  wonderful  progress  that  has  hitherto  made 
the  more  modem  date  of  that  monument  probable — it  looks  so  much 
in  advance  of  anything  we  know  of  in  Indian  Buddhism.  But  all 
this  we  must  now  revise  by  the  light  these  Javan  monuments  throw 
on  the  subject. 

Being  merely  a  pyramid,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  there 
were  no  constructive  difficulties  encountered  in  the  erection  of  Boro 
Buddor,  and  it  is  consequently  no  wonder  that  it  now  remains  so 
entire,  in  spite  of  its  being,  like  all  Javan  buildings,  erected 
wholly  without  mortar.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  how  faith- 
fully its  architects  adhered  to  the  Indian  superstition  regarding 
arches.  They  did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  angles 
of  the  corbel-stones,  so  as  to  simulate  an  arch,  though  using  the 
pointed-arched  forms  of  the  old  chaitya  caves  of  the  west.  The  two 
systems  are  well  exemplified  in  the  preceding  Woodcut  (No.  366),  but 
it  runs  throughout.  All  the  niches  are  surmounted  by  arch  forms — 
circular,  elliptical,  or  pointed — but  all  are  constructed  horizontally, 
and  it  may  be  added  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  keystones  are 
adorned  with  a  mask,  as  in  this  last  example. 


Mendoet. 

At  a  place  called  Mendoet,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Boro 
Buddor,  there  is  a  temple  of  a  very  different  class,  which,  though 
small,  is  of  extreme  interest  for  the  history  of  Javan  architecture.  It 
stands  on  a  basement  70  ft.  square,  and  15  ft.  to  16  ft.  high.  The 
temple  itself  is  about  45  ft.  square,  including  a  projection  on  each  face, 
which  gives  it  a  slightly  cruciform  shape.  Inside  is  a  cell,  about 
20  ft.  sc^uare,  roofed  by  an  inverted  pyramid  of  steps,  in  which  are 
throe  colossal  images  seated,  and  about  1 1  ft.  high  each.  The  central 
one  is  Buddha,  curly-headed  of  course,  and  clad  in  a  diaphanous  robe.^ 
The  two  other  colossi,  though  having  only  two  arms  each,  are  almost 
certainly  intended  for  Vishnu  and  Siva.     On  one  of  the  faces,  ext«r- 


'  0>1.  Yule,  from  whose  account  most 
of  thcBc  jxirticularH  arc  taken  (*  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bcnpjal,*  1862), 
calls  it  ** nearly  naked;"  but  a  rlrawinj:: 


by  Wilsen  (*  Verhandelingeu,'  vol.  xix. 
p.  1G6)  I  think  settles  the  question,  that 
he  is  intended  to  be  represented  as 
clothed. 
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nally,  is  Laksmi,  eight-armed,  seated  on  a  lotus,  with  attendants. 
On  another  face  is  a  figure,  four-armed,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  lotus, 
the  stem  of  which  is  supported  by  two  figures  with  seven-headed 
snake-hoods.  It  is  in  fact  a  slightly  altered  repetition  of  a  group 
inserted  among  the  older  sculptures  on  the  fa9ado  of  the  cave  at 
Karli.^  That  insertion  I  have  always  believed  to  be  of  the  6th  or  7  th 
century ;  this  group  is  certainly  slightly  more  modern.  The  curious 
part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Mendoet  example  is  so  very  much  more 
refined  and  perfect  than  that  at  Karli.  The  one  seems  the  feeble 
efibrt  of  an  expiring  art ;  the  Javan  example  is  as  refined  and  elegant 
as  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Indian  sculpture.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  sacred  tree  under  which  the  figure  is  seated.  Like 
all  the  similar  conventional  trees  at  Boro  Buddor,  they  are  compli- 
cated and  refined  beyond  any  examples  known  in  India. 

The  groat  interest,  however,  of  this  little  temple  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  almost  certainly  succeeded  immediately  .to  Boro  Buddor. 
If  it  is  correct  to  assume  a.d.  G50-750  as  the  period  during  which 
that  temple  was  erected,  this  one  must  have  been  built  Ijetween  a.d. 
750  and  A.n.  800  It  shows,  too,  a  progress  in  design  at  a  time  when 
Buddhist  art  in  India  was  marked  by  decay;  and  it  exhibits  such  pro- 
gress in  mythology,  that  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  Buddhism  of  Boro  Buddor,  anyone  might  fairly  argue  that  this 
temple  belonged  either  to  that  religion  or  to  Hinduism.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  those  compromises  that  in  India  would  bo  called  Jaina ;  in  other 
words,  one  of  those  transitional  examples  of  which  we  have  many  in 
Java,  but  the  want  of  which  leaves  such  a  gap  in  our  history  of 
architecture  in  India. 

Brambanam. 

At  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  south-cast  from  Boro  Buddor  is  a 
group  of  temples,  marking  the  site  of  the  old  Hindu  capital  of  the 
island,  which  are  almost  as  interesting  as  that  great  temple  itself. 
They  are  unfortunately  much  less  known,  or,  at  all  events,  have  not 
been  illustrated  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  much  more  ruined,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  this  that  their 
details  have  not  been  so  comi)letel3'  made  out ;  but  from  whatever 
cause,  we  cannot  speak  of  them  with  the  same  confidence  as  of  Boro 
Buddor. 

The  oldest  group  at  Brambanam  seems  to  be  that  known  as  Loro 
Jongram,  consisting  of  six  larger  temples,  enclosed  in  a  wall,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fourteen  smaller  cells. -^     They  may  be  of  the  age  of  Deva 


.  '  An  imperfect  representation  of  this 
sculpture  will  be  found  in  the  *  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vol.  vi. 


plate  53. 

«  8ir  S.  Raffles'  *Hi8tr>ry  of  Xw<  ^^- 
ii.  plate  32. 
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Ko6uma,  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  and  possibly  are  not 
the  earliest  Hindu  temples  here,  but  till  we  have  more  illustrations  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  with  confidence. 

.  The  great  interest  of  the  place  centres  in  a  temple  known  as  the 
Chandi  Siwa,  or  "  thousand  temples,"  which  is,  or  was  when  complete, 
only  second  to  Boro  Buddor  in  interest.  The  general  character  of  tfee 
great  temple  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  plan  of  a  smaller 
one  at  the  same  place  (Woodcut  No.  367).     Both  consist  of  a  central 

temple,  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  smaller  detached  cells.  In 
this  instance  there  are  only 
sixteen  such,  each  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  an 
image  —  Buddha  —  Jaina,  or 
Saiva,  according  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  central  cell. 

In  the  great  temple  the  cen- 
tral cell  measured  45  ft.  each 
way,  and  with  the  four  at- 
tached cells,  one  of  which  served 
as  an  entrance  porch,  it  formed 
a  cross  90  ft.  each  way,  the 
whole  being  raised  on  a  richly 
ornamented  square  base.  This 
building  Ik  richly  and  elaborately  ornamented  with  carving,  but 
with  a  singular  absence  of  figure-sculpture,  which  renders  its  dedi- 
cation not  easy  to  be  made  out;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  whole  group  is  the  multitude  of  smaller  temples  which 
surround  the  central  one,  238  in  number.  Immediately  beyond 
the  8(iuare  terrace  which  supports  the  central  temple  stand  twenty- 
eight  of  these  —  a  square  of  eight  on  each  side,  counting  the 
angular  ones  both  ways.  Beyond  these,  at  a  distance  of  35  ft.,  is 
the  second  square,  forty-four  in  number ;  between  this  and  the  next 
row  is  a  wide  space  of  above  80  ft.,  in  which  there  are  only  six 
temples,  two  in  the  centre  of  the  north  and  south  faces,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  others.  The  two  outer  rows  of  temples  are  situated  close 
to  one  another,  back  to  back,  and  are  160  in  number,  and  form  a 
square,  each  face  of  which  is  about  525  ft.  All  these  238  temples  are 
similar  to  one  another,  about  12  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  22  ft.  high,* 
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367.        Small  Temple  at  Brambanam. 
(From  a  Drawing  at  (he  India  Office.) 
No  scale. 


'  Tlio  iuformation  here  given  is  taken 
from  Sir  Stamford  Rafflea'  *  History  of 
Java,'  second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  et  scqq. 
His  plana,  liowever,  do  not  quite  agree 
with  the  measurements   in   the   text,  a 


mistake  arising,  I  believe,  from  the 
scales  in  the  original  drawings  —  now 
before  me — being  in  Rheinland  roods, 
wliich  are  not  always  converted  into 
English  feet. 
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all  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  in  every  one  is  a  small  square 
cell,  in  which  was  originally  placed  a  cross-legged  figure,  probably  of 
one  of  the  Jaina  saints,  though  the  drawings  which  have  been  hitherto 
published  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  whom  they  represent — the 
draughtsmen  not  being  aware  of  the  distinction  between  Buddhist 
and  Jaina  images. 

When  looked  a  little  closely  into,  it  is  evident  that  the  Chandi 
Siwa  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Boro  Buddor  taken  to  pieces,  and 
spread  out,  with  such  modifications  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
that  compromise  between  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  which  we  call 
Jaina. 

Instead  of  a  central  dagoba,  with  its  seventy-two  subordinate  ones, 
and  its  five  procession-paths,  with  their  436  niches  containing  figures 
of  Buddha,  we  have  here  a  central  cell,  with  four  subordinate  ones, 
each  containing  no  doubt  similar  images,  and  surrounding  these  236 
cells,  containing  images  arranged  in  five  rows,  with  paths  between, 
but  not  joined  together  with  sculpture-bearing  screens,  as  in  the  earlier 
examples,  nor  joined  side  by  side  with  the  sculpture  on  their  fronts, 
or  inside,  as  was  invariably  the  case  in  similar  temples  in  Gujorat  of 
the  same  age. 

Sir  Stamford  Baffles  states  a.d.  1098  ^  for  the  completion  of  this 
temple  which,  from  the  intei-nal  evidence,  I  fancy  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth.  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  interesting  if  it 
could  be  fixed  with  certainty,  as  these  Javan  monuments  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  the  only  means  we  have  of  bridging  over 
the  dark  ages  in  India.  Already  wo  can  see  that  Takht-i-Bahi,  Boro 
Buddor,  and  Chandi  Siwa  form  landmarks  in  a  series  extending  over 
at  least  500  years,  which  we  may  hope  some  day  to  fill  up,  though 
the  materials  for  it  do  not  at  present  exist.  We  have  not  even 
correct  drawings  of  the  pickle-bottle-like  cells  of  the  Gandhara 
monasteries,  and  those  at  Chandi  Siwa  are  so  ruined,  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  make  out  their  form.  It  seems,  however,  quite  clear  that 
they,  with  the  domes  and  spires  that  crown  the  cells  of  the  Boro 
Buddor  fagade,  form  pai*ts  of  one  connected  sen'ee.  They  are,  in 
fact,  merely  developments  of  one  form  which,  with  a  little  informa- 
tion, it  would  be  very  easy  to  trace  back  to  its  original  source. 

Tree  and  Serpent  Temples. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  temples  in  Java  which,  when  pro- 
perly investigated,  promises  to  throw  great  light  on  some  vexed  ques- 
tions of  Indian  mythology  and  art.    They  are  found  principally  in  the 


*  *Hi8toryof  Java,*  vol.  ii.  p.  85.   Craw-  I  fidonce  can  be  place<l  on   his  do.t<i^  ^vs^ 
furd  makes  it  1266  to  1296;  but  no  con-  I  buildings. 
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provinces  of  Kediri  and  Malang,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and, 
from  dates  on  some  of  them,  seem  to  be  among  the  most  modem 
examples  of  Javan  art,  all  hitherto  known  being  dated  in  the  century 
preceding  the  ovei-throw  of  Majapahit  in  a.d.  1479. 

Four  of  these  are  described  by  Heer  Brumund,*  but  only  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  of  Panataram  in  Kediri,  has  been  photographed, 
and  no  plans  or  architectural  details  of  any  have  yet  been  published. 
It  is  consequently  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  them, 
but  they  are  too  interesting  to  \ye  passed  over  in  silence.  The  annexed 
woodcut  will  convey  some  idea  of  that  at  Panataram,  though  neces- 
sarily on  too  small  a  scale  to  render  all  its  details  recognisable.  Gene- 
rally they  may  be  described  as  three-storeyed  pyramids,  having  a  flat 
platform  on  the  top,  with  a  well-hole  in  its  centre  open  to  the  sky. 
In  this  instance  the  lower  platform,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  about 
100  ft.  square,  with  a  projection  or  bastion  on  each  face,  behind 
which  the  stairs  leading  to  its  summit  are  arranged,  as  in  the  great 
Ceyloncso  dagohas  (ante,  p.  190).  From  this  a  flight  of  sixteen  steps 
leads  direct  to  the  platform  of  the  second,  and  a  similar  flight  to  that 
of  the  third  storey.  The  basement  here  is  ornamented  with  numerous 
l>as-relief8  on  panels,  representing  subjects,  taken  principally  from  the 
*  Karaayana,'  but  many  also  from  local  legends.  Each  of  these  is 
separated  from  that  next  it,  by  a  panel,  with  a  circular  medallion,  con- 
taining a  conventional  animal,  or  a  foliaged  ornament.  The  bas-reliefs 
of  the  second  storey  are  better  executed,  and,  from  their  extent,  more 
interesting ;  their  subjects,  however,  seem  to  be  all  taken  from  local 
legends  not  yet  identified.  The  third  is  ornamented  by  panels,  with 
winged  figures,  griftbns,  Garudas,  and  flying  monsters,  more  spirited 
and  better  executed  than  any  similar  figures  are  in  any  examples  of 
Hindu  art  I  am  acquainted  with. 

According  to  Heer  Brumund,  the  temple  of  Toempang  is  quite 
equal  to  this.  *'  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  most  beautifal  in  Melang.  It 
leaves  those  of  Singa  Sari  far  behind,  and  may  be  called  the  Boro 
Buddor  of  Melang,"  '^  Unfortunately  we  have  nothing  but  verbal 
descriptions  of  these  temples,  and  of  those  on  the  mountain  of  Sangra- 
liani,  so  it  is  impossible  to  feel  quite  sure  about  their  arrangement  or 
appearance ;  but  as  those  who  have  seen  them,  all  describe  them  as 
similar,  we  must  be  content  with  this  assurance  till  some  photographer 
vivsits  the  place,  or,  what  would  be  better,  till  some  one  goes  there 
who  is  capable  of  making  a  plan  and  drawing  and  a  few  architec- 
tural details. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  terraced  temples  is  that 
all  have  a  well-hole  in  the  centre  of  their  upper  platform,  extending 
apparently  to  their  basement.     Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  square,  at 

»  *  B4.ro  BcM'tldoir,'  p.  433.         *  *  VerlmiitU'lingen,'  &c.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  222. 
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others  circular,  and  enlarging  as  it  descends,  being  7  ft.  or  10  ft.  wide 
at  top. 

Both  Heer  Brumund  and  Dr.  Leemans  expend  a  considerable 
amount  of  ingenuity  in  trying  to  explain  the  mystery  of  these  well- 
temples.^  Both  assume  that  the  wells  were  covered  with  pavilions 
or  cell-temples  (Kamor  tompels),  but  without  any  warrant,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out.  At  Panataram,  for  instance,  the  parapet  of  the 
upper  terrace  is  a  frail  structure,  that  any  man  with  a  crowbar  might 
destroy  in  a  morning,  or  any  earthquake  would  certainly  shake  down  ; 
yet  neither  it  nor  a  single  stone  elsewhere  in  this  temple  has  been 
displaced ;  but  of  this  central  pavilion  not  one  vestige  now  remains, 
either  in  situ  or  strewn  around.  Besides  this,  a  temple  without  a  floor, 
and  with  nothing  inside  but  a  facilia  descensus  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and 
no  means  revocare  gradum,  does  not  seem  likely  to  have  been  popular 
either  with  priests  or  people,  and  in  fact  no  form  of  worship  can  bo 
suggested  that  would  be  suitable  to  them.  Neither  here  nor  else- 
where does  there  seem  anything  to  controvert  the  theory  that  these 
wells  were  always  open  to  the  upper  air. 

The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  as  at  all  likely  to  meet 
the  case  is  that  they  were  Tree-temples ;  that  a  sacred  tree  was 
planted  in  these  well-holes,  either  on  the  virgin  soil,  or  that  they 
were  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  earth  and  the  tree  planted  in 
them.  The  Bo-tree  at  Buddh  Gaya  is  planted  on  a  terrace,  and 
raised  30  ft.  above  the  plain,  ascended  on  one  side  by  steps ;  but  no 
excavations  have  been  made,  or  at  least  published,  which  would 
show  whether  or  not  there  were  three  storeys  on  the  three  other 
sides.  The  Maha  Vihara  at  Ceylon,  or  the  temple  of  the  Bo-tree, 
is,  in  reality,  just  such  a  temple  as  that  at  Panataram.  It  is  ap- 
parently in  five — practically,  in  three — storeys,  with  the  tree  planted 
in  a  well-hole  on  its  summit.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  plan  of 
it  or  of  the  Javan  temples;  but  if  any  one  will  read  Captain 
Chapman's  description  of  the  Maha  Vihara,^  and  compare  it  with 
lleer  Brumund's  of  temples  in  Malang  and  Kediri,  abstracted  by 
Dr.  Leemans,^  I  do  not  think  he  can  fail  to  see  the  resemblance. 
No  plan  has  yet  been  made  of  the  Ceylonese  vihara,  and  such  photo- 
graphs as  exist  have  been  taken  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  make 
pretty  pictures ;  so  that  it  is  extremely  diflScult  to  arrive  at  any 
correct  notions  as  to  its  form.  Meanwhile  the  following  woodcut 
(Nft.  369),  copied  literally  from  one  in  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's 
book,  will  convey  an  idea  of  its  general  appearance.  The  structure 
is  wholly  in  brick,  and  its  ornamentation  was  consequently  painted 


'  *  Boro  Bocdcioer;  p.  439. 
linpfen,*  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  222. 
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on  plaster,  which  has  wholly'  disftppeared,  ao  that  uo  means  of 
comparison  exiat  between  the  two  modee  of  decoration.  With  regard 
to  the  Javanese  BCuIptnrcB  on  these  temples,  it  ie  safe  to  assert 
that  not  one  of  them  shows  any  trace  of  Bmldhism— none  even  that 


could  be  called  Jainism — nor  any  trace  of  the  Hindu  religion  as  now 
known  to  ns.  Wo  are,  for  instance,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Hindu 
Pantheon,  as  illustrated  by  the  sculptures  of  the  nearly  contemporary 
temple  of  Hnlla'iid  (ante,  p.  402) ;  but  not  a  trace  of  these  gods  or 
goddesses,  nor  of  any  of  the  myths  there  jwiirtraycd,  is  to  be  found 
in  these  woll-tcmples.  Whatever  they  are,  they  belong  to  a  religion 
different  from  any  whoso  temples  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in  this 
volume,  but  one  whoso  myths  pervade  the  whole  story  of  Indian 
mythology.  The  worship  of  trees  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  in 
succession  by  the  Buddhists,  Jainas,  and  Vaishnavas,  but  may  be 
earlier  than  either,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  have  survived  all  three. 
In  India,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  nothing  so  common  as  to 
see  in  the  villages  of  Bengal  little  three-storeyed  pyramids  of  mud 
— exact  models  of  these  Javan  temples — on  the  top  of  which  is 
planted  the  Tulsi  shrub,  the  sacred  plant  of  the  Vaishnavas  (Ocymum 
tancliim,  or  Sweet  Basil),  which  succeeded  the  Fietu  rdigiosa  in  the 
affections  of  the  Hindus.  Frequently,  however,  this  emblem  is  planted 
in  vases,  or  little  models  of  ordinary  temples,_  the  top  of  which  is' 
hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  Numbers  of  these  exist  also  in  Java ; 
but  no  one — at  least  in  recent  times — having  visited  the  island  who 
was  familiar  with  the  ordinary  domestic  religion  of  the  Hindus,  the 

'  TbiB  19  by  DO  means  bo  certain  ;  but  till  some  one  mpnble  of  ob8crvinf;''^v«^»i'^« 
(liace,  nc  muit  lusuaie  it. 
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Dutch  antiquarianB  have  mistaken  every  model  of  a  dagoba — of  which 
thousands  exist  in  India — and  described  it  as  a  lingam,  and  every 
Tulsi  vase  as  a  Yoni.  In  most  cases  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Even  this  mistake,  however,  is  instructive,  as  it  shows  how 
much  of  their  emblems,  at  least,  these  religions  interchanged  in  the 
ages  of  toleration.  They  are  distinct  enough  now,  but  before  a.d.  750 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  any^vhere. 

At  Panataram  there  is  another  temple,  which,  if  any  one  in  the 
island  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  Serpent  temple,  certainly  merits 
that  appellation.  The  Batavian  Society  have  devoted  twenty- two 
photographs  to  the  illustration  of  its  sculptures,  but  have  given  no 
plan  and  not  one  syllable  of  description.  There  is  not  even  a  general 
view  from  which  its  outline  might  be  gathered,  and  no  figure  is 
introduced  from  which  a  scale  might  be  guessed.  Its  date  appears 
to  be  A.n.  1416.  The  figures,  however,  from  which  this  is  inferred  are 
not  on  the  temple  itself  but  on  a  bath  or  tank  attached  to  it,  though, 
from  the  character  of  its  sculptures,  it  is  almost  certainly  coeval. 

The  reason  why  it  is  called  a  Serpent  temple  is,  that  the  whole  of 
the  basement-moulding  b  made  up  of  eight  groat  serpents,  two  on 
each  face,  whoso  upraised  heads  in  the  centre  form  the  side  pieces  of 
the  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  central  building,  whatever  that  was. 
These  serpents  are  not,  however,  our  familiar  seven-headed  Nagas 
that  we  meet  with  everywhere  in  India  and  Cambodia,  but  more  like 
the  fierce  crested  serpents  of  Central  America.  The  seven-headed 
serpent  does  occur  very  frequently  among  the  sculptures  at  Boro 
Buddor — never  independently,  however,  nor  as  an  object  to  be  wor- 
8hipi>ed,  but  as  adorning  the  heads  of  a  Naga  jieople  who  come  to 
worship  Buddha  or  to  take  a  part  in  the  various  scenes  represented 
there.  Even  then  they  are  very  unlike  the  Indian  Naga,  whose  hood 
is  unmistakably  that  of  an  expanded  cobra.  Those  at  Boro  Buddor 
and  Panataram  are  crested  snakes,  like  that  represented  in  the 
Japanese  woodcut  in  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,'  page  56. 

The  sculptures  on  these  monuments  are  not  of  a  religious  or 
mythological  character,  but  either  historical  or  domestic.  What  they 
represent  may  easily  be  ascertained,  for  above  each  scene  is  a  short 
descriptive  inscription,  quite  perfect,  and  in  a  character  so  modern 
that  I  fancy  any  scholar  on  the  spot  might  easily  read  them.  It, 
probably,  has  been  done,  but  our  good  friends  the  Dutch  are  never  in 
a  hurry,  and  we  must,  consequently,  wait. 

Meanwhile  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  we  know  of  only  two 
monuments  in  our  whole  history  which  are  so  treated,  and  these  the 
earliest  and  the  last  of  the  great  school  :*  that  at  Bharhut,  so  often 
alluded  to  above,  erected  two  centuries  before  Christ ;  and  this  one. 


'  Not,  however,  of  the  more  modem  class  of  temples,  inasmuch  as  when  John 
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erected  in  the  loth  century,  while  the  struggle  with  the  Mahomcdan 
religion  was  gathering  around  it  that  strength  which,  within  half  a 
century  from  that  time,  finally  extinguished  the  faith  to  which  it 
belonged. 

There  is  one  other  temple  of  this  class  at  a  place  called  Matjan- 
pontih,  regarding  which  some  more  information  would  be  interesting. 
It  is  described  by  Heer  Brumund  as  partly  of  brick,  partly  of  stone, 
but  singularly  rich  in  ornamentation.  "  The  sub-basenient,"  he  says, 
"  is  composed  of  a  tortoise  and  two  serpents ;  the  heads  of  these  three 
animals  unite  on  the  west  face  and  form  the  entrance."  ^ 

This  and  many  others  of  the  description  are  nearly  unintelli- 
gible without  illustrations,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  point  to  a  clasf 
of  Serpent  temples,  which,  if  better  known,  mi^ht  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  mystery  that  still  shrouds  that  form  of  faith  in  India. 


Djeing  Plateau. 

On  an  elevated  plateau,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  back 
of  Mount  Prahu,  there  exists  a  group  of  some  iivo  or  six  small  temples. 
They  are  not  remarkable  either  for  the  size  or  the  beauty  of  their 
details,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  buildings  we  haf  e  just  been 
describing  ;  but  they  are  interesting  to  the  Indian  antiquary,  because 
they  are  Indian  temples  pure  and  simple  and  dedicated  to  Indian 
gods.  So  far,  we  feel  at  home  again ;  but  what  these  temples  tell 
us  further  is,  that  if  Java  got  her  Buddhism  from  Gujorat  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  she  got  her  Hinduism  from  Telingana  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Kistnah.  These  Djeing  temples  do  not  show  a  trace  of 
the  curved -lined  sikras  of  Orissa  or  of  the  Indo- Aryan  style.  Had  the 
Hindus  gone  to  Java  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible they  should  not  have  carried  with  them  some  examples  of 
this  favourite  form.  It  is  found  in  Burmah  and  Siam,  but  no  trace 
of  it  is  found  anywhere  in  Java. 

Nor  are  these  temples  Dravidian  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  in  storeys,  but  not  with  cells,  nor  any  reminiscences  of  such  ; 
but  they  are  Chalukyan,  in  a  clear  and  direct  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  building  most  like  these  Javan  temples  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
pages  is  that  at  Buchropully  (Woodcut  No.  216),  which  would  pass 


Crawfurd  visited  Ava  in  182*»,  he  de- 
Hcribes  (p.  1G2,  2nd  od.)  Ills  visit  to  a 
temple  just  flnishwl  by  tl\o  reigning 
monarch,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
series  of  paintings  on  plaster  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha. 
Each  of  these  had  a  legend  in  the 
modem  Burmese  character  written  over 
it  ;    and   it  is  curious   to  observe   how 


nearly  identical  the  descriptions  are 
with  those  which  might  be  written  over 
any  Buddhist  series.  All  the  scenes 
there  depicted  are  not  perhaps  to  be 
found  at  Bharhut  or  Sanchi,  but  all  are 
at  Amravati,  and  in  the  Gandhara  mo- 
nasteries, or  are  to  bo  fouxA  vc«v<sNy^  ^Cwe^ 
sculptures  at  Boro  BuddoT. 
*  *Boro  Booddoer,*  p.  -%V»'&. 

*2.    \3  *!» 
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without  remark  in  Java  if  deprived  of  its  portico.  It,  however,  like 
all  the  Chalukyan  temples  we  know  of  in  India,  especially  in  the 
Nizam's  territory,  is  subsequent  to  the  10th  century.  Most  of  them 
belong  to  the  13th  century,  and  pillars  may  probably  have  been 
less  frequently  used  at  the  time  of  Deva  Kosuma's  visit  in  a.d.  816. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single 
pillar  in  Java  :  at  least  no  book  I  have  had  access  to,  no  drawing, 
and  no  photograph  gives  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  even  one  pillar  in 
the  island.  When  we  think  of  the  thousands  that  were  employed  by 
the  Dravidians  in  the  south  of  India,  and  the  Jains  in  the  north-west, 
it  is  curious  they  escaped  being  introduced  here.  The  early  style  of 
Orissa,  as  mentioned  above,  is  nearly  astylar ;  but  in  Java  this  is 
absolutely  so,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  important  style  in 
the  world  of  which  this  can  be  predicated.  What  is  not  so  curious, 
but  is  also  interesting,  is,  that  there  is  not  a  true  arch  in  the  whole 
island.  In  the  previous  pages,  the  Hindu  horror  of  an  arch  has  often 
been  alluded  to ;  but  then  they  frequently  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  the  use  of  wood  or  iron.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  these 
materials  in  the  island,  and  no  peculiarly  Javan  feature  can  he  traced 
to  a  wooden  original.  All  is  in  stone,  but  without  either  the  pillars 
or  the  arches  which  make  up  nine-tenths  of  the  constructive  expe- 
dients of  the  mediasval  architects,  and  figure  so  largely  in  all  the 
western  styles  of  architectural  art. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  while  describing  the  negative 
characteristics  of  Javan  art,  that  no  mortar  is  ever  used  as  a  cement 
in  these  temples.  It  is  not  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  lime, 
for  many  of  their  buildings  are  plastered  and  painted  on  the  plaster, 
but  it  was  never  employed  to  give  strength  to  construction.  It  is  owing 
to  this  that  so  many  of  their  buildings  are  in  so  ruinous  a  state.  In 
an  island  where  earthquakes  are  frequent,  a  very  little  shake  reduces 
a  tall  temple  to  a  fonnless  heap  in  a  few  seconds.  If  cemented,  they 
might  have  been  cracked,  but  not  so  utterly  ruined  as  they  now  are.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Javan  style  of  architecture  is  probably  the 
only  one  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  without  using  either  pillars,  or  arches,  or  mortar  in  SLuy  of 
its  buildings. 

SUKU. 

At  a  place  aiUed  Suku,  not  far  from  Mount  Lawu,  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  there  is  a  group  of  temples,  which,  when  i)roperly  illus- 
trated, promises  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  architecture 
in  Java.^     They  are  among  the  most  modem  examples  of  the  style. 


*  Col.  Yule's  visit  to  Java,  *  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  1861-1862, 
p.  8. 
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having  dates  upon  them  of  a.d.  1435  and  a.d.  1440,^  or  less  than  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Majapahit  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Hindu  religion  of  Java.  8o  far  as  can  be  made  out,  they  are  coarser 
and  more  vulgar  in  execution  than  any  of  those  hitherto  described, 
and  belong  to  a  degraded  form  of  the  Vaishnava  religion.  Garuda  is 
the  most  prominent  figure  among  the  sculptures ;  but  there  is  also 
the  tortoise,  the  boar,  and  other  figures  that  belong  to  that  religion. 
'J'he  sculptures,  too,  are  said,  many  of  them,  to  be  indecent,  which  is 
only  too  characteristic  a  feature  of  Vishnuism.^ 

The  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  remains  at  Suku, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  later  buildings  in  Java,  is  their  extraordinary 
likeness  to  the  contemporary  edifices  in  Yucatan,  and  Mexico.  It  may 
be  only  accidental,  but  it  is  unmistakable.  No  one,  probably,  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  remains  found  in  the  two  provinces,  can  fail  to 
observe  it,  though  no  one  has  yet  suggested  any  hypothesis,  to  account 
for  it.  When  we  look  at  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  that  stretches 
between  Java  and  Central  America,  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
that  any  migration  can  have  taken  place  eastward — say  after  the 
10th  century — that  could  have  influenced  the  arts  of  the  Americans ; 
or,  if  it  had  taken  place,  that  the  Javans  would  not  have  taught  them 
the  use  of  alphabetical  writing,  and  of  many  arts  they  cultivated, 
but  of  which  the  Americans  were  ignorant  when  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  seems  equally  improbable  or  impossible  that  any 
colonists  from  America  could  have  planted  themselves  in  Java  so  as 
to  influence  the  arts  of  the  people.  But  there  is  a  third  supposition 
that  may  be  possible,  and,  if  so,  may  account  for  the  observed  facts. 
It  is  possible  that  the  building  races  of  Central  America  are  of  the 
same  family  as  the  native  inhabitants  of  Java.  Many  circumstances 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island  belong  to  the 
same  stock, ^  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  evident  that  distance  is  no  bar 
to  the  connexion.  If  this  hypothesis  may  be  admitted,  the  history 
of  the  connexion  would  be  this : — The  Javans  were  first  taught  to 
build  monumental  edifices  by  immigrants  from  India,  and  wo  know 
that  their  first  were  their  finest  and  also  the  most  purely  Indian. 
During  the  next  five  centuries  (a.i>.  650-1150)  we  can  watch  the 
Indian    influence  d}dng  out;  and  during  the  next  three  (a.p.  1150- 
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Crawfurd,  *  Diet.  Indian  Archipelago,*  i  sculptures,  which  are  indistinguishable 


♦      svh  voce. 

*  Both  Sir  S.  Raffles  and  Crawfurd  seem 
to  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  them  to  the 
Saivites  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  misled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  Phallus,  but 
there  is  no  lingam. 

*  In  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
photographs  published  by  the  Batavian 
Society  arc  numerous  examples  of  rude 


from  those  of  Easter  Island.  Crawfurd 
and  other  etlmologists  do  not  seem  to 
feel  the  least  difficulty  in  extending  the 
Malay  race  from  Easter  Island  to  Mada- 
gascar; and  if  this  is  so,  it  diminishes 
the  improbabilities  of  another  nearly 
allied  family,  extending  tV^v^VkS^  *^^ 
Pacific  Islands  from  3».n^\  \»  VXx^  Kxsx^^- 
can  continent. 
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1450)  a  native  local  style  developing  itself,  which  resulted  at  last 
in  the  quasi-American  examples  at  Panataram  and  Suku.  It  may 
have  been  that  it  was  the  blood  and  the  old  faith  and  feelings  of 
these  two  long  dissevered  branches  of  one  original  race  that  came 
again  to  the  surface,  and  produced  like  effects  in  far  distant  lands. 
If  this  or  something  like  it  were  not  the  cause  of  the  similarity,  it 
must  have  been  accidental,  and,  if  so,  is  almost  the  only  instance 
of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  only 
other  example  that  occurs  is  in  respect  to  the  likeness  that  is  immis- 
takeable  between  certain  Peruvian  buildings  and  the  Pelasgic  remains 
of  Italy  and  Greece.  These,  however,  are  even  more  remote  in  date 
and  locality,  so  the  subject  must  remain  in  its  present  uncertainty 
till  some  fresh  discovery  throws  new  light  upon  it. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place,  even  if  space  were  available,  to 
attempt  to  investigate  and  settle  such  questions;  but  it  is  well  to 
broach  them  even  here,  for,  unless  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject, 
the  phajnomcna  are  not  observed  with  that  intelligent  care  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  elucidation  of  so  difficult  a  problem. 

The  above  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  a  meagre  outline  of  what 
might  be  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  chapters 
in  the  History  of  Indian  Architecture.  To  do  it  justice,  however, 
it  would  reqtiire  at  least  100  illustrations  and  200  pages  of  text, 
which  would  swell  this  work  beyond  the  dimensions  within  which  it 
seems  at  present  expedient  to  restrict  it.  Even,  however,  were  it 
determined  to  attempt  this,  the  materials  do  not  exist  in  Europe  for 
performing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  know  all  we  want,  or 
are  ever  likely  to  know,  about  Boro  Buddor  and  one  or  two  other 
monuments,  but  with  regard  to  most  of  the  others  our  information  is 
most  fragmentary,  and  in  respect  to  some,  absolutely  deficient.  Any 
qualified  person  might,  by  a  six  months'  tour  in  the  island,  so  co- 
ordinate all  this  as  to  supply  the  deficiencies  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  able  to  write  a  full  and  satisfactory  History  of  Architecture  in  Java. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  necessary  information  for  this  purpose 
will  be  available  in  Europe  for  some  years  to  come,  and  it  may  bo 
many — very  many — unless  the  work  is  undertaken  on  a  more  sys- 
tematic plan  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Both  in  this  island 
and  in  Ceylon  the  intentions  have  been  good,  but  the  performance 
disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Dutch  have,  however,  far 
outstripped  our  colonial  authorities,  not  only  in  the  care  of  their 
monuments,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have  published  them. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  a  wholesome  rivalry  will,  before  long, 
render  the  architectural  productions  of  both  islands  available  for  the 
purposes  of  .scientific  rcse^^rch. 
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CAMBODIA. 

CONTESTS, 

liitrotluct^ry  —  Toinploa  of  Nokhon  Wat,  Ongoor  Thorn,  Patou  tu  Phrohm,  &c. 


Introductouy. 

Since  tho  exhumation  of  the  buried  cities  of  Assyria  by  Mens.  Botta 
and  Mr.  Layard  nothing  has  occurred  so  startling,  or  which  has 
thrown  so  much  light  on  Eastern  art,  as  the  discovery  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  Cambodia.  Historically,  they  are  infinitely  less  important 
to  us  than  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  and  Nineveh;  but,  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  they  are  more  astonishing ;  and,  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  certain  Indian  problems,  it  seems  impossible  to  overrate 
their  importance. 

The  first  European  who  visited  those  ruins  in  modem  times  was 
M.  Mouhot,  a  French  naturalist,  who  devoted  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  (1858-1861)  to  the  exploration  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mekong  and 
Menam  rivers.  Though  the  primary  object  of  his  travels  was  to 
investigate  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  he  seems  to  have 
been  so  struck  with  the  ruins  of  Ongcor  Wat  that  he  not  only  sketched 
and  made  plans  of  them,  but  wrote  descriptions  of  all  the  principal 
buildings.  Unfortunately  for  science  and  art  he  never  returned  to 
Europe,  being  struck  doivn  by  fever  while  prosecuting  his  researches 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country ;  and,  though  his  notes  have  been 
published  both  in  this  country  *  and  in  France,  they  were  not  pro- 
pared  for  publication  by  himself,  and  want  the  explanatory  touches 
which  only  an  author  can  give  to  his  own  work.  Though  his  melan- 
choly death  prevented  M.  Mouhot  from  obtaining  all  the  credit  ho  was 
entitled  to  for  his  discovery,  it  has  borne  rich  fruit  as  far  as  tho 
public  are  concerned. 

The  next  person  who  visited  these  ruins  was  the  very  learned 
Dr.  Adolph  Bastian;*''  who  has  written  a  most  recondite  but  most 
unsatisfactory  work   on  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  in  five  volumes. 


*  *  Travels  in  Indo-Chino,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos,*  by  Henri  Mouhot.  2  voIb. 
8vo.    Murrav,  1864. 


»  'Die  Volker  dor  Oestlichon  Aelen^* 
von  Dr.  A.  Bastiau.    YikSv^na^^'SSRR** 
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He  has  also  written  an  account  of  the  ruins  in  the  *  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society*  (Vol.  xxxv.),  and  four  papers  in  the 
*  Ausland '  (Nos.  47-50).  It  is  impossible  to  find  out  from  all  these 
whether  Dr.  Bastian  has  satisfied  himself  who  built  these  temples, 
what  their  age  is,  or  to  what  worship  they  are  dedicated.  If  he  does 
know  anything  about  these  matters,  he  has  carefully  concealed  it  from 
the  uninitiated,  under  a  confused  mass  of  undigested  learning  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fathom. 

His  visit  to  these  ruins  was  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  J.  Thomson, 
a  professional  photographer  at  Singapore,  who,  at  considerable  expense 
and  risk,  carried  his  photographic  apparatus  to  the  spot,  and  brought 
away  a  plan  of  the  great  temple  of  Nakhon  Wat,  with  some  thirty 
photographs  of  it,  besides  views  of  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Since  that  time  the  French  have  sent  two  thoroughly  well  equipped 
expeditions  to  the  place  :  the  first  under  a  Captain  Doudart  de  la  Gree 
in  1866,  the  second  in  1873.  As  the  main  object  of  the  first  was  the 
exploration  of  the  Mekong  river,  they  were  able  to  devote  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  antiquarian  researches,  and  the  unfortunate  death 
of  their  chief  on  the  frontiers  of  China  prevented  his  ever  working  out 
his  results  to  the  extent  he  no  doubt  would  have  done  had  he  lived  to 
return  home.  They  were,  however,  published  as  he  left  them,  by 
Lieutenant  J.  Gamier,  the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  with 
notes  and  additions  of  his  own.^ 

As  they,  however,  could  not  complete  the  investigation,  a  second 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  Captain  Delaporte,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  previous  expedition. 

They  returned  to  France  in  1874,  bringing  with  them  not  only 
detailed  plans  of  most  of  the  temples,  but  copies  of  nearly  all  the 
inscriptions  they  could  find,  and  a  large  collection  of  antiquities  and 
casts.  The  latter  are  now  arranged  in  the  Chateau  of  Compiegne, 
and  accessible  to  the  public.  The  drawings  and  inscriptions  are  in 
course  of  publication,  and,  when  available,  they  will  supply  materials 
from  which  wo  may  reason  with  confidence,  not  only  as  to  the  arts 
but  as  to  the  history  of  this  wonderful  people.^     At  present  we  are 


*  *  Voyage  d*  Exploration  en  Indo- 
Chine,'  2  vols,  quarto  and  folio  Atlas  of 
plates.     Paris,  1873. 

*  Few  things  are  more  humiliating  to 
an  Englishman  than  to  compare  the  in- 
telligent interest  and  liberality  the 
French  display  in  these  researches,  con- 
trasted with  the  stolid  indifference  and 
parsimony  of  the  Euglinh  in  like  matters. 
Had  we  exercised  a  tithe  of  the  energy 
and  intelligence  in  the  investigation  of 


100  years  we  have  possessed  the  country, 
that  the  French  displayed  in  Egypt 
during  their  short  occupation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  or  now  in  Cambodia, 
which  they  do  not  possess  at  all,  wo 
should  long  ago  have  known  all  that 
can  be  known  regarding  that  country. 
Something,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  of 
late  years  to  make  up  for  past  neglect. 
Cienoral  Cunningham's  appointment  to 
the   j)(>8t  of  Archaeological  Surveyor  of 


Indian  antiquities  or  history,  during  the     India,   and    that   of   Mr.    Burgess   to   a 
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hardly  in  a  position  to  do  so.  What  has  hitherto  been  collected  has 
been  got  together  in  too  fragmentary  a  manner,  and  it  has  not  yet 
gone  through  the  sifting  process  which  is  indispensable  before  it  is 
possible  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  information  there  is  a  most  inte- 
resting account,  written  by  a  Chinese  traveller,  who  spent  two  years 
in  the  country  when  the  kingdom  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state, 
between  the  years  1295-97.  He  was  a  Buddhist,  and,  like  his  pre- 
decessors in  India,  Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang,  sees  things  a  little 
too  much  through  Buddhist  spectacles ;  but,  with  this  slight  defect, 
nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  his  account  of  the  country  and  the 
people.* 

There  are  also  two  papers,  by  Col.  James  Low,  in  the  *  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal*  (Vol.  xvii.),  which  are  replete  with 
traditional  information  extracted  from  Siamese  books. 


The  first  assertion  in  the  traditions  of  the  Cambodians,  as  gathered 
by  Dr.  Bastian,  is  sufficiently  startling.  "  In  the  country  of  Rome  or 
Komaveisei,  not  far  from  Takkhasinla  (Taxila),  reigned  a  great  and 
wise  king.  His  son,  the  Vice  King — Phra  Thong  by  name — having 
done  wrong,  was  banished,  and,  after  many  adventures,  settled  in 
Cambodia,"  &c.^  The  time  is  not  indicated,  but  we  gather  from  the 
context  that  it  must  have  been  about  the  4th  century.  It  may,  at 
first  sight,  look  like  catching  at  a  nominal  similarity,  but  the  troubles 
which  took  place  in  Kashmir  in  the  reign  of  Tungina,  and  generally 
in  western  India  about  the  year  319,  look  so  like  what  is  recorded 
further  east,  that,  at  present,  that  seems  the  most  probable  date  fur  the 
migration,  assuming  it  to  have  taken  place.  Many  would  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  the  country  around  Taxila 
in  ancient  times  was  called  Camboja ;  that  it  was  the  head- quarters 
of  Serpent  -  worship ;  that  the  architecture  of  Kashmir  bears  very 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Cambodia  ;  while  there  is  a  general 
consent  that  the  Cambodians  came  from  India.  If  this  were  so,  it 
seems  certain  that  it  was  not  from  the  east  coast  that  they  migrated. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  Indians  who  introduced  Buddhism  and 
Buddhist  architecture  into  Java  went  there  from  Gujerat  or  the 
countries  on  the  west  coast.     This  hardly  seems  doubtful,  and  there  is 


similar  office  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  which, 
if  persevered  in,  may  lead  to  most  satis- 
factory results.  Many  years  must,  how- 
ever, ehipse  before  the  good  work  can  be 
brouglit  up  to  the  position  in  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  lonj^  ago,  and  mean- 


while much  that  was  most  important  for 
the  purpose  has  perished,  and  no  record 
of  it  now  remains. 

*  The  work  is  translated  in  extenso  in 
Abel    Remusat*s    *Nouveaui:   M!<?>sa«^^=•^ 
Asiatiques,'  vol.  i.  p.  '^%^e\.*wv\- 

'  Bastian,  loc.  rit.,  n^.V^.*^^^- 
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no  greater  improbability  of  a  migration  from  the  Indus  to  Cambodia 
than  of  one  from  Gujerat  to  Java. 

Ceylon  was  always  addicted  to  Snake-worship,  and  may  have 
formed  a  half-way  house.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  communication  may  have  taken  place  behind  the 
Himalayas ;  in  fact,  that  the  religion  of  the  two  countries  was 
derived  from  some  common  centre  in  Northern  Asia. 

All  this  will  require  careful  elaboration  hereafter,  in  some  place 
where  it  can  be  more  fully  treated  than  is  possible  here.  AH  that  is 
wanted  now  is  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  a 
connexion  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  traditions  of 
Cambodia  point  to  Taxila  as  their  parent  seat. 

For  six  centuries  from  this  time  we  have  nothing  but  stories  of 
dragon-kings  and  their  beautiful  but  troublesome  daughters ;  of  the 
treasures  and  relics  they  guarded ;  and  of  the  spells  and  enchantments 
which  were  had  recourse  to  to  vanquish  and  rob  them.  All  this  is 
common  to  all  the  nations  between  Cambodia  and  the  North  Cape  of 
Norway,  but  does  not  concern  us  here. 

At  last  we  come  to  a  fact.  "  In  the  year  957  Inthapathapuri  was 
founded  by  King  Pathummasurivong."  ^  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
name  of  the  old  capital  of  Siam  was  the  mispronunciation  of  Ayodhya, 
so  this  is  only  the  Cambodian  way  of  spelling  Indraprastha,  or  the 
old  Delhi  of  the  *  Mahabharata.* 

Leaping  over  the  intermediate  space  from  this  initial  date  we  have 
a  final  one  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Siamese  (a.d.  1351- 
1374),  after  which  time  the  old  capital  was  deserted,  and  no  more 
temples  were  erected  there.  Our  architectural  history  is  thus  con- 
fined to  the  four  centuries  which  elapsed  between  951  and  1357.  For 
the  first  three  of  these,  at  least,  Nakhon^  Thorn — the  Great  City — 
was  the  capital.  About  the  middle,  however,  of  the  13th  century,  the 
king  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  "  because  he  had  forsaken  the  Snake- 
worship  of  his  forefathers,"  and  taken  to  the  Brahmanical  or  Buddhist 
heresy,  it  is  not  quite  clear  which ;  and  the  capital  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  site  some  fifteen  miles  further  east,  and  a  city  built,  known 
as  Paten  ta  Phrohm  (the  City  of  Brahma?). 

Meanwhile  we  have  at  least  three  centuries  during  which  Naga- 
worship  prevailed — giving  rise  to  the  erection  of  a  series  of  temples  as 
large  and  as  richly  ornamented  as  any  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  last  of  these — that  known  as  Nakhon  Wat — was, 
if  not  the  greatest,  at  least  the  best  from  an  arcliitectural  point  of 
view,  and  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  at  present  sufficient 
information  to  speak  with  confidence. 


*  Bastiftn,  vol.  i.  p.  429.  ciation  of  tho  Indian  Nagara,  Niiggur. 

*  Nakhon  is  only  the  Siame»e  pronun-      Thorn  moans  '*  groat.** 
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From  the  little  we  know  of  the  others  it  does  not  seem  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  arranging  them  all  in  a  chronological  series, 
from  the  gradations  of  style  they  exhibit ;  nor  of  ascertaining  their 
dates,  since  they  are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  a  character  that  could 
be  read  without  serious  trouble  ;  and  those  probably  contain  the  names 
of  the  kings,  which  would  enable  this  to  be  done,  approximatively  at 
least,  even  if  there  should  be  no  dates. 

The  buildings  of  Paten  ta  Phrohm  (the  Brahmanical)  are  of  a  much 
more  varied  but  less  perfect  style.  They  seem,  from  the  descriptions 
of  M  Mouhot  and  Dr.  Bastian,  to  be  Buddhist,  Jaina,  or  Hindu,  or  all 
these  styles  mixed  up  together  as  in  Java.  In  fact,  they  seem  very 
much  to  resemble  the  buildings  in  that  island,  and  their  date  is  about 
the  same,  omitting  only  the  Buddhist  series,  which  does  not  seem 
to  occur  hero;  but,  as  no  detailed  drawings  or  good  photographs 
of  them  have  yet  been  published,  there  is  very  little  to  bo  said  about 
them  now.  For  the  present  our  attention  must  be  principally  con- 
fined to  the  city  of  Ongcor— or  Ongou,  as  it  is  popularly  named, 
but  more  correctly  known  as  Nakhon  Thorn — the  great  city — and 
especially  to  the  suburban  monastery  of  Nakhon  Wat. 

It  is  now  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  situation  of  this  city,  as 
the  lake  near  which  it  is  situated  and  the  hills  that  approach  it  have 
generally  now  found  their  way  into  most  atlases.  Generally  it  may 
be  said  that  about  half-way  between  the  great  rivers  of  Siam  and 
Cambodia  is  a  lake,  the  Tali  Sab,  about  120  miles  long,  and  varying 
in  width  from  30  to  60.  In  the  dry  weather  its  average  depth  is  only 
4  ft.,  but  in  the  rains  it  is  fed  by  the  Mekong,  of  which  it  is  a  back- 
water, and  rises  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  more,  so  that  it  is  easily  navigable  for 
large  boats.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  northern  shore  of  this  lake, 
in  103*^  50'  East  longitude  and  13°  30'  North  latitude,  the  ruins  are  to 
be  found,  situated  in  a  great  plain  extending  some  fifty  miles  in  width 
between  the  lake  and  the  hills  on  its  northern  boundary.^ 


Temple  of  Nakhon  Wat. 

The  temple  of  Nakhon  Wat,  literally  "  the  temple  of  the  city,"  or 
"  of  the  capital,"  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  Siamese,  is  situated  in  a 
sandy  plain,  about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  city  of  Ongcor 
itself,  and  between  it  and  the  lake  Tali  Sab.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  small  plan  (figure  2,  Woodcut  No.  370)  it  is  almost  an  exact 
square,  and  measures  nearly  an  English  mile  each  way.     The  walled 


The  French  have  navigated  the  lake 


in  Moiihot*8  *  Travels ;'  but  the  best  are 


in  a  large  stuamer,  and  publiHhed  detailed     those  wliich  are  found  in   the  Atlas  of 
charts  of  the  river.     Maps  are  also  found     Litut.  Gnrnier's  work  above  referred  to. 
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enclosure  of  the  temple  measures  1080  yards  by  1100,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  or  ditch  230  yards  wide.  The  moat  is  crossed  on 
the  west  by  a  splendid  causeway,  adorned  by  pillars  on  either  side. 
ThiB  leads  to  the  great  gateway,  not  unlike  the  gopura  of  a  Dra vidian 
temple,  five  storeys  in  height,  but  extended  by  lateral  galleries  and 
towers  to  a  facade  more  than  600  ft.  in  extent.  Within  this  a  second 
raised  causeway,  370  yards  long,  leads  to  a  cruciform  platform  in 
front  of  the  temple  (shown  in  figure  1,  Woodcut  No.  370).  On  cither 
side  of  this,  about  half-way  down,  is  a  detached  temi)le,  which  any- 
where else  would  be  considered  of  importance,  but  here  may  be  passed 


over. 


The  general  plan  of  the  temple  will  be  understood  from  the 
woodcut  (No.  370).  It  consists  of  three  enclosures,  one  within  the 
other,  each  raised  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  that  outside 
it,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pyramidal  form.  'J'he  outer  enclosure 
measures  570  ft.  by  650  ft.,  and  covers,  therefore,  about  370,000  sq.  ft. 
The  great  temple  at  Earnac  (Thebes)  covers  4'50,(iOO  sq.  ft.  There 
are  three  portals,  adorned  with  towers  on  each  face,  and  on  either 
side  of  these  are  open  galleries  or  verandahs,  which,  with  their  Ims- 
reliefs,  are  probably  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  temple. 
Their  external  appearance  will  be  understood  from  the  Woodcut 
No.  373 ;  that  of  the  in  tenor  from  Woodcut  No.  374 ;  though 
the.so  illustraiions  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  do  justice  to  their 
magnificence. 

Its  appearance  in  elevation  may  be  gathered  from  Woodcut  No. 
371,  which  shows  it  to  be  a  pyramid  more  than  600  ft.  in  breadth 
across  its  shortest  width  north  and  south,  and  rising  to  180  ft.  at  the 
summit  of  the  central  tower.  It  is,  consequently,  both  larger  and 
higher  than  Boro  Biiddor,  and  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  ela- 
boration of  that  temple  it  is  probably  surpassed  by  this  one,  both  in  the 
extent  of  its  ornamentation  as  well  as  in  the  delicacy  of  its  carvings. 
There  may  have  been  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  labour  bestowed  on 
the  colonnades  at  Ilamisseram  as  on  this  temple ;  but  otherwise  the 
Indian  example  cannot  compare  with  either  of  these  two.  It  has 
literally  no  outline,  and  practically  no  design ;  while  both  Nakhon 
Wat  and  Boro  Buddor  are  as  remarkable  for  their  architectural 
designs  as  for  their  sculptural  decorations. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  galleries  or  colonnades  above 
referred  to  are  as  perfect  as  their  artistic  design.  These  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  diagram.  Woodcut  No.  372.  On  one  side  is  a  solid  wall 
of  the  most  exquisite  masonry,  supporting  the  inner  terrace  of  the 
temple.  It  is  built  of  large  stones  without  cement,  and  so  beautifully 
fitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  joints  between  two  stones.  At 
a  distance  of  10  ft.  6  in.  in  front  of  this  stands  a  range  of  square 
piers,  very  much  in  the  proportion  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  with 
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capitals  also  eimilar  to  tho  classical  examples,  but  more  ornamented. 
These  pillars  have  no 
bases,  bat  on  each  face 
is  carved  a  figure  of  a 
devotee  or  worshipper, 
sarmounted  by  a  canopy 
of  incised  ornament, 
which  is  also  carried 
along  the  edge  of  the 
shafts.  The  pillars  cany 
an  architrave  and  a  doep 
frieze,  which,  in  the 
^  innerpart  of  the  temple, 
I     is  ornamented  with  bas- 


relicf^  of  tho  most  cla- 
I     borate    character,    and 
I     above  this  is  a  cornice 
3     of  very  classical  outline. 
■|     Above  the  cornices  is  a 
;     pointed  arch, not  formed 
^     with  voiissoiis,  but  of 
i     stones     projecting    one 
^    beyond    tho    other,    as 
3     with    the   old    Pelasgi 
and  the  Indians  to  tho 
present  day.      This    is 
quite    plain,   and    was 
probably  originally  in- 
tended to  be  hidden  by 
a    wooden    ceiling,    as 
indicated    in   the    dia- 
gram ;     at    least,     Mr. 
Thomson  discovered  the 
mortises     which     ■were 
intended  to  secure  some 
such    adornment,    and 
in    one    place    the    re- 
uiains  of  a  teak  -  wood 
coiling  l)eautiful!y  and 
elaborately  caned. 

Outside  this  gallery, 
as  shown  in  the  Wood- 
cuts Noa.  372,  373, 
is  a  second,  snpported 
liy  shorter  pillars,  with 
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both  base  and  capital.  This  outer  range  aupporla  what  may  bo  called 
a  tie-beam,  the  one  end  of  which  ia 
inserted  into  the  inner  column  just 
below  tho  capital.  So  beautifully,  how- 
ever, is  this  fitted  that  M.  Mouhot  aa 
sorts  the  inner  columns  are  monoliths, 
and,  like  the  other  jointa  of  tho  masonry, 
tho  junction  cannot  be  detected  even  in 
the  photograph  unless  pointed  ont.  The 
lieauty  of  this  arrangement  will  at  once 
strike  anyone  who  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  the  sun  out  and  let  in  the 
light  and  air,  ao  indispcnaablo  in  that 
climate.  Tho  British  have  tried  to 
effect  it  in  India  for  100  years,  but 
never  hit  on  anything  either  so  artistic 
or  convenient  as  this.     It  ia,  in  fact,  tho 


IMoimni  Sciti™  nf  (.onWor 
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solution  of  a  problem  over  which  we  might  have  puzzled  for  centuries, 
but  which  the  Cambodians  reeolved  instinctively.  The  exterior  cor- 
nice here,  as  throughout  the  temple,  is  composed  of  infinite  repetitions 
of  the  Bcvcn-headed  snake. 

The  most  wonderful  parts,  however,  of  theee  colonnades  of  Nakhon 
Wat,  arc  the  sculpturee  that  adorn  their  walls,  rather  than  the  archi- 
tecture that  Hhelters  them.     These  arc  distributed  in  eight  compart- 


ments, one  on  each  aide  of  the  four  central  groups  of  entrances,  mea- 
suring each  from  250  ft.  to  300  ft.  in  length,  with  a  height  of  about 
61  ft.  Their  aggregate  length  is  thus  at  least  2000  ft.,  and  assuming 
the  parts  pliotographed  to  be  a  fair  average,  the  number  of  men  and 
animals  represented  extends  from  18,000  to  20,000.  The  relief  is 
so  low  that  in  the  photograph  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  incised 
— inlaglialo—hko  the  Egyptian  sculptures;  but  this  is  not  tho  case. 
Gencrallj'  speaking,  these  reliefs  represent  battle-scenes  of  the  most 
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animated  description,  taken  from  the  *  Ramayana/  or  *  Maha\)harata,' 
which  the  immigrants  either  brought  with  them,  or,  as  the  Siamese 
annals  say,  received  from  India  in  the  4th  or  5th  century.  These, 
Pathammasurivong,  the  founder  of  the  city,  caused  to  be  translated 
into  Cambodian,  with  considerable  variations,  and  here  they  are  sculp- 
tured almost  in  exienso} 

One  bas-relief,  however,  is  occupied  by  a  dififerent  subject — popu- 
larly supposed  to  represent  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  Above  is  a 
procession  so  closely  resembling  those  in  Egyptian  temples  as  to  be 
startling.  The  king  is  borne  in  a  palanquin  very  like  those  seen  in 
the  sculptures  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  accompanied  by  standards 
and  emblems  which  go  far  to  complete  the  illusion.  In  the  middle 
row  sits  a  judge,  with  a  numerous  body  of  assessors,  and  the  con- 
demned are  thrown  down  to  a  lower  region,  where  they  are  repre- 
sented as  tortured  in  all  the  modes  which  Eastern  ingenuity  has 
devised.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  is  a  theological  hell ;  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  represents  the  mode  in  which  the  Indian 
immigrants  "  improved  **  the  natives.  One  subject  alone  can  bo  called 
mythological,  and  it  wears  an  old  familiar  face;  it  represents  the 
second  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  the  world -supporting  tortoise,  and  the 
churning  of  the  ocean  with  the  great  snake  Naga.  No  legend  in 
Hindu  mythology  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  snake- temple ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  out  of  place,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying 
that  it  was  his  choice  of  this  subject  that  gave  rise  to  the  tradition 
that  the  king  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  because  he  had  deserted  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers.  This  relief  is  evidently  the  last  attempted, 
and  still  remains  unfinished. 

The  only  other  temples  that  I  am  aware  of  where  sculpture  is  used 
in  anything  like  the  same  profusion  are  those  at  Boro  Buddor  in  Java 
and  that  at  Hullabid,  described  above,  page  401.  In  the  Indian 
example,  however,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  employed  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  in  vogue  in  Cambodia.  There  all  the 
sculptures  are  in  high  relief,  many  of  the  figures  standing  free,  and 
all  are  essential  parts  of  the  architecture — are,  in  fact,  the  architecture 
itself.  Here,  however,  the  two  arts  are  kept  quite  distinct  and 
independent,  each  mutually  aiding  the  other,  but  each  perfect  by 
itself,  and  separate  in  its  aim.  The  Gothic  architects  attempted  to 
incorporate  theii*  sculpture  with  the  architecture  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Indian  architects.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  kept  them 
distinct ;  they  provided  a  plain  wall  outside  the  cella  of  the  temple 
for  their  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  protected  it  by  screens  of 
columns  precisely  as  the  Cambodians  did ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  best  principle.     A  critic  imbued  with  the  feelings  of 

•  Bastiai),  vol.  i.  p.  402. 
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mediaeval  art  would  side  with  the  Indians ;  but  if  the  Greeks  were 
con-oct  in  their  principle,  so  certainly  were  the  Cambodians. 

Leaving  these  outer  peristyles  for  the  present,  and  entering  by 
the  west  door,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  ante  naos  measuring  180  ft.  by 
150  ft.,  supported  by  more  than  100  columns,  and  lighted  by  four 
small  courts  open  to  the  sky  a^vo ;  but  the  floors,  as  in  all  Naga 
temples,  are  tanks  or  reservoirs  for  water.  The  whole  of  this  part  is 
arranged  most  artistically,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  varied  and  pio- 
turesque  efifects,  and  is  as  well  worthy  of  study  as  any  part  of  the 
temple.  Beyond  this,  on  either  hand,  is  a  detached  temple,  similar 
in  plan  to  those  that  stand  on  either  side  of  the  causeway,  half-way 
between  the  entrance  and  the  temple. 

Ascending  from  this  we  enter  the  middle  court,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  what  may  be  considered  as  the  temple  itself.  It 
measures  200  ft.  by  21.5  ft ,  and  is  crowned  by  five  towers  or  spires, 
one  on  each  angle,  and  one,  taller  than  the  others,  in  the  centre, 
rising  to  a  height  of  180  fk  The  central  tower  has  four  cells,  like 
that  at  Sadri,  one  facing  each  way.  The  general  appearance  of* 
these  towers  may  be  gathered  from  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  371), 
and  from  Woodcut  No.  375.  They  are  very  Indian  in  character  and 
outline,  but,  when  looked  closely  into,  are  unlike  anything  known  in 
that  country.  Tlie  building  which  resembles  the  inner  temple  most, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  that  at  Sadri  (Woodcut  No.  133). 
Its  dimensions  are  nearly  the  same,  200  ft.  by  225  ft. ;  like  this,  it 
has  five  spires  similarly  disposed,  and  four  open  courts;  and  at  Sadri, 
as  here,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  snake-images,  which  suggest 
a  connexion  between  the  two.  But  there  the  similarity  ceases.  The 
extraordinary  amount  of  richness  and  exuberance  of  detail  in  the 
(Cambodian  temple  far  surpasses  that  of  the  Indian  example ;  and 
the  courts  at  Nakhon  Wat  are  not  courts,  but  water-tanks.  How  far 
the  lower  courts  were  also  capable  of  being  flooded  is  not  clear,  nor 
whether  the  whole  area,  1100  yards  square,  in  which  the  temple 
stands,  was  not  also  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  lake.^  Judging 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Kashmiri  temples,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  this  may  have  been  the  case.  If  it  were,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  fairy -like  sqene  than  this  temple  would  have  presented,  rising 
from  the  lake  which  reflected  its  forms  in  the  calm  stillness  of  a 
tropical  sunset. 


One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  temple  is,  that  all  its  pillars  are  as  essentially  of  the 
lloman  Doric  order,  as  those  of  Kashmir  are  of  the  Grecian  Doric. 


*    Mr.    Thomson   was   informed   that 
during  the  rains  the  wliole  was  flooded. 


and  the   t<?mple  could   be    reached    in 
boats. 
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Kveii  if  tbia  is  disputed,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  no  Buch 
pillars  occur  anywlierc  in  India.  At  Nakhon  Wat  there  is  not  a  single 
braekot-ca]iitul  nor  an  Indian  base.-  The  pillars  nowhere  change  into 


octagons  or  polygons  of  sixteen  or  thirty-two  sides,'  and  all  the  en- 
tablatures are  aa  unlike  Indian  forms  as  can  well  l>e  conceived.     At 


ilwurf  columns  of  circnliir  fiirm.    They  1 


j  Bconi  to  eiiiiulatc  u  bundle  of  oighl  rewk 
iinJ  liavu  tall  cupitnlK, 
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Nakhon  Wat.  aluu.  thurc  are  interttecting  vaultn  and  ingonioiis  ruofing- 
cuntrivaiiccs  uf  all  HitrtH.  liut  no  dome,  awl  no  hint  that  the  arcbit«ctii 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  anch  a  fomi. 
On  the  contrary,  take  BUch  a  pillar  as  tlwt 
hIiowh  ill  Woodinit  No.  ;(70 :  the  proportion  of 
ilianiuter  to  height ;  the  (intatiiM ;  the  projKir- 
tion  Initweun  the  upjH;r  and  lower  diameter; 
the  eapital  with  itx  altacns ;  the  Itasc  witli  its 
plinth;  the  arehitravc,  lie.,  are  bo  like  the 
Roman  unlcr  that  it  ie  difficult  to  cunoeivc 
the  likenoHS  being  aceidental. 

But  whoever  gave  the  design  for  these 
)>illars^ — and,  according  to  H.  Munliot,  there 
are  15;t2  of  them  in  thin  single  building — we 
liavL'  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
jjoople  for  wliom  it  was  erectoil  were  of  pure 
Turunian  blood.  Without  insisting  on  other 
faotn,  there  are  in  every  part  of  the  building 
groupH  of  female  figures  in  alto-relievo.  They 
are  sometimes  in  niches  or  in  pairs,  aa  iu  the 
Woodcut  No.  377,  attached  to  pilaators,  or  in 
yrouiis  of  four  or  more.  There  are  a  hundred 
or  mure  in  various  parte  of  the  building,  and 
all  have  the  thick  )i]>s  and  the  fiat  noseB  of 
true  Tartars,  their  eyes  forming  an  angle  with 
one  another  like  those  of  the  EgyptianB,  or 
any  other  of  the  true  building-races  of  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  no  statuee  of  men  are 
HO  attached,  though  there  are  several  freo- 
standing  figures  which  tell  the  same  tale. 
The  bas-ruliufs  do  not  help  in  the  inquiry, 
as  the  artist  has  taken  pains  to  distinguish 
carefully  the  ethnographic  peculiarities  of  all 
the  nations  rcprosontcd,  and,  till  the  inscriptions  are  read,  and  we 
know  who  are  intended  fur  Indians  or  who  for  Chinese  or  Cambo- 
ilians,  wo  cannot  use  the  evidence  they  supply. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  wherever  Serpent- worship  prevailed 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  was  the  custom  to  devote  the  mottt  bean- 
tiful  young  girls  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  This  would  not  only 
account  for  these  numerous  female  statues,  but  their  presence  affords 
a  hint  of  the  worship  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  This,  however,  is 
nut  reijuired ;  for,  though  the  god  is  gone,  and  the  Buddhists  have 
taken  iMissesisioii  of  the  temple,  everywhere  the  Snake-g(Kl  appears. 
Every  angle  of  every  i-oof  is  adorned  with  an  imago  of  the  aeveu- 
headeil   snake,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  tlieni ;    every   coniioo  is 


lliobjfcmph  bj 
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ctomposed  of  anakoB'  heads  ;  every  convolution  of  the  roofs,  and  there 
arc  thousands,  terminates 
in  a  five  or  seven-headed 
snake.  The  Italuatrades 
are  anakes.  and  tho  ridge 
of  every  roof  waa  appa- 
rently adorned  with  gilt 
dragons.  The«o,  being  in 
metal,  have  disappeared, 
but  the  holes  into  wliich 
they  were  fixed  can  atill 
be  seen  on  eveiy  ridge. 

'I'here  is  no  imago  in 
the  sanctuary,  of  course, 
bccaufic  it  is  tho  peculi- 
arity of  thia  religion  tliat 
tho  god  ia  a  living  god, 
and  dit'S,  or  ia  eaten  tI]> 
by  hia  fellow  divinities. 
BO  that  no  trace  of  him 
reniaina.  Dut.  beyond  all 
this,  tho  water  -  arrange- 
ments which  pori-ado  every 
part  of  tho  gi-eat  temple 
are  such  as  lielong  to  the 
worship  of  the  Merpcnt, 
and  to  that  only. 

At  present  this  temple 
has  been  taken  jtoaEeaaion 
of  by  Siameao  bonzee,  who 
have  dodioate<l  it  to  the 
worship  of  Buddha.  They 
havo  introduced  images  rjf 
him  iTito  tho  sanctuarica 
and  other  plaees,  and,  with 
tho  usual  incuriousncss  of 
j)eop]e  of  their  class,  assert 
that  it  was  alwaya  so ; 
while,  unfortunately,  no 
one  who  has  yet  visited 
the  place  has  been  so  fami- 
liar with  Huddhiftt  archi- 
tecture aa  to  lio  able  to 
contra^lict  them.  If,  how- 
ever,  there  is  one  thing 
more  certuin  than  another 
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in  this  history,  it  is  that  Nakhon  Wat  was  not  originally  erected 
by  Buddhists  or  for  Buddhist  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  sign  of  a  dagolm  or  of  a  vihara,  or  of  a  ehaitya  hall  in  the 
whole  building,  nor  anj'thing  that  can  be  called  a  reminiscence  of 
any  feature  of  Buddhist  architecture.  More  than  this,  there  is  no 
trace  of  Buddha,  of  any  scene  from  his  life,  or  from  the  jatakas  to  be 
found  among  the  sculptures.  In  former  days  it  might  be  excusable 
to  doubt  this ;  but  it  is  not  so  now  that  any  man  may  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  sculptures  at  Bharhut,  at  Sanchi,  or  Araravati,  or 
with  those  from  the  Gandhara  monasteries  or  at  Boro  Bnddor.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  recognise  a  Buddhist  scene  or  legend  in  these  repre- 
sentations, as  it  is  to  identify  a  Christian  scene  in  the  Arena  chapel 
at  Padua,  or  at  Monreale  near  Palermo.  What  may  hereafter  turn  np 
I  do  not  know,  but  mennwhile  I  most  unhesitatingly  assert  that  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  Buddhism  in  any  of  the  bas-reliefs  yet  bronght  to 
light  from  Nakhon  Wat,  nor  an  integral  statue  of  Buddha  or  of  any 
Buddhist  saint  about  the  place. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  traditions  of  Asoka  having 
sent  nii>8ionaries  there,  and  of  Buddhaghosha  having  visited  the  place :' 
but  they  are  tlie  merest  of  traditions,  imported,  apparently,  from 
Siam,  and  resting  on  no  authenticated  basis.  Had  Buddhists  ever 
come  here  tn  ma^se,  or  the  country  ever  l)een  converted  to  that  re- 
ligion, as  was  the  case  in  Java,  it  seems  impossible  the  fact  shonld 
not  be  observable  in  the  buildings.  But  there  seems  no  trace  of  it 
there.  There  is  no  Eastern  country,  in  fact,  where  that  religion 
seems  to  have  been  so  little  known  in  ancient  times.  The  testimony 
of  the  Chinese  traveller,  who  visited  the  country  in  a.d.  1205,^  is 
sufficient  to  prove  it  did  exist  in  his  time;  but,  like  his  predecessors. 
Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang,  he  saw  his  own  faith  everj^ where,  and, 
with  true  Chinese  superciliousness,  saw  no  other  religion  anywhere. 

So  far  as  can  bo  at  present  ascertained,  it  seems  as  if  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Indians  to  Java  and  to  Cambodia  tcKik  place  about  the 
same  time  and  from  the  same  quarter ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference :  they  went  en  masse  to  Java,  and  found  a  iahida  rasa 
— a  people,  it  may  be,  numerous,  but  without  arts  or  religion,  and 
they  implanted  there  their  own  with  very  slight  modifications. 
In  Cambodia  the  country  must  have  l>een  more  civilized,  and  had 
a  religion,  if  not  an  art.  The  Indians  seem  slowly,  and  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  have  been  able  to  modify  their  religion  towards 


»  Gamier,  loc.  eit.,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Bas. 
tiaD,  vol.  i.  pp.  400,  415,  438,  ic* 

'  In  the  extracts  from  the  *  Chinese 
Annals,'  tran8late<l  by  Abel  Remusat,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  *  Nouveaux  Mc*- 


langes  Asiatiques,'  ho  finds  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  Cambodian  kingdom  in 
A.D.  616.  From  that  period  the  accounts 
are  tolerably  consecutive  to  a.d.  129.5, 
but  before  that  nothing. 
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Hinduism,  probably  because  it  was  identical,  or  at  least  sympathetic ; 
but  they  certainly  endowed  the  Cambodians  with  an  art  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  before  possessed.  Now  that  we  know 
to  what  an  extent  classical  art  prevailed  in  the  country  these  Indians 
are  reputed  to  have  come  from,  and  to  how  late  a  date  that  art 
continued  to  be  practised  in  the  north-west,  we  are  no  longer  puzzled 
to  understand  the  prevalence  of  classical  details  in  this  temple ;  but  to 
work  out"  the  connexion  in  all  its  variations  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing problems  that  remain  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  future  explorers. 

Baion. 

There  is  a  temple  within  the  city  walls  which,  when  as  well 
known,  may  prove  to  be  a  grander  and  more  splendid  temple  than 
Nakhon  Wat  itself.  When  Mr.  Thomson  visited  the  place,  it  was  so 
overgrown  with  jungle  that  he  could  not  make  out  its  plan  or 
even  count  its  towers.  Garnier  could  only  form  a  diagram  of  its 
plan  (plate  21),  but  he  gave  two  views— one  a  woodcut  -in  the  text 
(page  (37),  the  other  a  lithograph  rn  his  atlas.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  M.  Delaporte  has  cleared  out  the  place,  and  made 
careful  plans  and  drawings  of  the  whole,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
wo  may  expect  to  know  all  about  it.  It  is  a  rectangle,  measuring 
about  400  ft.  by  433  ft.,  and  its  general  appearance  may  be  gathered 
by  imagining  the  effect  of  Nakhon  Wat  with  fifty-two  towers 
instead  of  nine,  and  the  whole  perhaps  more  richly  and  elaborately 
ornamented  than  even  that  temple.  It  certainly  appears  to  be 
older — probably  it  belongs  to  the  11th  or  12th  century;  and  its 
sculptures  are  consequently  better  in  execution,  though  whether  they 
are  equal  in  design  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  design  is,  that  each  of  the  towers 
is  adorned  by  four  great  masks.  One  of  the  smaller  of  these  is  shown 
in  the  next  woodcut  (No.  378),  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
their  decorations,  but  cannot  of  the  larger  towers,  nor  of  the  effect  of 
a  great  number  of  them  grouped  together,  and  dominated  by  one  in 
the  centre  60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  proportionate  height. 

The  question  still  remains,  to  what  deity,  or  for  what  form  of 
worship,  was  this  strange  temple  erected  ?  We  knew  of  nothing  like  it 
elsewhere.  It  certainly  is  not  Buddhist,  nor  Jaina,  nor,  so  far  as 
known,  is  it  Hindu.  Neither  Siva  nor  Vishnu,  nor  any  of  the  familiar 
gods  of  that  Pantheon,  appear  anywhere.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  other- 
wise, but  at  present  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Brahma.  We  have  no  temple  belonging  to  this  god 
in  India  Proper,  but  he  does  appear  with  the  other  two  in  sculptures 
at  Hullabid,  and  in  other  places,  completing  the  trinity.  His  images 
are  found  much  more  frequently  in  Java  than  in  India,  though  I  am 
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not  awaro  that  any  temple  haa  yet  been  found  in  the  island  dedicated 
to  him.  In  Cambodia,  however,  ho  plays  a  most  important  part  in  all 
tho  local  trailitioiiH.  When,  for  intitance,  the  sovereign  who  nuuried 
tht!  Snakc-king't)  (laughter  got  tired  of  his  father-in-law,  he  set  up  an 
image  of  the  foui-faood  Brahma  over  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  so 
teirificfl  the  old  man  that  ho  fled  to  bis  dark  abode  cursing  his  un- 
gnitefiil  children.     Such  an  image  does  still  exist  over  tho  principal 


gate  of  the  city;  Imt  tlie  Chinoeo  tmveller.  who  visited  the  ptaoo 
in  1205.'  calls  it  a  five-faced  image  of  Buildha !  Tho  traveller  was 
a  BnildhiBt,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  saw  his  own  religion  every- 
where, anil  that  only  in  every  temple  and  in  every  place. 

All  tho  traditions  collected  by  Ba*itian,  and  the  numerous  images 
of  Ta  I'hrohm  or  Brahma  found  by  tho  French  at  Mount  Kromi  aud 
elsewhere,  fully  bear  out  this  assignment  of  the  tomple  to  Brahma. 


'  Nouvcaui  MulungfH  A«iiiliqutit,  vol.  i.  p.  I(K 
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But  if  it  Bhould  eventually  prove  to  be  correct,  what  a  wide  door  it 
opens  for  speculation,  and  what  a  flood  of  light  it  would  throw  on 
many  questions  that  are  now  perplexing  us.  Is  it  that  a  worship  of 
Brahma  really  existed  in  the  north-west,  in  the  original  seats  of  the 
immigrant  races  before  they  passed  into  India,  and  that  it  was  left 
to  vegetate  there  while  the  settlers  adopted  the  more  fashionable 
religions  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  in  the  countries  of  their  adoption  ?  If 
this  were  so,  a  later  migration  may  have  taken  place  by  a  northern 
route  through  Yunan,  taking  with  them  the  older  form  of  the  faith 
and  planting  it  in  this  far-off  land. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  knowledge  either  of  Brahma  or  of 
these  strangely  classical  forms  of  art  were  imported  into  this  country. 
We  cannot  yet  explain  how  all  this  happened,  but  we  see  enough  to 
feel  sure  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  solution  will  be  possible — per- 
liajw  easy.  It  would  indeed  be  a  triumph  if  we  could  track  Brahma 
l)ack  to  the  cave  where  he  has  been  so  long  hidden,  and  connect  his 
worship  with  some  of  the  known  religions  of  the  world. 

Rather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  is  another 
first-class  temple,  called  Ta  Proum,  or  Paten  ta  Phrohm,  the  resi- 
dence of  Phrohm  or  Brahma.*  It  is  a  square,  measuring  about  400  ft. 
each  way,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  M.  Mouhot's  plan,  was 
of  the  same  class  as  Nakhon  Wat ;  but,  as  Lieutenant  GarnicT  says,  it 
is  so  ruined  that  its  plan  can  hardly  be  made  ont,^  and  it  is  so  choked 
with  vegetation,  that  in  a  few  years  not  one  stone  of  it  will  remain 
upon  another. 

About  twenty  miles  further  eastward  is  another  temple  of  the 
same  class,  but  much  more  perfect,  called  Mclea,  and  at  seventy  miles 
a  third,  called  Preacan.  These  were  only  imperfectly  explored  by  the 
first  French  expedition,  but  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
second,^  and  we  may  hoi>e  soon  to  have  plans  and  all  the  details 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  with  regard  to  this 
curious  but  most  interesting  group  of  temples.  They  are  evidently 
very  numerous,  and  all  most  elaborately  adorned,  and,  it  need  hardly 
ha  added,  very  unlike  anything  we  have  met  with  in  any  part  of 
India  described  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work.  They  cer- 
tainly are  neither  Buddhist,  Jaina,  nor  Hindu,  in  any  sense  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  understood  these  tenns,  and  they  as  certainly  are 
not  residences  or  buildings  used  for  any  civil  purjx>ses.  It  is  possible 
that,  when  we  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient  architecture  of 
Yunan,  or  the  provinces  of  Central  and  Western  China,  we  may  get 
Honie  hint*  as  to  their  origin.      At  present   I   am  inclined   to  look 


*  BtMtian,  vol.  i.  \h  404.  •  Gamier,  *  Voyage,*  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

»  *  L'Art  Khmer,'  p.  38. 
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further  north  and  further  west  for  the  solution  of  the  riddle ;  but,  till 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  results  of  the  French  expedition,  it  is 
premature  to  speculate. 

These  great  galleried  temples  may  be  considered  as  the  moBt 
typical,  as  they  certainly  are  the  most  magnificent,  of  the  temples  of 
the  Cambodians;  but,  besides  these,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  great 
temples  in  Ongcor  Thorn  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  anywhere  else 
would  be  considered  worthy  of  attention.  Of  these,  one  at  Mount 
Bakeng,  to  the  south  of  the  city,  is  a  five-storeyed  pyramid,  with 
sixty  small  pavilions  on  its  steps,  and  a  platform  on  its  summit,  which 
is  now  only  cncuml)ered  with  some  debris ;  but  whether  they  are  the 
remains  of  a  Sikra,  or  whether  it  was  a  well-temple  like  those  in 
Java,  is  by  no  means  clear. 

To  the  east  of  the  city  is  another  somewhat  similar — a  pyramid, 
with  three  storeys,  rising  to  a  height  of  al)out  50  ft.  It,  however,  is 
enclosed  in  a  gallery,  measuring  250  ft.  each  way,  and  seems  to  have 
had  five  pavilions  on  its  suminit.^ 

The  other  temi>les  are  not  of  such  magnificence  as  to  justify  their 
lx>ing  deKcril)ed  hero ;  their  interest  would  be  great  in  a  monograph 
of  tlie  style,  but,  without  illustrations,  their  dimensions,  coupled  with 
their  unfamiliar  names,  would  convey  very  little  information  to  the 
reader.^ 

Civil  Akchitectuhe. 

The  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  Ongcor  seem  to  be  quite  worthy 
of  its  temples,  either  as  regards  extent  or  richness  of  decoration. 
They  Jire,  however,  as  might  be  expec^ted,  in  a  more  ruinous  stiite ; 
l>eiug  less  monumental  in  their  miKle  of  construction,  and,  what  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  they  have  neither  been  drawn  nor  pho- 
tograi)lied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  intelligible. 

A  view  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Ongcor  Thom  is  given  by  Lieutenant 
Gamier,  Plate  8 ;  and  as  it  is  as  remarkable  as  anything  about  the 
place,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  full  details  will  be  brought  home  by 
the  present  expedition.     Fortunately,  it  is  the  gateway  described  by 


'  It  would  be  intoresting  if  amoDg  these 
we  could  identify  that  one  of  which  the 
Chinese  traveller  gives  the  following  de- 
scription:—"A  Test  do  la  ville  est  un 
autre  temple  de  Tesprit  nomme  rho-to-H, 
auquel  on  sacrifie  des  hommes.  Chaquo 
annee  le  roi  va  dans  ce  temple  faire  lui- 
meme  un   sacrifice   humain   j)en(lant   la 


^  At  Buribun,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  Dr.  Bastian  informs  me  there  is  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Nakhon  Wat  sculp- 
tures, carved  in  wood  in  the  16th  century. 
The  place  was  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Cambo<lia  after  the  fall  of  tlie  capital, 
and  lis  original  art  had  then  perishe<l, 
tliey   took  this  motle  of  adorning  their 


nuit.'*-*Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,*  '  palace.     What  a  prize  for  any  Eiu^^pean 
vol.  i.  p.  83.  '  museum  ! 
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the  Chinese  visitor,  in  1295,*  as  at  the  end  of  the  great  bridge,  which 
was,  and  is,  adorned  by  fifty-two  giants,  bearing  on  their  arms  the 
gi'eat  seven-headed  Naga  that  formed  the  parapet  of  the  bridge. 

On  each  side  of  the  gate  are  three  elephants,  and  on  each  angle 
the  head  of  a  great  seven-headed  Naga.  Above  these  are  figures  of 
men  and  women,  but  the  great  feature  is  the  four-faced  mask  of 
Brahma,  as  on  the  spires  of  the  Baion  (Woodcut  No.  378).  The 
details  of  the  upper  part  also  so  far  resemble  those  of  that  temple 
that  they  must  be  nearly  the  same  age.  This,  therefore,  cannot  well 
be  the  four-faced  figure  of  Brahma,  which  his  ungrateful  children 
set  up  to  frighten  their  parent  when  they  were  tired  of  him  (a»/<?, 
page  680) ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  the  legend  repeated  in  stone  and 
standing  at  this  day.  It  may,  however,  bo  that  the  stone  gave  rise 
io  the  legend ;  but,  whichever  way  it  arose,  it  is  equally  interesting 
as  material  evidences  of  a  history  and  of  a  religion  of  which,  up  to 
this  time,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

The  walls  of  the  cities  were  also  of  very  great  extent,  and  of 
dimensions  commensurate  with  their  importance.  They  seem  generally' 
to  have  been  constructed  of  a  coarse  ferruginous  stone  in  large  blocks, 
and  only  the  gates  and  ornamental  parts  were  of  the  fine-grained 
sandstone  of  which  the  temples  and  palaces  are  built.  Wonderful  as 
these  temples  and  palaces  are,  the  circumstance  that,  perhaps,  after 
all  gives  the  highest  idea  of  the  civilization  of  these  ancient  Cam- 
bodians is  the  perfection  of  their  roads  and  bridges.  One  gieat  trunk 
road  seems  to  have  stretched  for  300  miles  across  the  country  from 
Korat,  in  a  south  easterly  direction,  to  the  Mekong  river.  It  was  a 
raised  causeway,  paved  throughout  like  a  Homan  road,  and  every 
stream  that  it  crossed  was  spanned  by  a  bridge,  many  of  which  re- 
main perfect  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Bastian  describes  two  of  these : 
one,  400  ft.  in  length,  and  50  ft.  in  breadth,  richly  ornamented  by 
balustrades  and  cornices,  and  representations  of  snakes  and  the  Snake 
king.2  The  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  it  is  constructed  without 
radiating  arches,  but,  like  every  structure  in  the  place,  by  a  system 
of  bracketing  or  horizontal  arches,  and  without  cement.  Yet  it  has 
withstood  for  five  centuries,  at  least,  the  violence  of  the  tropical 
torrent  which  it  spans. 

Even  if  no  vestiges  of  these  roads  or  brfdges  remained,  the  sculp- 
tures of  Nakhon  Wat  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  state  of  perfection 
which  the  art  of  transport  had  reached  in  this  community.  In  these 
there  are  numerous  representations  of  chariots,  all  with  wheels  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  with  sixteen  spokes,  which  must  be  of 


'  *Nouvcttux  Melanges  Asiatiques,' 
vol.  i.  p.  lOH.  Gamier,  woodcutB  pp.  61 
and  62. 


*  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeogmphical 
Society,*  vol  xxxv.  p.  75. 
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netaL  iur  n>f  L«>ii»L'fL  corhwaker  st  the  pranBt  daj  could  firmme 
AnyxiiiiLz  «.•  'LtrLbskte  in  wtMod.  Tht  iham^  lno»  are  in  metal,  and, 
Af-ptknrntlT.  ihmr  wfaiet^l  tmnm  on  Ae  axle.  Tboie  who  axe  aware  how 
•liiEcnlt  A  pn>cl«!^ci  it  is  fa>  mmkm  a  fnifcct  whwil  wOl  appreciate  how 
iii^:h  u  iiiTi.>U«;ni  in  saeh  a  peffect  •ohrtioa  of  the  ptoblem  as  is  here 
f*.*an«L  But  it  r«:t|Tiir««  a  kni>wledf!e  of  the  dimsiiieai  of  the  i^fxm^im 
ao'i  ••ar  m««iiaeT;4l  l^.-r«£bthH»  in  thia  n^pcct.  and  the  utter  barhariam 
••f  the  whe^U  nrprvnent^  in  IndiaB  icttliJtaiea  and  atill  uaed  in  India, 
ti>  f«trl  follr  it«  im^«>run!ce  a«  an  index  of  hi^  ciTiliiatioii. 

II  b  'wevtrr.  the  *  ';uaboltana  were  the  oalj  people  who  before  the 
13th  oecitniy  lUAtit^  »ach  wheels  aa  theae*  it  ia  alio  piobablj  tme  that 
their  ATchit^t^s  wei>f  the  oobr  onea  who  had  sufficient  imyhanical  skill 

m 

to  o  •n^rtrriot  their  r  «j&  whoUr  of  hewn  stone,  withont  the  aid  either  of 
woi.mI  fT  o  •n«?rv:te.  aii«i  who  eonld  «l».^T«tail  and  join  them  so  heantifhllj 
that  they  remain  waterti;£ht  and  perfetrt  after  fiTe  centuries  of  neglect 
in  a  trui'i'.al  olimate.  N>»thin;^  can  exceed  the  skill  and  ingenuitr 
with  which  the  >ti>zieii  ^f  the  roofe  are  joggled  and  fitteil  into  one 
another.  uiil«^$is  it  i:>  the  skill  with  which  the  joints  of  their  plain 
walls  are  >«.•  |".'Ii2ihe«i  and  :<•>  evenly  laiti  without  cement  of  any  kind. 
It  is  liifficult  ti>  detect  their  joints  even  in  a  snn-picsture^  which 
jrenerally  reveals  flaws  not  to  be  detected  by  the  eye.  Except  in  the 
wi>rk>  ••f  the  *'M  pyTamid-buiiding  Egyptians,  I  know  of  nothing  to 
cvm{kare  with  it. 

When  we  put  all  the«^  things  together,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  we  ••ujzlit  m««t  to  a*lniire  the  mechanical  skill  which  the 
Caiul-dian  ar«.*hitei:ts  di>played  in  construction  or  the  largeness  of 
«i»nee|»tion  and  artistic  merit  which  pervades  every  part  of  their 
de>»i;j:ns«.  The**-  al«»ne  «»ught  t«.»  l«e  more  than  sufficient  to  recommend 
their  study  t«»  evcrv  architect.  To  the  historian  of  art  the  wonder  is 
t*.t  find  temple:^  with  such  a  singular  ei.»mbinafion  of  styles  in  such 
a  l«x?ality  —  Indian  temples  constructeil  with  pillars  almost  purely 
classical  in  desi;j:n.  and  omamenteil  with  bas-ndiefs  so  strangely 
EgA'ptian  in  <*hanicter.  To  the  eihn«»K»gist  they  are  almost  equally 
int<*re?4ting.  in  ci"»nst^^iiucnce  of  the  religion  to  which  they  ar©  dedi- 
cated. Taken  t4»gether.  thee**/  circumstances  render  their  complete 
invoitigation  s«j  ini}M.rtant  that  it  is  ho|»eil  it  will  not  now  be  liHig 
d«dav**<l. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  write 
anything,  either  conclusive  or  satisfactory,  about  the  architecture  of 
C'hina.  This  may  arise  partly  from  the  incnriousness  of  travellers, 
and  partly  because  there  really  are  no  buildings  in  the  country 
worthy  of  the  people  or  their  civilization.  Till  very  recently,  the 
latter  would  have  appeared  to  be  the  true  cause  of  our  ignorance; 
but  lately  the  photographic  camera  has  penetrated  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  imperial  city  of  Pekin,  and  has  brought  away  impres- 
sions which  go  some  way  to  modify  this  opinion.  Unfortunately,  the 
camera  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the  measuring-tape  or  the  note- 
book, and  our  information  is  therefore,  in  some  respects,  vague ;  but 
it  seems  certain  that  there  are  buildings  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Even  these,  however, 
are  not  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  among  a  people  whose 
history  and  whoso  civilization  seems  so  exact  a  counterpart  of  that 
of  Egypt.  In  both  countries  we  have  the  same  long  succession  of 
dynasties  with  dates,  extending  through  3000  or  4000  years,  inter- 
rupted only  by  shepherd  invasions  which  in  both  countries  lasted 
about  five  centuries,  when  the  words  of  Munetho  are  as  literally 
applicable  to  the  Taoping  rebellion  as  they  are  to  the  overthrow  of 
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the  llyksos  by  the  uprising  of  the  native  Egyptian  races.  During 
all  tliis  long  period  the  same  patriarchal  form  of  government  pre- 
vailt»d  in  both  countries — the  king  being  not  only  the  head  of  the 
secular  government,  but  the  chief  priest  of  the  people.  Both  people 
early  attained  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  and  maintained  it  with- 
out change  or  progress  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence. 
The  syllabic  8yml)ols  of  the  Chinese  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  as  clumsy  and  as  unlike  that 
of  any  other  contemporai-y  nation,  and  as  sjnnboHc  of  their  exclusive 
segregation  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  both  countries  there  was 
always  the  same  calm  contemplation  of  death,  the  same  desire  for 
an  honourable  funeral  and  a  splendid  tomb,  and  the  same  reverence 
for  the  dead.  In  these  and  fifty  other  particulars,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  two  peoples  seem  identical,  and  the  perfect  paral- 
lelism only  breaks  down  when  we  come  to  speak  of  their  buildings. 
There  are  no  tombs  in  China  to  Ije  compared  with  the  PjTamids, 
and  no  temples  that  approach  those  of  Thebes  in  dimensions  or  in 
splendour. 

If  the  Chinese  were  as  closely  allied  to  the  Tartar  or  Mongolian 
tribes  on  their  north-eastern  frontier  as  is  generally  supposed,  this 
difference  could  not  have  existed.  It  may  therefore  be,  as  has  been 
suspected,  that  the  true  Chinese  are  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Polynesian  races,  especially  on  the  s<a-l)oard,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  country  wo  are  really  ac(|uainted  with.  When  the  inner 
country  has  been  more  carefully  examined,  it  is  probable  that  we  ma}' 
see  cause  to  modify  our  opinion  as  to  the  architectural  character  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

This  will  be  especially  the  case  if,  a«  is  highly  probable,  the  so- 
called  Indo-Chinese  inhabitants  of  Caml)odia  are  verj'  much  more 
closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  Chinese  than  they  are  to  any  of  the 
races  inhabiting  India  ;  since,  by  the  erection  of  the  buildings  descrilxnl 
in  the  last  division  of  this  work,  the  Cambodians  have  nobly  vindi- 
cated their  title  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  building-races 
of  the  world.  Considering  the  short  time  of  their  existence  and  the 
limited  area  they  occupied,  they  may  in  fact  lay  claim  to  having 
surpassed  even  the  Egyptians  in  this  respect. 

It  will  be  strange  if  in  Honan  and  Quang-si  we  do  not  eventually 
find  the  links  which  will  confirm  the  connexion  of  the  two  races  of 
Cambodia  and  China,  and  exi)lain  what  at  present  can  only  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  architectural  history. 

A  little  well-directed  industry  on  the  spot  would  very  soon  clear  all 
this  doubt  away.  Meanwhile  there  are  other  minor  causes  which  may 
have  contributed  to  the  absence  of  monumental  buildings  in  China, 
and  which  it  may  Ik)  as  well  to  allude  to  before  proceeding  further. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  never  had  either  a  dominant  priesthood 
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or  a  hereditary  nobility.  The  absence  of  the  former  class  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  because,  in  all  countries  where  architecture 
has  been  carried  to  anything  like  perfection,  it  is  to  sacred  art  that  it 
has  owed  its  highest  inspiration,  and  sacred  art  is  never  so  strongly 
developed  as  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and  splendid  hierarchy. 
Again,  religious  and  sectarian  zeal  is  often  a  strong  stimulus  to  sacred 
architecture,  and  this  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  remarkable  people. 
Though  the  Chinese  are  bigoted  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  can  well 
conceive  in  all  political  matters,  they  are  more  tolerant  than  any 
other  nation  we  know  of  in  all  that  concerns  religion.  At  the 
present  moment  three  great  religious  sects  divide  the  empire  nearly 
equally  between  them.  For  though  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  perhai)s  numbers  more  followers  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  still  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius — the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Sakya  Sinha — are  a  more  purely  Chinese 
sect  than  the  other,  and  hold  an  equal  place  in  public  estimation; 
while,  at  the  present  time,  the  sect  of  Laou  Tse,  or  the  Doctors  of 
Keason,  is  more  fashionable,  and  certainly  more  progressive,  than 
the  others.^  Christianity,  too,  might  at  one  time  have  encroached 
largely  on  either  of  these,  and  become  a  very  prevalent  religion  in 
this  tolerant  empire,  had  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  understood  that 
the  condition  of  religious  tolerance  here  is  a  total  al)stinence  from 
interference  in  political  matters.  This,  however,  the  Koman  Catholic 
priesthood  never  could  be  brought  to  understand;  hence  their  expul- 
sion from  the  realm,  and  the  proscription  of  their  faith,  which  other- 
wise would  not  only  have  been  tolerated  like  all  others,  but  bid  fair 
to  find  more  extensive  favour  than  any.  Such  toleration  is  highly 
laudable  in  one  point  of  view ;  but  the  want  of  fervour  and  energy 
from  which  it  arises  is  fatal  to  any  great  exertions  for  the  honour  of 
religion. 

In  the  same  manner  the  want  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  indeed 
of  any  strong  family  pride,  is  equally  unfavourable  to  domestic 
architecture  of  a  durable  description.  At  a  man's  death  his  property 
is  generally  divided  equally  among  his  children.  Consequently  the 
wealthiest  men  do  not  build  residences  calculated  to  last  longer  than 
their  own  lives.     The  royal  palaces  are  merely  somewhat  larger  and 


'  The  population  of  Chimi  is  geuerally 
estimated  at  400  millions  of  souls.  This 
I  believe  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  and 
would  feel  very  much  more  Inclined  to 
put  it  at  300  millions,  and  of  that  niunbcr 
to  estimate  the  Buddhists  at  100  millions 
of  souls.  This,  however,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  is,  and  must  be, 
mere  guess-work.     If  wo   j^ut  down  50 


millions  for  the  Buddhist  population  of 
Thibet,  Manchuria,  Burmah,  Siam,  Cam- 
Ixxlia,  and  Ceylon,  we  shall  probably  not 
err  on  the  side  of  underestimating  them, 
making  1 50  millions  the  total  numl)er  of 
ffjllowers  of  this  religion  in  the  whole 
world,  or  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the 
human  race — not  one-third  or  one-fourth, 
tit  which  they  are  usually  estimatcil. 
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more  splendid  than  those  of  the  mandarins,  but  the  same  in  character, 
and  erected  with  the  same  ends. 

Tliere  is  no  country  where  property  has  hitherto  been  considereti 
so  secure  as  China.  Private  feuds  and  j)rivate  wars  were  till  lately 
unknown ;  foreign  invasion  was  practically  imi)08sible  and  little 
dreaded.  Hence  they  have  none  of  those  fortalices,  or  fortified  man- 
sions, which  by  their  mass  and  solidity  give  such  a  marked  character 
to  a  certain  class  of  domestic  edifices  in  the  western  world.  Equality, 
peace,  and  toleration,  are  blessings  whose  value  it  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate ;  but  on  the  dead  though  pleasing  level  where  they 
exist,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  rugged  sublimity  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  storm.  The  Chinese  have  chosen  the 
humbler  jmth  of  life,  and  with  singular  success.  There  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  industrious  or,  till  the  late  wars,  happier  j)eople  on  the  face  of 
the  globe ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  singularly  deficient  in  every 
element  of  greatness,  either  political  or  artistic. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  certainly  is  curious  to  find  the  oldest 
civilized  people  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  almost  wholly 
without  monuments  to  record  the  past,  or  any  desire  to  convey  to  pos- 
terity a  worthy  idea  of  their  present  greatness.  It  is  no  less  remark- 
able to  find  the  most  ^wpulous  of  nations,  a  nation  in  which  millions 
are  always  seeking  employment,  never  thinking  of  any  of  those  higher 
modes  of  expression  which  would  serve  as  a  means  of  multiplying 
occupation,  and  which  elevate  while  feeding  the  masses ;  and  still  more 
startling  to  find  wealth,  such  as  the  Chinese  possess,  never  invested  in 
self-glorification,  by  individuals  erecting  for  themselves  monuments 
which  shall  astonish  their  contemporaries,  and  hand  down  their  names 
to  posterity. 

From  these  causes  it  may  be  that  Chinese  architecture  is  not 
worthy  of  much  attention.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  instructive, 
since  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people  who  now  employ  polychromy  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  architecture :  indeed,  with  them,  colour  is  far 
more  essential  than  form ;  and  certainly  the  result  is  so  far  pleasing 
and  satisfactory,  that  for  the  lower  grades  of  art  it  is  hardly  doubtful 
that  it  should  always  he  so.  For  the  higher  grades,  however,  it  is 
hardly  less  certain  that  colour,  though  most  valuable  as  an  accessary, 
is  incapable  of  that  lofty  power  of  expression  which  form  conveys  to 
the  human  mind. 
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Iv  we  had  the  requisite  knowledge,  or  if  the  known  examples  of  Chinese 
temples  were  suflBciently  numerous,  we  ought,  before  describing  them, 
to  classify  the  buildings,  apportioning  each  to  that  one  of  the  three 
religions  to  which  it  belongs.  For  the  i)resent  this  must  be  left 
to  some  one  on  the  spot.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  recog- 
nising those  which  belong  to  the  religion  of  Fo  or  Buddha.  These 
are  generally  the  nine-storeyed  towers  or  taas,  which,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter,  are  merely  exaggerated  tees  of  the  Indian  dagobas. 
The  temples,  properly  so  called,  of  this  religion,  are  not  very  magni- 
ficent, nor  are  they  generally  built  in  a  permanent  style  of  architecture. 
This  is  still  more  the  case,  apparently,  with  the  temples  of  Confucius. 
The  only  one  that  has  been  carefully  described  and  photographed  is 
that  at  Pekin,  which  is  also  probably  the  most  magnificent.  Judging 
from  our  present  information,  it  more  resembles  a  university  than  a 
temple.  There  are  neither  images  nor  altars,  but  great  halls,  on  which 
are  hung  up  the  names  of  the  emperors  and  of  tlie  most  distinguished 
literates  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  no  priests ;  and  though  cere- 
monies are  there  performed  annually  by  the  emperor  in  honour  of  the 
great  philosopher,  these  scarcely  can  \k^  called  worshij),  or  the  hall  a 
temple. 

Temple  of  the  Gueat  Dragon. 

The  most  magnificent  temple  in  the  ca|)ital,  so  far  as  we  know  in 
the  empire,  is  that  known  as  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  or  the  Great 
Dragon.^    It  is  situate<l  close  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  in  a  square 


*  The  following  description  is  abridged 
from  that  by  Mr.  A.  Michie  in  his  work 
entitled  *  The  Siberian  Overland  Route/ 
Murray,  1864.  It  is  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinct I  have  met  with.  The  larger  woo<l- 
cats  in  this  chapter  are  generally  bor- 
rowed from  his  work.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  his  descriptions  differ 
sometimes  essentially  from  those  hitherto 


current  in  European  books,  which  were 
generally  derived  from  the  acjounts  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  probably  obtained  their 
infonnation  from  Chinese  sources.  It  is 
generally  safer  to  trust  to  the  account  of 
an  eihicated  gentleman  describing  what 
he  saw,  than  to  the  essay  of  a  mere 
scholar  compiling  from  information  con- 
veved  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
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enclosure  measuring  al)out  a  mile  each  way.  From  the  outer  gate 
a  raised  causeway  leads  to  the  temple,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
numerous  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests,  which  are 
approached  by  frequent  flights  of  8tei)s  leading  down  to  a  park  beau- 
tifully planted.  At  its  inner  extremity  stands  the  temple  itself,  a 
circular  building,  three  storeys  in  height,  with  broad  projecting  roofs, 
the  upper  terminating  in  a  gilt  ball,  directly  under  which  stands  the 
altar. 

The  temple  is  raised  on  a  circular  pyramid,  the  three  terraces  of 
*  which  are  seen  in  the  woodcut.  There  are  several  handsome  gateways 
at  intervals  across  the  causeway,  so  arranged  that  from  the  entrance 
the  circular  temple  itself  can  be  seen  through  the  long  vist^i,  framed 
as  it  were  by  them ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  up|)er  part  is  covered 
with  blue  tiles  and  gilding,  the  effect  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing. 

In  the  same  enclosure  is  another  temple  called  that  of  the  Earth, 
where  sacrifices  of  animals  are  annually  offered  to  the  gods,  whoever 
they  may  be,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated. 

These  temples  are  said  to  have  l)een  erected  about  the  year  1420, 
and,  if  so  old,  seem  to  be  in  a  very  fair  state  of  pn^servation,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  they  are  now  neglected. 

In  reading  Mr.  Michie's,  or  any  other  description  of  the  Dragon 
Temple  of  Pekin,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  there  are 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  the  Serpent  Temple  of 
Nakhon  Wat,  that  the  coincidence  can  hardlv  l)e  accidental.  The 
variations  are  hardly  greater  than  might  Ik^  expected  from  differ- 
ence of  age,  and  the  fact  that  the  one  was  erected  by  Chinese  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  their  empire,  the  other  l>y  Camljodians  near  the 
southern  limit  of  theirs.  All  the  links,  however,  which  connect  the 
two  temples  are  still  wanting ;  yet,  as  we  have  the  assertion  of  the 
Chinese  traveller  in  1295  that  the  Tao-tze  religion '  existed  in  Cam- 
bodia while  he  was  there,  we  should  not  feel  sur|)rise  at  any  similarity 
that  may  be  traced  between  the  temples  of  the  two  countries. 

Buddhist  Temples. 

The  only  Buddhist  temple  in  China  of  which  any  plans  have  l>een 
made,  or  which  I  have  myself  had  an  opi>ortunity  of  inspecting,  is  that 
at  Honan,  opposite  Canton.  Unfortunately  it  is  very  modem,  and  by 
no  means  monumental.  J  t  is  a  parallelogram  enclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
measuring  306  ft.  by  1 74  ft.  In  the  shorter  front  facing  the  river  is  a 
gateway  of  some  pretension.  This  leads  to  a  series  of  halls  opening 
into  each  other,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  longer  axis  of  the 
internal  court.     The  first  and  second  of  these  are  porches  or  ant<)- 

*  'Nouveaux  M^anges  AsiatiquoH,'  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
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chapels.  The  central  one  is  the  largest,  and  practically  the  choir  of 
the  building.  It  contains  the  altar,  adorned  by  gilt  images  of  the 
three  precious  Buddhas,  with  stalls  for  the  monks  and  all  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  daily  service.  Behind  this,  in  the  next  com- 
partment, is  a  dagol)a,  and  in  its  rear  another  apartment  devoted  to 
the  goddess  Kuan  yin,  principally  worshipped  by  women — in  fact,  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  the  church.  Around  the  court  are  arranged  the  cells 
of  the  monks,  their  kitchen,  refectorj%  and  all  the  necessary  offices  of 
the  convent.  I'hese  are  generally  placed  against  the  outer  wall,  and 
open  into  the  court. 

Any  person  familiar  with  the  rock-cut  examples  in  India  'will 
easily  recognise  in  this  temple  all  the  features  he  is  accustomed  to  in 
the  earlier  C'haityas  and  Viharas,  though  strangely  altered  by  their 
Chinese  disguise.  The  figure  which  atood  in  front  of  the  dagoba 
(Woodcut  No.  61)  is  moved  forward  and  placed  on  an  altar  by  itself, 
with  two  comi>anions  added,  in  accordance  with  modem  Chinese 
theology  ;  but  the  general  an*angements  remain  the  same.  The  most 
interesting  part,  however,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  <!tc.,  rela- 
tively to  the  temple.  In  one  of  the  caves  at  Dhumnar  (Hhim  ka 
Bazar)  something  like  this  has  been  attempted,  but  it  is  evidently  so 
difficult  of  execution  in  the  rock,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it 
not  repeated.  It  is  evidently  what  was  inten<led  to  be  represented  on 
the  central  rath  of  Mahavellipore  (Woodcut  No.  181),  and  must 
indeed  have  been  the  general  arrangement  of  Buddhist  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  What  is  now  wanted  is,  that  some  one  should  supply 
information  regarding  the  earlier  temples  of  the  Chinese,  say  of  the 
12th  to  the  16th  centuries.  They  no  doubt  exist,  and  would  throw 
great  light  on  the  earlier  Indian  examples.  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, it  is  curious  to  refer  back  to  the  Woo<lcut  No.  1 29.  From  it  it 
will  be  i)erceived  that  as  early  as  the  11th  century  the  Buddhist 
Chaitya  in  India,  standing  in  the  centre  of  its  Vihara,  had  already 
been  sublimated  into  an  idol  tem])le,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  idol 
niches,  since  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Jaina  temple  of  Vimala 
Sail  is  a  reproduction  for  another  purpose  of  an*  old  Buddhist  monas- 
tery. I'he  curious  point  is,  that  the  1 8th-century  temple  of  Honan 
reproduces,  for  their  original  purpose,  forms  which  in  India  had, 
seven  centuries  earlier,  passed  away  to  another  faith,  and  became 
wholly  conventional.  It  is  still  more  strange  that,  if  we  leap  over 
the  intermediate  period,  and  go  seven  centuries  further  back,  we  shall 
find  in  India  the  same  ceremonies  performed  in  the  same  form  of 
temples  as  those  at  which  any  one  may  assist  in  China  at  the  pre 
sent  day. 

At  Pekin  there  are  several  Lamaseries  or  Buddhist  monasteries, 
of  a  much  more  monumental  character  than  that  at  Honan,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  gm^ss  at  their  arrangement  from  mere  verbal 
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icneioiiB.    The  gatcwny  of  ono,  represented  iii 
a  fair  idea  of  the  usual  moiie  of  coiistnicting 


deseriiitioiiH  without  din 
Woodeut  No.  380.  gives  i 
gateways  in  China. 

It  liiiB  three  opeiiiiigB  of  jiloasing  proportions,  and  is  ae  well 
designed  as  any  to  bt'  found  Jn  China.  Behind  it  is  to  be  seen  the 
dagoba,  to  which  it  leads :  a  tall  form,  with  a  reverse  slope,  and  an 


exaggei'ated  tee,  so  alteTe<l  fi-oni  those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
enrlier  days  of  Indian  architecture,  that  it  requires  some  familiarity 
with  tlic  intermediate  forms  in  Nepal  and  Buriuah  to  fuel  suro  that  it 
is  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  topes  at  Sanchi  or  Manikyala. 
AiDUnd  it  are  ininai'ots,  with  a  croKs-legged  seated  figure  of  Biiddha 
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ou  cacli  fiu-v.  But  without  a  i>lai)  ur  de«crijitioit  it  is  imposBible  to 
Bay  whether  tlioy  tiinie  down  to  the  ground,  or  on  vfhat  kind  of 
baafiiieiit  tliey  rtwt. 

The  onliiiLtr^-  form  of  u  temple,  ao  ttocn  in  the  villages  or  towns 
in  China,  ie  oxtronioly  simple,  and  seems  to  be  the  same,  whether 
dodit-iittil  to  Buddlia,  or  to  the  Queon  of  Heaven,  or  to  any  other  deity 
uf  the  litrange  punthenn  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  It  generally  conaists 
tif  II  wiuare  apartment  with  a  highly  ornamented  roof,  and  with  one 
of  the  hide-walla  removed.  ITie  cntniiiec  ia  never  at  the  end,  nor  the 
end  Willi  ever  n-moved,  as  would  bo  the  case  in  the  \Ve«t,  but  always 
the  ttide;  iind  it  is  hy  no  means  clear  that  this  is  nut  the  right  and 


it'UHiinable  way  of  arranging  matters.  In  very  small  templeB  a  tingh 
lieinii  snpiHjrts  the  eavew,  and  a  screen  inside  forms  the  liack  of  tht 
|)oreh  and  the  front  uf  the  temple.  In  larger  temi>les  two  or  nion 
jiillars  are  introiluced,  but  the  other  amnigi-ments  remain  the  same 
Both  these  may  Iw  seen  in  the  annexetl  woodoiit  (No,  381).  and  when 
arranged  us  iiicturesquely  as  in  this  group,  and  with  their  gutewaj-i 
and  subsidiary  adjuncts,  they  become  very  pleasing  features  in  th« 
landaivjx'.  As  architectural  objeetH,  they  dejieud  for  their  effect 
Iiriiici]»ully  on  colour,  which  ia  ajiplied  with  an  uuaparing  hand  b 
the  form  of  gla^eil  tiles,  painted  oniamenta,  and  frequently  alst 
jiaintings,  such  ua  landa«i]M's  and  figure  aubjectji,  nilding  in  alsi, 
employeil  to  n  great  extent,  and  with  gwKl  effect. 


T*A9. 

Tlie  objects  of  Cliiiieae  architecture  with  which  tlie  Etini]"eiiii  cjo 
is  most  familiar  arc  the  taas,  or  niiie-Btnrej-cfl  pagodas,  aa  they  are 
usually  called.  In  the  south  they  generally  liave  that  niiiul>er  of 
Btoreys,  but  not  always,  and  in  the  north  it  raugoa  froni  thnx(  to 
thirteen.  As  before  hinted,  those  are  nothing  lint  exaj^gerated  tees 
of  dagobas,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  them  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
change.  In  India  we  can  easily  trace  the  single  wooden  chattah  or 
umbrella  of  Karli  (Woodcut  No.  56)  to  the  nine-atoreycd  tower  at 
Chittore  (Woodcut  No.  143),  and  from  that  the  transition  is  easy  to 
the  ChincBc  examples,  although  the  elaboration  of  the  two  was  simul- 
taneous, and  the  Chinese  had  probably  erected  tall  towers  as  early  as 
the  Jains. 

Of  those  which  existed  in  China  in  onr  own  time  the  l)est  known  is 
the  celebrated  ]Mircelain 
tower  at  Nankin.'  Com- 
menced in  the  year  1412, 
and  finished  in  1431, 
it  was  erected  as  a  mo- 
iiument  uf  gratitude  to 
an  empress  of  the  Ming 
family,  and  was.  in 
consequence,  generally 
called  the  Temple  of 
Gratitude.  It  was  oc- 
tagonal in  form.  236  ft. 
in  height,  of  which, 
however,  alwut  30  ft. 
must  bo  deducted  for 
the  iron  spire  that  siir- 
mounted  it,  leaving 
littlo  more  than  200  ft. 
for  the  elevation  of  the 
building,  or  about  the 
height  of  the  Monument 
of  lyomlon.  From  the 
summit  of  the  spiro 
eight  chains  dejiondcd, 
to  each  of  which  were 
attacheil  nine  Iwlls,  and      mi.  t\inxiiin  Tma.  Nuikin. 

a  bell  was  also  attached 
to  each  angle  of  the  lower  roofs,  making  144  liells  in   all,  which. 


u  dcutroyed  in  the  recent  Tai'iiiug  nbcllioi 
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wlifii  tiiikliiig  ill  liariu!>ny  to  the  evening  lireezc,  must  have  pro- 
iliicol  nil  cffoct  an  (lingular  as  pleasing.  It  was  not,  however. 
cither  to  its  dimensiuna  or  its  bells  that  tlie  tower  owed  its  cele- 
lirity.  but  to  tlie  coating  of  porcelain  which  clothed  its  briuk  walls, 
as  wjU  as  tli2  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  projecting  roofs,  which 
niiik  the  division  of  eai-li  storey.  The  porc-elain  prodnced  a  brilliancy 
of  efft'jt  whifh  is  totally  lost  in  all  the  representations  of  it  yet  piib- 
lished,  but  wliiih  was,  iu  fact,  that  on  which  the  archite*:*  alniont 
wholly  relied  fur  jirmliicing  tho  effect  lie  desired,  and  without  which 
his  di.-xi;;ii  is  a  lu  .tl'  skeleton. 


luitlier  eelelii'atcd  pngoih*  is  that  known  as  "  Second  Bar  Pagwla," 
e  (.'initnii  vivi-r.  It  is  ii  jiillar  cil' victoiy,  crettKl  to  commemorate 
i-iil  liatUe  ^v\u^A\  \\n-  CUiueso  <-\n}m  to  have  gainctl  near  the  sptit. 


*.  II. 
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It  IB,  ill  ileHign,  ueaily  iilcntii-al  with  that  of  Nankin,  but  of  snialler 
dimeneiont),  ami  ia  nuw  fast  falling  to  ruiu. 

These  two.  are  of  the  usual  ami  most  typical  form,  and  bo  like 
hundrolB  of  others,  that  it  ia  im{>oaaible  to  deduce  any  sequence  from 
them  with  such  representations  as  we  now  poBacse.  'i'hough  pleasing 
and  purposelike,  as  well  as  original,  they  are  somewhat  monotonous 


in  ilesign.  A  tuwer  divided  into  i 
very  inferior  design  to  tliat  of  the 
ordinary  Hpires  of  Christian  church 
Bhoiild  !«  Pureed  to  deny  the  Clii 
architecture.  In  the  north,  lioivi 
varioUH.     (Int 


ml',  eitlie 


:  e<)ual  and  uimilar  storeys  is  a 
lars  of  the  MaliOmodana,  or  the 
and,  if  all  were  like  these,  wo 
c  the  faculty  of  inventioii  in 
■,  the  forms  seem  much  more 
the  Summer  Palace  (Woodcut  No,  383)  is  divided 
tlia-e  or  rscveii  htoreys,  an  ynu  choose  to  count  them.    Four 
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of  the  Kidt'H  of  the  octagon  are  longer  than  the  other  four,  and  altcH 
getlier  thire  is  a  phiy  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  variety  about  the 
ornaments  in  this  tower,  which  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  is  much 
more  like  an  Indian  design  than  any  other  known  in  China,  and 
with  the  circle  of  i>illars  round  its  base,  and  the  Lat  or  Stambha, 
which  usually  accompany  these  objects  further  west,  it  recallB  the 
original  forms  as  completely  as  any  other  object  in  this  country. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  is  the  Pagoda  of  Tung  chow  (Woodcut 
No.  384).  Its  thirteen  storeys  arc  almost  more  monotonous  than 
those  of  the  Nankin  Pagoila ;  but  they  are  merely  architectural  orna- 
ments, string-courses,  in  fact ;  and  as  the  tower  is  not  pierced  with 
windows  alx)ve  tlie  Wse,  it  Injcomes,  like  an  Orissan  temple,  an  im- 
lK)8ing  object  of  architectural  art  without  any  apparent  utilitarian 
object.  It  thus  escajK^s  the  charge  of  littleness  in  design,  which  only 
too  justly  applies  to  most  of  its  compeers. 

it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  c^rtistic 
merits  of  these  towers.  Edifices  so  original  and  so  national  must  be 
interesting  from  that  circiunstance  alone,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  build  anything  in  a  tower-like  form  of  great  height,  whether 
as  a  sti'cple,  a  minar,  or  a  pagoda,  which  shall  not  form  a  pleasing 
object  from  its  salience  and  asjuring  character  alone,  even  without  any 
real  artistic  merit  in  itself.  Besides  these  qualifications,  I  cannot  but 
tliink  that  the  tajM.>ring  octagonal  fonn,  the  boldly-marked  divisions, 
the  domical  roof,  and  general  consistence  in  design  and  ornament  of 
these  towers,  entitle  them  to  rank  tolerably  high  among  the  tower- 
like buildings  of  the  world. 


Tombs. 

Like  all  iKiojde  of  1'artar  origin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  is  their  reverence  for  the  dead,  or  as  it 
is  usually  called,  their  ancestral  worship.  In  consequence  of  this,  their 
tombs  are  not  only  objects  of  care,  but  have  frequently  more  orna- 
ment ln'stowed  upon  them  than  gnices  the  dwellings  of  the  living. 

Their  tombs  are  of  different  kinds ;  often  merely  conical  mounds 
of  eai*th,  with  a  circle  of  stones  round  their  base,  like  those  of  the 
Etruscans  or  ancient  Greeks,  as  may  l)e  seen  from  the  woodcut 
(No.  385)  iHjrrowed  from  Fortune's  *  China  * — which  would  serve 
cipially  well  for  a  restoration  of  those  of  Tarquinia  or  Vulci.  More 
generally  they  are  of  a  hemispherical  shai)e,  surmounted  with  a  spire, 
not  unlike  the  Indian  and  Ceylonese  exanqdes,  but  still  with  a  phy- 
siognomy peculiarly  Chinese.  The  most  common  arrangement  is  that 
of  a  horseshoe-shai)ed  ]>latform,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  con- 
sequently has  a  high  back,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  and 
slopes  off  to  i\oV\v\\\^  *a\.  \W  viutvauce  to  the  horseshoe,  where  the 


wall  generally  terminates  with  two  lions  or  Jragoim,  or  some  fuii- 
tikstic  ornament  common  to  Chinese  arclutueturo.  When  the  tomb 
in  situated,  as  is 
generally  the  case, 
on  a  hillside,  this 
arrangement  is  not 
only  appropriate, 
but  elegant.  When 
the  same  thing  is 
imitated  on  a  plain, 
it  is  singularly  mis- 
placed and  unintel- 
ligible. Many  of 
the  tombs  are  built 
of  granite,  finely 
)Kilisbed.  and  carved  with  a  profusion  of  labour  that  makes  us 
i-egret  that  the  people  who  can  employ  the  most  durable  materials 
with  such  facility  eliouhl  liavc  so  great  a  predilection  for  cphementl 
woiKlen  stnicturea. 

AN'hen  the  rock  is  suitable  for  the  puqioso,  which,  however,  seems 
to  be  rarely  the  case  in  China,  their  tombs  are  cut  in  the  rock,  as  in 
Etruria  and  elsewhere  ;  and  tombs  of  the  ehtsa  just  described  seem  to 
Ije  a  device  for  converting  an  ordinary  liill  side  into  a  substitute  for 
the  more  appropriate  situation, 

Occiusionally,  however,  the  Chinese  do  erect  tombs,  which,  though 
ornamental.  niv  far  frniu  l>eing  in  wuch  gixnl  taste  as  the  two  fonus 
Just  qnntod.     A  tumulus  is  eniisidcred  apprnprinte  for  this  purpose  all 
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II-  W'lrlil  ovtr,  anil  no  is  the  huriK-Hhiio  fonn  miller  the  circuinBtances  in 
liirli  till-  CliiiiiHO  omiiloy  it ;  but  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  snch 
I  irr  V  r  Iji'LtM  IS  thoHC  8how-n  in  the  \ViK>dcut  No  H87'  Judged 
\  tl      ht      III     f  t  kIl  w  1 1  1    1  r  A  a  In   n  China  at  the  i  resent  lti\ 


tlicy  tuny  K-  fonHi<UT>.'(l  bv  the  nativcK  iib  Iwtb  elejtant  anil  ornanieuttil, 
bnt  it  would  In-  difficult  to  conwivf  adjthiiiK'  which  nix.ko  less  of  the 
w.-l.uldiiv.  even  fnmi  a  Ohinanmn'H  jMiiut  nf  view ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  diuiciiHioUH  iiiv  sueh  an  to  ile]>rtve  theiu  uf  all  dignity  at< 

archittftuiiil  olijei'ts. 

I'A  11.0113. 

The  I'ailcKiH.  or  ■■  tiinni]ibal  gatewayB,'"  an  they  are  most  improperly 
called,  arc  another  <'lawi  of  nionnniciit  alniimt  as  frequently  met  with 
ill  C'liinw«!  H(».'nory  aw  the  iiine-Mtoreyed  ]Mig<«lftH.  and  ooiiKiijiicntly 
nearly  as  familiar  to  the  E«ro]>ean  eye.  Their  origin  is  an  distiuetly 
Indian  as  the  other,  tbuugh,  from  their  natnie,  lioing  ea«ily  over- 
thrown, ],nt  few  exaiLipleH  ean  !".■  found  in  a  eonntry  that  has  bo  long 
cchwhI  to  Iw  l't\»\i\\vwV.     Vnvtwnalely.  liowevfr,  wci  atill  [KisBess  in  the 
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gateway  of  Sanohi  (Woodcut  No,  10)  the  typical  example  of  the 
wholi)  (;las)i:  ami  wc  find  tLeia  afterwardw  represented  in  baB-reliefs 
ami  in  frcacoB  in  a  manner  to  leave  no  doubt  of  tho  frequency  of 
their  applieation. 

In  China  they  aeem  almost  iinivcrsolly  to  be  employed  an  honorific 
nionunienta  i)f  deceased  itorson^— either  men  of  diatinction,  or  widowB 
who  have  not  marriod  again,  or  virgins  who  have  died  unmarried. 
Frequently  tliey  are  still  constnictod  in  w(.iod,  and  when  stone  is 
used  they  retain  to  this 
hour  the  forms  and  de- 
tails of  wooden  conatrnc- 
tion  Whatever  the  ma 
tenal  they  consibt  of 
cither  tno  or  four  ]  wts 
set  either  on  the  gr  un  1 
BO  aa  to  allow  a  passage 
through  or  on  a  platfon  i 
as  m  Wooilcut  No  388 
This  IS  as  usual  a  f  nu 
as  tho  other  and  shov%a 
how  inapplicable  the  term 
gateway  is  to  these  monu 
ments  Tht  poats  alw  aj  s 
carry  a  rail  or  fncze  bear 
ing  au  inscription  which 
IS  m  fi  ct  the  object  for 
.  which  tho  monument  was 
erected.  Above  this  are  various  architectural  detailw,  ' 
the  design  in  a  manner  both  original  and  urtistJe. 

One  serving  as  the  portal  to  a  dagolw  has  already  been  given 
(Woodcut  No.  380),  and,  though  rich,  ciin  hanlly  be  considered  as 
superior  to  that  in  Woodcut  Mo.  389,  which  spans  a  atreet  in  Amoy. 
Instead  of  leading  to  a  dagoba,  as  was  the  cane  at  Sanchi,  and 
generally  in  India,  we  have,  iu  this  iuatauce,  what  appears  to  be  a 
simulated  cofiin  placed  under  a  oiinopy,  and  above  the  principal 
cornice,  which  is  an  essentially  Chinese  idea.  With  them  a  hand- 
some cofiSn  is  an  objec^t  of  tho  highest  ambition,  and  is,  consequently, 
a  luxury  which  the  rich  take  care  to  provide  themselves  with  during 
their  lifetime.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  gi-eat  structural  dagobas  ever 
existed  in  China,  so  that  tlieir  form  is  generally  unfamiliar  to  the 

Probably  the  Chinese  would  have  spent  more  pains  on  their  tombs 
hatl  they  not  hit  on  tho  happy  device  of  separating  the  monument  from 
the  sepulchre.  Wo  do  so  in  exceptional  cases,  when  we  erect  statues 
and  pillars  or  other  monuments  to  our  great  men  on  hill-tops  or  in 
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European  eye— the  angles  Ixjing,  in  some  instances,  actually  turned 
back,  and  the  rid^e  l)eing  also  ornamented  hy  upturned  ornaments 
at  its  ends,  to  an  extent  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  notions ;  nor 
indeed  is  it  possilih^  we  shoidd,  when  they  are  overloaded  with  gro- 
tesque ornaments  to  the  extent  too  often  found. 

Another  peculiarity  that  gives  a  very  local  character  to  their 
architecture  is  their  mode  of  framing  a  roof,  so  unlike  that  of  any 
other  people.  This  arises  from  the  timber  most  easily  available  for 
the  purpose  being  a  small  i)ine,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
soft  and  spongy  in  tlie  inside,  while  the  outer  rims  of  wood,  just 
under  the  bark,  retain  their  hardness  and  strength ;  it  is  thus 
practically  a  holK)w  wooden  cylinder,  which,  if  squared  to  form  a 
framing  as  we  do,  would  fall  to  pieces ;  but  merely  cleaned  and 
useil  whole,  it  is  a  very  strong  and  durable  building-material,  though 
one  whicli  requires  all  a  Chinaman's  ingenuity  and  neatness  to 
frame  together  witli  sufficient  rigidity  for  the  puriX)ses  of  a  roof. 

The  uprights  which  8up|x>rt  these  roofs  are  generally  formed  of 
the  same  wckxI,  though  not  unfrecjuentl}'  they  are  granite  posts — they 
cannot  be  called  ])illars— of  the  siime  dimensions,  and  strengthened, 
or  rather  steadied,  by  transverse  pieces  of  wood,  the  space  between 
which  and  the  roof  is  generally  filled  with  open-work  carving,  so  as 
to  form  a  species  of  frieze. 

The  roof  is  usually  constructed  (as  shown  in  diagram  No.  390)  by 
using  three  or  four  transverse  i)iocos  or  tie-beams,  one  over  the  other, 
the  ends  of  each  beam  being  6iii)ported  on  that  below  it  by  means  of 
a  framed  piece  of  a  diiiereut  class  of  wood.  By  this  method,  though 
to  us  it  may  look  unscientific,  they  make  up  a  framing  that  resists 
the  strongest  winds  uninjured.  Sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  dotted 
lines  of  the  same  wocKlcut,  they  carry  the  curve  across  the  top  of  the 
roof;  but,  when  this  is  done,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
metal  roofing,  or  to  tilos  of  a  greater  length  than  are  usually  found  or 
easilv  made. 

As  before  remarked,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  on  its  forms  that 
Chinese  architecture  depends  as  on  its  colours — the  pillars  being 
generally  painted  red,  the  friezes  and  open  work  green ;  blue  marks 
the  floors  and  stronger  lines,  and  gilding  is  used  profusely  everywhere. 
Whether  this  would  improve  a  finer  or  more  solid  style  of  art  may 
admit  of  doubt ;  but  it  is  certainly  remarkably  pleasing  in  China,  and 
singularly  api)ropriate  to  the  architecture  we  have  been  describing ; 
and  grouped  as  these  buildings  usually  are  around  garden  court*, 
filled  with  the  gayest  flowers,  and  adorned  with  rock-work  and 
fountains  more  fantastic  than  the  buildings  themselves,  the  fancy 
may  easily  be  charmed  with  the  result,  though  taste  forbids  us  to 
approve  of  the  details. 

The  same  epWrncx^l  system  of  construction  which  prevailed  in 
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dwellings  of  the  rich  merchants  and  maudarine  w&n  carried  out  In 
the  royal  palaces  without  any  increase  of  monumental  cliaracter,  but, 
of  coureo,  with  greater  richneiiB  of  ornament,  and  uiwn  a  larger  scale. 
Like  most  Oriental  palaces,  however,  those  at  Pekin  cuneist  of  a 
number  of  detached  pavilions,  rather  than  of  numerous  suites  of 
apHrtraents  grouped  under  one  roof,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Europe ; 


and  they  consequently  never  attain  the  magnitude  essential  to  arcLi- 
teetural  dignity.  In  the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin  there  were  many 
detaehed  pavilions  similar  to  that  rei>rc8ented  in  Woodcut  No.  391, 
which,  when  interspersed  with  trees  and  water  and  rocky  scenery, 
aid  in  making  up  a  very  fairy-like  landscape,  but  in  themselves  can 
hardly  bo  considered  as  objects  of  dignified  architecture. 

2  z 
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When  thov  do  use  the  true  areh,  it  is  timidly,  and  without  much 

kiiowl(Mli!;i»  of*  its  i^rinriples. 

Tlii-ir  lunst  rcinjirkiible  enpueering  work  is  certainly  the  Groat 
Wall,  which  dcfeiuls  the  wliolo  northern  frontier  of  tho  country, 
i'xfentliii^  <»vcr  hill  and  dale  for  more  than  1200  miles  as  the  crow 
flirs.  It  is,  howt'vtT,  of  very  varyinj^  strength  indifferent  places, and 
wi'ins  to  1h»  strongest  ami  highest  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Peking 
whrre  it  lias  giMK-rally  Ix.'en  siM'n  l>y  Europeans.  There  it  is  20  ft.  in 
height,  and  its  average  thickness  is  25  ft.  at  the  base,  tapering  to 
JT)  ft.  at  the  suiiiniit.  Tliere  are  also  towers  at  short  distances, 
whose  dimensions  are  generally  alK>ut  double  those  just  quoted  for 
the  wall. 

However  absurd  smh  a  wall  may  Ik?  as  a  defensive  expedient,  it 
proves  that  200  years  ii.r.  the  (^linese  were  eiijwble  of  conceiving  and 
exeeuting  w<irks  on  as  great  a  seale  as  any  <*ver  undertaken  in  Sgypt. 
The  wonder  is,  that  a  peojilr  who  2000  years  ago  were  eom|)etent  to 
such  undertakings  sht»uld  have  attempted  nothing  on  the  same  scale 
since  that  time.  With  their  increasing  ]>opulation  and  accumulating 
wealth  we  might  have  expectiMl  their  subsequent  works  to  have  far 
surpassed  those  of  the  Egyptians.  It,  however,  remains  a  problem 
to  Ix'  solvt^d,  why  nothing  on  so  grand  a  scale  was  ever  afterwards 
attempte<l. 

In  the  rear  <»f  the  (treat  Wall,  in  the  Nankau  Pass,  there  is  an  arch- 
way of  some  architectural  pn^tension.antl  which  is  interesting  as  having 
a  well-ascertaine<l  date.  a.i>.  liU.').'  Its  dimensions  are  considerable, 
and  it  is  erected  in  a  bold  style  of  masonr^"  (Wofnlcut  No.  394). 
The  upi>er  ])art  is  a  true  arch,  though  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
disguise  this  by  converting  its  f(>rni  into  that  t»f  a  semi-octagon,  or 
three-si<l(Hl  arch.  On  the  keystone  is  a  figure  of  Garuda,  and  on  either 
side  of  him  a  Naga  tignre,  with  a  seven-headed  snake  h<xxl,  and 
bevond  that  a  class  of  ilowing  tracerv  we  are  verv  familiar  "with  in 
India  about  the  ]»eriod  «)t'  its  erection,  its  similarity  to  the  Nepalese 
gateway  at  Bhatgaon  (  \V<K>dcut  No.  174)  has  already  lK>en  KMuarked 
ui>on,  and  altogether  it  is  interesting,  as  exenqdifying  aclassof  Indian 
ornamentation  that  came  into  (1iina  from  the  nortli.  If  we  had  a  few 
s]>ecimens  of  art  ]>enetrating  fnnn  the  south,  we  might  find  out  tho 
secret  of  the  historv  of  Ibuldhist  art  in  China. 

A  few  yeai*s  hence  it  may  be  ])ossil)le  to  attempt  to  \\Tite  a  history 
of  architi?cture  in  China.  At  present,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
deserilK^  the  styh>  as  ])ractised  at  the  present  day,  and  to  ^Kniit  out  in 
what  respect  it  ililfers  from  the  styles  prevailing  in  neigh  Km  ring 
countries.     B(*v«)nd  this  we  shall  not  be  able  to  advance  till   some 
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qiialiliwl  iierwiii,  itcooiupatiicil  by  a  ]ihr)tngr)i]ihcr,  in  ciiablt-il  to  visit 
tho  tentral  a:nl  western  [iroviiio.*  (if  the  empire.  Even  then  his  viwit 
will  bo  of  very  little  use,  unless  he  is  Miffieientiy  familiar  with  the 
style,  aH  now  known,  to  lie  uble  t<.  disc  rim  iiuite  K-tweon  what  is  new 
and  wlmt  is  old,  and  by  an  citoniled  Heries  of  inilnctiouM  U>  check  tho 
absurdities  of  native  tradition,  and  fiirm  his  own  ojiinion  on  tho  fact* 
presented  to  him.  AHsmning  all  this,  it  is  still  iloiibtful  whether  tho 
materials  exist  iu  China  for  any  extende-l  history  of  the  art.  Snuh 
facts  as  have  come  to  light  are  nut  eueonraging.  Wotid  has  been  far 
too  extensively  used  throughout  fur  any  very  jwrmanent  stylo  of 
architecture  ever  having  lieeu  emjil'iyed.  But  there  are  things  in 
Cambodia,  and  other  neighlxiurin}^  stutes,  which  seem  to  have  coiuo 
neither  from  India,  nor  from  any  other  eountry  we  are  acquainted 
with,  Itut  are  nevertheless  of  foreign  origin,  anil  must  have  Iwcu 
imported  from  some  extraneous  land :  aiid  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
w©  are  to  look  for  their  originals  if  not  in  central  'ir  western  China. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Jajuin.     So  far  as  our  knowledge  at 
present   extends,  there   is   not  a  single  |H.'niianent  building  in  tho 
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island  (if  so  monumental  a  character  as  to  deserve  being  dignified  by 
l)eing  t'lasscHl  among  the  true  architectural  examples  of  other  countries. 
It  may  Ijo  that  the  dread  of  earthquakes  has  prevented  them  raising 
their  buildings  to  more  than  one  or  two  storeys  in  height,  or  con- 
structing them  of  more  solid  materials  than  wood.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  Japanese  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  building  races  of 
mankind,  and  have  no  taste  for  this  mode  of  magnificence.  It  is  the 
same  storj'  as  in  China :  we  shall  not  know  whether  it  is  true  that 
there  are  no  objects  worthy  to  be  styled  architecture  in  Japan  till  the 
island  is  more  scientifically  explored  than  it  has  been  ;  nor,  if  they  do 
not  exist,  shall  wo  till  then  be  able  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  above 
causes  their  al>sence  is  to  be  ascribed.  Such  information  as  we  have  is 
very  discouraging;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  though  quaint  and 
curious  in  itself,  and  so  far  worthy  of  attention,  it  is  of  little 
interest  beyond  the  shores  of  the  islands  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  only  too  clear  that  the  art,  as  practised  in  Japan, 
has  no  title  to  rank  with  Uiat  already  described  in  the  preceding 
l>ages,  and  consecjuently  no  claim  to  a  place  in  a  general  history  of 
architectural  art. 

However  admiral »le  and  ingenious  the  modem  Chinese  may  be,  it 
is  in  the  minor  arts — such  as  carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  the  manu- 
facture of  vessels  of  porcelain  and  bronze,  and  all  that  relates  to  silk 
and  cotton  niaiiufacrtures.  In  these  they  certainly  excel,  and  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  while  Euroj>e  was  still  l>arl>arous,  but  in 
all  tlie  higher  branches  of  art  they  take  a  very  low  position,  and  seem 
utterly  unprogn'stsive. 

11  icy  have  no  p(H*try,  pr()j)erly  so  called,  and  no  literature  worthy 
of  the  name.  Their  ])ainting  never  rose  much  above  the  scale  of  deco- 
ration, their  sciili)ture  is  more  carving  than  anything  we  know  by 
the  higher  name,  and  their  architecture  stands  on  the  same  low  level 
as  their  other  arts.  It  is  rich,  ornamental,  and  appropriate  foi 
domestic  i>uq)0ses,  but  ephemeral  and  totally  wanting  in  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  conception.  Still  it  is  pleasing,  InK^ause  truthful ;  but, 
after  all,  its  great  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  of  architecture  will 
]>robably  turn  out  to  rest  on  the  light  it  throws  on  the  earlier  stylea 
and  on  the  etlinogra])liic  relations  of  China  to  the  surrounding  nationc 
(»f  Kastern  Asia. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

ON  SOME  DISPUTED  POINTS  OF  INDIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

Thkoughout  the  preceding  pages  the  dates  of  kings'  reigns,  where 
quoted,  have  been  assumed  as  known,  and  the  eras  from  which  they 
are  calculated  as  ascertained.  This  has  Ijeen  done  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  narrative  of  events  by  introducing  a  chronological  dis- 
quisition at  every  point  where  a  date  occurs  ;  but  no  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  needs  to  bo  told  that  the  dates  of  mediaeval  dynasties 
in  India  are  far  from  settled,  and  that  few  are  universally  acquiesced 
in.  Great  progress  has,  it  is  true,  been  made  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years  in  clearing  away  the  difficulties  that  suiTound  the  subject.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  dates  of  sufficient 
importance  to  afifect  our  reasoning  which  still  remain  in  doubt ;  but 
though  this  may  bo  true,  there  are  many  others  about  which  the 
world  in  general  feel  considerable  hesitation.  It  consequently  becomes 
almost  indispensable  to  state  briefly  the  grounds  on  which  the  chrono- 
logy used  throughout  this  work  is  based,  in  order  that  the  correctness 
of  most  of  the  inductions  stated  ip  it  may  1x3  estimated  at  their  true 
value.  ^ 

The  earliest  reasonable  statement  bearing  on  the  subject  which  we 
possess  is  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Arrian's  *  Indica.'  It  is  there  stated 
— quoting  from  Megasthenes  — "  That  from  Bacchus  (Ixwaku)  tO  San- 
drocottus  (Chandragupta),  the  Indians  reckon  one  hundred  and  fifty- 

*  In  the  year  1870  I  published  in  the  difficult  to  follow  by  those  to  whom  the 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society'  subject  is  new.      The  following   is  an 

(N.S.),  vol.  iv.  p.  81,  d  8€4]q.,  an  article  a])stract  of  that  paper,  with  such  correc- 

on  Indian  chronology,  in  which  my  views  tions   as    have   occurred   to  mo   in   the 

on   the   subject  were   stated  at   great<?r  meanwhile,  and  stated  in  a  consecutive 

length  and  more  detail  than  it  is  pro-  ]  form,  and  with  only  those  details  that 

posed  to  do  here.      Being  addressed  to  seem  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible, 

those  who  were  supposed  to  be  more  or  '  For  further  particulars  on  special  points 

less  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  paper  the   reader    is    referred  to    the    article 

took   the  form   of  an  argument,  mther  itself, 
than  of  a  sjtatement,  and  is,  consecjuently. 
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three  nionarclis,  who  reigned  during  the  space  of  six  thousand  and 
forty-two  years." 

The  first  part  of  this  statement  is  eminently  satisfactory,  as  it 
seems  clear  from  it  that  we  possess  in  the  Puranas  the  same  lists  as 
were  submitknl  to  the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  In  the  Solar 
lists,  we  have  in  the  Treta  Yug  sixty-two  reigns,  from  Ixwaku  to 
Rama.^  There  is  no  complete  Lunar  list  in  that  age.  For  the  Dwapar 
age  we  have  three  Solar  lists :  one  for  Kusha  to  Vrihadsana,  thirty- 
five  rei«i;ns ;  another  from  Dishta  to  Janamejaya,  thirty-three  reigns ; 
and  a  tliird,  from  the  Fon  of  Swadhaja,  the  father  of  Sita,  wife  of 
Kama,  to  Mahabasi,  thirty- four  reigns.  In  the  Kali  Yug  wo  have  no 
complete  Solar  list,  Imt  the  Lnnar  list  gives  fifty  descents  from  Jara- 
sandha  to  the  last  Nanda.  This  gives  145  or  146  reigns,  or  rather  too 
few.  But  the  Lunar  lists,  from  the  Dwapar  Yug,  give  forty-four 
fix)m  Puru  to  Yudhishihira,  and  fifty  from  Yadu  to  Krishna,  so  that 
the  average  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  stated  by  Mogasthenes. 

The  second  part  of  the  statc^ment.  giving  these  kings*  reigns  an 
average  duration  of  nearly  foity  yeai*H,  must  of  course  b<i  rejected,  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  tliat,  at  that  early  age,  the  falsification  of  the 
chronology  had  only  gone  U}  the  extent  of  duplication,  and  that  the 
monstrous  system  of  Yugs,  with  all  their  attendant  absurdities,  had 
not  then  l)een  invented. 

Though  it  may  not  at  present  be  capable  of  direct  proof,  I  have 
myself  no  doubt  that  the  date  assigm-d  by  the  Hindus  for  the  Kali 
Yug  (3101  n.(\)  is  a  true  date,  though  misapplied.  It  either  was  the 
date  when  the  Aryans  assumed  that  their  ancestors  had  fir»t  crossed 
the  Indus,  or  when  tliev  had  first  settled  on  the  Iwinks  of  the  Saraswati 

ft 

or  the  Ghoghra.  It  forms  no  ])art  of  any  subse(pu'ntly  invented  system, 
and  seems  the  only  one  fixed  point  in  a  sea  of  falsification.  Assuming 
it  for  the  present,  and  deducting  Chandragupt;\'s  date  from  it,  we 
have  3101 —325  =  2770  years  from  Ixwaku  to  Chandragupta,  which, 
divided  by  153,  gives  the  retisonable  numlxjr  c»f  eighteen  years 
for  the  duration  of  each  king's  reign.  Of  course  it  is  not  contended 
that  these  list«  are  absolutely  to  Ih)  depended  upon — many  names  may 
be  lost,  and  many  misplaced,  from  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  or 
from  other  causes ;  but,  on  the  whole,  when  treated  in  this  manner, 
they  aftbrd  a  reasonable  framework  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  history  of  India,  and  one  that  accords  perfectly  with  all  we 
at  present  know'  alK)ut  the  ancient  history  of  the  immigrant  Aryans. 


'  The  lists  used  for  this  statement  of 
pre-Biiddhist  chronology  are  those  coni- 
l)ile<l  by  James  Prinsej),  and  jniblished 
in  his  *  Usefnl  Tables '  in  1836.  Thev  were 
afterwards  revised  and  reiai])lishrd  by  are  amply  sntticient. 
Ed.  Thomas,  i\i  \V\s  e\\\VvvA\  <A  Vxvwwv*?^ 


works,  in  185?.  In  a  re^lar  treatise  on 
chronology  it  wonld  1)0  indispensable  to 
refer  to  tlie  Pnmnns  themselves;  in  a 
mere   statement  of  resnlt«  these  tables 
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If  this  view  can  be  sustained,  the  events  which  are  described  in 
the  Ramayana — not  of  course  the  poem,  which  is  comparatively  mo- 
dem— took  place  about  2000  years  before  Christ.  Adhering  to  the 
above  average,  we  gather  that  the  events  described  in  the  *  Mahabha- 
rata/  in  like  manner,  occurred  900  years  before  Chandragupta,  or  1225^ 
or  more  precisely,  according  to  the  Puranic  chronology,  thus — 

B.C. 

Chaudragupta  ........  325 

Sisunagas,  360  years   ........  360 

Sunakas     .  .  .        •.  .  .  .  .  128 

Sahadeva  to  Ripunjaya,  23  reigns  at  18  yeure  .         .         .  414 

1227 


which  may  probably  be  taken  as  very  near  the  true  date. 

It  must  for  the  present  remain  an  open  question  whether  the  dates 
just  quoted  can  be  so  established  as  to  stand  the  test  of  the  exigences  of 
modern  critical  acumen.  It  would  bo  very  satisfactory  if  this  could 
be  so  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  because  it  would  afford  a  firm 
basis  for  all  our  reasoning  regarding  the  ancient  history  and  ethno- 
graphy of  India,  but  also  because  it  would  prove  that  the  Puranas  do 
contain  the  germs  of  truths  which,  when  properly  investigated,  may 
lead  to  the  most  important  deductions.  My  own  impression  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  requisite  materials  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  fashion  has  been  lately  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  thing,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made — so  far  as  I  know — by  any  comj)etent  scholar, 
to  investigate  the  matter  on  scientific  principles. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  come  to  the  Anjana  era,  691  b.c.,^  and 
the  life  of  Buddha,  we  tread  on  surer  ground ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for 
our  purposes  that  it  is  so,  as  with  the  life  of  Buddha  the  mediaeval 
history  of  India  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  unless  his  date  and 
that  of  his  successors  can  bo  established  with  hi  least  approximate 
certainty,  the  history  of  architecture  in  India  must  remain  unintel- 
ligible. In  this  instance,  however,  the  materials,  I  believe,  exist  in 
abundance.  They  have  not,  it  is  true,  been  as  yet  investigated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  any  point  certain,  but  the  difficulties 
are  daily  disappearing,  and  as  every  point  gained  aids  materially 
in  throwing  light  on  others  that  have  hitherto  been  considered 
unsettled,  we  may  hope  before  long  to  see  the  whole  satisfactorily 
resolved. 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  point  in  the  whole  early  history  of 
India  on  which  the  chronicles  of  Ceylon  and  Further  India  are  so 
distinct  and  unanimous  than  that  Buddha  died — as  they  express  it, 


*  Crawfurd'g  *  Embasay  to  Ava,'  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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attained  Nirvana — at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  in  the  year  543  u.c.,  or 
in  the  year  148  of  the  Eetzana^  or  Anjana  epoch.^ 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made,  it  appears  to  me  on  the  most 
illogical  and  insufiicient  data,  to  invalidate  this  conclusion.  There  is 
an  admitted  falsification  in  the  Ceylonese  annals,  as  set  forth  in  the 
*  Mahawanso,'  of  sixty  years  about  this  date ;  but  as  Tnmonr,  who  first 
pointed  it  out,  explained  also  the  reason  for  it,^  the  rectification  is 
easy,  and  the  result  clear.  It  seems  that  Vijaya,  the  first  Indian  im- 
migrant or  conqueror  of  Ceylon,  landed  in  the  island  483  years  B.C.,  or 
thereabout ;  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  down  to  Devenampiya- 
tisso,  the  contemporary  of  Asoka,  when  added  together,  amount  to 
only  236  years.  When  the  annals  came  to  be  expounded  in  the  '  Maha- 
wanso/  it  was  thought  expedient,  for  the  good  of  religion,  that  the 
coming  of  Vijaya  should  bo  coincident  with  the  death  of  Buddha;  and 
as  the  sacred  era  could  not  be  disturbed,  Asoka's  reign  was  carried 
back  so  as  to  admit  of  the  adjustment.  This  was  effected  principally 
by  reducing  the  epoch  of  the  nine  Nandas  from  100  years,  at  which 
the  Puraiias  place  them,  to  forty-four,  and  by  other  slight  alterations. 
The  sixty  years  was  after^'ards  recovered  by  small  increments  to 
subsequent  reigns,  not  of  much  consequence,  but  injuriously  affecting 
the  correctness  of  the  whole  chronology  of  the  *  Mahawanso,'  down  to 
about  A.D.  400,  when  it  was  compiled  in  its  present  form.  As 
the  date  of  Asoka's  reign  is  perfectly  well  known  (272-236  B.C.), 
we  have  only  to  reject  the  most  improbable  coincidence  of  Vijaya 
landing  on  the  day  of  Buddha's  Nirvana,  which  there  is  nothing 
to  support,  and  the  whole  becomes  clear,  and  everj'thing  falls  into 
its  place.* 

Besides  the  Ceylonese  lists,  and  those  quoted  by  Crawfurd  from  the 
Burmese  annals,^  the  Puranas  afford  us  two,  quoted  below,  which  are 
of  great  interest  to  us,  and  the  whole  are  so  marvellously  coincident, 
that  there  seems  very  little  doubt  of  their  general  authenticity. 


•  Bigaiulet's  *  Life  of  Gaudama,*  p.  323.     that  in  the  7th  century  Hiouen  Thsang 
'  *  Embassy  to  Ava,'  loc.  cit.  wrote:  "DepuisloNin'ana  jusqu'aujour- 

•  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Swiety  of  |  d')mile8unscomptentl200ans,le8autrc« 
Bengal,'  vol.  vi.  p.  715.  |  1500  ans;  il  y  en  a  qui  affinnent  qu'il 

•  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  annals,  to  |  e'est  ecoule  plus  de  900,  mats  que  le 
which  we  generally  look  for  assistance  in  nombro  do  1000  n'est  pas  encore  com- 
our  diftioulties,  are  not  likely  to  aftbrd  us  plet."  ('Histoire,*  p.  131.  *  Vie  et  Voyages,' 
any  in  this.  Confucius  was  born  551  B.C.,  |  i.  335.')  The  first  is  the  nearest,  ac- 
and  died  478 ;  he  was  constniuently  only  i  cording  to  our  ideas.  He  was  writing 
eight  years  old  when  Buddha  died,  and  ,  apparently  in  1190  a.b.  It  may  be  1200, 
in  order  to  give  Buddha  the  necessary  if  it  was  written  after  his  return  to  China ; 
precedence  in  date,  the  Buddhists  boldly  j  but  from  this  confusion  it  is  evident  no 
addetl  five  centuries  to  this,  placing  him  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  dates  he 
about  1000  B.C.    This  struggle  l>etween     may  quote  fnun  the  Nirvana. 

truth  and  falseWKvd  \eA  \jo  wi<i\vc.v^\i^\\ftvoiv  '      *  *  Eml»assy  to  Ava.'    Appendix. 
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Sola II  List. 


.B.C. 

Kritanjuya 691 

Rananjaya — 

Sanjaya — 

8akya — 

Suddhotlaua — 

Ratula         — 

Prast'iiajit — 

Ksliudraka — 

Kimdaka — 

Suratha — 

Sumitra       ....  451  ? 


Lunar  Li.<rr. 
SaisuHoga  Dynasty  reign&l  360  years. 

B.C. 

Sifiunnga 685 

Kakavama — 

KHhomadlianium — 

Kshotraujaa — 

Bimbi^Mi^a 603 

K(tnwapanay  9. 
Bhumiputraj  14. 

Ajatasatni 551 

U<laya8wa .SI  9 

Dasaka •      •  503 

Nagadasoka 495 

Sisunaga 471 

Kalasoka 453 

Mall  a  Xanda 425 

Siimalya — 

7  Naiidas — 

luterrerjnum  Kantilya^  eudiug  325 


With  regard  to  the  fii*st  or  Solar  list,  Professor  Wilson  remarks, 
that  "  Sakya  is  no  doubt  the  name  of  the  author  or  reviver  of  Budd- 
hism, but  is  out  of  place,  as  he  was  the  son  and  not  the  father  of 
Suddbodaua."  ^  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  grandson  takes  his  grandfather's  name,  and  which  is  an 
interminable  cause  of  confusion  in  Indian  chronological  inquiries.' 
Gautama,  as  we  know,  never  ascended  tlio  throne,  but  devoted  himself 
to  his  religious  duties,  but  his  son  Riitula  succeeded  his  grandfather. 
Jn  like  manner,  the  Prasenajit  in  the  list  is  not  the  cousin  and  com- 
panion of  Buddha,  but  the  grandson,  or  grand-nephew  of  that  earlier 
king  of  the  same  name.  Sumitra,  the  last  name  mentioned  in  the 
Bhagavat  Purana,  seems  to  have  ascended  the  throne  about  451. 
There  are  no  exact  dates  for  fixing  this  event,  and  with  him  perished 
the  long  line  of  Solar  monarchs,  who,  for  more  than  twenty-six  cen- 
turies— if  our  chronology  is  correct— had  influenced  in  so  marked  a 
manner  the  destinies  of  India. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Kalasoka,  the  eleventh  king  of  this 
dynasty,  that  the  second  convocation  was  held,  100  years  after  the 
Nirvana.  This,  too,  it  has  recently  become  the  fashion  to  doubt.  The 
accounts,  however,  in  the  *  Mahawanso,'  and  the  pointed  mode  in  which 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  Burmese  annals,  seem  sufficient  to  settle  the 
point.  Like  Vijaya's  landing  in  Ceylon  on  the  day  of  Buddha's 
Nirvana,   Prome  is    said   to    have   been    founded   443,   the   year   of 


'  Visliuu  Purana,  p.  46:1 

-  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic   Society,'  vr»l.  iv.  (N.S.)  p.  85. 
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this  convocation.'      They  mast  have  believed  etrongly,  or  they  wonld 
not  have  atteiiipf«il  the  adjastment. 

As  1)eforo  mentioned,  we  have  neither  buildings,  nor  coins,  nor 
inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period,  nnr  indeed  any  material  facts  that 
woiiM  enable  ne  to  verify  the  chronological  data.  It  is.  however,  ao 
near  the  tinio  when  these  became  abundant,  that  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  hope  that  some  aacb  evidences  may  tarn  ap.  Till 
something  is  found,  the  absence  of  all  such  materials  must  remain  as  a 
curious  piece  of  evidence  regarding  the  important  influence  that  the 
contact  of  the  nations  of  the  West  had  on  the  arts  and  civilizatioa  of 
India  at  the  time. 


SIauuv 

\,   SfS 

\     AS 

J  Kaswa  DvNAsriKH. 

CnaovoLO. 

BMLKIMNS. 

Ma..rga 

Dy,.ul.j, 

id  gear. 

<'lmii<inigu|.ta 

325 

:;oi 

Hntl>i<JUDiplia.  t<1ny<i^iri. 

ABokB 

276 

<',ive9  at  tiimbhar,  Iiisi-riptiu 

a.L>ls,&<- 

240 

DHBsralbu 

230? 

C;.VL.  at  Burubhar. 

Siingatii 

220? 

Inilrnpalila 

212? 

CuvoutBbaju? 

Somaenrman 

210 

^Bawlluiniia  i 

203 

Cavi-a  nt  U.iByi.Kiri. 

VnbaJmllm 

l!t5 

It>iil  Dt  IlhMrbut. 

SuiKia 

Dipuifty,  1 

1  .j,„r^. 

188 

Ckvo  itt  ltc.U>. 

Agnimitra 

152 

ISuiycslitlin 

144 

Ciivt'K  !)  uijil  12.  AJuiitu. 

m 

JlftdrokB,  or  Arclmka 

129 

Cbttityii  t-'avc,  NaBsii-k. 

riiliuduka 

127 

Ghoshttvuau 

124 

Viijramilni 

121 

Bbasax-Rtft 

112 

Dcvabhuli 

86 

•-■iiv..  at  Kurli. 

Knnir 

Dyn-i/S. 

5  i/fari. 

Vamdcva 

7S 

U7 

lirtj  Itniii  TOW,  Udayii^'iri  ? 

Narojuni. 

53 

41 

,.        diwl 

31 

Thcchronologyoflhofio  throe  dynasties,  as  recorded  in  thoPumnaa, 
nmy  ailmit  of  some  adjustment  in  detail ;  but  the  wliole  is  so  rea- 


'  CwstuiA'a  '  V!.iubHi!Ky  t"  Avii 
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sonable  and  consistent  that  it  can  hardly  be  to  any  great  extent. 
The  whole,  too,  is  now  found  to  be  so  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
architecture  of  their  ago,  and  with  such  inscriptions  as  have  been 
found,  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  its  general 
correctness. 

The  cardinal  point  on  which  the  whole  hinges  is  the  twelfth 
year  of  Asoka's  reign  after  his  consecration — the  sixteenth  from  his 
inauguration.  In  that  year  he  published  his  rock-cut  edicts,  in  which 
he  mentions  his  allies,  Antiochus  and  Antigonus,  Ptolemy  (Phila- 
delphus),  Magas  (of  Cyrene),  and  Alexander  (of  Macedonia).^  As  it 
happens,  all  these  five  names  are  mentioned  together  in  Justin's 
abridgment  of  Trogus  Pompeius  (xxvi.  2,  3  and  xxvii.  1),  though 
without  giving  any  date.  As  Magas,  however,  died  B.C.  257,  and  the 
only  year  in  which  all  five  were  alive  together  was  either  that  year  or 
the  preceding,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  sixteenth  of  Asoka 
was  B.C.  256  or  B.C.  257.  If  that  is  so,  it  seems  impossible  to  bring 
down  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Chandragupta  to  a  time  more 
modem  than  one  or  two  years  after  b.c.  325.  The  Coylonese  annals 
allow  him  thirty-four  years,^  but  our  knowledge  of  what  happened  in 
India  in  Alexander's  time  forbids  any  such  extension.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  accession  happening  in  the  year,  or  the  year  after,  the 
defeat  of  Porus,  is  not  exactly  what  we  would  expect  from  the 
context ;  but  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  controvert  it. 

Even  if  it  were  not  so  certain  as  it  appears  to  be  from  the  state- 
ments just  quoted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chronology  of  this 
period  can  easily  be  settled  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  found  in 
the  rock-cut  excavations  quoted  in  the  table,  as  well  as  from  coins 
and  other  materials  that  exist.  These  dynasties  thus  become  a  fixed 
starting-point  for  all  our  inquiries,  either  backwards  or  forwards. 


Andra,  oh  Andrabritya  Dynasty. 

Chronolooy.  Buildings. 

I 

Sipraka 31 

Krishna a.d.  8    ,  Cave  at  Nassick. 

Satakami  1 10      South  gateway,  Sanchi. 

Pumotsanga 28    |  Caves.lO  and  11  Ajunta. 

Srivaswami 46    : 


*  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  vol.  v.  p.  20,  &c.,  &c. 

Bengal,*  vol.  vii.  p.  261 ;  *  Journal  of  the  *  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic   Society  of 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  xii.  p.  232;  Bengal,'  vol.  vi.  p.  714. 
Cunningham's   *  Archieological   Reports,* 


Am>iia,  (ir  Axdkabritva  Dtnattv— (wnftmMd. 

CHIHIHOLIHiV.  Bl-ILniMGt. 

^utnkikitii  II A.u.  6i      f*aka  Era  established  A.p.  T9. 

LniuInlaiB 120      Xulupaiu  cave,  Nanck. 

Apitaka 138 

t*«iighn 150 

Siitiikiiriii  til.    .....  168      Budn  Dama,  bridge  ioacriptioo,  aj 

SkHUdhaitwati 186 

Mrigtndm 193 

KiiDtulaewati 196' 

SwatikHrna 201 

rulnlnavit 205    , 

GomkahuKKiu'ri 241 

llaLi 2ei; 

Mniilnliika 271 

I'urindra  iiciin 270 

Hindaro 3h| 

Bujadnawnti G  tiie. 

Siviuwiiti 2S4 

Gaulaniipulni 312      (iu|itt  Km  (-Htiiblislinl  A.n.  :tli) :  c 

Niuwii'k,  ouli't  mil  Amravali. 

Vtuithi  pHlrii 333 

Pul'miftt 33,1 

Sivaari 3il:i 

Bkiiiiiliw  Willi 370 

Yajnusri 377      I'livcdt  Xmwiok. 

Vijayu 406      (imit  pave  Kcnhrri. 

C'hiiTidnisri .412 

I'iil"i"iit 422 

dini 42n 

nr  43U       I'liviii  It'..  17,  Riid  19  AJiiiitii. 


[ 


Fur  this  dynnsty,  ne  far  tlic  (irecoiliiif?  tliroc.  wo  are  ilo[x;ndetit  oh 
the  I'uraiinR ;  Imt  itn  chroiioKigy,  like  thoint,  is  hi  rtiusoiiahlo  aiid  8u 
coiiMinleiit  with  what  avi-  kiirii  from  nthor  sourcoB  that  I  sec  no 
reaHoii  whutcvi-r  i'nr  dimliting  its  ffciionil  titrrectness.  'I'horo  are 
nlif;lit  (UBfrc)>aiicien.  nf  cimrHo,  nut  only  as  to  numce  but  as  to  the 
duration  of  this  dynasty  in  the  difftroiit  IViniiias.  Thus  the  Vishnu 
I'urana,  accordiiip;  to  Wilson,  cnunierateH  tliirty  kingB,  reigning  -toti 
years;  the  Vayu  ami  liliapavat  the  same.  The  Uatsya  givca  only 
twenty-nine  kings,  biit  niakos  theui  reign  160  years;  hut  none  of 
them  give  all  the  namee,  nor  di>es  tlio  addition  of  the  huigeet  list 
CKteiid  beyond  43.5  years.'  This  whole,  from  Ohundragnpta  to  the 
last,  arc  also  added  together  {p.  232),  and  make  up  751  years,  or 
bringing  the  last  of  the  Andrau  down  to  a.i>.  426.  The  actual  fixation 
of  these  dates  will  jirolmbly  he  found  in  Nassick  cave  inscriptions. 
Two  of  those  bear  dates :  one,  apiiarently  in  tJie  reign  of  Puloiuavi. 


..'  S.-onii.l  Viiition,  vol.  iv.  p.  200;  v^  also  p.  232, 
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or  Padma,  is  dated  nineteen  from  an  unspecified  era  ;  the  other  is  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  **  modern  era/'  and  the  act  recorded  is, 
apparently,  by  order  of  Gautaraiputra.^  As  it  is,  however,  almost 
certain  that  the  Gupta  era,  a.d.  319,  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
the  last-named  king,  it  seems  probable  that  when  these  inscriptions 
are  more  carefully  examined  than  they  hitherto  have  been,  they  will 
fix  these  reigns  with  even  greater  certainty  than  we  obtain  from 
the  Puranic  dates;  the  one  element  of  uncertainty  being  that  the 
new  era  does  not  seem  to  be  dated  either  from  the  accession  of  the 
king  or  from  any  great  event,  but  four  cycles  of  sixty  years,  or  240 
years  from  the  Saka  era  it  was  intended  to  supersede.^ 

However  this  may  be  settled,  it  cannot  disturb  either  the  initial 
or  the  final  dates  of  this  dynasty,  nor  affect  to  a  greater  extent  than 
say  ten  or  twelve  years  the  period  of  751,  which  extended  from  the 
accession  of  Chandragupta  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Andras  in  or 
about  A.D.  426. 

This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  these  four  dynasties  form  the 
backbone  of  our  mediaeval  chronology  of  India  to  which  all  minor 
events  must  be  fitted,  and  fortunatelv  most  of  them  do  so  without 
any  difficulty.  It  was  the  great  period  of  Buddhist  supremacy  in 
India.  There  were,  it  is  true,  Buddhists  in  India  before  Asoka,  but 
they  were  then  only  a  sect,  and  Buddhism  was  a  religion  for  two 
centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Andras.  It  was  then,  however,  a 
struggling  faction.  The  modern  Hindu  religion  was  gradually 
raising  its  head  under  the  Gupta  and  1  jjain  princes,  and  in  the  8th 
century  it  superseded  Buddhism  in  most  parts  of  India. 

A  great  part  of  the  uncertainty  that  of  late  years  has  crept  into 
the  chronology  of  this  period  is  owing  to  the  neglect  with  which 
these  dynasties  have  been  treated  by  modem  investigators.  This 
has  arisen  principally  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  their  coins,  while  it 
has  been  principally  from  numismatic  researches  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  elucidation  of  many  dark  passages  of  Indian 
history'.  Coinage  was,  however,  a  most  distinctly  foreign  importa- 
tion into  India.  The  Bactrian  Greeks  were  the  coiners  jxir  excellence, 
and  it  is  through  their  coins,  and  those  only,  that  complete  lists  of 
their  kings  down  to  130  B.C.  have  been  compiled.  It  is  only  from 
their  coins  also  that  we  know  the  names  of  the  barbarian  kings  who 
succeeded  them,  or  those  of  the  Sah  kings,  who  appear  next  in  our 


*  *  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  cither  of  these  figures  may  be  employed 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  v.  p.  42  and  in  converting  years  of  the  Christian  Era 
47.  into  those  of  the  Saka  or  Ballabhi,  or 

*  As  tlie  commencement  of  tliis  era  is  Gui)ta  Samvats.  Throughout  this  work 
not  coincident  with  the  years  we  employ,  I  have  used  the  latter  figure  as  that  more 
hut  about  half-way  between  78  and  70,  generally  in  use. 
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list.  But  the  four  dynasties  from  Chandragupta  to  Chandrasri  Were 
of  native  kings,  who  had  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  oome  in  contact 
with  the  Greeks,  and  had  nev^r  learnt  the  art  of  coining,  or,  at  least, 
used  it  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  us  to  identify  their  names  or 
succession  from  their  coins.  Their  caves,  and  the  inscriptions  with 
which  they  covered  their  walls,  are  fast  supplying  the  information 
their  coins,  if  they  had  existed,  would  have  afforded  ;  but  the  investi- 
gation has  not  been  taken  up  by  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  numismatists.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
done  to  show  that  the  materials  exist  for  establishing  the  history  of 
these  dynasties  on  a  sure  basis ;  and  when  this  is  done  from  inscrip- 
tions combined  with  architecture,  the  results  are  more  satisfactory 
than  when  dependent  on  numismatic  evidence  alone. 


Sah 

K 

INGvS 

OF  Saurastra. 

Coin  Datfs. 

A.D. 

Coin  Dates. 

A.D. 

Nahapana     .... 

79 

— 

Vim  Daman  ....      — 

— 

Usbavadata  .... 

— 

Isvara  Datta. 

— 

Swami  Chastana 

,       — 

Vijayu  Sah    . 

170 

249 

Jaya  Dama   . 

— 

— 

Damajata  Sri 

— 

Jiva  Dania    . 

— 

— 

1  Rudra  Sail    . 

197 

276 

Budra  Daman 

72 

151 

Visva  Sinha  . 

— 

— 

Rudra  Sinlia 

102 

181 

,  Atri  Daman  . 

Riidra  Bah    .      .      . 

.      101 

183 

Viflva  Sah     . 

200 

279 

SriSah    .... 

,       — 

22.  Rudra  Sinha 

270 

8angha  Daman  . 

Ana  Daman  . 

271 

280 

Daman  Sah   .... 

144 

223 

Swami  Rudra  Sah   . 

292 

371 » 

Yawi  Daman 

— 

1  Swami  Rudra  Sah  II. 

■            — ^ 

Damajata  Sri 

— 

— 

1 

r 

The  evidence  on  which  the  dates  in  the  above  list  are  founded  is 
in  curious  contrast  with  that  on  which  those  of  the  previous  dynasties 
rest.  It  is  almost  wholly  numismatic.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
Nahapana,  describes  himself  as  the  viceroy  or  satrap  of  King  Kshah- 
arata,^  certainly  a  foreigner,  who  conquered  the  country  and  held  it 
in  subjection  for  nearly  300  years. 

The  one  point  that  interests  us  here  is  to  ascertain  from  what 
era  the  dates  on  the  coins  are  to  bo  calculated.  When  I  previously 
wrote  on  the  subject,^  I  felt  inclined  to  adopt  a  suggestion  that 
Nahapana  was  the  founder  of  the  era  known  afterwards  as  that  of 


*  This  list  is  abstracted  principally 
from  one  in  vol.  viii.  p.  27,  *  Journtd 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,*  quoting  only  such  dates  as  ap- 
pear certain.  TIio  earlier  names  are  taken 
ftx)m  a  paper  by  Bhau  Daji.  vol.  ix.  p.  243 


of  the  same  journal. 

*  *  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  v.  p.  49. 

'  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety,' vol.  iv.  (N.S.)  p.  129. 
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Vicramaditya,  B.C.  56.  I  did  this  principally  because  I  felt  certain 
that  no  king  of  that  name  reigned  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  I 
could  discover  no  event  occurring  about  that  time  so  important  as 
to  deserve  to  be  commemorated  by  an  era. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  foreign  conquest  and  the  foundation  of  a 
new  dynasty  were  just  such  events  as  would  be  so  celebrated  ;  and, 
pending  further  evidence,  this  assumption  seemed  to  account  for 
what  was  otherwise  inexplicable  in  the  foundation  of  this  era.  Since 
then,  however,  a  more  careful  study  of  Rudra  Daman's  Bridge  in- 
scription,* and  the  architectural  evidence  detailed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  have  convinced  me  that  such  a  theory  was  untenable.  The 
Bridge  inscription  is  dated  in  the  year  72,  from  the  same  era  from 
which  all  the  coins  of  the«e  kings  are  dated.  In  it  he  boasts  **  that, 
after  twice  conquering  the  Sata  Kami,  Lord  of  Dakshinapatha,  he 
did  not  completely  destroy  him  on  account  of  their  near  con- 
nexion, and  thus  obtained  glory."  And  he  boasts  of  conquering, 
among  other  countries,  Anupa,  Saurastra,  Asva  Kutcha,  Kukura, 
Aparanta,  <fec.^ 

A  little  further  on  in  our  history,  Gautamiputra,  in  whoso 
reign  the  era  was  established  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Guptas  and  Ballabhis,  boasts,  in  an  inscription  in  a  cave  at  Nassick, 
that  he  had  conquered,  among  others,  all  the  countries  above  enu- 
merated, and  as  having  re-established  the  glory  of  the  Satavahana 
dynasty,  and  destroyed  the  race  of  Khagarata.^  All  this  reveals  a 
state  of  matters  that  will  not  accord  with  th<>  Vicramaditya  era,  but 
does  perfectly  agree  with  that  of  Salivahana. 

Assuming  that  the  Sata  Kami  dynasty  is  correctly  represented 
in  the  Puranas,  as  enumerated  above,  Rudra  Dama  would,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  dates  were  Sam  vat,  have  been  reigning  a.d.  16 
(72-56),  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty,  and 
before  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Sata  Kami  II.,  which  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  had  his  family  been  smitten  so  early  in  their 
career.  But  if  we  assume  that  it  was  a.d.  151  (79  +  72),  it  would 
coincide  with  the  reign  of  the  third  king  of  that  name,  and  at  a 
time  when,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  length  of  the  i  eigns,  and 
the  careless  way  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Puranas,  the  fortune* 
of  the  family  were  considerably  depressed  ;  and  it  is  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  this  time  that  Gautamiputra  restored  the 
fortunes  of  his  family.  Had  300  years  elapsed  between  these  two 
events,  the  family  could  hardly  ever  have  attained  the  position  it  did. 

Another  point  of  more  importance  is,  that  the  dates  on  the  Sah 


*  *  Jonnial    Bombay   Bmncli    of    the  >      *  Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  p.  238 ;  see  also  Bhan- 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  viii.  p.  119.      |  darkar,  MS.  translation. 
-*  Ibid.  '  ' 
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coins— from  whatever  era  calculated  —  extend  only  to  270-271,  oi 
doubtfully  to  292.'  If  these  are  calculated  from  the  Vicrama- 
ditya  iSamvat,  they  must  have  oeased  to  reign  in  a.d.  214,  or  at  the 
latest  A.D.  23ti,  and  there  would  have  heen  no  Ehagaratas  for  Gaiit  i- 
niiputra  to  humble  after  A.D.  312.  On  the  other  hand,  if  calculated 
from  A. II.  70,  their  final  extinction  would  hare  been  in  A.n.  349,  or  at 
latest  A.I).  371.  So  that,  though  humbled  by  Gautamipntra,  they 
overlap  the  Gupta  era  to  some  extent,  which  it  aeeme  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  account  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Sah  coins  overlap  and 
nm  into  those  of  the  Gupta  Bcrics,  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  so  strongly 
and,  it  apjiears  to  me.  bo  correctly  iuBists,' 

One  of  two  thinga  sBoma  necessary  :  cither  that  the  Guptas  shall 
be  carried  back  so  as  to  overlap  the  Sahs,  dating  either  from  the 
Viciamadityan  ot  Sclucidan  eras,  ot-  that  the  Saha  be  brought  down 
so  as  to  overlap  them,  if  dating  from  the  era  bearing  their  name. 
Sir.  Thomas  and  General  Cuiininghain  prefer  the  former  hypothesis. 
For  the  reasons  just  stated,  and  others  to  bo  given  further  on,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  latter  hyjiothesis  is  the  onlj"  one  that  is  in 
ai'uiirilauce  with  the  facts  of  tlie  case  as  we  now  know  them. 

'J'his  substitution  of  the  Saka  era  for  the  .Samvat  brings  what  we 
know  of  the  history,  with  what  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions,  and 
gatlier  from  the  coins,  so  completi'ly  into  accordance,  that  I  can  hardly 
doubt  now  tliat  it  is  the  correct  \-iew  of  the  matter,  and  certainly 
in()re  in  accordance  with  tlie  facts  ihan  that  I  previously  adopted. 


Guptas. 

Although  tlio  Puranns  conduct  uo  in  so  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory  a  manner  to  the  end  of  the  Andrabritya  dynasty,  their 
guidanco  forsakes  us  there.  After  that,  all  the  subsequent  con- 
temporary dynasties  were  thrown  into  hoteh-pot — to  use  a  legal 
cspreHsion — and  a  system  of  fraud  and  falsification  commenced  which 
is  the  reproach  of  Indian  history.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  see 
the  causes  of  this  new  and  monstrous  invention.  For  six  centuries 
and  a  half  Buddhism  had  reigned  supremo  in  India,  and  the  system 
of  the  Brahmans.  though  probably  never  extinct,  was  at  least  sub- 
dued anil  Huliordinato.  With  tlie  decline  of  the  Andras  this  state  of 
affairs  was  altered.  The  Guptas,  who  immediately  succeeded  them, 
arc  shown,  both  by  their  coins  and  inscriptions,  to  have  been  followers 


I  'Jniiniai  Bombuy  Branrh  of  tlie  ;  vol.  xii.  p.  IC ;  and  ■  Jnumal  iif  Ihe 
Knyul  ABiatio  Societj','  vol.  viij.  p.  2S.       i  Asintic  Socioty  of  Bengal,'  vol.  xiiv.  p. 

'  tUsay  on  tho  9ali  Kiii>^  of  Saurostra,  |  503 ;  urc  nim  Thnraos's  '  Prinecp,'  vol,  ii. 
'Journal  ot  Ave  BtijiA  kuwAic.  Society,'  I  p.  !15. 
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of  Vishnu   and  Siva,*   and  their  buildings  at  Erun   tell  the  same 
story.^ 

Though  the  Guptas  may  have  inaugurated  the  new  system,  it  was 
by  the  great  Vicramaditya  of  Ujjain  that  it  was  established,  a.d.  615- 
560.  He  did  for  the  new  religion  what  Asoka  had  done  for  Buddhism 
some  seven  and  a  half  centuries  before  his  time.  He  made  a  state 
religion  in  India,  and  established  it  so  firmly  that  little  more  than 
a  century  after  his  death  it  seems  to  have  superseded  Buddhism 
altogether.  It  is  in  his  reign,  apparently,  that  the  Puranic  system, 
was  invented — not  that  the  Puranas  were  written  or  all  the  falsifica- 
tions of  history  invented  in  his  day,  but  a  commencement  was  then 
made,  and  by  the  10th  or  1  Ith  century  of  our  era  it  was  brought 
to  the  complete  perfection  of  fraud  in  which  it  is  now  found. 

One  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  new  system  was  to  throw  back 
the  period  when  India  was  Buddhist,  and  to  place  a  gulf  between 
them  and  their  successors.  To  effect  this,  the  Puranas  enumerate 
the  following : — **  After  these  "  (the  Andrabrityas)  **  various  races  will 
reign — seven  Abhiras,  ten  Gardabhilas,  sixteen  Sakas,  eight  Yavanas, 
fourteen  Tusharas,  thirteen  Mandas,  eleven  Maunas  or  Hunas^ — 
seventy-nine  princes  will  be  sovereigns  of  the  earth  for  1399  years. 
Then  eleven  Pauras  will  be  kings  for  300  years;  when  they  are 
destroyed,  Kailakila  Yavanas  will  be  kings,  the  chiefs  of  whom  will 
be  Vindhya  Sacti,  &c. — 106  years."  After  various  others:  **The 
nine  Nagas  will  reign  in  Padmavati,  Kantipura,  and  Mathura ;  and 
the  Guptas  of  Magadha  along  the  Ganges  to  Pryaga."*  Although 
we  cannot  identify  all  these  dynasties  with  certainty,  we  know,  at 
all  events,  that,  instead  of  succeeding  one  another  during  more  than 
2000  years,  they  were  all  more  or  less  contemporary — certainly  that 
none  were  earlier  than  the  Gupta  era  (a.d.  319)— and  that  none  of 
them  survived  Vicramaditya  (a.d.  550).  The  Sakas  and  Maunas, 
or  Hunas,  may  bo  those  destroyed  by  him,  but  of  this  hereafter. 
The  Vindhya  Sactis  were  contemporary  with  the  Guptas,  and  the 
Gardabhilas  are  somehow  connected  with  Bahram  Gaur  the  Sassanian ; 
and  others  we  recognise  dimly,  but  thoy  are  not  sufficiently  important 
to  be  discussed  here. 

Of  all  these  the  most  important  are  the  Guptas,  and  fortunately 
their  date  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  established  facts  in  mediaeval 
Indian  chronology.** 


*  Thomas's  edition  of  *Prinsep,*  vol.  i. 
p.  242,  et  seqq. ;  see  also  p.  365,  et  aeqq. 

'  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,'  vol.  vii.  p.  631. 

'  The  Vinhnu  Purana  has  Maunas.  the 
Vayu    and    Matsya,   Hunas.      Wilson's 


*  Vishnu  Purauii,*  vol.  iv.  p.  209. 

*  Wilson's  *  Vishnu  Purana,'  vol.  iv. 
pp.  201-218. 

^  I  need  hardly  ^ay  that  this  is  not 
universally  admitted  by  Indian  archsdolo* 
gifits.    Some  indeed  of  the  most  eminent 
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uYNAST^.  Dates  on  Inscriptionh. 

Sri  or  Raja  Gupti —  — 

Maliaraja  Gliutotkar.ha       ...  —  — 

M.  R.  ailhiraja  ChaDdni  Gupta  I.  82,934-310=      401,412.   Caves  16  U> 

20  Ajunta.     Build- 
ing8  at  Eriin. 
,,  Saraudra       „         .  —  — 

Clmiidra  Gupta  IT.  —  — 

Kumara        „  124-f  .,   -  443 

Skanda         .,         .130,137,141,1464-,.=        440.456,460,465 
Maliendra  a  miin^r.  —  — 

Maharaja  Sri  Hastina  ....  1634-  ♦,   =  482 

Rjija  Buddha 165+  „   =  484 

M.  R.  adhiraja  Toramana  ...  •        1824-  ,,  =  501 

The  three  last  named  can  hardly  bo  considered  as  lielonging  to  the 
great  dynasty,  though  they  date  from  the  same  era,  and  the  two  first 
were  comparatively  insignificant  characters.  It  was  only  Chandra 
Gupta  I.,  A.D.  401,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Maharaja  adhiraja, 
and  founded  the  greatness  of  his  race  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
Andrabrityas. 

In  addition  to  the  above  chronology,  compiled  from  coins  and  dated 
inscriptions,  Major  Watson  has  recently  supplied  a  most  important 
item  to  their  history  from  written  records  existing  in  Gujerat. 

From  this  we  learn  that  Chandra  Gupta  II.  reigned  twenty-three 
years  after  the  conqucv'st  of  Saurastra  by  his  son ;  that  Kumara  Pal 
Gupta  reigned  twenty  years ;  and  that  Skanda  Gupta  succeeded  him, 
but  lost  Saurjistra  by  the  rebellion  of  his  Senapati  Bhatarka,  the 
founder  of  the  Ballabhi  family.     Two  years  after  this  event  Skanda 


among  thorn  place  the  Guptas  consider-  ;  facts  and   dntes  with   industry,  and   re- 

ably  earher.     My  conviction,  however,  is  corded    tlieni  faithfully.     But    he  would 

that  tlicy  never  would  have  done  so,  liad  have  heen  a  magician    if  liC  could  have 

it  not  been   that  they  place  a  mibtiiken  unravelle<l  tlic  tangled  meslies  with  which 

confidence   on   a    passage    in   a   foreign  tlie  Hindus  had  purposely  obscured  their 

author  of  the  11th  century,  translated  by  chronology,  and  could  have  soen  through 

Remusat  to  the  following  eft\  ct :  "  Quant  all  the  falsifications  invented  six  centu- 

au  Goupta  Kala  (ere   des  Gouptas),  on  ries  earlier.      Wo  could  not  do  so  now 

entend  par  le  mot  Goupta  des  gens  qui,  without  the  aid  of  coins,  date<l  inscrip- 

dit-on,  etalent  mechanti?  et  puissants,  et  tions,  and  buildings.     None  of  these  were 

Tere  qui  porte  leur  nom  est  rqxvpie  do  available  in   his  May,  and  without  their 

leur  oxtennination.     Api>aroniment  Bal-  aid,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  blunderetl 

labha  suivit  immediatement  les  GouptAS,  in  his  inductions,  but  that  he  went  so 

car  Tere  des  Gouptas  commence  aussi  Tan  near  the  truth  as  he  did.     His  facts  and 
241  de  I'ero  de  Saca."     (*  Journal  Asia-  i  figures  are  valuable,  and  may  generally 

tique,*  4me  s<?rie,  tom.  iv.  p.  28G.)  be   relied    u[x>n.     His  mode  of   putting 

Albiruni,  from  whom  this   passage  is  them  togetlier  and  his  inductions  are,  as 

•taken,  live<l  at  the  court  of  Mahmiid  of  generally,  worthless — ^not  from  any  fault 

Ghazni,  in    the  Uth  century,  and  wss  of  his,  but  because  tliey  had  bt^en  pur- 

learncd   beyon<l    his    compeers    in    the  jwsely  falsifie<l  by  those  who  presented 

learning  of  the  HvtiAwa.     H^  collected  them  to  him. 
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Gupta  died,  and,  as  wo  are  informed,  "at  this  time  the  Gupta  race 
were  dethroned  by  foreign  invaders."  ^ 

The  era  from  which  these  dates  are  taken  never  appeared  to  me 
doubtful;  and  this  confirms  more  and  more  the  conviction  that  it 
was  from  the  era  that  bears  their  name,  a.d.  319.  It  could  not  be 
from  the  Saka  era,  as  has  generally  been  assumed,  from  the  fact  that 
Albiruni  asserts  that  the  era  that  bears  their  name,  was  '*  apparently  " 
that  of  their  destruction,^  because  in  that  case  Skanda  Gupta  must 
have  lived  and  reigned  for  ninety-four  years  in  addition  to  the  sixteen 
we  already  know,  from  inscriptions,  he  occupied  the  throne.  A  reign 
of  110  yetirs  seems  impossible;  and,  if  it  is  not  so,  it  seems  certain^ 
for  the  veasons  stated  in  my  previous  paper,  that  the  Gupta  era,  319, 
is  that  from  which  their  coins  and  inscriptions  are  dated. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  rock  at  Junaghar,  en- 
graved by  the  same  Skanda,  the  last  of  the  great  Guptas.  This  was 
not  translated  by  IVinsep,  though  a  coi)y  of  it  was  in  his  hands  before 
his  last  illness.^  Had  he  lived  to  translate  it,  my  impression  is  that 
the  controversy  as  to  the  age  of  the  Guptiis  never  would  have  arisen 
—its  evidence  seems  so  absolute.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  never  appeared, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  a  complete  form  and  translated,  till  this  was 
accomplished  by  the  late  l>hau  Daji  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bom- 
bay Journal  of  18G2.  In  it  we  have  three  dates  —  the  Sadarsana  lake  is 
said  to  have  burst  its  l)ankH  in  KiO,  to  have  been  repaired  in  137,  and 
a  temple  to  Vishnu  built  in  138,  and  twice  it  is  repeated  '^counting 
from  the  era  of  the  Guptas  "  (Guptasya  Kala).  The  stone  is  worn  where 
the  middle  date  occurs,  but  there  is  just  space  enough  for  these  words. 
The  same  king,  on  the  Kuhaon  pillar,  dates  his  inscription  in  141,* 
but  without  mentioning  the  era,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  usual 
in  Bengal  as  not  to  require  being  si)ecified. 

Besides  this,  the  146^  years  from  310,  which  we  know  from  their 
dated  inscriptions  that  they  reigned,  is  just  the  interval  that  is 
required  to  fill  up  the  gaj)  between  the  Ballabhis  and  their  era  which 
they  adopted  on  usurping  the  inheritance  of  the  Guptas,  two  yeai-s 
before  Skanda  Gupta's  deiith.^ 

One  other  point  of  considerable  importance  to  Indian  history  which 
arises  from  the  fixation  of  this  date  (a. p.  465-70)  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Guptas  is,  that  it  was  almost  certainly  the  White  Iluns  who 
were  the  "  foreign  invaders  "  that  stnick  the  blow  that  stopped  their 


•  *  IiKliau  Antiquary,'  vol.  ii.  p.  312.       ,  copper-plate  gnint,  in  the  possession  of 
'  *  Journal  Asiaticiuo,'  series  iv.  vol.  iv.     Gen.  Cunningham,  and  is  in  addition  to 

{).  285.  I  the  three  others  of  the  same  reign  quoted 

'  *  Journal  of  the   Asiatic   .Society   of    in  my  previous  paper,  p.  112. 
Bengal,*  vol.  vii.  p.  634.  •  *  Indian  Antiquary,'  vol.  ii.  p.  312  ; 

*  Thomas's  *  Piinsep,'  i.  p.  250.  see  also  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 
^  This   date   is   from  an    unpublished 
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career.  At  least,  we  learn  from  Cosmas  Indioopleustes,  writing  seventy 
years  after  this  time,  that  the  Huns  were  a  powerful  nation  in  the 
north  of  India  in  his  day,  and  we  may  infer,  from  what  he  says  of 
them,  had  been  settled  there  some  time.* 

On  the  Bhitari  Lat,  Bhau  Daji  reads — somewhat  donbtfally,  it 
must  be  confessed — the  fact  that  Skanda  Gupta  had  fought,  apparently 
with  success,  against  the  Hunas.^  But  the  great  point  is  that  it  was 
just  about  this  time  that  the  White  Huns  broke  loose  and  extended 
their  incursions  east  and  west,  so  that  there  is  not  only  no  improba- 
bility of  their  being  the  "  foreign  invaders "  alluded  to,  but  every 
likelihood  they  were  so.  No  one,  indeed,  can,  I  believe,  with  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess,  read  De  Guignes*  chapter  on  the  White 
Iluns,^  without  perceiving  that  it  contains  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
many  mysterious  passages  in  Indian  history.  It  is  true  India  is  not 
mentioned  there ;  but  from  the  time  of  Bahram  Gaur  in  420,  till  the 
defeat  of  Feroze  in  475,  the  Persians  were  waging  an  internecine 
war  with  these  Huns,  and  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  that 
the  varying  fortunes  of  that  struggle  should  force  them  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  the  then  powerful  Guptas,  to  assist  them  against  their 
common  foe. 

Precisely  the  same  impression  is  conveyed  by  what  is  said  by 
Ferishta  and  the  Persian  historians*  of  the  history  of  that  time. 
Nothing  can  now,  however,  be  more  easily  intelligible  than  the  visit 
of  Bahram  Gaur  to  India  when  first  attacked  by  the  AVhite  Hims. 
His  marriage  with  an  Indian  (  ?  Gupta)  princess  of  Canouge ;  the  tri- 
bute or  assistance  claimed  by  Feroze  and  his  successors  on  the  Persian 
throne,  are  all  easily  explicable,  on  the  assumption  that  the  two  nations 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  a  common  enemy. 
This,  too,  explains  the  mention  of  the  Shah  in  Shahi  on  Samudra 
(lupta's  Allahabad  inscription.''  Hence,  too,  the  decided  Persian 
influence  on  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Canouge  Guptas,^  and  the  innu- 
merable Sassanian  coins  of  that  period  found  in  all  parts  of  the  north 
of  Iiidia.^  In  all  this  the  Sassanians  seem  inseparably  mixed  with 
the  Guptas.  The  Persians,  however,  came  eventually  victorious  out 
of  the  war.  The  great  Guptas  were  struck  down  at  some  date  between 
4()5-70,  or  very  shortly  afterwards.  The  struggle,  however,  was 
apparently  continued  for  some  time  longer  by  a  subordinate  branch  of 


*  *  Topopniphia  CliriHtiana,'  lib.  xi.  p.  Ixxvii.  et  seqq. ;  Dow's  translation,  p.  13. 
388,  edit.  Paris,  1707.  \      *  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 

^  'Journal  Bomlmy  Bmnch  of  the  '  Bengal,'  vol.  vi.  1837,  p.  963;  also 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  x.  p.  60.  '  Thomas's  *  Prinsep,'  vol,  i.  p.  234. 

^  'Hirttoire  dos  Huns,'  vol.  i.  part  ii.  I  «  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  plates  36  and  37;  also 
lib.  iv.  pp.  325,  et  seqq.  Thomas's '  Prinsep,'  vol.  i.  p.  277,  plate  23. 

*  Malcolm's  *  Pema,'  vol.  i.  p.  118;  '  *  Tlu>mas's  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p,  407,  H 
Briggs's  trftT\B\i\V\o\\  o\¥m^\\U\,  introd.     j)aWm. 
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their  successors ;  inasmuch  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at 
Aphsar  in  Behar,^  that  the  fourth  of  that  dynasty,  Damodara  Gupta, 
"  successfully  encountered,  at  the  battle  of  Maushari,  the  fierce  army 
of  the  Western  Huns."  This  event  may  have  stopped  the  career  of 
the  Hims  in  India,  in  which  case  it  could  not  well  have  taken  place 
before  the  year  535,  when  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  is  supposed  to  have 
written  his  *  Topographia  Christiana ;'  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  was  not  describing  events  that  took  place  when  he  was  himself 
in  India  some  time  previously.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  brings  us  to 
the  time  when  the  battles  of  Koriir — of  which  more  hereafter — and 
Maushari  freed  India  from  the  Sakas  and  Hunas,  who  had  long  hold  her 
in  hated  subjection.  As  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show,  it  appears 
.  to  mo  hardly  doubtful  that  these  two  battles  were  fought  between  624 
and  544 ;  and  they  thus  fix  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  me- 
diaeval Indian  history.  Indeed,  so  near  each  other  are  these  two  events 
in  date,  that  I  sometimes  feel  almost  inclined  to  fancy  they  may  be 
only  different  names  for  the  same  battle.  At  all  events,  they  almost 
certainly  represent  part«  of  the  same  campaign  which  freed  India  in 
that  age  from  the  Yavanas ;  and  that  it  was  to  commemorate  the 
glories  of  these  struggles  that  the  Yicramaditya  Samvat  was  insti- 
tuted. This  expulsion  of  the  Yavanas  was,  too,  the  first  serious  blow 
that  was  struck  at  Buddhist  supremacy,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
it  never  afterwards  completely  recovered. 


Ballabhi  Dynasty. 


Dates  on  Insokiptions. 


Bhatarka  Senapati  . 
Dharasena  „ 
Dronasinha  .... 
Dhruvascna  Maliaraja  . 
Dharapaita  .... 
Grihasena  .  .  .  . 
Sridbara  Sena    . 

Siladitya  I 

Cbaragrilia  I.     .      .      . 
Sridhara  Sena  II.    . 
Dhruvasena  II. . 
Sridhaniseiia  III.    . 
Siladitya  II.       .      .     . 
Charagriha  II.   . 
Siladitya  III.     .      .      . 
Siladitya  Miisalli    . 


272 


356 


400 


A.D. 

465  or  470 


Co  tern.  Vicrainaditya, 

Dynasty 

of  Ujjain, 

470  to  550. 


591 
Cotem.  Hiouen  Tlisang. 

675 


718 


'  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,'  1866,  p.  273.      See  also    Cun- 


ningham's *  Archaeological  Reports,*  vol. 
iii.  p.  136. 
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However  mistaken  Albiruni  may  be  in  his  dates,  there  is  little 
doubt  thai  he  is  quite  correct  in  his  statement  to  the  effect  that 
*'  L*(^re  de  Ballabha  est  post6rieure  k  oelle  de  Saca  de  241  ans.  Appa- 
remment  Ballabha  suivit  imm^diatement  les  Gotiptas,  car  Pere  dee 
Gouptas  commence  aussi  241  de  P^re  de  Saca."  ^  This*  we  learn  also, 
with  the  particulars  how  it  happened,  from  Colonel  Watson's  acoount 
of  the  transaction ;  while  Colonel  Tod's  celebrated  Puttun  Somnath 
inscription  makes  it  also  certain  that  the  Ballabhi  era  commenced  a.d. 
3 1 9.^  This  being  so,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  the  era  should 
have  been  called  that  of  Ballabhi  as  well  as  that  of  the  Guptas, 
unless  it  were  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  first-named  dynasty,  and 
that  they  dated  from  it  their  acts  and  inscriptions,  which  are  ex- 
tremely  numerous.  There  may  be  reasons  why  this  should  be 
otherwise ;  but,  though  the  point  has  been  generally  and  fiercely 
contested  by  eminent  Indian  chronologists,  I  fail  to  appreciate  the 
arguments  brought  forward  in  favour  of  either  the  Vicramaditya 
or  Saka  eras,^  and  look  upon  their  own  era  (a.d.  319)  as  certainly 
the  one  from  which  all  the  Gupta  inscriptions  are  dated. 

My  impression  is,  that  this  would  never  have  been  considered 
doubtful  but  for  an  incautious  statement  by  Colonel  Tod  that  Bal- 
labhi wiis  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  a.d.  524,*  in  the  reign  of  a 
Siladitya,  its  last  king.  Its  inhabitants  were,  according  to  this 
account,  slaughtered  with  the  usual  romantic  incidents ;  but  after  a 
while  a  remnant  established  themselves  in  Sidhapore,  and  finally 
built  a  new  capital,  which  they  called  Anhilwarra. 

The  utter  falsity  of  the  information  so  supplied  to  Colonel  Tod 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  Ballabhi  was  visited  by  Hiouen 
Thsang,  115  years  after  its  reputed  destruction,  he  found  it  not  only 
standing,  and  neither  Sidhapore  nor  Anhilwarra  thought  of,  but  the 
old  capital  still  remaining  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
cities  of  India,  and  its  king  one  of  the  three  greatest  kings  of  northern 
India.  The  king's  name  was  Dhruvapatou,  and  he  was  a  nephew  or 
grand  nephew  of  Siladitya  of  Malwa,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Siladitya. 
the  reigning  king  of  Canouge.^  Lastly,  we  have  the  dates  in  copper 
plates  of  a  Dhruvasena,  one  in  310  +  319  =  629;    the  other  322  + 


'  *  Jouriml  Aeiatiqiie,*  4inc  seiie,  toni. 
iv.  p.  28G. 

*  TcxVa  *  Annals  of  Rajputana,'  vol.  i. 
p.  801. 

'  La«8en*8  *  Ind.  Alt.',  vol.  ii.  p.  752,  et 
seqq.  to  987;  Dowsou,  *  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society'  (N.  S.),  vol.  i.  p. 
247,  et  seqq. ;  Thomas's  *  Prinsop,'  vol.  i.  p. 
270-270 ;  Cunningham's  '  Archeoolojrical 
ReiKirt*!,'  vol.  iii.  p.  .50;  Buhu  Rujtndra 
Mittra,  "  .)ovvrm\\  *»l'  the  Abiatie  S«H-iet y 


of  Bengal,'  vol.  xliii.  p.  372,  4c.,  &c. 

*  *  Annals,'  vol.  i.  p.  216,  et  seqq.  At 
p.  230  he  quotes  another  accoimf,  which 
places  the  destruction  of  the  Ballabhi 
era  at  305,  instead  of  205,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious statement.  These  are  evideutlv 
clerical  error.-s.  If  he  had  foiuid  another 
405,  it  would  probably  have  been  correct 
within  a  year  or  so— 405  +  319  =  724. 

'  *  Vie  et  Voyages,'  pp.  206,  254,  21^0; 
*  IMiUions,'  &«'.,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 
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319,  or  041,^  the  very  year  that  lliouuu  Thsang  met  him  at  Allahabad, 
if  wo  assume  them  dated  from  the  Ballabhi  Sam  vat. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  determine  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  Ballabhi  with  precision,  as  it  is  one  of  these  events 
that  mark  an  epoch  in  Indian  history.  It  was  one  of  the  concluding 
acts  of  the  old  drama  that  closed  the  mediaeval  period  of  Indian 
history,  and  ushered  in  the  dark  ages  which  lasted  more  than  two 
centuries  from  that  time. 

The  materials  for  this  hardly  exist  at  present,  though  it  may  be 
approximated.  We  have  numerous  inscriptions  of  this  dynasty,  dated 
310,  320,  3  38,  348,  &c.,2  or  A.n.  629,  645,  657,  667  respectively,  if  the 
figures  are  all  correctly  read,  which  is  not  (juite  clear ;  and  lastly. 
Mr.  Burgess  reports  one  dated  400,  or  a.d.  719,  belonging  to  the  last 
Siladitya,  and  consequently  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  event. 
Two  accounts  are  current  as  to  the  mode  in  .which  the  destruction 
was  effected :  one,  that  it  was  caused  by  an  earthquake,  which  may 
have  happened  at  any  time  ;^  the  other  (by  Tod),  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Parthians.  If  it  was  by  a  foreign  foe,  it  could  only 
have  been  by  the  Mahomedans.  They  were  on  the  Indus  in  strength 
in  22  llegira,^  or  a.i».  644,  or  l>efore  7Iiouen  Thsang  had  left  India, 
and  no  foreigner  could  have  crossed  the  Indus  or  attacked  Ballabhi 
after  that  time,  or  for  some  years  before  it,  without  l)eing  noticed  by 
Mahomedan  historians.  They  remaineil  there  in  strength  till  after 
Mahomed  Kasim,  711-715,^  and  it  was  to  him  that  I  was  at  one  time 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  destruction.  If,  however,  Mr.  Burgess's  date 
is  conect,  his  death  was  three  years  too  early.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  improbable  that  Ballabhi  is  one  of  the  cities — Barus  and 
Tzain — said  to  be  plundered  by  Junaid  in  a.d.  725  or  726/'  Barus 
looks  very  like  Baroach,  and  Uzain  is  almost  certainly  Uyain— but 
whether  Maliba  is  Ballabhi,  I  must  leave  others  to  determine. 

All  the  accounts  agree  that  Anhilwarra  Puttun  was  founded 
Samvat  802,  or  A.n.  746,"  which  may  be  correct  within  a  year  or  two ; 
but  from  the  accounts  we  have,  it  is  clear  that  an  interval  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the  two  events, 
during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  destroyed  city  sought  refuge  at 
Punchusur  and  Sidhapore  before  they  undertook  the  building  of  their 
new  capital.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  725  as  the  date  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ballabhi,  we  shall  probably  not  err  more  than  a  year  or  two 
either  way. 

The  earliest  date  of  this  family  yet  discovered  is  one  on  a  copper- 

*  *  Journal    Bombay    Branch    of    the         *  P^lliot,  *  Historians  of  India,*  vol.  i. 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  viii.  p.  245.        p.  417.  *  Loc.  cit.,  432,  ei  seqq. 


^  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  245. 

^  Forbes'    'Kas  Mala/  vol.    i.    p.    18; 


«  Loc.  eit.,  441-42. 

'   *Uas    Mala,'    vol.    i.    p.   24;     Tod's 


Tr»d,  '  Annals,'  vol.  i.  [).  'I'M).  I  '  Travels,'  p.  I4l». 
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plate  of  Dbarasena  II.,  which  has  been  read  by  Professor  Bhan- 
darkar  as  272,^  or,  according  to  the  views  here  adopted,  591.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  any  much  earlier  will  be  found ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  though  the  Ballabhis  wrested  the  sovereignty  of 
Gujerat  from  the  Guptas  two  years  before  Skanda's  death  (anie^  p. 
724),  neither  the  first  nor  second  of  the  race  ventured  to  assume  even 
the  modest  title  of  Haja ;  they  were  content  to  remain  Sen&patis,  or 
Generals.  The  third  calls  himself  Maharaja;  but  their  greatness 
only  culminated  in  or  about  a.d.  650,  when  one  of  them,  Sri  Dbara- 
sena III.,  became  Maharaja  Adhiraja — King  of  kings  or  Emperor  of 
Northern  India.^  The  reason  of  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
that  the  family  that  really  succeeded  the  Guptas  in  the  place  of 
supreme  authority  in  India  was  that  of  Ujjain,  the  second  or  third 
monarch  of  this  race  being  the  celebrated  Vicramaditya,  whose  date, 
for  rcasous  to  bo  given  hereaft^T,  seems  almost  certainly  to  have  been 
from  515  to  550.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  a  great  Brahmanical  revival  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  which  quite  overshadowed  all 
the  Buddhist  dynasties  in  northern  India.  For  a  while  these  were 
again  eclij)sed  by  a  reflex  wave  of  Buddhism,  which  for  a  century — 
A.D.  550-650 — again  illumined  India.  It  was  a  last  expiring  effort, 
however,  and  after  the  last-named  date  it  was  only  a  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  part  of  the  Buddhists,  and  in  another  century  they 
are  known  no  longer  in  those  central  countries  where  they  had  so 
long  reigned  supreme. 


*  *  Journal    Bombay    Branch    oi'    the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  x.  p.  70. 


S    i 


Journal  of   tlio  Asiatic    Society    of 
Bengal,*  vol.  vii.  p.  972. 
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Chalukya  Dynasties. 


Western  Branch. 
Capital  Kalyan. 

1.  Jaya  Sinha  Vyayaditya. 

2.  Raja  Siuha,   Raoa   Kaga,   VIhIiuu 

Vurdhana. 

3.  Vijayaditya  II. 

4.  Pulakesi,  a.d.  489? 

5.  Kirtti  Varma  I. 
0*.    Mangalisa. 

7.    Satyasraya  began  to  reign  609. 


8.  Amara. 

9.  Ailitya. 

10.  Vikramaditya  I. 

11.  Vinayaditya,  Yuddha  Malla,  began 

to  reign  a.d.  680. 

12.  Vijayaditya  III.  began  to  reign  a.d. 

695. 

13.  Vikramaditya   II.   began    to  reign 

a.d.  733. 

14.  Kirtti  Varma  II. 

15.  Kirtti   Varma  III.,  cousin  of  the 

last,  a.d.  799. 

16.  Tailapa. 

17.  Bhimu  Raja. 

18.  Ayya,  or  Kirtti  Varma  IV. 

19.  Vijayaditya  IV. 

20.  TailaBlmpall.orVikramadityalll.,  j 

in  A.D.  973  restored  the  monarchy 
wliich  had  l>een  for  some  time 
usurped  by  the  Ratta  Kula.  He 
died  A.D.  997. 

21.  Satvasraya  II.  Irivi  Bhujangu  Deva, 

A.D.  997. 

22.  Vikramaditya  V.   began   to    reign 

about  A.D.' 1008  (?) 

23.  Jaya  Sinha  Deva,  Jagadeka  Malta, 

al^mt  A.D.  1018  (?) 

24.  Someswara     Deva     I.,     Trailokya 

Malla,  Ahawa  Mai  In,  about  a.d. 
1040. 

25.  Somes'tvara Deva  II.,Biiuneka  Malla, 

A.D.  1099,  expelled  by  his  brother. 

26.  Vikramaditya  VI.,   Kali  Vikrama, 

Tribhuvana  Malla,  in  a.d.  1076. 

27.  Someswara     Deva     III.,     Bhuloka 

Malhi,  A.D.  1127. 

28.  Jagadeka  Malla,  a.d.  1138. 

29.  Tailapa  Deva  III.,  Trailokya  Malla, 

A.D.  1150. 

30.  Someswara  Deva  IV.,  Tribhuvana 

Malla,  A.D.  1182.  Dethroned  by  Bij- 
jala  Deva  of  the  Kalabhuriya  line. 

After  this  the  aoathem  part  uf  these  dominions 
fbll  under  the  swAy  of  the  Hoidala  BcIlaUui,  whose 
rise  in  the  Mysore  dates  from  A.n.  984 ;  their 
destruction  by  the  Mnuomedans  in  1310. 


Eastern  Branch. 
Capital  Rajmehendri. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 


Vishnu    Vardliana  II.,    or    Kubja 

Vishnu      Vardhana,      conquered 

Vengi  A.D.  605. 
Jaya  Sinha  I. 
Indra  Baja,  his  brother. 
Vishnu  Vardhana  III. 
Manga  Yuva  Kaja. 
Jaya  Sinha  III. 

Kokkili.  ]  Brothers. 

Vishnu  Va»dhana  IV. 
VijayatUtya  I. 
Vinhnu  Vardhana  V. 
Narendra  Mriga  Kaja. 
Vishnu     Vardhana    VI.,    or    Kali 

Vishnu  Vardhana. 
Vijayaditya  II.,  or  Guna  Gunanka 

Vijayaditya,  conquered  Kalinga. 
Chalukya  Bhima  I.,  his  brother. 
Vijayaditya  III.,  or  Kollabhiganda 

Vijaya. 
Amma  Raja. 
Vijayaditya  IV.,  or  Kandagachita 

Vijaya. 
Talapa.     Usuri)er. 
Vikramaditya  V.,  the  son  of  a  brother 

of  Amma  Raja  I. 
Yuddlia  Malln. 


21.  Raja  Bhima  II. 

22.  Annua  Raja  II. 

23.  Dhanamava.         Interregnum        of 

twenty-jieven  years. 

24.  Kirtti  Varma,  son  of  Dhanarnava. 

25.  Vimaladitya,  his  brother. 

26.  Raja  Raja  Narendra. 

27.  Rajendra  Chola. 

28.  Vikrama  Deva  Kulottunga  Chola. 

29.  Raja   Raja  Chola,  viceroy  for  one 

year. 

30.  Vira  Deva   Kulottunga  Chola,  or 

Saptama  Vishnu  Vardhana.  Vice- 
roy from  A.D.  1079  to  1135. 

Aft«r  Vira  Deva  Kulottunga  Chola  the  country 
fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Kakatya  dynasty  of 
Worangul,  of  whom  Pratapa  Radra  was  the  diief 
(a.d.  1162).  The  latest  of  their  inscriptions  is 
dated  a.d.  1336. 
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Tbb  two  liiilH  i»  the  preceding  page  are  among  the  inoet  luU- 
natting  luiil  iiicmt  iuiiHirtant  of  those  we  posecfis,  iiiasmucli  an  they 
eoiitaiii  the  luickbuiic  of  all  we  know  regarding  the  Chalukyaa,  and 
ure,  ill  I'rtct.  what  ju«tify  ub,  historically,  in  erecting  their  style  int<f 
!i  BtiiHirute  division,  different  from  the  other  forms  of  architecture 
known  in  India, 

What  wc  know  of  thcflc  dynasties  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
intelligent  zeal  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  who,  dnriug  his  restdenco  iu 
India,  iiiude  u  ctillecttion  of  595  inscriptions  from  %-arious  parts  of  the 
IXjkhan.  From  theitc  lie  abstracted  the  lists  he  first  pnhlished  iu 
tl»e  fourtli  volume  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  ;  but  afterwards 
imicli  more  in  detail  in  the  'Madras  Journal,' in  1858,  from  which 
these  lists  are  copied  verbatim.'  bitiue  of  the  inscriptions  were  trans- 
lat*.il  and  )iiiMislie<l  with  those  pa|>ent,  and  others  by  Uajor — now 
General — Le  Grand  Jacolt,  in  the  Itonibay  Journal  (vol.  iii.  p.  208,  el 
••cqq.').  andiithernutieesuf  tli^m  aru  found  amoii):;  Mr.  Wathen's  inscrip- 
tions in  various  volumes  uf  the  '  Journal  uf  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society.' 
But  wo  shall  not  know  more  tliaii  a  fraction  of  what  wc  ought  to. 
and  might  know,  till  Sir  Walter  Ellint's  iuserijitions  are  tronslatcil 
and  puhlisheil."  When  this  is  .l-ne,  and  the  architecture  of  thr 
Niaim's  U-rritory  expluroil.  the  (.'lialtikyan  style  will  take  its  place 
worthily  Wtween  the  Druvidian  nud  Imhi-Aryan  styles,  and  will,  if 
I  mistake  nut,  lie  found  equal  to  either,  both  in  imjiortance  and  in 

Fortunately  tiioro  is  no  mistake  or  doubt  ahout  the  era  from  which 
the  (Jhalukyan  iuscriptioim  are  ilatud  ;  the  Itallabhi  liranch  succeeding 
to  the  jKisseHsiiins  of  the  Guptas  in  titijerat,  naturally  adopted  their 

'  Thi-st-  liots  w,rc  TV|mlili«l.ril  by  Iniliini  a>iiiiciUif  n.wp.iiifliUi',nud  km™ 
I'Mft'eNir  Dnu'wui  ill  till-  ui'w  wrii'K  Ih;^  what  idiuuia  l)e  tlone  uuil  what  rr- 
uf  11i<:  •  Joiiniiil  i>r  tlic  Itoviil  \M>dW-  fusil,  llu-rv  is  uo  more  to  be  *ait\  nUiut 
C^ick'ty,'  vul.  i.  ]>.  ?53,  ft  fniq.,  but  ivilli  Um  miitttr,  tliougli  to  oulaiilera  this  bitiiiv 
chninal.igii'itl  uc1dit[iin8  tlmt  are  liy  no  tilighlly  in<Miiijt<'t(>iit  with  that  grout  of 
moaiia  iinpmvijiiji.uta.  £2000  M  Mas  WulliT  for  dniiig  notliin;; 

'  The  ailvimlusf  uf  llu'ir  imblirnlii.ii  '  tbot.  bf  hail  not  bii'U  well  jiaid  for  doing 
w.»  »>  BtmiiBly  fult  hy  tlic  Council  of  the  U.'fnn.-htiii>l.  Aa  tii>  nthti  nicana  urc 
Itoyitl  Aeiulic  Hxriuty  that  in  Wi3  lliey,  nTaibthle  in  tliU  aiantry,  it  is  t.>  be 
bai'kiHl  by  a  letter  fmiil  Sir  Wulli-r,  uj).  |  b«|Nil  that  cither  the  Frtnch  or  German 
iniiK'd  b>  Ilor  Mnji'Kty'n  KL-vrLtury  of  tinviniiucntsvill  tuku  it  up.  Thiybsvi' 
Sljili!  fur  luclin  iu  C'naiiiil,  to  Hilictiuli  mi  '  al«liya  abutiilanuu  iif  fiiiiJs  for  suph  pur- 
ei)i('iiilituru  not  VNCttiling  1200  for  the  |  imnca;  unil  hail  theac  iuscriptinua  Ix-en 
|>nT]KiiH.'.  It  Hii'luK,  howi'Vrr,  that  tlio  colloct^^l  by  one  of  their  ciiuutryiatni. 
liujiiiceH  (if  Iiiilia  cnulcl  uot  tiuir  the  tliey  would  liavo  been  [xibliHbcil  without 
xtraiii,  for  iu  AuguHl  hiHt  a  reply  wax  ri'.  j  a  yi>ar'B  ilelny  afht  haviug  bt>ou  bn>iiglit 
ccivi'd  (o  tilt'  I'tr.ct  tlutt  "His  IjinUhip  hiime,  althougli  Uiry  have  uo  iDlenst  iu 
n>^T,  U  U>nt  he  canii.H  iiniw.'iit  I.>  .'biirj-e  '  India  llmt  •■ail  for  uae  Dionieul  ho  tvui- 
Ihc  ])ublk  n-v.niii'B  i.f  hidiii  ivilb  (hu  ,  pur^.i  with  ours, 
iMst  of  Bia'b  an    uudcrtakiiig."     As  llic- 
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era,  but  tlic  southern  branch  being  entirely  detached  from  any  such 
association,  adopted  the  ISaka  era  (a.d.  70),  which  was  then,  so  far  as 
is  knoAvn,  the  only  other  era  at  that  time  in  use  in  India.  What 
is  equally  important  is,  that  there  seems  only  one  doubtful  date 
among  all  those  quoted  in  the  lists— that  of  411  Saka  (a.d.  490), 
attached  to  the  name  of  Pulakesi  I.  In  his  first  paper, ^  Sir  Walter 
P]lliot  thought  it  so  improbable,  that  he  rejected  it  altogether ;  and 
Professor  Eggeling  tells  me  he  has  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  the 
copperplate  on  which  it  is  found  to  be  a  forgery. 

As  an  initial  date  it  does  not  appear  impossible,  if  my  views  are 
correct,  though  certainly  improbable.  If  Bhatarka  Senapati  wrested 
Gujerat  from  Skanda  Gupta  two  years  })efore  his  death,  or  in  463 
or  468,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  fourth  from  him 
may  have  been  reigning  in  a.d.  490,  but  the  difficulty  is  the  other 
way.  There  seems  no  doubt,  from  Mr.  Burgess's  Badami  inscriptions,^ 
that  Mangalisa  succeeded  his  brother  Kirtti  Yarma  in  567,  and  it 
does  seem  imjwsHible  that  he  should  have  l>een  the  son  of  one  who  was 
reigning  in  490,  especially  if  he  continued  to  reign  till  609.  If  Man- 
galisa was  the  son  of  Pulakesi,  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  the  central  figure  of  liis  date  must  be  altered 
to  a  higher  number ;  but  to  what  extent  we  shall  not  know  till  it  is 
ascertained  whether  Vijaya  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  Bhatarka 
Senapati.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  if  we,  as  an  hypothesis,  add 
fifty  .years  to  the  date  of  411,  and  make  it  461,  or  a.d.  540,  it  will 
allow  Pulakesi  a  reign  of  twenty -seven  years  before  the  accession 
of  Mangalisa  in  567,  which  will  bring  the  whole  within  the  limits 
of  probability,  and  seems  perfectly  consistent  with  the  context. 

With  the  seventh  king  we  tread  on  surer  ground.  He  was  the 
king  who,  when  bearing  his  grandfather's  name,  Pulakesi,  Iliouen 
Thsang  visited  in  640,'*  and  was,  as  his  inscriptions  tell  us,*  the 
hero  of  those  wars  with  Harsha  Yerddhana,  or  Siladitya  of  Malwa, 
which  Ma-twan-lin  so  graphically  describes  as  occurring  in  618  to 
627.  From  that  time  the  d^^nasty  seems  to  have  flourished  till 
the  death  of  Vicramaditya  II.  He  ascended  the  throne  733,  and 
died  about  750,  or  twenty-five  years  more  or  less  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Ballabhi  branch.  After  this,  as  Sir  Walter  Elliot  expresses  it, 
"the  power  of  the  Chalukyas  was  alienated  for  a  time,  or  had 
sutFered  a  partial  obscuration,  till  the  time  of  Teila,  who  is  described 
as   restoring   the   monarchy  in    973."  ^      After  this  it   enjoyed   two 


^  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety,' vol.  iv.  p.  12. 

*  *  Roiwrt  on  lk»lgam  and  Kuladgi,'  p. 
24. 

*  *  Me'moiros  dea  Conirees,'  &c.,  vol.  ii.  |  Bengal,'  vol.  vi.  p.  68. 
p.  1.50.  I 


*  *  Jounial    Bombay    Branch   of    the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  iii.  p.  206,  rt 

*  *  Journal   of  the   Asiatic  Society  of 
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oentnries  of  prosperity,  till  it  was  finally  extinguished — their  northern 
possessions  passing  to  the  Ralabhuryas  — their  southern  to  the  Hoisala 
Bellalas  of  Dwarasamudra  or  Hullabfd. 

The  history  of  the  younger  branch  of  this  family  will  be  more 
interesting  to  some  future  historian  of  Indian  architecture  than  it  is 
to  us  at  the  present  day.  Their  possessions  lay  principally  below  the 
Eastern  Ghats,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  what  are  gene- 
rally known  as  the  three  Circars,  extending  from  Gangam — in  their 
day  I  believe — to  Mahavellipuram ;  but  of  their  architecture  we  know- 
nothing.  No  traveller  educated  in  architectural  matters  has  yet 
visited  that  country ;  and  though  it  sounds  like  a  paradox  to  say  so, 
what  we  do  know  of  it  we  learn  from  buildings  not  erected  by  them, 
and  in  a  country  they  never  seem  to  have  possessed.  It  is  only  from 
the  buildings  of  Pratapa  Rudra  at  Worangul  and  elsewhere  above  the 
Ghats  that  we  can  appreciate  the  perfection  to  which  they  had 
brought  their  style. 

From  the  meagre  extracts  from  the  inscriptions  of  Pulakesi  I., 
which  Sir  Walter  Elliot  gives  in  his  first  essay  on  this  subject,*  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  ho  was  the  king  who,  100  years  before  Hiouen 
Thsang's  time,  harried  the  monastery  at  Amravati,^  and  abolished 
Buddhism  in  those  parts.  It  seems  also  more  than  probable,  as  he 
*  conquered  the  C'liola,  and  bnnit  Conjeveram,  tliat  he  also  expelled 
the  Pallavas,  and  commenced  the  works  at  Mahavellipur.  If  the 
rock-cut  monastery  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang,  and 
so  often  referred  to  above,  existed  at  all,  it  was  in  his  territories,  and 
may  still  exist  in  the  Nizam's.  If  it  did  so,  nothing  seems  more  probable 
than  that  he  should  seek  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  southern  conquest 
by  similar  works.  Knowing  all  this,  we  see  also  why  there  should  be 
so  much  similarity  between  Mangalisii's  cave  at  Badami,  and  the  nearly 
contemporary  caves  at  Mahavellipur.  We  know,  too,  that  there  is  a 
vast  tract  of  country  in  Central  India,  extending  east  and  west  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  north  and  south  from  Sadras  to  Ellora,  which  is 
covered  with  buildings  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  but  which  nobody 
cares  to  explore.  We  know  also  that  there  exists  in  the  Asiatic  Society's 
rooms  a  volume  which  contains  their  history,  and  that  of  the  dynasties 
who  built  them,  but  which  nobody  cares  to  read.  Knowing  how  easily 
all  this  could  be  remedied,  it  is  tantalising  to  close  this  history  with  so 
meagre  a  sketch  of  the  Chalukyan  style  as  that  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  but  as  the  principles  of  the  Indian  ConncU  seem  fixed, 
its  description  must  in  all  probability  be  relegated  to  a  subsequent 
generation. 


'  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 
»  *  Viett  Voyaf?(8,'  p.  188. 
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Ujjain  and  Canouge  Dynasties. 


Reign. 


Date. 


25 

470? 

20 

495? 

35 

515 

30 

550 

25 

580 

5 

605 

40 

610 

648-650 

Vasu  Deva 

Vicramaditya  I.  of  Ujjain  .... 

Sri  Harsha 

Vicramaditya  II.  The  Great  . 

Siladitya  I.  of  Malwa 

Prabhiikara 

Raja  Verddhana 

Siladitya  II.  of  Canougo    .... 
Died  and  troubles  commenced 


Although  the  Ballabhis  wrested  the  province  of  Gujerat  from  the 
failing  hands  of  Skanda,  the  last  of  the  great  Guptas,  two  years  before 
his  death,  in  or  about  470,  they  remained  long  in  a  8ulK)rdinatc  posi- 
tion. Their  earliest  inscription  yet  found  dates  only  in  593,  and  their 
(me  Emperor  or  Raja  Adhiraja,  Sri  Dharasona  III.,  only  ascendeJd 
the  throne  after  the  Canouge  dynasty  were  struck  down  in  648-50. 

The  interval  between  these  two  events  we  are  now  happily  able  to 
fill  up  with  two  of  the  most  illustrious  dynasties  of  India — the  first 
including  the  reign  of  the  great  Vicramaditya  of  Ujjain,  who  is  to  the 
Hindus  what  Solomon  is  to  the  Jews,  or  Asoka  to  the  Buddhists. 
The  last-named  religion,  as  mentioned  above,  was  becoming  oflfeto 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  and  the  Guptas  were  introiiucing 
the  modem  Brahmanical  faith  in  its  place.  What,  however,  they  were 
only  feebly  attempting,  the  Ujjain  dynasty  accomplished  with  a  bril- 
liancy that  has  eclipsed  everything  that  happened  before  or  since  in 
India,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus  at  least.  All  that  is  great  in  science, 
or  in  poetrj%  or  the  arts,  shone  forth  around  his  wonderful  throne — 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Solomon's — and  all  that  subsequently  took 
place  in  India  bears  the  stamp  of  his  greatness.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  too  bright  to  last.  The  four  succeeding  monarchs  were 
Buddhists — of  a  singularly  tolerant  typo  it  is  true — but  still  certainly 
favourers  of  that  religion.  The  last  of  them,  Siladitya,  was  the  king 
at  whose  court  Hiouen  Thsang  sojourned  in  636,  and  afterwards  in 
642,  and  where  he  witnessed  the  festival  of  the  distribution  of  alms  so 
often  alluded  to  above.  Hiouen  Thsang  gives  the  date  of  his  death, 
categorically,  650,  and  adds,  though  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  that 
after  that,  "  Tlnde  enti^re  sera  en  proie  a  des  troubles  aflfreux — et  des 
hommes  pervers  se  feront  une  guerre  acharnee."  ^  This  is  more  than 
confirmed  by  Ma-twan-lin,  but  with  an  apparent  discrepancy  of  date, 
to  the  extent,  it  may  be,  of  two  years.^     It  was  in  fact  the  commence- 


*  *  Vie  et  Voyages,*  p.  215. 

*  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,*  vol.  vi.  p.  69. 
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ment  of  those  troubles  which  extinguished  Buddhism,  then  in  Central 
India,  and  a  century  later  abolished  it  wholly,  except  in  some  remote 
comers  of  the  land. 

Whether  he  died  in  648  or  650,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  nume- 
rous incidents  our  Chinese  traveller  recounts,  that  this  Siladitya 
ascended  the  throne  610,  one  year  after  his  great  rival,  Pulakesi  II.,  of 
Kalyan,  who,  as  point^l  out  above,  began  to  reign  in  609,  and  fought 
with  him  with  varj'ing  success  in  618-627. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  four  preceding  reigns  we  have  nothing 
but  the  assertion  of  Hiouen  Thsang,.  that  "  suivant  la  tradition"  *— and 
in  another  place.  ''  on  lit  dans  Thistoire  de  ce  royaume,^  que  le  trone 
etait  occupe  il  y  a  soixantc  ans  par  un  roi  nomme  Siladitya ;"  and 
further,  that  he  reigned  fifty  years,  which  would  carry  us  l)ack 
to  530  for  the  accession  of  this  king,  supposing  the  passage  was  written 
in  640. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  stated,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  rejecting  as  excesHive  110  for  the  length  of  the  reign  of 
three  kings,  two  of  whom  were  brothers.  I  do  so  with  the  more  con- 
fidenci^  as  our  author,  though  so  exact  a  geographer,  and  rea^rder  of 
things  he  saw,  is  in  no  one  instance  to  be  depended  upon  for  his  dates. 
He  resided,  for  instance,  for  five  years  at  Nalanda,  and  must  have  had 
access  to  its  records,  yet  he  tells  us  that  the  convent  existed  for  700 
years,^  and  then  gives  the  names  of  the  five  kings  by  whom  the 
various  i)artK  were  built  from  that  time  to  his  day,  but  sees  no 
absurdity  in  representing  these  in  all  instances  as  the  son  of  the  one 
next  named  previously.  Each,  according  to  his  account,  must  have 
reigned  more  than  100  yciirs  I  To  what  extent  this  date  of  the 
accesbicm  of  Siladitya  must  Ik)  curtailed  cnn  only  lie  ascertained  from 
subsequent  discoveries  or  investigations.  For  the  present  it  will 
suffice  to  abridge  it  by  twenty  years,  which  will  bring  it  in  accord 
with  all  that  we  at  present  know  from  other  sources.* 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  end  of  our  list,  we  have  certainly  three 
— probabl}*  four  kings — for  whom  we  must  find  room  in  eighty  years, 
and  one  of  the  three,  the  great  Vicramaditya,  must  have  had  a  long 
reign.  Professor  Wilson  ascribes  to  him  thirty-five  years,*''  and  I 
know  of  no  authority  better  than  his,  esixjcially  for  the"  history  or 
chnmology  of  this  period.     The  Hindus  themselves,  with  their  usual 


*  *  Vie  et  Voyages,'  p.  204.  the  only  arhitrary  adjustment  I  have  had 

*  *Rehitiou8,'  &c.,  vol.  ii.  j>.  156.             '  occasion  to  make  in   the  chronology,  I 
'  lioc.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  have  let  this  stand  in  the  text,  leaving 

*  When  I   wrote  hist  on   the  suhject  the  correction  to  be  ma<lc  when  ant horitv 
(*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  is  found  for  it.     The  twenty  years,  moit" 
vol.  iv.  N.  S.)  I  a.«sumed  the  figures  an  or  h^ss,  do  not   affect  any   architectural 
they  Htan<l,  as  it  did  not  then  api>ear  to  question  mooted  in  the  preceding  pag08. 
me  of  much  importance,  and  as  tliis  is         *  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  xv.  p.  87. 
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carelossness,  have  forgotten  to  recjord  it;  and  though  there  are  certain 
dates  in  the  Furanas  and  elsewhere,  there  are  no  means  of  testing  their 
accuracy ;  for  liis  accession,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  that  are 
worth  recording.  Thus,  Wilford  reports  that  this  Vicramaditya 
ascended  the  throne  of  Mai wa  441,^  reckoning  from  the  first  of  Saliva- 
hana,  or  520;  or,  according  to  the  Agni  Purana,  437  years  after  the 
same  epoch,  or  516,'^  which,  I  believe,  may  be  the  exact  year ;  and  there 
are  several  other  dates  which  might  be  used  to  confirm  this  assump- 
tion, but  there  are  no  means  of  testing  the  genuineness. 

Assuming  this  for  the  present,  it  leaves  only  forty-five  years  for 
the  two  or  three  preceding  reigns ;  and  it  seems  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see  from  the  *  Eaja  Tarangini,' 
there  were  nine  descents  between  Pratapaditya,  the  friend  of  the  first 
Vicramaditya,  and  Matrigupta,  the  protege  of  the  second.  Of  course 
there  may  be  considerable  overlapping  among  the  first  and  last  of 
these  nine  kings,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  compress  the  whole  within 
a  shorter  period  than  has  been  allowed. 

However  the  small  discrepancies  of  this  dynasty  may  hereafter  be 

adjusted,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  probably  no  date  that 

will  admit  of  a  greater  correction  than  say  ten  years,  if  so  much,  and 

the  age  of  the  last  king,  Hiouen  Thsang's  friend,  enables  us  to  feel 

perfectly  certain  as  to  the  dates  of  his  son-in-law,  Dhruvasena,  of 

Ballabhi,  of  Sasanka  of  Pundra  Verddhana,  of  Kumara,  of  Kama- 

rupa,  and  of  Pulakesi  II.  of  Kalyan.     We  have  thus  at  least  one  fixed 

point  in  our  mediaeval  history  which  is  quite  certain,  and  from  which 

we  can  calculate  backwards  and  forwards  without  difficulty,  and  is 

also  an  interesting  one,  as  its  final  date,  650,  is  the  beginning  of  the 

end  which  was  consummated,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  by 

Laladitya  just  one  century  later. 


Easiimiu. 


Afloka,  276  to  240  B.C. 

Jaloka. 

Damodara. 

Hushka 

Jushka 

Knnishka 

Abhimanu,  79  a.d.  ? 


Tartar  Princes  established 
Buddhism. 


GoNARDTA  Dynasty. 

Gonarda.     Naga  worship  restored. 
Vibhishana. 


Indrajita. 

Ravana. 

Vibhishana. 

Nara. 

Siddha. 

Utpalaksha. 

Hiranyaksha. 

Hiranyakula. 

Yasukulo. 

Miliirakula,  invaded  Ceylon  250? 

Vaka. 


^  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  ix.  p.  150. 


*  Loc.  cii  p.  161. 
3  u 


Kahitinancla. 

TaBunaiula. 

Kara. 

Akaliii. 

Gopiulilya,  330  ? 

Goknma. 

Narcndraditfti. 

Yudhuhthira. 

AllIlTA    DVKAffrT. 

Pmlainditrn,  kinxman  r>r  Vitramiiditya 


Tnigin*. 
Vyftjra. 
JaycDiIra. 
Atya  Riijii. 


Hiranya    \       GontemiMwiei  of 
Tommaaa  f  Vioramaditya. 

Hatrignpta,  viceroy  under  Ticnmadityi 

U.,  H5. 
PraTaraseDa  I[.,  invaded   SiladitjB    ol 

Uujerat,  5G0. 
YndLislithira  U. 
NsudrBTBt. 
Ban  adit  ja. 
Vikramoditja. 
Baladitya. 

NiOA  OB  Eabkota  DrSAOTV. 
Dnrlabhavenldhaoa,  627. 
Pnitnpaditya,  (163. 
Chnndrapirn,  713. 
Pam|>im,  721. 
Lnlatailitya,  72 J  ;  died  TGI.    Conqnorei 

Yflsovenia  of  Kanonjp,   and    overrai 


'When  tho  '  Kaja  'i'arangini '  is  spoken  of,  in  a  real  Iiwliaii  history 
it  is  only  in  the  nense  of  tlit'  I'rench  proverb — '"  Pamii  lee  aveuglce  la 
bor^eH  soiit  rois."  It  may  be  the  bent.  b«t  it  is  a  vorj'  indiffereni 
Hpocimcn  of  its  cIosh.  Some  of  the  few  events  it  narrates  are  interest 
ing  and  important,  but  they  lose  much  of  their  valne  from  th( 
chronology  to  which  they  are  attached  being  wilfnlly  and  systemati 
oslly  falsified.  Even  they,  however,  may  become  more  valuable  thai 
they  now  apix^ar,  when  tho  work  ifl  bettor  oiliteil  than  it  has  beei 
hitherto.  The  earliest  and  Iwst  account  we  have  of  it  is  that  of  Pro 
fessor  Wilson,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  tho  'Asiatic  Keeearches. 
The  translation,  afterwanls  published  by  'J'royer  in  French,  is  fuliei 
no  doubt,  but  is  made  from  a  Ickh  perfect  manuscript,  and  is  far  lee 
critical.  Dr.  Geo.  Buhler,  who  is  now  in  the  valley,  is  said  to  hav 
collocteil  several  additional  and  more  complcto  MSS.,  from  whieh  i 
is  understood  he  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  work.  Whe 
this  is  done,  we  may  be  able  to  use  it  more  profitably;  mear 
while,  for  chronological  purposes,  we  can  only  try  and  find  an  initit 
and  final  date,  and  with  one  or  two  intermediate  synchronism b,  try  1 
bring  tho  whole  into  an  intelligible  seiiuenco;  but  bo  hopelessly  is  tl 
chronology  confused  by  its  autlior,  that  this  at  present  can  only  I 
cficcted  by  the  application  of  a  system  of  averages,  which  is,  an 
always  mnat  be,  a  most  unsatisfactorj'  juodo  of  procedure. 


Rejecting  at  once  as  worthless  or  hopelessly  lost  all  those  parts  i 
the  histoiy  before  tho  third  century  B.C.,  tho  first  name  we  come  to 
tho  familiar  one  of  Asoka,  but  here  placed  1394  b.c.,  or  more  than  IOC 
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years  too  early.  It  was  in  order  to  recover  what  was  lost  by  this  first 
error  that  Ralhana  Pandit  was  forced  to  falsify  all  the  dates  up  to  the 
accession  of  the  Karkota  dynasty  (a.d.  627),  when  they  were  known, 
even  in  his  day,  as  certain  within  ten  or  twenty  years.  To  effect 
this,  he  added  ton,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  here  and  there,  as  caprice 
dictated,  till  at  last,  losing  patience,  ho  gave  one  king,  Kanaditya,  in 
the  6  th  century,  300  years,  instead  of  a  possible  thirty,  and  so  made 
both  ends  moot !    So  history  is  written  in  the  East ! 

After  Asoka's,  the  next  name  wo  moot  in  the  lists  with  which  we 
are  familiar  is  that  of  Kauishka,  and  he  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  history  of  Kashmir  and  Gandhara,  that  it  would  be  of  extreme 
intorost  if  his  date  could  bo  fixed  with  even  approximate  certainty. 
The  *  l?aja  Tarangini '  gives  us  no  help  in  this  matter.  Generally,  it 
has  boon  assumed,  principally  on  numismatic  evidence,  that  he  reigned 
either  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the  Christian  Era  ;^ 
but  between  him  and  Asoka  our  lists  afford  only  two  names.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  apply  to  this  history  the  same  logic  the  very 
learned  have  attempted  to  apj)ly  to  dates  of  the  Kirvana  in  the  *  Maha- 
wanso,'  wo  must  either  bring  down  Asoka  to  the  first  century  B.C.,  or 
take  back  Kanishka  to  the  third.  As  neither  process  is  admissible, 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  admit  that  the  record  is  imperfect, 
and  that  it  is  only  from  external  evidence  that  these  dates  can  be 
fixed  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Even  admitting  that  Hushka  and  Jushka  were  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  Kanishka,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  may  be  the 
case,  instead  of  his  brothers,  as  is  usually  supposed,  it  will  hardly  help 
us  much — four  reigns  of  insignificant  princes  in  200  years  is  nearly 
equally  inadmissible,  and  will  not  help  us  to  fix  Kanishka*s  date  from 
Asoka's. 

Kecently  the  question  has  been  vorj'  much  narrowed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  number  of  dated  inscriptions  at  Muttra  and  elsewhere,  in 
which  the  name  of  Kanishka  and  his  successor  Iluvishka  frequently 
occur — the  latter  always  following,  never  preceding,  the  former  name. 
It  is  this  that  makes  me  believe  that  the  Hushka  of  the  chronicle  was 
the  father  of  Kanishka,  and  nothing  in  that  case  is  so  probable  as  that 
his  successor  should  take  his  grandfather's  name.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible he  should  take  his  uncle's,  and  as  the  name  of  Jushka  appears 
nowhere  in  the  inscriptions,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  he  had  passed 
away  some  time  before  they  were  written. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  following  table  gives  the  inscriptions  as 
they  were  found  by  General  Cunningham  :  ^ — 


*  General  Cunningham  hesitates  be- 
tween 17  and  24  a.d.  for  his  death 
(*  Numis.  Chron.,*  vol.  viii.  p.  175);  Las- 
sen brings  him  down  to  40  a.d.  Q  Ind. 


Alt.,*  vol.  ii.  p.  xxiv). 

'  *  Archaeological  Reports,'  vol.  iii.  p. 
29,  et  seqq.  Ed.  Thomas's  Introduction 
to  *  Marsden,'  p.  46,  et  seqq. 
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In  the  Indo-Pali  Alphahfi, 

Ranishka.    Maharaja  Kanishka.    Samvat  9. 
HuvisHKA.    Maharaja  Devaputra  Hunshka.    SamTat  39. 

Maharaja  Rajatiraja  DoTaputra  HuTishka.    Samyat  47. 

Maharaja  Huvishka.    Samvat  48. 
Vastpeva.    Maharaja  Bajaiiraja  DeTaputra  Yasu  (deva).    Samvat  44. 

Maharaja  Vasudeva.     Samvat  83. 

Maharaja  Bajatiraja,  Shahi,  Yasudeva.    Samvat  87. 

Raja  Yasudeva.    Samvat  98. 

In  the  Bcustrian-PaU  Alphabet. 

^  f  Bahawalpur.        Maharaja  Rajadiraja  Devaputra  KaniBhka. 

:•!  j  Samvat  11,  on  the  28th  of  the  (Greek)  month  of  DsBsiiiB. 

*!  j  Blanikyala  Tope.    Maharaja  Kaneehka,  Gushana  vasa  samvardhaka. 

'^  ^  **  Increascr  of  the  dominion  of  the  Gushana "  (Kushans).     Samvat  18. 

^  Wardak  Yase.     Maharaja  rajatiraja  Huveahka.'   Samvat  51,  15th  of  Aite- 

O  \  misius. 

In  addition  to  these  Bactrian-Pali  inscriptions,  we  have  a  record  of  a  king  called 
Moga  (Moa  ?X  on  a  copper  plate  from  Taxila,  wherein  the  Satrap  Liako  Kosuluko 
(Kozola  ?)  speaks  of  the  78th  year  of  the  "  great  king,  the  great  Moga,"  on  the  5th 
of  the  month  of  Pansemus. 

In  addition  to  the  inscriptions  bearing  these  names.  General  Oun- 
ninghani  quot<?s  a  great  number  of  others,  with  dates  in  the  same 
Samvat  era,  extending  from  the  year  5  to  the  year  281,  but  ^-ithout 
any  kings**  names  in  them.  Their  purport,  however,  and  the  fomoi  of 
the  characters  used,  he  considers  sufficient  to  show  that  they  form  a 
connected  series  dating  from  one  and  the  same  era,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  era,  which  we  may  safely  assume  was 
established  by  Kanishka,  either  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  or 
to  mark  some  important  event  in  it,  and  which  was  used  after  his 
time  for  two  or  three  centuries  at  least.  The  question  is,  was  that 
the  era  since  known  as  that  of  Vicramaditya,  dating  from  56  B.C.,  or 
was  it  the  Saka  era  of  King  Saliva hana,  dating  135  years  after  that  ? 
General  Cunningham  unhesitatingly  adopts  the  former ;  and  though 
it  is  not  a  subject  to  dogmatise  upon,  I  am  much  more  inclined  to 
adopt  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  because  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  such  era  being 
in  use  before  the  cataclysm  in  a.d.  750.  Bhau  Daji  states  that  he 
knows  no  inscription  dat^d  in  it  l)efore  the  11th  century.^  General 
Cunningham  fays  it  was  not  used  as  early  as  826,^  but,  in  another 
place,  quotes  an  inscription  in  754.^  I  know  of  none  earlier;  and 
can  trace  no  allusion  to  any  king  of  the  name  of  Vicramaditya  in  the 
first  century  B.C.,  and  no  events  that  could  have  given  rise  to  an  era 


'  *  Journal    Bombay    Branch    of   the  I       »  *  Archjoological  Reports,*   vol.   ii.  p. 
Royal  Asiiitir  Society,'  vol.  ix.  p.  242.         |  266.  »  Loc.  cit  p.  68. 
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in  56  B.C.  No  trace  of  it  is  found  in  Thibet,  in  Burmab,  or  Caiabodia, 
and  it  never  wa«  heard  of  in  Ceylon  or  Java.  In  all  these  countries 
the  Saka  era  is  known  and  was  used,  and  it  seems  strange  that  an 
era  established  by  so  powerful  a  Buddhist  king  as  Kanishka  should 
have  endured  for  two  or  three  centuries,  and  then  perished,  without 
leaving  a  trace  in  any  Buddhist  country,  and  then,  after  the  8th 
century,  been  revived  and  adopted  by  the  Brahmans  for  their  chro- 
nology. It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  so  strange,  it  seems  to  require  bome 
strong  evidence  to  make  it  credible,  and  none  such  has  yet  been 
advanced. 

Hitherto  Kanishka's  date  has  been  assumed  almost  wholly  on 
numismatic  evidence,  but  it  seems  to  me  without  sufficient  grounds. 
In  all  the  lists  hitherto  published,^  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  barbarian 
kings,  several  of  whom,  from  the  extent  of  their  mintages,  must  have 
had  long  and  prosperous  reigns.  To  compress  the  whole  into  the 
sixty-four  years  that  elapsed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom (120  B.C.),  and  the  era  of  Vicramaditya  (56  B.C.),  seems  to  me  a 
very  strong  measure,  for  which  I  can  see  no  justification.  To  allow 
each,  on  an  average,  sixteen  years'  reign,  seems  very  much  more  pro- 
bable, especially  as  many  more  names  may  yet  be  discovered— and 
even  without  them  tliis  would  take  us  on  to  the  Saka  ern  (a.d.  79) 
without  difficulty.  One  of  them,  Gondophares,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  reigned  for  twenty -six  years  at  least. 

The  Koman  consular  coins  found  by  M.  Court,  above  referred  to 
(ante,  p.  79),  were  so  worn  as  to  be  hardly  legible,  and  though,  there- 
fore, they  limit  the  antiquity  of  his  reign  certainly  to  this  side  of 
44  B  c,  they  by  no  means  prove  that  he  was  so  early.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  coins  being  worn,  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  old  before 
being  buried ;  the  probability  is  that  they  may  have  belonged  to 
some  pilgrim,  or  missionary,  in  the  West,  and  had  become  sacred  relics 
before  they  were  enshrined.  If  Kanishka  had  merely  wanted  foreign 
coins,  Greek  or  Eoman,  he  might  have  had  hundreds  of  perfect  ones 
at  his  command.  There  must  have  been  some  other  and  holier  motive 
for  their  deposit  than  merely  to  mark  a  date. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 
visiting  the  court  of  Gondophares,  and,  some  add,  being  beheaded  by 
his  order.  It  may  be  a  legend,  and  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  but 
those  who  invented  it  in  the  second  or  third  century  must  at  least  have 
had  the  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  name  of  the  king  who  was 
on  the  throne  of  Gandhara  at,  or  immediately  after,  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion.  This  name  appears  frequently  on  coins  and  inscriptions, 
and,  from  the  numismatic  evidence,  has  been  placed  by  all  as  anterior 


»  They  are  all  given  in  Thomas's  edition  of  *  rrinsep/  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  tt  seqif,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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to  Kaniflhka,  and  I  fancy  tliat  no  one  looking  at  the  coins  can  well 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  If  this  is  so,  and  he  was  reigning  at 
any  time  between  a.d.  33  and  50,  Eanishka  certainly  belongs  to  the 
latter  half  of  that  century. 

Against  this  it  must  be  stated  that  both  General  Cunningham  and 
Professor  Dowson  read  an  inscription  of  this  king  found  at  Takht-i- 
Bahi,  as  dated  in  his  twenty-sixth  year — one  says  in  the  103rd,*  the 
other  lOOth,^  of  the  same  Sam  vat  as  the  inscription  of  Kanishka — a  date 
which  would  answer  perfectly  for  the  legend.  If  this  is  so,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  controversy ;  but  the  stone  is  so  worn,  and  the  writing 
so  indistinct,  that  I  cannot  see  in  the  photographs  of  it  what  these 
gentlemen  find  there,  and  others  are  equally  unable  to  do  so;  and 
besides  this,  it  is  such  a  wrench  to  all  numismatic  evidence  to  place 
the  coins  of  Gondophares  100  years  after  those  of  Kanishka,  that  we 
must  have  more  evidence  than  this  imperfect  inscription  affords 
before  we  adopt  its  epochal  date.     The  regnal  date  seems  quite  clear. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  this  question  may  be 
regarded,  but  which  it  in  difficult  to  express  clearly  without  going  to 
a  greater  length  than  our  limits  will  admit  of.  It  is  the  date  of  the 
third  convocation,  as  the  northern  Buddhists  call  it — the  fourth,  ac- 
cording to  the  southern.  It  was  held  certainly  under  Kanishka *s 
auspices,  and  I  cannot  help  fancjang  about  the  year  70  or  80  a.d.  At 
that  time,  at  least,  Buddhism  seems  to  have  made  a  great  stride  in 
Thibet,  in  Burmah,  and  the  East  generally.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  it  was  fabled  to  have  been  first  carried  to  Java,  and  about  the 
time  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  China.^  It  looks  so  like  one  of 
those  outbursts  of  missionary  zeal  that  followed  all  the  three  previous 
convocations,  that  I  cannot  help  fancjnng  that  this  one  was  held  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  centurj%  and  that  the  era  of  the  king  who 
held  it  was  allowed  in  all  Buddhist  countries  to  supersede  that  of 
the  Nirvana,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  was  the  only  one  that  had 
existed  previously  in  India. 

To  argue  this  out  fully  would  require  more  space  than  its  import- 
ance for  architectural  purposes  would  justify ;  but  its  bearing  on  the 
age  of  the  Gandhara  monasteries  is  in  some  respects  considerable.  If 
they  are  as  modern  as  I  su8}>ect  them  to  be,  the  more  modem  date  for 
Kanishka  would  accord  better  with  the  known  facts  than  carrying  his 
date  up  before  the  Christian  Era. 

IVoceeding  onward,  the  next  name  we  come  to  of  any  importance 
is  Mahiracula,  who  is  said  to  have  invaded  Ceylon.     There  is,  how- 


1  ( 


Archieoloprical  Rcptirts,'    vol.  v.   p. 


5i>. 


'  *Joiiriiul   of  th<*   Uoval   Asiaitio  So- 


cii'ty,'  vol.  vii.  (N.S.)  p.  37 G,  e/  $eqq. 

'  Bears  ♦  Life  of  Fa  Hian,'  Introtlue- 
tion.  p.  XX. 
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ever,  no  trace  of  any  such  invasion  at  that  time,  which,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  averages,  would  bo  about  180  a.d.,  if  Kanishka  ruled  before, 
and  250  if  after,  the  Christian  Era.  His  date  would  be  interesting 
if  it  could  ]k)  ascertained  from  his  connexion  with  Baladitya,  the 
king  of  Magadha,  whose  story  Hiouen  Tlisang  tells  in  such  minute 
detail.^ 

I'he  Aditya  dynasty  oiH}ns  with  a  king  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  kinsman  of  Vicramaditya,  and  is  evidently  the  grandfather  of  the 
great  king  of  that  name,  who  figures  prominently  in  the  next  dynasty 
as  tlie  patron  of  Matrigupta.  The  story  of  the  latter  is  told  in  great 
detail  in  the  '  Kaja  Tarangini,'  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes 
in  the  history.  He  was  sent  to  Kashmir  four  years  before  the  death 
of  Vicramaditya  (550),  and  on  hearing  of  his  patron's  decease,  re- 
signed his  viceroy alty,  and  retired  to  15enares,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  successor,  Pravarasena. 

In  speaking  of  the  dynasty  of  Malwa,  only  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  were  allowed  for  the  reign  of  Sri  Harsha,  and  only  eighty  for 
the  whole  duration,  from  the  fall  of  the  Guptas,  470,  to  the  death  of 
the  great  Vicramaditya,  550,  a  period,  it  seems  from  the  evidence  of 
the  *  Kaja  Tarangini,*  it  is  im}x>8sible  to  contract.  Pratapaditya,  the 
kinsman  of  the  first,  was,  we  are  told,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mega- 
vahana,  the  first  king  of  the  next  dynasty,  and  then  we  have  one  more 
king  before  we  reach  Hiranya,  who  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  second  Vicramaditya.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  con- 
siderable overlapping  at  both  ends,  and  the  lives  of  the  Kashmiri  kings 
may  have  been  short ;  but  as  we  have  six  intermediate  kings  in  the 
one  list  betwiKin  the  two  Vicramadityas,  and  only  one  in  the  other,  it 
seems  that  the  last  could  hardly  have  ascended  the  throne  before  516, 
if  so  early. 

(3no  of  the  acts  of  Pravarasena  was  to  invade  Siladitya,  the  first 
Ballablii  king  of  that  name  ruling  in  Gujerat.  We  have  not,  it  is 
true,  any  dated  coins  or  inscnptions  l)elonging  to  him,  but  we  have  of 
his  next  successor  but  one,  Sri  Dharasena  II.,  593  (ante,  p.  730),  so 
that  any  date  between  550  and  570  would  answer  perfectly  well  for 
this  war,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  so  is  in  itself  almost  suflicient  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  chronology  we  are  now  trying  to 
explain. 

Since  I  wrote  last  on  the  subject,  a  passage  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  2  in  Remusat's  '  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques '  (vol.  i.  p.  ]  97), 
which  enables  us  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  Naga  dynasty  within  a  year 
or  two  for  extreme  deviation.  It  seems  that  the  third  king,  Chandrapira, 
a2)plied  to  the  Chinese  Emjxjror  for  assistance  against  the  Arabs  in 

'  *  KelutioiiB  des  Coutreet*,*  &c.,  vol.  i.  I      '  I  am  iudebtcd  for  this  to  Cunning- 
p.  100,  el  aeqq.  I  liam's  *  Geo<praphy  of  India,'  p.  91. 
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713,  and  that  the  Emperor  conferred  the  title  of  King  on  him  in  or 
about  720.  As  he  was  on  the  throne  only  eight  years  and  eight 
months,  there  is  no  room  for  deviation  in  this  date,  and  it  carries  with 
itr  those  of  his  predecessors  and  followers.  It  thus  becomes  clear  that 
Durlabha  I.  was  the  king  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Hiouen  I'hsang 
resided  in  the  valley,  63 1  -  633,  and  also  when  he  passed  near  it  on 
his  return  home  iA  643,  all  which  is  perfectly  consonant  with  what 
we  find  in  his  text ;  and  it  also  fixes  the  date  of  Lalitaditya,  one  of 
the  most  important  kings  in  the  list,  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
as  725-762. 

Without  placing  implicit  reliance  on  all  that  is  said  in  the  '  Baja 
Tarangini  *  with  regard  to  the  exploits  of  this  king,  or  of  his  having 
overrun  and  conquered  all  India,  from  beyond  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comoriu,  still  a  sufiiciont  residuum  of  fact  must  remain  to  enable  us 
to  see  that  the  troubles  which  had  begun  in  650,  on  the  death  of 
Siladitya  of  Canougo,  had  laid  India  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  any 
daring  adventurer. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach  it,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
that  a  great  revolution  took  place  in  India  about  the  year  750.  All 
the  old  dynasties  are  then  swept  away,  and  for  200  years  we  have 
nothing  but  darkness,  and  when  light  again  dawns,  about  two  centuries 
afterwards,  the  map  is  re-arranged,  and  new  dynasties  and  new 
religions  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old. 

This  reign,  too,  forms  a  most  appropriate  termination  to  the  prin- 
cipal division  of  our  architectural  history'.  The  coins  of  his  rival, 
Yasoverman  of  Canouge,  found  in  the  great  Tope  at  Manikyala, 
prove  the  completion  of  that  great  Buddhist  monument,  just  1000 
years  after  the  style  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  great  Asoka,  and  in 
that  thousand  years  all  that  is  inii)ortiuit  in  Buddhist  architecture 
is  included.  The  fact,  too,  of  liis  being  the  builder  of  the  great 
Naga  ^  temple  at  Marttand,  the  earliest,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Kashmir, 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  architectural  era,  the  fruits 
of  which  we  see  when  the  curtain  again  rises.  The  Jaina  religion, 
with  its  new  style  of  temples,  had  entirely  replaced  Buddhist  forms 
over  the  greater  part  of  India,  and  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  religious 
reigned  supremo  everywhere  else,  in  the  forms  in  which  we  now  find 
them,  after  the  lai)se  of  nearly  anotlier  1000  years'  duration.  As, 
however,  there  are  no  chronological  difficulties  with  regard  to  these 
later  dynasties,  the  discussion  of  the  dates  of  the  kings*  reigns  who 
built  them  has  evidently  no  place  in  this  Apj^endix.^ 


'  Cuiiiiiughain's  '  Ancient  Geograi)hy    sop's  '  Useful  Tables  of  Indian  Dynasties, 


of  India,*  p.  92. 

■  One  of  the  n»o8t  useful  manuals  ever 
publisiutd  for  tlie  use  of  8tudents  of 
Indian  historV  and  chronolojry  was  Prin- 


ze.' They  were  republished  by  Mr. 
Tlionias  in  his  edition  of  *  Prinsep,'  with 
c^nsideralde  additions  and  many  im- 
[•rovenients  by  himself,  but  the  edition 
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Era  of  Vicramaditya. 

Before  concluding  this  appendix,  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to 
explain  an  hypothesiB  which,  if  it  can  be  sustained,  not  only  clears  up 
what  has  hitherto  been  a  great  mystery,  but  ge's  rid  of  a  quantity 
of  rubbish  which  obscures  the  chronology  of  the  period.  It  does  not, 
however,  alter  any  date,  nor  affect  them  further  than,  if  true,  it 
confirms  some,  which,  if  it  prove  groundless,  are  deprived  of  its 
support. 

No .  one  has  yet  been  able  to  point  to  the  name  of  Vicramaditya  as 
belonging  to  any  king  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  or  to  any  event  likely 
to  give  rise  to  an  era  being  dated  from  it.^  What,  then,  was  the 
origin  of  the  era  dating  from  56  b.c„  and  how  did  it  arise  and  obtain 
its  name  ? 

My  belief  is  that  the  solution  of  the  mystery  will  be  found  in  a 
passage  in  Albiruni,  the  meaning  of  which  he  did  not  profess  to  under- 
stand, combined  with  two  or  three  passages  in  the  '  Raja  1  arangini.' 

The  passage  in  Albiruni  is  to  the  following  effect: — **  L'ere  de 
Saca,  nommee  par  les  Indiens  Sacakala,  est  })ostericure  a  celle  de 
Vicramaditya  do  135  ans.  tSaca  est  le  nom  d'un  prince  qui  a  regn6 
sur  les  contr^es  situees  entro  Tlndus  et  la  mer  (le  Golfe  du  Bengale). 
Sa  residence  etait  placee  au  centre  de  I'Empire  (Muttra?),  dans  la 
contree  nommee  Aryavartha.  Les  Indiens  le  font  naltre  dans  une 
classe  autre  quo  celle  des  (Kchatrias  ?)  :  quelques-uns  pretendent  qu'il 
etait  Soudra  et  originaire  de  la  ville  de  Mansoura.  II  y  en  a  meme 
qui  disent  qu*il  n'etait  pas  de  race  indienne,  et  qu'il  tirait  son  origine 
des  regions  occiden tales.  Les  peuples  eurent  l)eaucoup  a  souffrir  de 
son  despotisme,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  leur  vint  du  secours  de  POrient. 
Vicramaditya  marcha  centre  lui,  mit  son  arm^o  en  deroute,  et  le  tua 
sur  le  territoire  de  Korour,  situe  entre  Moultan  et  le  Chateau  de  Louny. 
Cette  epoque  devint  cel^bre,  a  cause  de  la  joie  (jue  les  peuples  res- 
sentirent  de  la  mort  do  Saca,  et  on  la  choisit  pour  ere,  principalement 
chez  les  astronomes."  '^ 

It  seems  impossible  to  apply  this  narrative  to  any  events  happen- 
ing in  the  first  century  B.C.,  not  to  mention  the  inherent  absurdity  of 
Vicramaditya  establishing  an  era  56  B.C.,  and  then  135  years  after- 
wards defeating  the  Saka  king  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  If  it 
meant  anything,  it  might  point  to  the  origin  of  the  Saka  era,  not  that 
of  Vicramaditya. 


is  exhausted.     There   could   hardly  be  '  such  a  purpose,  for  I  am  afraid  it  would 
auy  better  service  done  for  the  cause,  .  hardly  pay  as  a  bookseller's  speculation, 
than  if  he  or  some  one  would  republish  ,      *  *  Journal  of  the   Royal  Asiatic   So- 
them  in  a  separate  form,  so  as  to  render  !  ciety,'  vol.  iv.  (N.  S.)  p.  131,  et  $eqq. 
tliem  generally  uvailable.     It  is  a  pity  j       -  '  Journal  Asiatique,*  4me  scrie,  torn. 
Government  has  no  funds  available  for    iv.  p.  282. 
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Turning  from  this  to  the  *  Raja  Tarangini,'  we  find  the  following 

passages  in  Troyer's  translation : — 

**  Ayant  fait  venir  ensuite,  d*un  autre  pays,  Pratapaditya,  parent 
du  roi  Vicramadirya,  ils  le  sacr^rent  Bonverain  de  TEmpire. 

"  D'autres  indiiits  en  erreur  ont  ecrit  que  ce  Vicramaditya  fut  le 
meme  qui  combattit  les  (^akas ;  mais  cette  version  est  rejet^e."  * 

A  little  further  on  we  have :  "  Dans  le  mSme  temps — the  death 
of  Hiranya — I'heureux  Vicramaditya,  appel^  d'un  autre  nom  Harcha, 
r6unit  comme  empereur  a  Udjdjayini  I'empire  de  Tlnde  sous  un  seul 
parasol.  .  .  . 

**  Employ  ant  la  fortune  comme  moyen  d'utilit^,  il  fit  fleurir  les 
talents:  c^est  ainsi  qu'encore  aujourd'hui  les  hommes  de  talent  se 
trouvent  la  tete  haute  au  milieu  des  riches. 

"  Ayant  d'abord  detruit  les  ^akas,  il  rendit  leger  le  fardeau  de 
I'oeuvre  de  Hari,  qui  doit  descendre  sur  la  terre  pour  exterminer  les 
Mletchhas."  > 

Before  going  further,  it  may  bo  as  well  to  point  out  what  appears 
to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  above.  That  tlie  first  Vicramaditya, 
the  friend  of  Pratajiaditya,  was  so  near  in  date  to  the  second — he,  in 
fact,  api)ear8  to  have  been  his  grandfather — as  to  be  confounded  with 
him,  and  to  have  the  name  of  Sakari  applied  to  him,  which  in  fact 
belonged  to  his  grandson,  the  real  destroyer  of  the  Sakas. 

My  conviction  is,  that  these  paragrajihs  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
event;  and,  assuming  that  the  battle  of  Korur  was  fought  544— the 
year  before  Vicramaditya  sent  Matrigupta  to  be  his  viceroy  in  Kash- 
mir— what  I  believe  happened  was  this  :    Some  time  after  750,  when 
the  Hindus  were  remodelling  their  history  and  their  institutions,  so 
as  to  mark  their  victory  over  the  Buddhists,  they  determined  on 
establishing  two  eras,  which  should  be  older  than  that  of  the  Budd- 
hists, A.D.  79,  and  for  this  purpose  instituted  one,  ten  cycles  of  sixty 
years  each,  before  the  battle  of  Korur,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  that  battle,  the  most  illustrious   of  their  history ;    the 
other  ten  centuries,  or  1 000  years  before  the  sjime  date,  and  called  it 
by  the  name  of  his  father,  Sri  Ilarsha — a  title  he  himself  often  bore 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  name — the  first  consequently  dated  for 
56  B.C.,  the  second  from  456.      It  need  hardly  be  added  that  no  Sri 
Harsha  existed  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  any  more  than  a  Vicramaditya 
in  the  first. 

The  co-existence  of  these  eras  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
j)a8sage  in  Albiruni : — 


'  Troyer's  translation  of  tho  'Kaja 
Tarangini,'  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  In  Wilson  s 
translation  it  is  »ai(l,  "  A  dift'ertnit  mon- 


arch   rn»ni    the    Satvari    VioraniaUit\  a,  '      ^  Loo.  cit.  p.  76. 


though  sometimes  erroneously  iileii titled 
with  that  prince.* — *  Asiatic  Resoarclied  * 
vol.  XV.  p.  32. 
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"  Ou  emploie  ordinairement  les  ^roB  de  Sri  Harscha,  de  Vicrama- 
ditya,  de  Saca,  do  Ballabha,  et  des  Gouptas."  "  D'apres  cela,  en  s'en 
tenant  a  Tan  400  de  Tere  de  Yezderdjed,  on  so  trouve  sous  Tannee 
1488  de  Tere  de  Sri  Harseha — Pan  1088  de  Pere  do  Vicramaditya — 
Pan  953  de  Pere  do  Saca — Pan  712  de  P^re  de  Ballabha,  et  de  celle 
des  Gouptas  (a.d.  1032)." — *  Journal  Asiatique/  series  iv.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  280,  286. 

The  Sri  Harsha  era,  exactly  400  years  before  that  of  Vicramaditya, 
was  avowedly  conventional,  and  seems  never  to  have  come  into  use, 
and  no  further  mention  is  made  of  it  afterwards. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  can  be  sustained,  the  advantage  will  bo 
not  only  that  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Korur,  and  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Sakas,  Hunas,  Yavanas,  &c.,  from  India  will  be  fixed  with  mathe- 
matical precision  in  544,  but  that  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  period  will  be  cleared  up,  and  the 
revival  of  the  Hindu  religion  relegated  to  a  much  later  period.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not 
tenable,  we  shall  lose  these  advantages,  but  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  to  prove  that  Vicramaditya,  or  any  Hindu  king, 
reigned  in  the  first  century  B.C.  Buddhism  was  then  in  its  palmiest  state, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Hindu  religion  then  existing,  and  the 
expulsion  of  Sakas,  Yavanas,  and  Hunas  did  not  take  place  for  long 
afterwards. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  having  now  cursorily  run  through  the  whole 
chronology,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  controversy,  I  feel  very  confident, 
on  a  calm  review  of  the  whole,  that  none  of  the  important  dates  quoted 
above  can  be  disturbed  to  a  greater  extent  than  say  ten,  or  at  the  utmost 
twenty,  years— except,  perhaps,  that  of  Kanishka.  From  the  Anjana 
epoch,  691  B.C.,  to  the  death  of  Lalitaditya,  a.d.  701,  all  seems  now 
tolerably  clear  and  fixed,  and,  with  a  very  little  industry,  minor 
blemishes  might  easily  1x3  swept  away.  If  this  were  done,  the  chrono- 
logy of  mediaeval  India  for  the  Buddhist  period  might  be  considered 
as  fixed  on  a  secure  and  immoveable  basis  of  ascertained  facts. 
The  advantages  of  this  being  done  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  for 
improving  our  knowledge  of  India  generally,  while,  among  other 
things,  it  would  give  a  precision  and  solitlity  to  all  our  speculations 
about  that  country,  which,  for  want  of  it,  have  hitherto  been  generally 
so  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  following  are  the  last  of  the  twenty-four  Buddhas,  beginning 
with  Dipaukara  I.,  who  appeared  to  instruct  and  enlightened  mankind, 
and  to  whom  Sakya  Muui  succeeds  in  the  pre-^ent  Ealpa : 

22.  Kukusanda,  bom  at  Khcmawatinagara.     His  Bo- tree  the  Siriaa  (8iri§a  acca$id), 

23.  Kanagamma,  bom  at  Sobhawatinagara.     His  Bo-tree  the  Udanibara  (Furtw 

glomeraia). 

24.  Kassyapa,  born  at  Baranasi-nugara,  Benares.    His  Bo-tree  the  Nigrodha  {Ficu9 

Indica). 

Gaatama,  bom    623    b.c.,  at   Kapllawasta.      His    Bo-tree    Pipphala    (FYcim 
religiota)} 
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THE  TWENTY-FOUR  TIRTHANKARAS  OF  THE  JAINS. 


Name. 


1  Adinatha  or  Vri- 

shabha  . 

2  Ajitanatha 

3  Sambhuuatha 

4  Abhainandanatha 

5  Sumatinutha  . 

6  Supadmanatha     . 

7  Suparnwanatha    . 

8  Cliandraprtibha    . 

9  Pushpadunta  . 

10  Sitalanatha 

11  Sri  ADsaimtlia 

12  Vasupadya 

13  Vimalanatha  . 

14  Anantaimtha . 

1.5  Dharaiinaiiatha   . 

16  Santanetha 

17  Kimthanatha. 

18  Aranatha  . 

19  Mallinatha     .      . 

20  Munisuvrata  . 

21  Naminatha     . 

22  Ncminatha 

23  Par8wanat]ia  . 

24  Vardhamana      or 

Mahavira    . 


BORX. 


DiKD. 


Bull 

Elephant  .... 

Horse 

Monkey     .... 

Chakwa  (Red  Goose) 

I.otu8 

Swastika  .... 

Crescent  Moon     . 

Crocodile  . 

Tree  or  Flower     . 

Rliinoceros 

Buffalo      .... 

Boar 

Porcupine. 

Thunderbolt  . 

Antelope  .... 

i  (Joat     

;  Fish 

;  Pinnacle  .... 
I  Tortoise    .... 

Ix)hi8,  with  stiilk 

Shell 

Snake  


Ayodhya. 


»» 


Sawanta  . 
Ayodhya 


»» 


Kausambhi 

Benares  . 

Chandripur 

Kakendrapur 

Bhadalpur 

Sindh      . 

Champapuri 

Kumpatapuri 

AyodJiya 

Ratanpuri 

llastinapura 


n 


Mithila   . 
Rajgriha 
3Iithila    . 
Dwarika  . 
Benares  . 


Gujerat 

Mt.  Sikhar,  Chodri 
„    Parisnath 

»» 
•» 

»» 
»» 
»» 

Champapuri 
Mt.  Sikhar 

»» 

f» 

•» 
»» 

Mt.  Gimara 
Mt.  Sikhar 


Lion '  Chitrakot 


Pawapuri 


*  From     Introduction     to     Tumour's 
*  Mahawanso,*  p.  xxxiii.,  wl  ere  the  names, 


places  of  birth,  and  Bo-trees  of  the  whole 
twenty-four  are  given. 
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ABHAYAOIBI. 


AYODHYA. 


Abhataoiri  dagoba,  192. 

Abu,  Mount,  ancient  Jaina  temples  on, 

234.    Temple  of  Vimala  Sah,  235— 

237. 
Adinah  moeque,  Gaur,  547. 
Afghanistan,  topes  at,  72.     CJaves,  107. 
Agra,  572.     The  Taje  Mehal,  596—599. 

Akbar*8  mosque,  602. 
Abmcdabad,  temple  of  Shet  Huttising 

at,  257.     Style  and  character  of  the 

architecture,  527. 
Aiwulli,  old  temple  at,  218.    Plan,  219. 

View,  220. 
Ajmir,  temple  at,  263.    Mosque  at,  510. 

Plan,  512.     Great  arch,  512. 
Ajuntn,   rock-cut  Tee  at,  64.     Chaitya 

cave,  122.  View  of  interior,  123.  Cross- 
section,    123.      Plan,   124.      View  of 

fa<jade,   125.     Rock-cut  dagoba,   126. 

Caves  at,   145,   146.     Viharas,  153— 

159. 
Akbar,   architectural    glories  of,   574 — 

586. 
Alexander  the  Great,  pillars  ascribed  to, 

56. 
Allahabad,  lat  or  pillar  at,  53.    Palace 

at,  583. 
Altumsh,  tomb  of,  509. 
Amura  Deva,  temple  erected  by,  69. 
Amber,  palace  at,  480. 
Amoy,  pailoc)  at,  702. 
Amravati,  tope  at,  71,  T2.     Rail  at,  93, 

99-101.     Dagoba,  102. 
Amritsur,  golden  temple  at,  468. 
Amwah,  Jaina  temple  at,  250.     View  of 

porch,  251. 
Ananda,  temple  at  Pagan,  615. 
Andher,  topes  at,  65. 
Andra  dynasty,  the,  20. 
Anuradhapuni,  ancient  capital  of  Ceylon, 

188.  The  sacred  Bo-tree,  189.  Founda- 
tion and  present  state  of  the  city,  188, 

189.  Topes,  dagobas,  &c.,  189—195. 
Great  Brazen  Monastery,  195.  Pillars, 
196.     The  Maha  vihara,  657. 

Arch,  objection  of  the  Hindus  to  the, 
210.  Ind  ian  examples,  211.  See  Gate- 
ways. 

Architecture,  Budilhist,  44.  Stambhas, 
orlat8,52— .^6.  Stupas,  57— 60.  Topes, 
60—83.  Rails,  84—104.  Chaitya 
halls,  caves,  105—144.  Vihara  caves, 
144 — 168  Gflndhara  monasteries,  169 
-184.     Ceylon,  185-206. 


Architecture,  Chalukyan,  386.  Temples, 
388-405. 

Architecture,  Civil :  Dravidian,  3.80. 
Northern,  or  Indo-Aryan,  470 — 475. 

Architecture,  domestic,  in  China,  702 — 
710. 

Architecture,  Dravidian,  319.  Rock-out 
temples,  326—339.  Raths,  328—330. 
Kylas,  334.  Temples,  340.  Palaces, 
381—385. 

Architecture  in  the  Himalayas,  279. 
Kashmiri  temples,  283 — 318. 

Architecture,  Indian  Saracenic  :  Ghazni, 
494—500.  Pathan,  498.  Delhi,  500, 
510—514.  Later  Pathan,  514—519. 
Jaunpore,  520—525.  Gujcrat,  526 — 
5.S9.  Malwa,  540—544.  Bengal,  545— 
551.  Kalburgah,  553— 556.  Bijapur, 
557-567.  Scmde,567— 568.  Mogul, 
569.     Wooden,  608—610. 

Architecture,  Further  Indian:  Burmah, 
611—620.  Siam,  631— 636.  Java,  637 
—662.     Cambodia,  663—684. 

Architecture,  Indo-Aryan,  or  Northern, 
406.  Temples,  41 1—436.  Brahmanical 
rock-cut  temples,  437 — 447.  Temples, 
448—461. 

Architecture,  Jaina,  207.  Arches,  210 — 
V12  Domes  and  roofing,  212—218. 
Plans,  218—221.  Sikras,  221—225. 
Northern:  temples, 226—251.  Towers, 
252—254.  Modem:  Temples,  255— 
260.  Caves,  261,  262.  Converted 
mosques,  263.  Southern  Indian: 
colossal  statues,  267,  268. 

Aryans,  their  migration  into  India,  and 
position  among  the  Brahmans,  9— 1 1 . 
The  dominant  people  before  the  rise 
of  liuddiiism,  48. 

Afcoka,  Buddhist  king,  his  connexion 
with  Indian  architecture,  47,  52.  His 
mi.<8onaries  into  Ceylon,  199.  His 
edicts  at  Gimar,  229.  His  mission- 
aries into  Burmah,  612,  see  61,  65. 

Atala  Musjid,  the,  524. 

Audience  hall  at  Bijapur,  566. 

Aunmgabad,  mosque  at,  602. 

Aurungzebe,  602.  His  copy  of  the 
Taje  Mehal,  602.  His  burial -place, 
603. 

Ava,  modem  temple  at,  659,  note. 

Avantipon),  temples  at,  291.  Frag* 
ment  of  pillar  at,  292. 

Ayodhya,  631. 


Ti 
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AYUTHIA. 


INPKX. 


CAYBS. 


Ayuthia,  ancient  capital  of  8inm,  ruins 
of  pagoda  af,  G32,  633. 

Babylonia,  architectural  sjmonyms  in 
Burma!),  618.  Ethnogrraphicad  con- 
nexion, 630. 

Badanii«  in  Dharwar,  Jaina  cave,  261. 
Dravidian  and  Indo-Ar>'an  temples 
at,  4 1 1 .  Con  t  rast  of  style,  411.  Caves 
at,  439—441.     Plan  and  section,  444. 

Bao:h,  cave  at,  146.  Great  vihara,  159. 
Plan,  160. 

Baillitr,  in  Mysore,  ^eat  temple  at,  393. 
Plan,  .395.  '  View  of  porch,  396.  View 
of  pavilion,  397. 

Baion,  Cambodia,  temples  at,  679 — 681. 

Bakenpr,  Mount,  ruined  temple  at,  682. 

Bancorah,  Hindu  temple  at,  14. 

Bangkok,  C^reat  Tower,  634.  Hall  of 
audience,  635. 

Baral>ar,  Behar  caves  at,  108. 

Baroach,  mosque  at,  537. 

Bariolli,  temple  at,  449.  View  and 
plan,  450.     Ornamente<l  pillar,  451. 

Bastian,  Dr.  Adolphe,  Camlxxlian  ex- 
plorations of,  6(>3. 

Bayley,  E.  C,  sculpture  brought  from 
Jamalgiri  by,  169. 

Bedsa,  C'huitya  cave,  112.  Plan  and 
capital  of  pillar,  113.  View  on  ve- 
randnh,  114. 

Behar  caves,  108.     Bengal,  138—144. 

Benares,  view  and  diagram  of  temples 
at,  412,  4r.O.  View  of  balcony  at  the 
observatory,  481. 

BcTigal,  caves,  138.  Its  architecture  and 
local  individuality  of  its  i>tyle,  491, 
545.     TyiKj  of  tlie  modem  roof,  546. 

Bettu  tenii)les,  '267. 

Bhaja,  Chuitva  cave,  plan,  110.  Fa<;ade, 
111. 

Bhaniyar,  near  Njioshera,  temple  at,  292. 
View  of  court,  293. 

Bharhut,  rail  at,  85 — 91.  8t]uare  and 
oblong  cells,  from  a  bas-relief  at,  135. 
Round  temple  and  part  of  palace,  168. 

Bhatgaon,  Devi  Bliowani  temple  at,  304. 
Doorway  of  Durbar,  307. 

Bhilsa  Topes,  60—65. 

Bhojpur,  Topes  at,  65. 

Bhuvaneswar,  great  temple  at,  420; 
plan,  421 ;  vit^w  of,  422.  Great  Tower, 
423.  Itaj  Rani  temple  at,  424 ;  door- 
way in,  425. 

Bijanagur,  gateway,  211. 

Bijapur.    557;     its     architecture,     558 
Jumma    Musjid    at,    ,559.       Sections, 
560.    Tombof  Ibral.im,  561.    Of  Mah- 
rnOd,  562.     Ancient  Hall,  566. 

Bimeran,  Tope  at,  7<<. 

Biiidrabun,  462.  Plan  of  temple  at,  463. 
View,  464.     Balcony  in  temple,  465. 

Bintenne.  relic  of  Buddha  at,  58. 

Bombay,  number  of  caves  at.  107. 

Boondi,  palnco  at,  476. 

Boro  Buddor,  Java,  643.  Plan,  eleva- 
tion, and   section,   645.      Sections   of 


domes,  646.    View  of  centml  entrance 
and  stairs,  649. 

Bo-tree,  the  sacred,  189.  Branch  of 
it  in  Ceylon,  199.  At  Bnddh  Gaya, 
656. 

Buddha  La  Monastery,  Thibet,  312. 

Bowlees  or  Besenroirs,  use  and  architec- 
tural features  of,  486. 

Brahma,  numerous  images  of,  in  Cambo- 
dia, 680. 

Brahmanism,  323. 

Brambanam,  Java,  group  of  temples  at, 
651. 

Brazen  Monastery,  Anuradhapnra,  195. 

Buchropully,  388.     View  of  temple,  389. 

Buddh  Gayo,  stnpa,  69, 70.  Temple,  70. 
Rail,  85.  Bas-relief  from,  111.  The 
Sacred  Tree,  199. 

Buddha,  period  of  his  birth,  14.  Appor- 
tionment of  his  remains,  57--((9. 
Relic  of,  at  Bintenne,  58.  Colossal 
statue  of,  200,  noU.  His  tooth,  its 
saiictitv,  shrines,  migrations,  58,  59, 
161.     Relics  of,  at  Rangfin,  622. 

Buddhism,  its  founder,  15.  Secret  of 
his  success,  KJ. 

Buddhist  architecture,  earliest  traceable 
date,  48^ — 50.  Religion  dominated  by 
it,  49.  Classification,  50.  Tt-mple  in 
CliiuM,  691.  Monastery  at  Pekin,  693. 
See  Arcliitei'ture. 

Bunds,  or  Dams,  486,  487. 

Buribuu,  sculptures  at,  682,  note. 

Burmah,  architecture  in,  611.  Thatiin, 
612.  Prome,  613.  Pagan,  614.  Cir- 
cular DagoUis,  619 — 626.  Monasteries, 
626—630.     Non-use  of  mortar,  660. 

Dutwa,  tomb  at,  536. 

Cabul,  topes  near,  72. 

Cambay,  Jumma  Musjid  at,  537. 

Cambodia,  M.  Mouhot's  researches  in, 
6f;3.  Labours  of  Dr.  Bastian,  663 ;  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  664;  of  Captains 
Doudart  de  la  Gre'e  an<l  Delaporte, 
664.  Traditions,  original  immigrant:*, 
historv,  665.  666.  Temple  of  Nakhon 
Wat,  066.  Temple  of  Baion,  679 ;  of 
Ongcor  Thom,  680;  other  temples, 
681.  Civil  architecture,  68>.  Re- 
markable evidences  of  mechanical 
skill  and  civilization,  684. 

Canara,  stambhas  at,  263. 

Canouge,  Jaina  temple  at,  263.  Moeqae 
at.  525. 

Canton,  pailoo  near,  700. 

Canton  river,  "  Second  Bar  Pagoda"  on 
the,  696. 

Capit.ils  and  columns,  Tirhoot  and  San- 
kissa,  ,54.     Jamalgiri.  173,  176. 

Caves,  10*>.  (Geographical  distribution 
of,  107.  Ajunta,  1^2,  127,  153.  Ba- 
dami,  439.  Bagh.  146,  15i#.  Bamliar, 
108.  Bedsa,  112.  Behar,  108.  Bengal, 
138—144.  Bhaja,  110.  Dhumnar, 
131.  Ellors,127.  Junir,l66.  Karli, 
116.       Kenheri,    129.      Kholvi,    132 
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Salsette,  161.    Satapanni,  108.    Mode 
of  ornamentation,  133. 

Cenotaphs,  470—475. 

Ceylon  :  Buddhist  relics  in,  58.  Its  an- 
cient architecture,  185 — 206.  See 
Anuradhnpara. 

Chaitya  tialls:  Buddhist  temples,  105. 
Examples,  109 — 132.    See  Caves. 

Chalukyans,  the,  386.  Early  identity  of 
the  Jains  with  the,  387.  Peculiarity 
of  their  style,  387.     See  Architecture. 

Chandragnpta,  the  Sandrocottus  of  the 
Greeks,  17. 

Chandravati,  pillars  at,  238.  Temple  or 
porch,  448.    Plan,  449. 

Chcras.  territory  occupied  by  the,  322. 

Chillambaram,  temple  at,  350.  Plan, 
351.  Porch  of  hall,  353.  Section  of 
porch,  353.  View  of  ruined  temple, 
or  pagoda,  354. 

China,  deficiency  of  information,  685. 
Point  of  divergence  between  its  people 
and  the  Egyptians,  686.  Causes  of 
the  absence  of  certain  classes  of  build- 
ings, 680—688.  Pagodas :  Temple  of 
the  Great  Dragon,  689.  Buddliist 
temples,  691.  Taas,  or  Towers,  695. 
Tombs,  698.  Puiloos,  700.  Domestic 
architecture,  702-710. 

Chittore,  diagram  of  Meera  Bale's  temple 
at,  458.  Temple  of  Vriji,  459.  Paluce 
of  Bhim  and  Pudmandi,  476. 

Chola,  region  forming  the  kingdom  of, 
322. 

Choultrie,  Tirumulla  Nayak's,  361. 

Chuttries,  or  Cenotaphs,  470. 

Civil  Architecture,  470.  Cambodia,  682. 
China,  702. 

Cole,  Lieut.,  explorations  in  Kashmir, 
280. 

Colombo,  Hindu  temple  at,  332. 

Combaconum,  367.  Gopura  or  gate 
pyramid  ut,  368. 

Confucius,  temples  of,  689. 

Conjeveram,  temples  and  hall,  369. 

Court,  M.,  Topes  opened  by,  79. 

Cowie,  Kev.  A  ,  Kushmirian  explorations 
of,  280. 

Crystal  Pulace,  Sydenham,  GilUs  copies 
of  Indian  frescoes,  158,  note.  Sculp- 
tures, 169. 

Cunningham,  Gen.,  Eastern  Archieolo- 
gic^l  explorations  of,  54,  et  seqq. 

Cuttack,  caves  at,  140,  143.  Nine- 
storeyed  palace,  433.  Hindu  bridge 
at,  431. 

Dagobas:  Amruvati,  102.  Rock-cut,  at 
Ajunto,  126.  Anurailhapura,  190 — 
196.  Circular,  of  Burmah,  619.  Kong 
Madil,  619.  Shoemadu,  621.  Rangiin, 
623.     Mengan,  624—626. 

Dams,  or  Bunds,  486,  487. 

Darunta,  Jelaluba^l,  topes  at,  77. 

Das  Avutar,  Buddh'st  vihara,  EUora,  165. 

Dasyus,  the  slive  people,  12.  Their 
architecture,  13. 


Deeg,  garden  palace  of,  481.    Hall,  482. 

View  from  the  Central  Pavilion,  483. 
Deepdans,  or  lamp  pillars  in  the  East, 

336,  337. 
Dehrwarra  vihara,  Ellora,  plan  of,  163. 
Delai  Lama,  worship  paid  to  him,  312. 
Dolaporte,  Captain,  explorations  in  Cam- 
bodia, 664. 
Delhi,  Lat  at,  52.    Jaina  Temple,  259. 

Palace,     591.      Plan,    592.      Jumma 

Musjid,  601. 
Deliii,  Old,  section,  arches,  and  minar  of 

the    Kutub,   50.^—509.      Iron    pillar, 

507.    Interior  of  tomb,  509.     View  of 

tomb,  516.     Pendentive  from  mosque, 

519. 
Deriah    Doulut,   the    pavilion    of,    at 

Seringapatam,  601. 
Dliar,  mos<iue  at,  540. 
Dharwar,  deep;lans  in,  337.     Brahman- 

ical  rock-cut  temples,  437. 
Dhumnar,  caves  at,  131,  162. 
Dhumuar  Lena,  Ellora,  Rock-cut  temple 

at,  445.     Plan,  446. 
Diggu  Hublum,  unfinished  Mantapa  at, 

378. 
Diinapur  monolitlis  at,  309. 
Djeing   Plateau,   Java,  group  of    small 

temples  at,  659. 
Do   Tul,  or    Dookya    Ghur,    Ellora,    a 

Buddhist  vihara,  165. 
Dolka,  mosque  at,  537. 
Domes:  Hindu,  212.    Indian  Saracenic, 

560.       Constructive     diagram,     565 ; 

Boro  Buddor,  646. 
Domestic  architecture,  Chinese,  702. 
Doorways :   N«*i)al,   305.     Hammoncon- 

dah,  390.     Bhu  vanes  war,  425. 
Doudart  de   la  Gre'e,  Captain,  explora- 
tions in  Camlxxiia,  664. 
Dravidiim   style,  319.     Its  extent,  319. 

Historical  notice,  320.    Religious,  323. 

See  Architecture. 
Dravidians,  the,  11. 
Durbar,  Bhatgaon,  dooi-way  of,  307. 
Duitiah,  p<ilace  at,  477. 

Elaala,  so-called  tomb  of,  189. 

Ellora,  caves  at,  127.  Viharas,  163. 
Indra  Subha  Cave,  262.  Kylas  at, 
334 — 337.  Dhumnar  Lena  Cave, 
445. 

Erun,  l&ts  at,  55.    Pillar,  317. 

Fa(;ades:     Behar,   109,   111.     Burmah, 

627. 
Feroze  Shah,  Islt  rebuilt  by,  52. 
Futtehpore  Sikri,  578.    Carved  pillars 

in,  579.     Mosque  at,  580.     Southern 

gateway,  581. 

Gal  Vihara  sculptures,  200.  Ganesa 
Cave,  Cuttack,   140.     Pillar  in,  140. 

Gandhara  Topes,  72 — 76.  Monasteries, 
169— li<4. 

Ganges,  the,  and  its  gh&ts,  484. 

Gate-pyramid  at  Combaconum,  368. 
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Keseriiih,  Tirhoot.  capital  of,  l&t  at,  71. 
Khajuraho,   temples  at,  245—248,  452. 

Kitndarva  Mahadeo,  temple  at,  454. 

View,  4*55.    Plan,  456. 
Kholvi,  caves  at,  132, 162. 
Kioums,  Burmese,  628. 
Kiragrama,  314.    See  Kotc  Kangra. 
Kirti  Stamblia  at  Worangul,  392. 
KoDagamma,  one  of  the  Buddhas,  relic 

of,  622. 
Kondooty,  near  Bombay,  chaitya  cave, 

108.  note, 
Kong  Madii  Uagoba,  details  of  the,  619. 

View.  620. 
Kosthakar,  or  Nepaleso  f  emi)le,  303. 
Kotc   Kangra,  temples,   313.     View  of 

temple  at  Kiragrama,  near,  314. 
KiimuiQld,  lock-cut  temple  at,  339. 
Kutub,  the,  Old  Delhi,  503.     Section  of 

colonnade  at,  503.    Central  range  of 

arches,  504.      Minar,  505,  506.    Iron 

pillar  at,  607. 
Kyhis  at  Ellora,  334-337.    Pillar  in, 

443. 

Lahore,  Jehangir*8  buildings  at,  587. 
liali  Durwaza  Mosque,  Jaunpore,  523. 
Lassa,   monastery   of   Bouddha  La  at, 

312.  j 

L&ts,  or  Buddhist  inscription-pillari*,  52. 

Examples,  53,  54. 
Lomas  Kishi,  Behar  cave,  108.     Facade 

and  plan,  109. 
Lucknow,  the  Lnambara  at,  605. 

Macao,  temple  at,  694. 

Mackenzie,  Col.,  Indian  researches  and 

drawings  ]>y,  638. 
Madras,  temple  on  the  hill  of  Trii)etty 

at,  378,  note.    Prevailing  style  in  the 

presidency  of,  385. 
Madura,  Perumal  pagoda  at,  331.     Plan 

of  TirumuUa  Nayak's  choultrie,  361. 

Pillar  in,  361.    View  of  the  hall,  363. 

Great  temple,  364.    The  Jumbiikes- 

wara  temple,  365. 
Maha  vihara,  the,  Anuradhapura,  657. 
Mahavellipore,  raths  of,  134,  175,  326, 

330.    Pavilion  at,  274.     Tiger  cave  at 

Saluvan  Kuppan,  333. 
Mahawanso,    or    Buddhist    history    of 

Ceylon,  accounts  of  Oriental  structures 

in  the,  58,  185,  189,  195,  196,  612. 
Maheswar,     ghat    at,    485.      Mahmdd 

Begurra,  tomb  of,  near  Kaira,  538. 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  temple  of  Somnath 

destroyed  by,  494. 
Mahomedanism,    migration    into,     and 

dealings  with  the  architecture  of  India, 

380,  526,  527. 
Malwa,  540.    See  Mandii. 
Mandalc,  monastery  at,  629. 
Mandil,  capital  of  Malwa,  540.     The 

Jumma  Musjid,  541.    Palace,  543. 
Manikyala  topes,  79—83.    Belie  casket, 

80. 
Marttaud,  temple  of,  285.    Plan,  286. 


View,  287.  Central  cell  of  court,  288. 
Date,  289.  Niche  with  Naga  figure, 
290.     Soffit  of  arch,  291. 

Masson,  Mr.,  exploration  of  the  Jelalabad 
topes  by,  77 — 79. 

Matjanpontih,  serpent-temple  at,  659. 

Maurya  dynasty,  17. 

Mechanical  skill  of  the  Cambodians,  684. 

Mehturi  Mehal,  ^*  the  Gate  of  the 
Sweeper,**  567. 

Mendoet,  Javai,  temple  at,  650. 

Mengdn,  circular  pagoda  at,  624.  View, 
625. 

Michie,  Mr.  A.,  information  derived 
from,  689,  note. 

Milkmaid's  Cave,  Behar,  100. 

Minars  and  minarets  :  Surkh  and 
Chakri,  Cabul,  56.  Ghazni,  495. 
Kutub,  505.     (iaur,  550. 

Mirzapore,  Queen's  mosque  at,  529. 

Moggalana,  relic  casket  of,  62. 

Mogul  architecture,  569.  Originality  of 
the  biuldings,  569.  Works  of  Shere 
Shah,  572.  Akbar,  574-586.  Je- 
hangir,  587—589.  Shah  Jchan,  589. 
Aurungzebe,  602—604.  Oude  and 
Mysore,  604-  607. 

INIohammad  Ghaus,  tomb  of,  at  Gualior, 
576.     View,  577. 

MonastericH,  or  viharas,  1"3.  Gandhara, 
169.  Burmese,  626—630.  Thibetan, 
312.     Pekin,  693. 

Monoliths  at  Diniapur,  309. 

Moodbidri,  Jaina  temple  at,  271,  272. 
Pillar,  273.     Tomb  of  priests,  275. 

Moohafiz  Khan,  most^ue  of,  582. 

Mortar,  non-users  of,  660. 

Mosfjucs :  Adinah,  549.  Agra,  596. 
Ahmedabad,  527.  Ajmir,  511.  Ba- 
roach,  5S7.  Bijapur,  559.  Cambay, 
537.  Canougo,  525.  Delhi,  601. 
Dhar,  540.  Dolka,  537.  Futtehpore, 
581.  Gaur,  547.  Kala  Musjid,  518. 
Kalbur^ah,  553.  Kashmir,  609.  Ku- 
tub Minar  (Old  Delhi),  501.  Jaun- 
pore, 521.  Mandu,  543.  Mirzapore, 
529.  Moohafiz  Khan,  532.  Sirkej, 
531. 

Mosques,  converted,  263,  264. 

Mouhot,  M.,  researches  in  Cambodia, 
663. 

Muktagiri,  Jaina  temples  at,  240. 

Mukteswara,  Orissa,  temple  of,  419. 

Mfilot  in  the  Salt  Bange,  temple  at,  296. 

Mfiti  Musjid,  the,  or  pearl  mosque,  599. 
View  in  courtyard,  600. 

Muttra,  rail  at,  91. 

Mysore,  392,  604. 

Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  35—42. 

Nagas,  or  Snake  worshippers,  10.  Head- 
quarters, 297.  iSee  Kashmir,  Cambodia, 
Nakhon  Wat,  Ongcor  Thorn. 

Kahapana  vihara,  NasBick,  149,  Pillar 
in,  150. 

Kn,lion  Thorn  (the  Great  City),  Cam- 

\)odia»  666. 
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Nakhon  Wat  (Cambodian  temple^  its 
grand  dimensions,  667.  Plan,  668. 
Unoemented  masonry,  66').  Elevation, 
670.  Corridors,  671,  672.  General 
Tiew,  675.  Pillars,  676.  677.  Multi- 
plicity of  snake-soulpiures,  677. 

Nankau  Pass,  archway  in,  near  the 
(ireat  Wall  China,  709. 

Nankin,  porcelain  tower  at,  695. 

Nassick,  ohaitya  cave  at,  lid. 

Nat-mandir,  or  dancing-hall  at  BhuYa- 
neswar,  423. 

Neminatha,  Girnar,  temple  of,  230. 

Nepal,  298.  Its  architecture,  299.  His- 
tory, 300 — 302.  Stupas  or  ehattyas, 
802.  Kosthakar,  303.  Temples,  304 
—318. 

Nigope  Behar  cave,  108. 

Ongoor  Thom,  temple  of,  673.  Tower 
and  sculptured  masks,  and  tradition 
relating  thereto,  680.  Palaces  and 
public  buildin><:8,  682. 

Orisda,  fragment  of  a  column  from  a 
temple  in,  817.  History,  415.  Archi- 
tecture, 417.  Earliest  authentic  build- 
ing, 417.     Temples,  418  —420. 

Ornament,  honeysuckle,  at  Allahabad, 
53.  From  the  tomb  of  Mahmiid  at 
Ghazni,  496. 

Oudeypore,  cenotaph  of  Singram  Sing, 
471.     In  Maha  S&ti  at,  473. 

Ourtcha,  Bundelcund,  palace  at,  478. 

Pagan,  ruins  of,  614.     Ananda  temple, 

615.  Thapinya,  plan,  615.     Section, 

616.  Temple  of  Gaudapalen  and  Sem 
Byo  Koo,  617. 

Pagodas,   Hindu,   221,  344.     Burmese, 

619—626.  Siamese.  632.  Chinese,  697. 
Pailoos,  or  "  Triumphal  Gateways  "  of 

the  Chinese,  700.    Near  Canton,  701. 

At  Amoy,  702. 
Palaces,  475.     Allahabad,  583.     Amber, 

480.    Chittore,  476.  Deeg,  481.   Delhi. 

591.      Duttiah,    477.      Gualior,    479. 

Ourtcha,  478.     Pekin.  705. 
Palitana,  the  Sacred  Hill  of  Sutrunjya 

near,  227. 
Panataram,  three-storeyed  temple  at,  654. 

View,  655.     Serpent -temple,  658. 
Pandrethan,  temple  at,  294. 
Pandyas,  the,  321. 

Parasurameswura,  Orissa,  temple  of,  418. 
Parisnath,  23.>. 
Patau,  temple  of  Mahadeo  and  Krishna, 

806. 
Paten  ta  Prohm,  Cambodia,  character  of 

the  buildings  of,  667.     Temple,  681. 
Pathan  style,  498—513.      Later  Pathan, 

514—519. 
Pathans,  the,  498.     Historical  summary, 

498.    Their  architectural  glories  and 

career,  499.   Examples,  503 — 519.   iS^ 

Delhi. 
Pavilions  :  Ceylon,  197.    Gurusankerry, 

274.       Baillur,    397.       Vijayanagar, 


885.  Hullabid,  403.  Birkej,  532. 
Pekin,  705. 

Paye  -h,  Kashmiri  temple  at,  294.  View, 
295. 

Pegu,  Shoemada  pagoda  at,  620. 

Pekin,  temple  of  Conf  uciod,  689. '  Temple 
of  the  Great  Dragon,  689.  Gateway 
of  monastery,  698.  Tomba,  700.  Sum- 
mer palace,  705.    Winter  palace,  707. 

Pemiongchi,  Nepal,  porch  of  temple  at, 
313.    View,  314. 

Pendants  to  domes,  216.  At  Vimala 
Sah,237. 

Pendentive  from  mosque  at  Old  Delhi, 
519.    Bijapur,  564. 

Peroor,  near  Coimbatore,  date  of  porch, 
370.    Compound  piUar  at,  372. 

Perumal  pagoda,  Mdidura.  331. 

Pillars:  Ajunta,  156.  Amravati,  101. 
Avantipore,293  Banolli,451.  Ceylon, 
196.  Chandravati,  238.  Cuttack, 
140.  Delhi,  507.  EUora,  443.  Erun, 
317.  Futtehpore  Sikri,  579.  Ganta- 
miputra,  150.  Jajepur,  432.  Kash- 
mir, 283.  Madura,  361.  Moodbidri, 
273.  Nahapana,  150.  Peroor,  372. 
Srinagar,  284.  Vellore,  372.  Yadnya 
Sri,  152. 

Pittadkul,  plan  of  temple  at,  221. 
Temple  of  Papanatha  at,  437.  View, 
438. 

Pollonarua,  Ceylon,  199.  Extent  and 
epoch  of  its  templej,  200.  Examples, 
201—20.3. 

Poonah,  Saiva  temple  near,  447. 

Porches:  Amwah,  251.  ChiUambaram, 
351.    Delhi,  259.    Jaina,  216. 

Prume,  early  capital  of  Burmab,  613. 

Provincial  building,  Gujerat,  537 — 539. 

Puri,  428.  Plan  of  Jugan&t,  temple  at, 
430.    View  of  tower,  431. 

Purudkul,  or  Pittadkul,  great  temple  of, 
338. 

Queen's  mosque,  Mirzapore,  529. 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  638. 

liails:  Amravati,  93.  Bharhut,  86. 
Buddh  Gaya,  85.  Dhnmnar,  1:^1. 
Gautamiputra,  94.  Kenheii,  130. 
Kholvi,  132.   Muttra,  91.    Sanchi,  92. 

'Raja  Tarangini,'  the,  or  native  His- 
tory of  Kashmir,  289,  297. 

Rajputana,  bund  of,  486. 

Rajsamundra,  bund  of  Lake,  487. 

Ramisseram,  great  temple  at,  355.  Plan, 
356.  Its  dimensions,  357.  Corridors, 
358.    View  of  central  corridor,  358. 

Rang&n,  the  Shocdagong  pagoda  at, 
622.     View,  623. 

Rani  Gumpha  cave,  the  140. 

Rath  at  Mahavellipore,  134,  175,  326. 
328. 

Belie- worship,  Buddhist,  ori^pn  of,  57. 
Distribution  and  depositanee  of  the 
relics,  58,  59,  66,  189,  195.  Disoo- 
veries  of,  622. 
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Reservoirs,  or  bowlees,  scope  for  archi- 
tectural display  in,  48(j. 

Roads  and  bridges  of  the  Cambodians, 
683. 

Rock-cut  temples,  437 — 447. 

Roofing,  diagrams,  213 — 215.  Modem 
curved  style,  54 1>.    Chinese,  703. 

Ruanwelli  dagoba,  Anuradhapura,  190, 
191. 

Sadri,  Ehumbo  Rana's  temple  at,  240. 

View,  241.     External  view,  beauty  of 

details,  &c.,  242. 
Saftar  Jung,  tomb  of,  near  the  Kutub, 

604. 
Sakya  Muni,  founder  of  Buddhism,  15. 

His  early  life  and  subsequent  self- 
mortification,  15.   Result  of  his  appeal 

to  his  countrymen,  16. 
BaLtette,  Durbar  cave  at,  147.    Kenheri 

caves,  101. 
Saluvan  Kuppan  Tiger  Cave,  3.^3. 
Sanchi,  great  tope,  61,  63.     View,  plan, 

section,  and   details,  63.      Rails  at, 

92,   93.      Gateways,   95—97.     Small 

tope,  98.    Torans,  99.    Chaitya  hall, 

105. 
Sankissa,  capital  of  a  lat  at,  51. 
Sariputra,  relic  casket  of,  62. 
Saniath,  tope  at,  65  —68.     Vihara,  173. 
Satapanni  cive,  108. 
8atdhara  topes,  64. 
Sat  Ghurba  cave,  108. 
Scinde,  tombs  in,  567. 
Sculptures,  32—35.     In  the  Gandhara 
-  monasteries,  176,  177. 
Secundi-a,  Akbar's  tomb  at,  583.     Plan, 

584.     Diagram  section,   585.     View, 

586. 
Seringham,  pillared  hall  at,  3  47.    View 

of  temple,  349. 
Serpent  temples,  653. 
Serpent-worship,  266. 
Shah  Dehri,  plan  of  Ionic  monastery  at, 

176.     Ionic  pillar,  176. 
Shah  Uamadan,  mosque  of,  Srinuggcr, 

608. 
Shah  Jehan,  589.     Palace  at  Delhi,  591. 

Tajo  Mehal,  595.     The  Muti  Musjid, 

599. 
Shepree,  near  Gualior,  Pathan  tomb  at, 

515. 
Shore  Shah,  works  of,  572.     Tomb,  573. 
Shoedagong  Pagoda  at  Rani^fiii,  622. 
Shoemadu,  Pegu,  the  Great  Pagoda  at, 

620.     View  and  plan,  621. 
Siam,  early  and  present  capitals,  631. 

Aynthia,  632.     Bangkok.  634. 
Sikras,  or  Vimanas,  221 — 225. 
Sirkej,  tombs  and  mosque  at,  531.     Pa- 
vilion, 532. 
Sisunaga  dynasty,  14. 
Siva,  serpent  of,  41,  note. 
Snake  sculptures,  676,  677. 
Sonmath,  Girnar,  temple,  232. 
SomnathpOr  in  Mysore,  temple  at,  393. 

View,  394. 


Sonaghur,  Bundelcund,  Jaina  temples 

at,  256. 
Sonari  topes,  64. 

Soubramanya.  temple  at  Tanjore,  345. 
Sravana  Belgula,  colossal  statue  at,  267. 

Bastis,  269.    View,  270. 
Sri  Allat,  tower  of,  at  Chittore,  251. 

View,  252. 
Srinagar,  Kashmir,  pillar  at,  284. 
Srinugger,  Jimima  Musjid  at,  608.   Shah 

Ramadan  Mosque,  608.    View,  609. 
Stambhas,  52.    At  Gurusankerry,  276. 

They  illustrate  the  ri^e  and  progress 

of  Indian  architecture,  277.    See  LAts. 
Statues:  Seperawa,  200.    Sravana  Bel- 
gula, 267.      K&rkala,  268.     YannOr, 

268. 
St  Stephen's  Walbrook,  resemblance  to 

Hindu  plans,  218. 
Stupas,  or  Topes,  57.     See  Topes. 
Stupas,  or  Chaityas,  Nepal,  302. 
Sudama,  or  Nigope  Cave,  108. 
Suku,    Java,    group    of    temples,    660. 

Their  likeness  to  contemporary  edifices 

in  Yucatan  and  Mexic  >.  661. 
Sultangunge,  near  Monghyr,  vihara  at, 

137. 
Sultanpore,  tope  at.  78.    Small  model 

found  in  the  tope,  12o. 
Sunga  (iynnsty,  19. 
Surkh  Minar,  Cabul,  56. 
Swayambunath,  Nepal,  temple,  302. 

Taas  of  the  Chinese,  695. 

Taje  Mehal,  the,  595.  View,  596.  Plan 
and  section,  597.  Details,  iulayings 
of  precious  stones,  &i*.,  598. 

Takht-i-Bahi,  plan  of  monastery  at,  171. 

Takt-i-Suleiman,  Kashmir,  Hindu  temple 
at,  282. 

Tanjore,  diagram  plan  of  pagoda  at,  843. 
View  of  Great  Pagoda,  344.  Temple 
of  Soubramanya,  345. 

Tarputry,  temples  at,  375.  Views  of 
gopura,  376,  377. 

Tassiding,  doorway  of  Nepalese  temple 
at,  313. 

Tatta,  tomb  of  Nawab  Amir  Khan  near, 
568. 

Teen  Tal,  a  Buddhist  vihara,  at  EUora. 
165. 

Tees  in  rock-cut  temples,  64.  At  Ajunta, 
64. 

Tejpala  and  Vastupala,  triple  temple  at 
Girnar,  232. 

Temples:  Abu,  234.  Ahmedabad,  257. 
Aiwulli,218.  Ajmir,  263.  Amritsur, 
468.  Amwah,  250.  Avantipore,  292. 
Badami,  411.  Baillfir,  393.  Bakeng 
(Mount),  682.  Banoorab,  14.  Bar- 
rolli,  449.  Benares.  412,  459.  Bhan- 
ghur,  250.  Bhaniyar,  292.  Bharhut, 
168.  Bhatgaon,  304.  Bhuvaneswar, 
418.  Bindnibun,  464.  Boro  Buddor, 
64/t.  Brambanam,  651.  Buchropully, 
389.  Cambodia,  666.  Canouge,  263. 
Clittudravati,  418.    Chillumbaram,  350. 
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Chinese,  C89,  0*94.  Chittore,  4r.9. 
Golomlo,  832.  Conibaeonuin,  3)67. 
Dflhi,  259.  Djeing  Plateau,  659. 
Gaudapalen,  617.  Girnar,  230.  Gua- 
lior,  244,  453.  462.  Gyrasiyire,  249. 
HammoDCOudah,  890.  Hullabid,  897. 
Java,  650.  Kuiinruc,  42H.  Kantonug- 
gur,  467.  Khiijuriiho,  245,  455.  Kira- 
giamu,  816.  Madura,  359.  Marttand, 
285.  Mendoet  650.  Mocxlbidri,  271. 
Mfilot,  297.  Nepal,  302.  Pagan.  61 5. 
Pandrethan.  294.  Patan,  306.  Pavech, 
295.  Pimiongclii,  314.  PitUdkul, 
221,488.  Poon«h,446.  Puri(Juganftt , 
431.  Ramisseram,  355.  Padri,  240. 
Seringham,  317.  Souaghur,  256.  Som- 
nathpOr,  :'94.  Siavana  Ik'l^la,  270. 
Suku,  660.  Tanjore,  344.  Taasidiug, 
313.  Tinnevelly,  .S66.  Tinivalur. 
346.  Udaipur,  457.  Velloie,  371. 
Yijayunagar,  375. 
Tenncnt.  Sir  Emerson,  works  on  Ceylon 

by,  185,  200. 
Thapinya,  temple    of,  at    Pagan,    615. 

Section,  616. 
Thaliin,  pagoda  at,  613 
Thibet,  exclusion  <»f  travellers,  number 
and  charucter  of  its  monasteries,  311. 
The   Delai  Lama,  and    the  worship 
paid  to  him,  312.    St'e  Nepal. 
Thomson,  Mr.  J.,  his  ph«>t"graphs  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Naklion  Wat,  671, 
672,675-677. 
Thuparamaya     Tope,    Buddhist     nlic- 

almne,  192. 
Tiger-cave  at  Cuttack,  143.    At  Saluvun 

Kuppun,  333. 
Tinnevelly,  temple  at,  3C6.   Dimensions, 

details,  &c.,  3(57. 
Tirhoot,  UlU,  or  inscribed  lallars  at,  53. 

Capita],  54. 
Tirtharkars,  Jaina  Sninta,  208,  331. 
Tirumulla  Nayak's  ehoultrie,  3G1.     l)i- 
Inensions,    cost,    and    ornamentation, 
362.     View,  363. 
Tombs :    Bijapur,    561.       Butwa,    586. 
Chinese,  6l»8.     Delhi  (Old).  509,  516. 
Gualior,   577.     Guierat,    534.     Luck- 
now,  606.    Moodbidri,  275.    Secundra, 
584.     Shepree,     near    Gualior,  515. 
Sirkej,  531.     Tatta,  5G8. 
Tootli  of  Buddha,  its  sanctity,  bhrines, 

migrations,  &c.,  58,  59,  1(31. 
Topes  or  stupas  of  the  Buddhists,  their 
rorm  and  purpose,  58.  Bhilsa  group, 
61.  Example  at  Sanchi,  63.  Invari- 
able accomiMiniments  to  these  struc- 
tures, 64.     Sarnath  and  Behar,  6(J — 

68.  The  Jarasandha  Ka  Baithak,  GS, 

69.  Buddh  Gaya,  69,  70.    Amravati, 


71,  72.  Gandhara,  72^76.  Jelala- 
bad  group,  77.  Bimeran,  78.  Sultan- 
pore,  78.    Manikyala,  79^83. 

Torans,  95.  See  Gat  ways. 

Towers:  Bangkok,  653.  Chittore,  253. 
Nankin,  695.    Ongoor  Thorn,  680. 

Tree  and  (Serpent  temples,  653. 

Tree-worship,  266. 

Trisul  emblem  at  Amravati,  104. 

Tung  Chow  pagoda,  697. 

Udaipur,  temple  at,  456.    View,  457. 
Udayagiri,  Cuttack,  caves  at,  138. 
Ujjain  dynasty,  22. 

uTwar,  tomb  of  Rajah  Baktawar  at,  474. 
Umbrella  ornaments  on  topes,  64,  80, 
125,  126. 

Vellore,  near  Coimbatorc,  370.    View  of 

portico  of  temple,  371.      Compound 

pillar,  372. 
Ventura,  General,  topes  opened  by,  79, 

81. 
Victory,  Tower  of,  at  Chittore,  253. 
Vigne's  tnivels  in  Kashmir,  280. 
Viharas,  or  monasteries,  133.     Diagram, 

1H4.      Nalanda,    136.      Sultangunge, 

1H7.     Samatli,  137. 
Viharas,  144-147.    Nassick,  147—151. 

Ajunta,  153—159.      Bagh,   159,  160. 

Ellora,  163. 
Viinyanagar,    373.      Destroyed    by   the 

Mal.omiHlana,  374.     View  of  temple 

of  Vitoba  at,  375.    Garden  pavilion, 

384.     Palace,  3><5. 
Vimala  Sah,  timple  of,  235. 
Vimanas,  or  Sikras,  221—225. 
Vishveshwar     temple,     Benares,     459. 

View,  460. 
Viswakarma  Cave,  Ellora,  128. 
Vitoba,  tem])le  of,  at  Vijayauagar,  375. 

Wall,  Great,  in  China,  708. 

Waniyat,  Kashmir,  group  of  temples  at, 

29lf. 
Weil-iioloB  in  temples,  6,54,  656. 
"Window  at  Ahmetlabaid,  5*)3. 
Womlen    architecture,    Kashmir,    608- 

Mosques  at  Srinugger,  G08. 
Woo<lcn     temples,    similarity     to    the 

wotxien  architecture  of  Sweden  and 

Norway,  308. 
AVorangul,    Kirti    Stambhas    in,    391. 

View,  392. 

Yadnva  Sri  cave,  Nassick,  151.    Pillar 

in,  152. 
Yanniir,  colossal  statue  at,  268. 

Zein-ul-ab-ud-din,  tomb  of,  281. 
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